CHAPTER I 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The illustrious Elphinstone, writing in 1889, observed that Eiphin- 
in Indian history ‘ no date of a public event can be fixed 

e ... Si a I 1 vOWCll on 

jcfore the invasion of Alexander; and no connected relation the 
of the national transactions can be attempted until after the 
Mahometan conquest Professor Cowell, when commenting 
upon this dictum, twenty-seven years later, begged his 
readers to bear it in mind during the whole of the Hindu 
period ; assigning as his reason for this caution the fact that 
‘ it is only at those points where other nations came into 
contact with the Hindus, that we are able to settle any details 
accurately.’ * 

Although the first clause of Elphinstonc’s proposition, if 
strictly interpreted, still remains true—no date in Indian 
history prior to Alexander's invasion being determinable with 
absolute precision—modern research has much weakened the 
force of the observation, and has enabled scholars to fix 
a considerable number of dates in the pre-Alcxandrine 
history of India with approximate accuracy, sufficient for 
most purposes. 

But when the statement that a connected narrative of Rnults 
events prior to the Muhammadan conquest cannot be pre- modem 
pared is examined in the light of present knowledge, the research, 
immense progress in the recovery of the lost history of India 
made during the last seventy years becomes apparent. The 
researches of a multitude of scholars working in various 
fields have disclosed an unexpected wealth of materials for 
the reconstruction of ancient Indian history ; and the neces¬ 
sary preliminary studies of a technical kind have been carried 
so far that the accumulated and ever-growing stores of know¬ 
ledge can be sorted and arranged with advantage. It now 
appears to be practicable to exhibit the results of antiquarian 
■ Elphlostooe, HUtary qf /nitta, ed. Cowdl, Sth ed., p.,11. 
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studies in the shape of a ‘ connected relation ’; not less in¬ 
telligible to the ordinary educated reader than Elphinstone’s 
narrative of the transactions of the Muhammadan period. 

The flrst attempt to present such a narrative of the leading 
events in Indian political history for eighteen centuries was 
made in the flrst edition of this book, which, even in its now 
much expanded form, is still designedly conflned for the most 
part to the relation of political vicissitudes. A sound frame¬ 
work of dynastic annals must be provided before the story of 
Indian religion, literature, and art can be told aright. Al¬ 
though religious, literary, and artistic problems are touched 
on very lightly in this volume, the references made will 
suffice, ]>erhap8, to convince the reader that the key is often 
to be found in the accurate chronological presentation of 
dynastic facts. 

European students, whose attention has been mainly 
directed to the Graeco-Roman foundation of modern civiliza¬ 
tion, may be disposed to agree with the German philosopher 
in the belief that ‘ Chinese, Indian, and Egyptian antiquities 
are never more than curiosities ’; * but, however well 
founded that opinion may have been in Goethe’s day, it can 
no longer command assent. The researches of orientalists 
during the last hundred years have established many points 
of contact between the ancient East and the modern West; 
and no Hellenist can now afford to profess complete ignorance 
of the Babylonian and Egyptian culture which forms the bed¬ 
rock of European institutions. Even China has been brought 
into touch with Europe ; while the languages, literature, art, 
and philosophy of the West have been proved to be connected 
by innumerable bonds with those of India. Although the 
names of even the greatest monarchs of ancient India are at 
present unfamiliar to the general reader, and awaken few 
echoes in the minds of any save specialists, it is not un¬ 
reasonable to hope that an orderly presentation of the 
ascertained facts of ancient Indian history may be of interest 
to a larger circle than that of professed orientalists, and that, 

■ The MiaSma and BtJlKliont of Gotiht, No. SSS, in Bailey Saundera'e 
translation. 
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Mthe subject becomes more familiar to the reading public, 
it will be found no less worthy of attention than better known 
departments of historical study. A recent Indian author 
justly observes that ‘ India suffers to-day in the estimation of 
the world more through that world’s ignorance of the achieve¬ 
ments of the heroes of Indian history than through the 
absence or insigniflcance of such achievements’.* The 
following pages may serve to prove that the men of old time 
in India did deeds worthy of remembrance, and deserving of 
rescue from the oblivion in which they have been buried for 
so many centuries. 

The section of this work which deals with the invasion of 
Alexander the Great may claim to make a special appeal to 
the interest of readers trained in the ordinary course of 
classical studies; and the subject has been treated ac¬ 
cordingly with much fulness of detail. The existing English 
accounts of Alexander’s marvellous campaign, among which 
that of Thirlwall, perhaps, is entitled to the highest place, 
treat the story as an appendix to the history of Greece rather 
than as part of that of India, and fail to make full use of 
the results of the labours of modern geographers and 
archaeologists. In this volume the campaign is discussed 
as a memorable episode in the history of India, and an 
endeavour has been made to collect all the rays of light from 
recent investigation and to focus them upon the narratives 
of ancient authors. 

The author’s aim is to present the story of ancient India, 
as far as practicable, in the form df a connected narrative, 
based upon the most authentic evidence available ; to relate 
facts, however established, with impartiality ; and to discuss 
the problems of history in a judicial spirit. He has striven 
to realize, however imperfectly, the ideal expressed in the 
words of Goethe:— 

‘The historian’s duty is to separate the true from the 
false, the certain from the uncertain, and the doubtful ^m 
that which cannot be accepted.... Every investigator must 
before oil things look upon himself as one who is summoned 

‘ C. N, K. Aiyar, Sri Staiekaraekarye, JUt lAJt and Tinut, p. Iv. 
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to serve on a jury. He has only to consider how far the 
statement of the case is complete and clearly set forth by 
the evidence. Then he draws his conclusion and gives his 
vote, whether it be that his opinion coincides with that of 
the foreman or not.’ > 

The appiication of these principles necessarily involves the 
wholesale rejection of mere legend as distinguished from 
tradition, and the omission of many picturesque anecdotes, 
mostly folk-lore, which have clustered round the names of 
the mighty men of old in India. 

Value of The historian of the remote past of any nation must be 
tradition. to rely much upon tradition as embodied in litera¬ 

ture, and to acknowledge that the results of his researches 
when based upon traditionary materials, are inferior in 
certainty to those obtainable for periods of which the facts 
are attested by contemporary evidence. In India, with very 
few exceptions, contemporary evidence of any kind is not 
available before the time of Alexander ; but critical examina¬ 
tion of records dated much later than the events referred to 
can extract from them testimony which may be regarded with 
a high degree of probability as traditionally transmitted from 
the sixth or, perhaps, the seventh century n. c. 

Neeeulty Even contemporary evidence, when it is available for later 
cllun^***' P*'*"***’ cannot be accepted without criticism. The flattery 
of courtiers, the vanity of kings, and many other clouds which 
obscure the absolute truth, must be recognized and allowed 
for. Nor is it possible for the writer of a history, however 
great may be his respect for the objective fact, to eliminate 
altogether his own personality. Every kind of evidence, 
even the most direct, must reach the reader, when presented 
in narrative form, as a reflection from the mirror of the 
writer’s mind, with the liability to unconscious distortion. 
In the following pages the author has endeavoured to exclude 
the subjective element so far as possible, to make no state¬ 
ment of fact without authority, and to give the authority, 
that is to say, the evidence, for every fact alleged. 

But no obligation to follow authority in the other sense 
‘ Tkt Aforlau and N^bcNoiu of Ootiht, Nos. 45S. 048. 
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of the word has been accepted, and the narrative often 
assumes a form apparently justified by the evidence, although 
opposed to the views stated in well-known books by authors 
of repute. Indian history has been too much the sport of 
credulity and hypothesis, inadequately checked by critical 
judgement of evidence, or verification of fact; and ‘ the 
opinion of the foreman ’, to use Goethe’s phrase, cannot be 
implicitly followed. 

Although this work purports to relate the Early History Unity of 
of India, the title must be understood with certain limita- *'“**■• 
tions. India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is 
indisputably a geographical unit, and, as such, is rightly 
designated by one name. Her type of civilization, too, has 
many features which differentiate it from that of all other 
regions of the world, while they are common to the whole 
country, or rather sub-continent, in a degree sufficient to 
justify its treatment as a unit in the history of the social, 
religious, and intellectual development of mankind.* 

But the complete political unity of India under the control 
of a paramount power, wielding unquestioned authority, is 
a thing of yesterday, barely a century old.* The most 
notable of her rulers in the olden time cherished the ambition 
of universal Indian dominion, and severally attained it in 
a greater or less degree. Not one of them, however, attained 
it completely, and this failure involves a lack of unity in 
political history which renders the task of the historian 
difficult. 

The same difficulty besets the historian of Greece still 
more pressingly; but, in that case, with the attainment of 
unity the interest of the history vanishes. In the case of 
India the converse proposition holds good, and the reader’s 
interest varies directly with the degree of unity attained ; 
the details of Indian annals being insufferably wearisome 
except when generalized by the application of a bond of 
political union. 

■See Radhakumud Mookerji, * It may be dated from 1818, at 
M.A., The Fundamental VnitF of the doee of the Plndarl and Ma- 
/n^ffrom Hindu sources), I.ong- rktha wan of the Marquis of Hast- 
mans. Green A Co. 1(14. ings. ' 
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PiwiomI* A political history of India, if it is to be read, must neces- 
sarily tell the story of the predominant dynasties, and either 
ignore, or relegate to a very subordinate position, the annals 
of the minor states. Elphinstone acted upon this principle 
in his classic work, practically confining his narrative to the 
transactions of the Sultans of Delhi and their Moghal 
successors. The same principle has been applied in this 
book, attention being concentrated upon the dominant 
dynasties which, from time to time, have aspired to or 
attained paramount power. 

Twice, in the long series of centuries dealt with in this 
history, the political unity of all India was nearly attained ; 
first, in the third century b. c., when Asoka’s empire extended 
almost to the latitude of Madras ; and again, in the fourth 
century after Christ, when Samudragupta carried his vic¬ 
torious arms from the Ganges to the borders of the Tamil 
country. Other princes, although their conquests were less 
extensive, yet succeeded in establishing, and for a time 
maintaining, empires which might fairly claim to rank as 
paramount powers. With the history of such princes the 
following narrative is chiefly coneerned, the affairs of the 
minor states being either slightly noticed, or altogether 
ignored. 

Supra- The paramount power in early times, when it existed, 

U^north. invariably had its seat in Northern India—the region of the 
Gangetie plain lying to the north of the great barrier of 
jungle-clad hills which shut off the Deccan from Hindustan. 
That barrier may be defined conveniently as consisting of the 
Vindhyan ranges, using that term in a wide sense ; or may 
be identified, still more compendiously, with the river 
NarmadA, or Nerbudda, which falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
and flows between the Vindhyan and SAtpura ranges.' 

‘ Mr. Pargiter holds that a care- about Bhopal to Bihar, the more 
nil examination of the names of western part of the range along 
rivets and mountains in Canto ST of with the Aravallis (Aravua) being 
the MdrAapdryn Purtna indicates included under the term PSripatra 
tint in ancient times the name (J. R. .d. 5., 1894.p.288). Modem 
Vindbyn was conftned to the east- writers apply the term Vindbya to 
em part of the range to the north the whole range north of the river, 
of the Nannada, extending from 
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The researches of Dr. Fleet, Professor Kielhoro, and many Early 
other patient scholars have revealed in outline much of the 
history of the kingdoms of the Deccan plateau lying between Decaan- 
the Narmadi on the north and the KrishnA and Tunga* 
bhadrs on the south, from the sixth century after Christ. But 
the details are mainly of local interest and can never attract 
the attention of the outer world to the same degree as can 
the history of the northern empires, constantly in touch with 
that world. 

The ancient kingdoms of the far south, although rich and Isolation 
populous, inhabited by Dravidian nations not inferior in 
culture to their Aryan rivals in the north, were ordinarily 
so secluded from the rest of the civilized world, including 
Northern India, that their affairs remained hidden ftom the 
eyes of other nations ; and, native annalists being lacking, 
their history, previous to the year 800 of the Christian era, 
has almost wholly perished. Except on the rare occasions 
when an unusually enterprising sovereign of the north either 
penetrated or turned the forest barrier, and for a moment 
lifted the veil of secrecy in which the southern potentates 
lived enwrapped, very little is known concerning political 
events in the far south during the long period extending from 
600 B. c. to A. D. 800. To use the words of Elphinstone, no 
‘ connected relation of the national transactions ’ of Southern 
India in remote times can be written ; and an early history 
of India must, perforce, be concerned mainly with the north. 

Although it is still as true as it was when the first The non¬ 
edition of this book was published, that an exact chrono- 
logical narrative of the purely political history of the 
Tamil kingdoms of Southern India previous to a.d. 800 
cannot be written at present, and it is possible that such 
a history cannot be written at any time, I must not be 
understood to mean that the early history of the South is 
either wholly inaccessible or devoid of interest. On the 
contrary, I believe that, if we can be content to dispense with 
precise chronology, materials exist for the reconstruction in 
no small measure of the history of Dravidian institutions, 
and that a history of that kind, when worked out by scholars 
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adequately (killed in the languages, literatures, and customs 
of t^ Dravidian peoples, will be of essential service to the 
historian of India as a whole, and will enable the student of 
the development of Indian civilization to see his subject in 
true perspective. 

Attention has been concentrated too long on the North, 
on Sanskrit books, and on Indo-Aryan notions. It is time 
that due regard should be paid to the non-Aryan element. 

This book being deliberately conflned almost exclusively 
to the summary presentation of the political history of India, 
I am precluded from following out the suggested line of 
research, but I cannot refrain from quoting certain observa¬ 
tions of an eminent Indian scholar, prematurely deceased, 
which seem to me worthy of serious consideration, and are 
as follows:— 

India ‘ The attempt to find the basic element of Hindu civiliza- 
!nt£e^ tion by a study of Sanskrit and the history of Sanskrit in 
South. Upper India is to begin the problem at its worst and most 
complicated point. India, south of the Vindhyas—the 
Peninsular India—still continues to be India Proper. Here 
the bulk of the people continue distinctly to retain their pre- 
Aryan features, their pre-Aryan languages, their pre-Aryan 
social institutions. Even here, the process of Aryanization 
has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the historian to 
distinguish the native warp from the foreign woof. But, if 
there is anywhere any chance of such successful disentangle¬ 
ment, it is in the South; and the farther South we go the 
larger docs the chance grow. 

The scientific historian of India, then, ought to begin his 
study with the basin of the Krishna, of the Cauvery, of the 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has been 
now long, too long, the fashion.’* 

When the ideal Early History of India, including institu¬ 
tions as well as political vicissitudes, comes to be written on 
a large scale, it may be that the hints given by the learned 
Professor will be acted on, and that the historian will bepn 
with the South. But the time is not yet ripe for such revo¬ 
lutionary treatment of the subject, and at present I must 
follow the old fashion. 

■ The late Prof. Sundaram PiUai, as quoted in TamiHwft AnHfuarf, 
No. S (1908), p. 4. 
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An attempt to present in narrative form the history of the 
aneient dominant dynasties of Northern India is, therefore, 
the primary purpose of this work. The story of the great 
southern kingdoms, being known too imperfectly to permit of 
treatment on the same scale, necessarily occupies less space; 
while the annals of the innumerable minor states in every 
part of the country seldom offer matter of sufficient general 
interest to warrant narration in detail. In the fourteenth 
chapter, the reader will find a condensed account of the more 
salient events in the story of the principal mediaeval king¬ 
doms of the north; and the two succeeding chapters arc 
devoted to an outline of the fortunes of the kingdoms of the 
Deccan tableland and the Peninsula, so far as they are known, 
from the earliest times to the Muhammadan invasion at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The time dealt with is that extending from the commence¬ 
ment of the historical period in 650 or 600 n. c. to the Muham¬ 
madan conquest, which may be dated in round numbers as 
having occurred in a.d. 1200 in the north, and a century 
later in the south. The earliest |)olitical event in India to 
which an approximately correct date can l)e a.ssigned is the 
establishment of the SaisunSga dynasty of Magadha about 
642 B.C., a few years before the beginning of ‘the sixth 
century—that wonderful century—a cardinal epoch in 
human history, if ever there was one ’. 

II. SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

The sources of, or original authorities for, the early history 
of India may be arranged in four classes. The first of these 
is tradition, chiefly as recorded in native literature; the 
second consists of those writings of foreign travellers jind 
historians which contain observations on Indian subjects; 
the third is the evidence of archaeology, which may be 
subdivided into the monumental, the cpigraphic, and the 
numismatic; and the fourth comprises the few works of 
native contemporary, or nearly contemporary, literature 
which deal expressly with historical subjects. 
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For the period anterior to Alexander the Great, extending 
from 600 B. c. to 820 b. c., dependence must be placed almost 
wholly upon literary tradition, communicated through works 
composed in many different ages, and frequently recorded in 
scattered incidental notices. The purely Indian traditions 
are supplemented by the notes of the Greek authors, KtOsias, 
Herodotus, the historians of Alexander, Megasthenes and 
others. 

The Kashmir Chronicle, composed in the twelfth century, 
which is in form the nearest approach to a work of regular 
history in extant Sanskrit literature, contains a large body 
of confused ancient traditions, which can be used only with 
much caution. It is also of high value as a trustworthy 
record of local events for the period contemporary with, or 
slightly preceding, the author’s lifetime.' 

The great Sanskrit epics, the Mahllbharata and R&m&yana, 
white of value as traditional pictures of social life in the 
heroic age, do not seem to contain matter illustrating the 
political relations of states during the historical period. 

Linguistic specialists have extracted from the works of 
grammarians and other authors many incidental references 
to ancient tradition, which collectively amount to a consider¬ 
able addition to historical knowledge. Such passages from 
Sanskrit and Pr&krit literature, so far as they have come 
to my notice, have been utilized in this work; but some 
may have escaped attention. 

The sacred books of the Jain sect, which are still very 
imperfectly known, also contain numerous historical state¬ 
ments and allusions of considerable value.’ 


■ Kattopa** RMatariAginf, a 
Chrmiek of the Kinu of Katmlr, 
translsted with an Introduction, 
ConunenUry, and Appendice*, by 
M. A. Stdn (S vol*., Constable, 
ISOO). This monumental work i* 
0 * creditable to the enterprise of 
the publishers os it is to the In¬ 
dustry and learning of the trans¬ 
lator, who ha* also produced a 
critical edition of the text. 

■ Some of the leading Jain texts 
have been translated by Prof. 


Hermann Jacobi (S. B. B., vob. 
xxii, xiv). For full information on 
all publications relating to Jainism 
see Dr. A. Gutrinot's fine work, 
B$t(HdtBibHopaphi€Jab>a,r^>tr- 
loin andtutifu el aWUo<N}M dee 
Innnwt reufut on Jaifrimie (Paris, 
Leroux, ISM; pp. SfiS), OM the 
supplement to it, entitM ’ Notes 
de BIbliogrsphfe Joina* (J. 
JuiUet-AoM ISom. The reader 
may also consult Baradla, HUtorg 
and IMeratun of Jofnisei, Bom- 
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The JAtake, or Birth stories, and other books of the 
Buddhist canon, include many incidental references to the 
oolitical condition of India in the fifth and sixth centuries 
3.C., which although not exactly contemporary with the 
events alluded to, certainly transmit genuine historical tra¬ 
dition.^ 

The chronicles of Ceylon in the F&li language, of which 
the Dipaoaiiua, dating probably from the fourth century 
after Christ, and the Makdvarhsa, about a century and a 
half later in date, are the best known, offer several dis¬ 
crepant versions of early Indian traditions, chiefly concerning 
the Maurya dynasty. These Sinhalese stories, the value of 
which has been sometimes overestimated, demand cautious 
criticism at least as much as do other records of popular and 
ecclesiastical tradition.’ 

The most systematic record of Indian historical tradition 
is that preserved in the dynastic lists of the PurApas. Five 
out of the eighteen works of this class, namely, the Vftyu, 
Matsya, Vishpu, Brahminda, and Bhfigavata contain such 
lists. The BrahmSnda and the V&yu, as well as the Matsya, 
which has large later additions, appear to be the earliest and 


bay, 1909; and Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson's works, especially The 
Heart of Jainism, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1915. Jagpiandcrlal 
Jaini's OuUines of Jainism, Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1916, is 
an authoritative work. A good 
sununary of the eariy history of 
Jainism in English is given by Dr. 
Hoemie in his presidential address 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

i Proe. A. S. B., 1898, pp. 89-58). 
iOhler's tract Veder ate indische 
SeeU der Jaina (1887) was ed. and 
tranal. by Burgess (1908), with 
many errors in the rendering 
(Z. 6. M. 0., 1906, p. 884). 

‘ A complete translation of the 
Jitakaa, initiated by the late Prof. 
Cowell, and executM by Dr. W, H. 
D. Rouse and other sdiolats, has 
been published (Cambridge 1895- 
1907, and Index 1918). For a 
theory as to the date of the collec- 
tion see Rhys Davids’s Buddhist 
India, pp. 188-808. 


' For a favourable view of the 
Ceylon chronicles see Rhys Da- 
vios's Buddhist India : and, on the 
other side, Fouikes, * The Vicissi¬ 
tudes of the Buddhist Literature 
of Ceylon * (Ind. Ant. xvil, 100); 
‘ Buddbaghosa ’ (ibid, xix, 105); 
Taw Sein Ko, ' Kalyftnl Inscrip¬ 
tions ' (ibid, xxii, 14) i V. A. 
Smith, Asoha, the Buddhist Em¬ 
peror of India, 8rd ed. 1980. The 
MahioaiUa exists in more recen¬ 
sions than one; but that ordinarily 
quoted it the one trarulated by 
'Tumour, whose version hat been 
revised by IVijesimha. The latest 
version it that by Prof. Geiger and 
Mrs. Rode (J. PdU Teat Soe., 
1018). Mr. John Still's index to Ike 
Mtthawaasa (Colombo, 1907), is 
useAil. The Btpavaihla has been 
trarulated by Prof. Oldenberg. 
See Geigyr, DIpaoathia und MaU- 
vtttnia (Leipslg, BOhme, 1905; 
En^. trarul. in ind. Ant., 1900, 
p. 158). 
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most authoritative. Theory required that a PurS^a shoul 
deal with ‘the five topics of primary creation, secondar 
creation, genealogies of gods and patriarchs, reigns of varioi: 
Manus, and the histories of the old dynasties of kings Th 
last named of the five topics is the only one which concern 
the historian.* Modern European writers have been incline 
to disparage unduly the authority of the Purfinic lists, bu 
closer study finds in them much genuine and vsluabh 
historical tradition. 

The earliest foreign notice of India is that in the in¬ 
scriptions of the Persian king, Darius, son of Hystaspes, at 
Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam, the latter of which may be 
referred to the year 486 b. c.* Herodotus, who wrote late 
in the fifth century, contributes valuable information con¬ 
cerning the relation between India and the Persian empire, 
which supplements the less detailed statements of the in¬ 
scriptions. The fragments of the works of KtSsias of Knidos, 
who was physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon in 401 b. c., and 
amused himself by collecting travellers’ tales about the 
wonders of the East, are of very slight value.* 

Europe was practically ignorant of India until the veil 
was lifted by Alexander’s operations and the reports of 
his officers. Some twenty years after his death the Greek 
ambassadors sent by the kings of Syria and Egypt to the 
court of the Maurya emperors recorded careful observations 
on the country to which they were accredited, which have 
been partially preserved in the works of many Greek and 


‘ Macdonell, Hitt, of SatukrU 
Literature, p. 801. The Vishnu 
Puiapa was translated by H. H. 
Wilson, whose version was im¬ 
proved and annotated by Hall. 
The relative dates of the different 
Purapas, as stated by Bhandaricar 
In Early lliet. of the Dekkan, 2nd 
ed.,p.l62(B(>mMyGasrHeer(l898), 
vol. I, part it) are corrected by 
the more recent reaenrehes of Mr. 
Pargiter, for which see App. A at 
the end of this chapter. 

* Rawllnson. Ilerodotue, vol. ii, 
p. 408 ; iv, aor. 

' Trmlated by McCrindle in 


Ind. Ant, x, 296; the traiubttion 
was also published separately at 
Calcutta In 1882. AH the pre- 
Alexandriiw notices of India are 
laboriously collected and discussed 
by Wilhelm Reese in Die grieekie- 
eken Nachrickten Sber Inaien Ms 
sum Fetdzuge Alexandere dee Groe- 
sen, a pamphlet of 106 pages in¬ 
cluding bibliography, Teubiwr, 
leipsig, 1914. Tlwnoticca include 
scraps horn Aristotle, who seems 
to have used Hecataeus and 
Ktisiiis. Herodotus seeiiu to rest 
on Hecataeus and Skylax. 
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Roman authors. The f ragments of Megastlienes are especially 
valuable.* 

Arrian, a Graeco-Roman official of the second century Arrisn, 
after Christ, wrote a capital description of India, os well as “iwr., 
an admirable critical history of Alexander’s invasion. Both 
these works being based upon the reix>rts of Ptolemy son of 
Lagos, and other officers of Alexander, and the writings of 
the Greek ambassadors, are entitled to a large extent to the 
credit of contemporary documents, so far as the Indian 
history of the fourth century b.c. is concerned. The works 
of Quintus Curtius and other authors, who essayed to tell 
the story of Alexander’s Indian campaign, arc far inferior in 
value; but each has merits of its own.* 

The philosophical romance, eomiwscd in honour of Apol- Apollo- 
lonios of Tyana by Philostratos ‘ the Athenian ’ alx>ut Tyano, 
A.o. 213-18 at the request of the empress Julia Uomiui, 
professes to give minute and interesting details of the 
observations made by the hero of the book in the course of 
a tour through north-western India, which according to 
Professor Petrie took place in the cold season of a. d. 48-4. 

If the details recorded could be trusted this account would 
be invaluable, but so'much of the story is obviously fiction 
that few statements by the author can be accepted with 
confidence. Although it is not certain that A|H>llonios - 
visited India at all, he had access to correct information on 
certain points, which has been conllrnicd by modern re¬ 
searches.’ 


‘ Edited by Schwanbeck, Bonn, version of tlie Periplut is that by 
IBM; trsmiuted by .Mct'rindie, W. H. Scholf (1912). 

1877. ' Concerning the credibility of 

■ Most of the Greek and Homan the talc see 1‘riHuIx, The tiuHan 
notices of India have been coUect- TnaxU of Apolloniui of Tyana, Ac. 
ed, translated, and discussed by (Quarilcn, IH78, a very rare book); 
McCrindle in six useful books, I'rof. Flinders Petrie, Ptrmmal He- 
published between 1882 and 1901, lifion in Egypt brfon ChritlianUy, 
and dealing with (I) KtCsias, (2) 1909; the two traiulationa of the 

IndUta of Megasthenes and Arrian, work of Philostratos published by 
(8) PrriptuM oj the Erythraean Prof. Philllmorc and V. C. Cony- 
;$ra. (4) Ptolemy's Geography, bearelnl913; V. A. Smith's pa- 
(8) Alexander'a Invasion, and per The Indian Travels of Apol- 
(8) Ancient India, as dotnibed by ionius of Tyana' (Z. D. M. 0., 
other ciassical writers. The latest 1914); and slarshall, A OaUe to 
TaeUa (Calcutta, 1918), pp. IS, 91. 
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ChlncM 

hii- 

toriant. 


f Fs-Uen, 
Chinen 
pilgrim. 



The Chinese ‘Father of history’, Sstt-ma-eh’ien, ‘the 
Herodotus of China who completed his work about 100 b. c., 
is the first of a long series of Chinese historians, whose 
writings throw much light upon the early annals of India. 
The accurate chronology of the Chinese authors gives their 
statements peculiar value.* — 

The stream of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who continued 
for several centuries to visit India, which they regarded as 
their Holy Land, begins with Fa-hien (Fa-hsien); who 
started on his travels in a. o. 899, and returned to China 
fifteen years later. The book in which he recorded his 
journeys has been preserved complete, and translated once 
into French, and four times into English. I t includes a ver y 
i nteresting an d valuable de scription of the g overnment and 
B ^ial w n dition of the Gangetic^proviBces dum^ the reign 
of Chandra-g upta II, VikramSditya.* He visited Ce}don_in 
A.D. 412 during~t he reign of BuddHadHsa.* Several other 
pilgrims l^behlnd them works which contribute something 
to the elucidation of Indian history, and their testimony will 
be cited in due course. 

The prince of pilgrims, the illustrious Hiuen Tsang, whose 
fame as Master of the Law still resounds through all Bud¬ 
dhist lands, deserves more particular notice. His travels, 
described in a work entitled Records of the Western World, 
which has been translated into French, English, and German, 
extended from a. d. 629 to 64S, and covered an enormous 
area, including almost every part of India, except the extreme 
south. His book is a treasure-house of accurate information, 
indispensable to every student of Indian antiquity, and 
has done more than any archaeological discovery to render 

‘ Chavannes has publiahed 6ve S. J. (Chang-Hai, ISOS), Is v«y 
volumes, out o( nine, 47 chapters useAil, 

out of ISO, of a translation of Salt- ■ In order to prevent confusion, 

ms-ch'len. The French sinolo- the name of Chandragupts Maur- 
gists have been specially active ya It printed without the hyphen. 
In exploring the Chinese sources and that of Chandra-gupta I and 
of Indian hittory, and several of II of the Gupta dynasty with it. 
thetr pubUcationa will be cited In ' He thus preceded Buddhagho- 
laterehapteri. Forthechronology, tha'a visit by tome seventy years 
the work entitled Amchroniimss (Ayrton In TAs Gqdm AsUtqtmif 
cAinoit, by Le P. Mawat Tebang, and LUtraty lIsfMcr, Get. ISIS, 
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possible the remarkable resuscitation of lost Indian history 
which has been recently effected. Althou gh the chief historical 
Hi^ cn T sang’s work consists in its contemporary 
dwcription^f political, religious, and social institutions, the 
pilgrim has increased the debt of gratitude due to his memory 
by recording a considerable mass of ancient tradition, winch 
vould have been lost but for his care to preserve it. The Life 
of Hiiten Tsang, composed by his friend liwui-li, contributes 
many details supplemental to the narrative in the Records,' 
t|ipugh not quite so trustworthy. 

The learned mathematician and astronomer, AlbirQnl,|[AIM- 
nlmost the only Muhammadan scholar who has ever taken 
the trouble to master Sanskrit, essentially a language of 
idolatrous unbelievers, when regarded from a Muslim jioint of 
view, entered India in the train of Mahmfld of Ghazni. His 
work, descriptive of the country, and entitled ‘ An Enquiry 
into India' (Tn^kik-i-Hind), which w^s finished in a. d. 1080, 
isjgf high value as an account of Hindu manners, science, and 
literature ; but contributes comparatively little information 
which can be utilized for the purposes of political history.* 

The visit of the Venetian traveller, Mareo Polo, to Southern Marco 
India in a. d. 1294-S just comes within the limits of this 
volume.* 


The Muhammadan historians of India are valuable autho- Muham- 
rities for the history of the conquest by the armies of Islam ; 
and the early Muslim travellers throw much light upon the toriara. 
condition of the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms.* 


' See Appendix B, The Chineu 
Pilgrims, at the end of this chap¬ 
ter. 

' Edited and translated by 
Sachau. Raverty points out that 
the title of AlMrUnl's work is 
Ta^; not TMkh-i-Hind {J. A. 
S. B., 1872, part I, p. 186 note). 
The author's full designation was 
AbO-Rihln, Muhanunwi, son of 
Ahmad ; but he became familiar¬ 
ly known as the l/sM, or Master, 
BO-Rihan, sumamed Al-BerOnl 
(ibid.). 

' H. Cordier brought out a new 
edition of Yule's version In 1608. 

* The works of both the his¬ 


torians and the travellem are most 
conveniently consulted in Elliot 
and Dowson's History of India as 
told by its oom Historians, 8 vols., 
1867-77: a valuable work, al¬ 
though nut free from errors, many 
of which have been corrected by 
Raverty in various publications. 
Bayley and Dowson's History of 
Gtaardt, 1886 (only one volume 
published), is a supplement to the 
general collection. See also AbO 
Turab's History of Gsiiardi, ed. 
Denison Rom, publisbed by A. S. 
B., 1606 I and Wliberlbrce-Bdl’s 
The History of ttathUMd, ton- 
don, 1616. 
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The monumental class of archaeological evidence, con¬ 
sidered by itself and apart from the inscriptions on the walls 
of buildings, while it offers little direct contribution to the 
materials for political history, is of high illustrative value, 
and greatly helps the student in realizing the power and 
magnificence of some of the ancient dynasties. The stratifi¬ 
cation or orderly succession of the layers of ruined buildings, 
when systematically observed, as it has been by Si r J. H . 
Marshall, may be made to yield conclusive testimony con¬ 
cerning the relative dates of dynasties and stages of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Unquestionably the most copious and important source of 
early Indian history is the epigraphic; and the accurate 
knowledge of many periods of the long-forgotten past which 
has now been attained is derived mainly from the patient 
study of inscriptions during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The great majority of inscriptions are commemo¬ 
rative, dedicatory, or donative. The first and second classes 
comprise a vast variety of records, extending from the mere 
signature of a pilgrim’s name to an elaborate panegyrical 
poem in the most artificial style of Sanskrit verse; and for 
the most part arc incised on stone. The t hird clas s, the 
donative inscriptions, or grants, on the other hand, are 
mostly engraved on plates of copper, the favourite material 
used for permanent record of conveyances. 

Pre-eminent among inscriptions of a special character are 
Asoka’s edicts, or sermons on stone, which form a class by 
themselves ; no other sovereign having imitated his practice 
of engraving ethical exhortations on the rocks. Equally 
peculiar is the record on tables of stone of two Sanskrit plays 
at AjmSr and of a third at Dh&r. Also at Ohar on the pillars 
of the Bhoja Sftla, an old grammar-school, c. a. d. 1150, are 
two curious inscriptions—one ‘ a chart of the Sanskrit 
alphabet ’, the other a table of verbal terminations from the 
Katantra. They are engraved Sarpahandha, * in the form of 
intertwining serpents with their bodies twisted lengthwise 
and cross-wise, leaving oblong spaces within for letters.’ • 


‘ A. a. Ptag. Btp. O'. I., MIT-IS, p. M. 
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A fragmentary i nscrip tio n at C hitor, on the great tower, is 
part o f ^treatise on arc hHecture.;^~M~Kudimr}¥mftTin in the 
Pudukoltai State is a rock inscription, apparently of the 
seventh century, containing the score of music for the t frid.* 

One of the oddest of these legacies from the past is a slab 
in Jain temple No. 1 at Deogarh, containing specimens of 
18 dialects {bhasha) and 18 scripts, Maurya, Dravidian, &c.’ 

The south of India is peculiarly rich in inscriptiuns ofl .Soulheni 
almost all kinds, both on stone and copper, some of which I 
attain extraordinary length. The known southern inscrip¬ 
tions number several thousands, and many must remain lor 
future discovery. But these records, notwithstanding their 
abundance, are inferior in interest to the rarer northern 
documents, by reason of their comparatively recent dale. 

No important southern inscription earlier than the Christian 
era is known, except the Mysore and Maski editions of Asoka's 
Minor Rock Edicts and the brief dedications of the Bhatti- 
prolu caskets.* The records prior to the seventh century 
after Christ are few. 

The oldest northern document was suppo.se<l at one time Oldest 
to be the dedication of the relics of Buddha at PiprAwa, which 
was believed to date from about l.'iO B. f., but more recent 
criticism has thrown doubt upon that theory.* At j)rcscnt 
the oldest extant inscription is the Sohgaura copper plate 
from the Gorakhpur district, which is tentatively assigned 
to a date about fifty years prior to Asoka. This document, 
which is concerned with government storehouses, needs 
further elucidation.* T he numbe r of documents prior to the 
Christian era is much more considerable in the north than 
in the south. Few records of the third century after Christ 

' Kirlhom, UrutlMcke india- ‘ Ep. Inti., ii. 828. A few pre- 
cher Sehauapirle in Inwkriflm zu Christian murds of little import- 
/fjmere (Berlin, 19011; Hultzseh, anee exist in Ceylon, and in India 
Arckaml. S. oj ImHa, Annual He- brief inserlptions arc found in 
port, I0av4, p. 240 ; Progr. Rep. eaves in the Arrot region. 

■ irehaeitl. S. W. /., 1903-4, pp. 40, • Barth., J. det Havanis, Oct. 

58. 1900 ; /nd./lnl., 1907, pp. 117-24. 

• Ep. Ind., xii, 226. * .See Proc. A. S. B., 1894 and 

* Sm// eort 0 /Jofnfsffl, p. 274 ; Biihlcr (Vienna Or, J,, vol. x 

Pro*. Rep. N. Circle, 1917-18, (1896), p. 188). 

p. 10. 

SSM P 
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Work re¬ 
maining. 


have survived, but, if the scheme of Kush&n chronology 
adopted in this work is approximately correct, those of the 
second century may be described as numerous. 

Although much excellent work has been done, infinitely 
more remains to be done before the study of Indian inscrip¬ 
tions can be considered as exhausted; and the small body of 
unselhsh workers at the subject is in urgent need of recruits, 
content to find their reward in the interest of the work itself, 
the pleasure of discovery, and the satisfaction of adding to 
the world’s knowledge.* 

Numis-^ The numismatic evidence as a whole is more accessible 
than the cpigraphic. Many classes of Indian coins have been 
discussed in special treatises, and compelled to yield their 
contributions to history ; while a general survey completed 
by Prof. Rapson enables the student to judge how far the 
museof history has been helped by her numismatic handmaid. 

From the time of Alexander’s invasion coins afford invalu¬ 
able aid to the researches of the historian in every period ; and 
for the Bactrian, Indo-Greek, and Indo-Parthian dynasties 
they constitute almost the sole evidence.* 


' Sec Fleet’s article in Ind. Anl.^ 
1001, p. 1, and his chapter ’ Kpi- 
graphy * in ’ The Indian 'Fmpirc \ 
vol. ii of Imperial GtaeUeer, 1008. 
It is imp(»8iDlc to give a complete 
list of the publications in which 
Indian inscriptions appear. The 
properly edite<l records wilt be 
round mostly in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Epigraphia Indica, South 
Indian Inscriptions, and Dr. 
Fleet’s Gupta Inscriuliom; but 
documents, more or less satisfac¬ 
torily edited, will l>c met with in 
almost all the voluminous publi¬ 
cations on Indian archaeology. 
Mr. Lewis Rice has published 
notices of thousands of southern 
documents in Epigraphia Cama- 
tica and other works, summarized 
in Mysore and Coorg from the In¬ 
scriptions (Constable, 1000). Prof. 
Kielhom’a and Prof. Lilders's 
Lists, with Supplements in Ep. 
Ind,, V, vii, viii, and x arc invalu¬ 
able. 

• Some of the principal modern 


works on ancient Indian numis¬ 
matics arc:—Rapson, Indian 
Coins (Strassburg, 1808); and 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, dc., in the British Mu¬ 
seum, 1008 : Cunningham, Cains 
of Ancient /ndia (1801); Cotns 
of Mediaeval India (1894); Von 
Sallet, lyie Sachfolger AUianders 
des Grossen in Baktrien und Indicn 
(Berlin, 1870); P. Gordner, The 
Coins of the Greek and Srythic 
Kings of Bactria and India in the 
Brinsh Museum (1880); V. A. 
Smith, * Andhra History and 
Coinage ’ (Z. D. M. G., 1002,1003); 
Catalogue of Coins in fke Indian 
Museum, vol. i (1006); Elliot, 
Coins of Southern India (1885); 
R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the 
PanjiU> Museum, Lahore, Indo- 
Greek Coins (1014); J. Allan, 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta 
Dynasties and ^a^inka, King of 
Gau4a, with 24 plates, Cataf. of 
Indian Coins in the British Mu¬ 
seum ; lAindon, 1014. Minor 
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The fourth class of materials for, or sources of, early’coiitem-/ 
Indian history, namely, contemporary, or nearly contem- 
[wrary, native literature of an historical kind, is of limited ',«««■' 
extent, comprising, in addition to the Kashmir chronicle 
{ante, p. 10), and local annals of Nepal and Assam, a few 
works in Sanskrit and Prakrit, with certain poems in Tamil. 

None of these works is pure history ; they are all of a roman¬ 
tic character, and present the facts with much embellishment.' 

The best-known composition of this class is that entitlc<l 
‘ Th^Deeds of Harsha ’ {Harsha-Charita), written by Hann, 
almut^ A.D. 620^ in prai.se of his master and patron. King 
Harsha of Thanesar and Kananj, which is of high \’alue, 
both as a depository of ancient tradition, and a record of 
contemporary history, in spite of obvious faults.® A similar 


work called ‘ The Deeds of_V'kramanka ’, by Hilhana, a poet 
of the twelfth century, is devoted to the eulogy of a powerful 
king who ruled a large territory in the soutTi alid west between 
A.D. 1076 and 1126.® valu able poem entitled Hdinacharita, 
dealing with the Pala kings of Kengal, discovered in 1897, was 
published in 1910 ; * and several compositions, mostly by 
Jaiii authors, besides that of Ililhana, treat of th<; history of 


the Chalukya dynasties of the west.® The earliest of the 
Tamil poems alluded to is believed to date from the first or 
second century of the Christian era. These compositions, 
which include epics and pancgyi^es on famous kings of the 
south, appear to contain a good deal of historical matter.^ 


publiratioiu arc too numerous to 
aiiecify. The early essays by 
.lames I’rinscp and other eminent 
seholnts are now mostly obsolete. 

' There are many historical and 
semi-historieal nutiiuseripts in the 
.Mackenzie Collection, of various 
BKcs. Siee lieteriplive Calalntue hy 
It. H. Wilson (1828 ; and Madras 
reprint, 1882). 

' Translated by Cowell and 
Thomas (Or. Trarul. Fund, S. S., 
published by R. As. Society, 18B7). 

' Ed. by Bfihler with English 
Introduction in Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. No. xiv, 1875, and fully de¬ 
scribed and criticized in Ind, An!., 
v(|gTe),pp. 317,824; xxx(lBOl), 
p. 12. 


* Mfmoira A. S. II., vol. Hi 
(ItllO), pp. 1 .IB. 

‘ 1‘rur. A. .S', II., 1001, p. 20 ; 
(i. II. Ojha, Early llitlory af the 
.S'oJnnA'Is, part I, |>. 2; AjmCr, 
1007 ; III llilldt. 

• Aiiaivseil by Mr. V. Kanaka- 
sabhui I’illuif/rid. /Inr.,xvlii,2jl9; 
xix, 329: xxii, I4I). .Sec The 
Tamila Eighlern Hundred Yeara 
.4gu by same author; Madras, 
1004 ; .S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient 
India (1911) i The Ueginninga a/ 
South Indian lliatory, Madras, 
1818 ; M. .Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Tamil Studiea, 6rst series, Madras, 
1014 ; and many artieles in The 
Tamilian Antiquary and other 
(leriodicals. 
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The obstacles which prevented for so many years the con¬ 
struction of a continuous narrative of Early Indian History 
are due not so much to the deficiency of material as to the 
lack of definite chronology referred to by Elphinstone and 
Cowell. The rough material is not so scanty as has been 
sup|H>scd. The data for the reconstruction of the early history 
of all nations arc necessarily meagre, largely consisting of bare 
lists of names supplemented by vague and often contradictory 
traditions which jiass insensibly into popular mythology. 
The historian of ancient India is fairly well provided with 
a supply of such lists, traditions, and mythology ; which, of 
course, require to be treated on the strict critical principles 
applied by modern students to the early histories of both 
western and eastern nations. The application of those prin¬ 
ciples in the case of India is not more diflicult than it is in 
Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, or Rome. The real difficulty is 
thejletermination of fixed chronological points. A body of 
history must be supporteiT upon a skeleton of chronology, 
and without chronology history is impossible. 

The Indian nations, in so far as they maintained a record 
of political events, kejit it by methods of their own, which 
are difficult to understand, and until recently were not at all 
understood. The eras used to date events are not only 
different from those used by other nations, but very numerous 
and obscure in their origin and application. Cunningham’s 
Book of Indian Eras (1888) enumerates more than a score of 
systems which have been employed at different times and 
places in India for the computation of dates; and his list 
might be considerably extended. The successful efforts of 
several generations of scholars to recover the forgotten 
history of ancient India have been largely devoted to a study 
of the local modes of chronological computation, and have 
resulted in the attainment of accurate knowledge concerning 
most of the eras used in inscriptions and other documents.* 

' The late Ptofeuor Kielhorn, acholsn have made valuable con- 
Professor Jacobi. Mr. R. Sewell, tributlona to knowledge. Among 
and Ur. J. P. Fleet have done Indian atudents o( the aubject 
specially valuable service in this Uiwan L. U. Swamikannu Pillai is 
department, and many other pre-eminent. 
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Armed with these results, it is now possible for a writer on 
Indian history to compile a narrative arranged in orderly 
chronological sequence, which could not have been thought of 
before the elose of the nineteenth century. 

For a long time the only approximately certain date in the Greek 
early history of India was that of the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, as determined by his identification with l*n“- 
Sandrakottos, the contemporary of Seleukos Nikator, accord¬ 
ing to Greek authors. The synchronism of Chandragupta’s 
grandson, Asoka, with Antiochos Thcos, grandson of Seleukos, 
and four other Hellenistic princes, having l)ePl»|establishe*l 
subsequently in 1888, the chronology of the Maurya dynasty 
was placed upon a firm basis, and is no longer open to doubt 
in its main outlines. 

With the exception of these two synchronisms, and certain 
dates in the seventh century after Christ, determined by the 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim, 1 linen Tsang, the whole 
scheme of Indian chronology remained indeterininate and 
exposed to the caprice of every rash gucsscr. 

A great step in advance was gained by Fleet’s determina- Gupta 
tion of the Gupta era, which had been the subject of much 
wild conjecture. His demonstration that the year 1 of that 
era is a. j>. 819-20 fixed the ehronologieal [losition of a most 
im|)ortant dynasty, and reduced chaos to order. Fa-hien’s 
aceount.of the civil administration of the Gangetie provinces 
at the beginning of the fifth century thus fell into its place as 
an important historical document illustrating the reign of 
Chandra-gupta II, VikramAditya, one of the greatest of 
Indian kings. Most of the difficulties which continued to 
embarrass the chronology of the Gupta period, even after 
the announcement of Fleet’s discovery in 1887, have been 
removed by M. Sylvain L6vi’$ publication of the synchronism 
of Samudragupta with King Meghavarna of Ceylon (c. a. d. 
852-.79). 

■ A connected, although imperfect, history of the Andhra Andhra 
dynasty has been rendered possible by the establishment of 'iiron- 
synchronisms between the Andhra kings and the Western 
satraps. 
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In short, the labours of many scholars have succeeded in 
tracing in firm lines the outline of the history of Northern 
India from the beginning of the historical period to the 
Muhammadan conquest, with one important exception, that 
of the Kushan or Indo-Scythian period, the date of which, to 
the extent of about forty years, is still open to discussion. 
The system of Kush&n ehronology adopted in this volume 
has much to recommend it, and is sufHciently supported to 
serve as a good working hypothesis. If it should ultimately 
secure general acceptance, the whole scheme of North Indian 
chronology may be considered as settled, although many 
details will remain to be filled in. 

Much progress has been mode in the determination of the 
chronology of the Southern dynasties, and the dates of the 
Pallavas, a dynasty the very existence of which was unknown 
to European students until 1840, have been worked out with 
s|>rcinl success. 

The foregoing review will, I trust, satisfy my readers that 
the attempt to write ‘ a connected relation of the national 
necteil _ transactions ’ of India (irior to the Muhammadan con<iuest 
is justitied by an ade<|uatc supply of material facts and 
sullieicnt determination of essential chronological data. 

APPENDIX A 
The Age of the I'lirdpas. 

Wilson's U. II. Wilson, misunderstanding certain passages in the 
erronr- Purumis us referring to the Muhammadans, enunciated the 
ousdate. yis/irtu Pur Ana was composed in or about 

A. 11 . 104.4. The error, excusable in Wilson’s time, unfortunately 
continued to be reiieated frequently, although refuted by patent 
facts many years ago.* The |)ersistent rci>etition of Wilson's 
mistake renders it desirable to bring together a few easily 
intelligible and decisive proofs that the Purknas arc very much 
older than he supposed. 

Kvidenec Albfrilnl, who wrote his srirntiitc account of India in a. o. IOSO, 
of gives a list of the eighteen Purftnas ‘ composed by tlie so-called 

AlbtrflnI. [{j,i,ig |,nd actually seen three of them, namely parts of the 
Uateya, Adilya, and Vdyu. He also gives a variant list of the 

* c. g., it n-eurs in the latest, 22nd, edition of Sir W. Hunter's 
book, A Brief History of the ItuUan People, 1827, p. 103. 
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eighteen works, as named in the FtsAnu PurAna.'^ It is, therefore, 
certain that in a. d. 1030 the Purfinas were, as now, eighteen in 
number, and were regarded as coming down from immemorial 
antiquity when the m>'thical Rishis lived. 

B&m, the author of the Ilarsha^Charita^ or panegyric on King 
Harsha, who wrote about a. d. 020, carries the proof of the 
antiquity of the Pnriinas four centuries further back. When 
he went home to his village on the S5n river, in the country 
now known as the Shuhabad District, he listened to Sudfishti, 
who read ‘ with a chant * the PurAna described as pm'anaprokta 
which may be identified with either the }'Ayu or XhcUrahmAt^a.* 
Dr. Fiihrer belicvwl that he could prove the use by Bilna of the 
Agm\ BhAgavata, and ^^ATk(tndeya PurAnns, ns well ns the VAyu.* 

Indc))endcnt proof of the existence of tlie Skaudn PurAna at 
the same period is afforded by a Bengal manuscript of that work, 
* written in Gupta hand, to which as early a date as the mid<lle 
of the seventh century can l)e assigned on palacographical 
grounds.’ * 

The Puranas in some form were well known to the author 
of the * Questions of Milinda ’ {Mitindapanhu) us ancient sacred 
writings grouped with the Vedas and epic ihx'iiis. Ihxik I of 
that work, in which the first reference occurs, is undouhte<lly 
part of the original composition, and was almost certainly com* 
|>osed earlier than a. n. 

Many other early quotations from, or references to, the 
Puranas have been collected by Buhler. who points out tiuit 
‘ tlic account of the future kings in the I’AyupurAna, ViatmU’ 
purAnOy MatsyapurAno, and BrahmAndapurAmt seems to stop with 
the iin{>erial Guptas and their contemporaries'.® Biihlcr speaks 
of ‘ future kings because all the historical statements of the 
Purftnas arc given in the form of prophecy, in order to maintain 
the appearance of great antiquity In the books, which in their 
oldest forms were undoubtedly very ancient. 

Mr. F. E. Pargiter in his valuable work, The Dynasties of the 
Kali Age (Clarendon Press, 1913), has succee<led in obtaining 
more definite results. He suggests that the Bhavishya PurAna 
in its early form wus the original authority from which the Maisya, 
Fdyu, and BrahmAn^a PurAnas derived their dynastic lisU. The 
VAyu and BrahmA^a were originally one, and have become 
differentiated. The versions of the lists as now found in the 
Maisyay VAyu, and BrahmA^a PurAnas ’ grew out of one and 
the same original text.’ But the Matsya version is in some 
respects the best of those three, notwithstanding that it includes 
additions of later date. The Vishnu and BhAgavata PurAnas are 

' .Sochau’s translation, vol. i, lit, p. 205. 
pp. 180, 181, 264. • J. R. A. S.y 1903. p. 198. 

* Cowell and Thomas, trans., * 5. 0. vul. xxxv, pp.6,247. 

p. 72. * ind. Ani.y vol. xxv (1896), 

• Trans, Vlth Or. CongrtsSy vol. p. 828. 
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later condensed redactions, and the Bhaviahya in its existing form, 
which has been freely corrupted and interpolated, is worthless for 
historical purposes. Those purposes are served chiefly by the 
Mataya, Vdyu, and Brohman^a. There are clear indications that 
the Sanskrit account of the dynasties as it now stands in these 
three works is an adaptation of older Pr&krit Hokaa, or verses; and 
there is some reason for suspecting that the most ancient text was 
originally written in tlie Kliaroshthi script. 

Mr. Pargiter holds that the first compilation of the historical 
matter may have been made in the reign of the Andhra king, 
Yajfla^rl, about tlic end of the second century after Christ; that 
the first certain compilation was made in the original Bhaoishya 
VurOna about a. d. 200 ; that the Bhaviahya account was revised 
about A. D. 8IS-20 and inserted in MS. e Vdyu-, that the same 
account was again revised a few years later, about a. d. 825-30, 
and inserted in the otlier Vdyu MSS. as well as in the Brahmdn^a, 
so that those Purdifas have preserved tlic contents of the Bhaviah¬ 
ya at the date last named. The Mataya version seems to preserve 
the Bhaviahya text in a sliglitly earlier stage, dating from about 
the last quarter of the third century. 

Keith traverses all Pargiter's theories, and holds that bhaviahya 
simply means ‘ in the futurePargiter maintains his view as 
to the interpretation of the word in a reply to Keith.* J. Kennedy 
discusses the historical value of the Puranio tradition, and gives 
Pargiter credit fur weaving it into a ‘ consecutive and intelligible 
whole 

Mr. Pargiter’s treatise is bused on the collation of sixty-three 
MS.S., and deserves careful study. It cites other authorities fully. 
Purgnas I niay add that I'urdnaa in some shape were already authorita- 
in fourth tive in the fourth century B. c. The author of the Arlhaadaira 
century ranks the Atharvavfda and Itihdaa as the fourth and fifth Vedas 
"■ (Bk. I, ch. 3); and directs the king to sfrend his afternoons in 

the study of Itihdaa, which is defined as comprising six factors, 
namely, (1) Purdna, (2) Itivn'tta (history), (8) Akhydyika (tales), 
(4) Vddharana (illustrative stories), (5) Dharmaidatra, and 
(A) Arthaidatra (Bk. I, ch. 5). 

APPENDIX B 

The Chineae Pilgrima. 

Chinese The transliteration of Chinese names presents such difllculties, 
• owing to many reasons, that much variation exists in practice, 
a- cn. name of the first pilgrim is variously spelled as Fk-Hien 
(I-egge); Fa-hian (Laidlay, Beal); and Fa-Hsien (Giles and 
Watters). In this volume Legge's spelling has been adopted. 

> J. K. A. S.. 1014, pp. 1021-81. 

< Ibid., 1015, pp. 51B-31, and pp. 141-T, 328. 
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omitting the long vowel fnark» which is not used by the other 
scholars named. 

Fa-hien’s work, entitled Fo-hto-ki (or * Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms ’), covers the ])enod from a. d. 399 to 414.* 

The early French version by Messrs. R^musat, Klaproth, and Freiieh 
I^ndresse (1836) was translaM into Knglish by J. W. l^idlay, 'emioii. 
and published anonymously at Calcutta in 1848, with aclditioiml 
notes and illustrations, which still deserve to be consulted. 

Beal issued an independent version in a small volume, entitled Beal's 
Buddhist iHlgrimSt published in 1809, which was disflgiired by vcreioiw. 
many errors. His amended and miu'h improved rtmdering 
appeared in the first volume of Buddhht Hreords of thf llVsfem 
World (Triibner's Oriental Series, Boston, 1885); hut the notes 
to the earlier version were not reprinte<l in full. 

The translation by (hies, wliich np})eare<l at London and (hles's 
Shanghai in 1877, is intermediate in dale between Benl'H version, 
two versions; and the notes, which are largely <lcvoted to 
incisive criticisms on the early work of Beal. (*ontain little 
to help the reader who desires to study the pilgrim's observations 
from an Indian point of view. But (hles's scarce little volume 
is of value as an indeiHUident rendering 4»f the difllciilt ('hinesc 
text by a highly qualified linguist. (U'rtain ermrs in his work 
were corrected by Watters in his articles * Ka-hsicn and his 
Knglish Translators in the ('hhm Rfvifw, vol. viil. 

The latest translation, that of Legge (Oxford, Clarcmlon Press, l-^'glfCs 
1886), is on the whole the most servicouble ; the author having '■*'**^*””* 
had the advantage of using his predect*ssf)rs' labours. The notes, 
however, leave much to be desired. The final translation t»f 
Fa-hien’s Trwefs, equipped with an up-to-iiate commentary 
adequately fulhlling the requirements of both Chinese am! Indian 
scholarship, has not yet appeared ; and the profluction of Mich 
a work by a single writer is almost impossible. 

The pro|)er spelling of Hiuen Tsang’s name has been the Name of 
subject of considerable discussion ; and the variation in practice /J******' 
has been, and still is, very great.* ** 

The question may be considered as settled, so far ns such 
matters can be settled, by the ruling of Professor (’havannes 
that * deux orthogmphes sont admissibles ; oii birn rorthographe 
Kcientiflque Hiuni’Tsang. ou bien rorthographe confomic a la 
prononciation p^kinoise Hium^khoang [^^^chwAtig in Rnglisli] 

It must, of course, be remembered that to a French reader the 

' M. Chavanties (.S'on^ Fun, p. (I<<eggc), llhucn Kw4n (Naniio), 

58) ofliees with Lcggc and Watters Yuan Chw&ng (Rhys Davids), 
that Fa-hien bcjpin his travels in This list (J. B. A. >V., 1892, n. 887) 

A. D. 309. might be extended. Sec Watters, 

* Hiouen Thsang (Julien and i, 6. 

Wade), Huan Chwang (Mayers), * Heligieux BninentM, Addenda, 

YuCn Chwing (WyUe), Hiuen p. 202. 

Tsiang (Beal), llsdan ('hwang 
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initial // ia in practice silent. Professor de Lacouperie also held 
that Hiuen Tsang was the best mode of spelling the name, and 
I have therefore adopted it. Beal’s spelling, Hiuen Tsiang, 
which his books have made more or less familiar to English 
readers, is nearly the same. 

Julien's M. Stanislas Julien’s great work, which included a French 
version of both the Life and Travels of Hiuen Tsang (8 vols., 

veraions. I’**''*’ 1*58-0), has never been superseded; but it is now very 
scarce and difllcult to obtain. Beal’s English version of the 
Travels appeared in 1885 in the volumes already cited ; and was 
followed in 1888 by a translation of the Life. The notes were 
supplied to a large extent by Burgess. The student of Indian 
history flmls himself compelled sometimes to consult both the 
French and English versions. The commentary in both is now 
out of date ; but the deficiencies have been supplied in consider¬ 
able measure by a work compiled by Watters, entitled On Yuan 
Clavimgs Travels in India (R. As. Soc., lOO^-S, 2 vols.). An 
adequate annotated translation of the Life and Travels of Hiuen 
Tsang would require the co-operation of a syndicate of scholars. 
The llrst draft of his book, the Ta TAng-Ilsi-yil-chi, ' Records of 
Western Lands of the Great Ting Period ’, was iiresentcd to the 
Emperor in 6-16, b<lt the bonk, as we have it now, was not eom- 
l>lcted until 648. It was apparently copied and circulated in MS. 
in its early form during the author’s life, and for some time after. 
There arc several editions, which present eonsiderablc variations 
in both the text and the .supplementary notes and explanations. 
The ‘ Ilan-slian ’ recension, which seems to be the only one 
hitherto known to Western sc-holars, is substantially a modern 
Soochow reprint of an edition of the Ming period. Three other 
editions were consulted by Watters, who has noted the more 
important variant readings (fin Yuan Chwang, eh. 1). The 
pilgrim’s route can be traced by the help of the Itinerary and 
maps added by the author of this history to the second volume 
of Watters’s book. 

Inferior Students should not forget the fact that Bks. (chuan) x, xi, 

of Hook's^ and xii of Hiuen Tsang’s Travels are far inferior in authority to 

X- xii. 1'*® earlier books. VVatters's observations arc as follows:— 
‘ According to the Records the pilgrim proceeded from Malakuta 
to Seng-ka-lo or Ceylon, but the Life represents him as merely 
hearing of that country. If we had only the Records we should 
be at liberty to believe that he proceeded to Ceylon, and returned 
thence to Dravidu. But it is perluips better to regard him as 
writing about Malnko(ta and Ceylon from information given to 
him in Uravida, and from books. There seems to be much in 
Chuan x and xi timt is not genuine, and it may be observed that 
in certain old texts like C these two cAuon are given without 
mention of Picn-chi as compiler. They arc also, together with 
Chuan xii, marked by the character gi, meaning doubtful. It does 
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not seem, therefore, to be necessary to dwell much on the curious 
legends and descriptions given in this part of the Rfcorda ' (vol. II, 
p. 238). 

The small work descriptive of the mission of Song-yun and 
Ilwei'Sing, early in the sixth century, has been translated by 
Heal in the first volume of Rfcords. A revised critical translation 
ill l<>ench, fully annotated, has been published by Chavannes.' 

The itinerary of C^k'ong (Ou*k’ong), who travelled in the 
eighth century, has been translated by Sylvain l«^vi and 
Chavannes.* 

The latter scholar has published (Paris, 1894) an admirably 
edited version of a work by I-tsing (Yi-tsing), entitled Br/i- 
^Uux MnenU qui alUrent cfiercher la hi dam hs pays cfocctdenf, 
which gives an account of no less than sixty ('hinese Huddhist 
pilgrinw who visited India in the latter half of the sc'venth 
century. 

Idsing, who died in a. d. 713. at the age of seventy-nine, was 
himself a pilgrim of no small distinction. ‘This great monk, 
no less famous in the Huddhist world of China than Iliuen Thsjuig 
with whom we arc more familiar, was pr<‘-emiiuntly a scholar 
and the best Sanskritist amongst the Chinese pilgrims whose 
writings have yet reached us. Ills stay at the centres of learning 
in the Hindu colonics of Sumatra, and t(*ii years' study at the 
university of Nalanda under the greatest professors of the time, 
gave him an intimate knowledge of the methods of the teaching 
of Sanskrit and the complete curriculum in Vfigue in those days, 
and enabled him to describe them in faithful di'tail. The 
uni(|uc treatment of the subject forms the thirty-lifth chapter 
of The Ihcords of Baddhist Practices in hidin' * His interesting 
work, A Becord of the Buddhist Beliftion as practised in India tmd 
the Malay Archipelago (a. d. 971- 95), has been skilfully tranHiated 
by J. Takakusu (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1899). This bcHik, 
while invaluable for the history <tf Huddhism and Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, contributes little to the materials for jMditieal history. 


‘ Pay age de Song I'un dans 
VVdydna et le dandhdra (518-22 
p. C.), in Bull, de I'Rcole Fr. d’A’x* 
tremedhient (Hanoi, lOWI). This 
cxc'cllent work contains notices of 
many other early pilgrims, includ¬ 
ing I'he-mong (Tehc-mong), who 


qiiitte<l (liina in a. n. -MH only five 
years Inter than Fa-hien (|>. 14); 
and Ka-vong, who started in a.d. 
120 . 

* Journal Asiatiyue, IK!}.'!. 

* J. and Proe. A. S. Itlll. 
p. 309. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DYNASTIES BEFORE ALEXANDER 
600 B. c. TO 826 B. c. 

itory The political history of India begins for an orthodox 
chro- Hindu more than three thousand years before the Christian 
ogy- era with the famous war waged on the banks of the Jumna, 
between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pandu, as related in 
the vast epic known as the Mahdbhfirata.' But the modern 
critie fails to find sober history in bardic tales, and is con¬ 
strained to travel down the stream of time much farther 
before he comes to on anchorage of solid fact. In order to be 
available for the purpose of history, events must be suscep¬ 
tible of arrangement in definite chronological order, and 
capable of being dated approximately, if not exactly. Facts 
to which dates cannot t)c assigned, although they may be 
invaluable for the purimscs of ethnology, philology, and 
other sciences, arc of no use to the historian. Modern 
research has brought to light innumerable facts of the highest 
scientific value concerning prehistoric India, but the impossi¬ 
bility of a.ssigning dates to the phenomena discovered 
excludes them from the domain of the historian, whose vision 
cannot pass the line which .separates the dated from the 
undated. 

in- That line, in the ease of India, may be drawn, at the 
orlenl earliest, through the middle of the seventh century b. c.; a 
io«l. pcrio<l of progress, marked by the development of maritime 
eommercc, and probably by the diffusion of a knowledge of 
the art of writing. Up to about that time the inhabitants of 
India, even the most intellectual races, seem to have been 

' The epoch of the Kaliyusa, morethansixcentuneslaterfCun- 
3102 B.C.. is usually hlentihctl with ningham, Indian Ifros, pp. 6-18). 
the era of Yudhisnthira, and the See FleA. J,H.A,S,f 1011, p. 
date oftheMahthharata war. But 675; and R. Shanuisastry, Gandm 
certain astronomers date the war Ayma (Mysore, 1908), 
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generally ignorant of the art of writing, and to have been 
obliged to trust to highly trained memory fur the transmission 
of knowledge.' 

/In those days vast territories were still covered by forest, 
the home of countless wild beasts uiul seiinty tril)os of savage 
men ; while regions of great extent in Northern India had 
been occupied for untold centuries by more or less civilized 
communities of the higher races who, from time to time, 
during the unrecorded past, had pierced the mountain 
barriers of the north-western frontier. I’raetieally nothing 
is ascertained concerning the immigration of the (mssibly 
equally advanced Dravidian races who entered India, we 
know not how, where, or whence, spread us er the plateau of 
the Deccan, and extended to the extremity of the Peninsula. 
Our slender stock of knowhalge is limited to the fortunes of 
the vigorous races, speaking an .\ryan tongue, who poured 
down from the mountains of the Hindu Kush and Pamirs, 


iilling the plains of the Panjab and tin- upper basin of the 
Ganges with a sturdy and quick-willed population, unques¬ 
tionably su|X'rior to the aboriginal races of those regions. 
The settled country between the Himalaya mountains and 
the Narbada river was divided into a nudtiliide of indepen¬ 
dent states, some monarchies and soiiu* tribal republics, 
owning no allegiance to any paramount power, secluded 
from the outer world, and free to fight among themselves. 


The most ancient literary traditions, compiled probably in the 


fourth or fifth century b. c., 
' J. Kennedy, * The Early Com¬ 
merce of India with Babvlon ; 
700-330 B.C.’ (J. K. A. sV., *1808, 
p|>. 241-88); niihler, * Indisehi' 
ralaeographic (firrundnuis Jndo^Ar. 
Phil, utid /tlf., Stnu»burK, 180H); 
transl. as Appendix to Inti. Ant., 
vol. xxxiii (1904); * On the Origin 
of tlie Br&hma and KharosthI Al¬ 
phabets * (two papers, in Sitzb. 
Akad. IFist. 1893); Ho- 

emle, * An Epigraphtcal Note on 
Palmdeaf, Paper, and Birchbark * 
{J.A.S.It., vol. Ixix, part 1, 
1900). I have not leen a Dutch 
work by HoUe, OiMf*en Situw- 
Indiicht Alphobetten, Batavia, 


but lookiii|( back to an oldvr 

1882, cited in J.H.A.S., 1911, 
|>. 370. The art of writing may 
nave l>oen introduml by mer¬ 
chants on the south-western coast 
as early as the eighth century n. c., 
or even before that time. The 
knowledge of the art seems to have 
gradually spread to the north, 
where probably it l>ecame widely 
known during the seventh century. 
But, of course, no data exist for 
accurate chronology. .So much Is 
clear, tlwt writing must have been 
known long before the appearance 
of the eariiest extant inscriptions 
in the fourth or fifth century b. c. 


.Sixteen 
states ill 
N. Indii. 
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time, enumerate sixteen of such states or powers, extending 
from GandhSra, on the extreme north-west of the Panj&b, 
comprising the modern districts of PeshSwar and Rawalpindi, 
to Avanti or Malwd, with its capital Ujjain, which still retains 
its ancient name unchanged.^ 

The works of ancient Indian writers from which our his¬ 
torical data are extracted do not ordinarily profess to be 
histories, and are mostly religious treatises of various kinds. 
In such compositions the religious element necessarily takes 
the foremost place, and the secular affairs of the world 
occupy a very subordinate position. The particulars of 
political history incidentally recorded refer in consequence 
chiefly to the countries most prominent in the development 
of Indian religion. 

The systems which wc call Jainism and Buddhism had 
their roots in the forgotten speculations of the prehistoric 
past i but, as we know them, were founded respectively by 
VardhamSna MahSvira and Gautama Buddha. Both these 
philosophers, who were for many years contemporary, were 
born, lived, and died in or near the kingdom of Magadha, 
the modern South Bihar. Mahfivira, the son of a nobleman 
of VaisAli, the famous city north of the Ganges, was nearly 
related to the royal family of Magadha, and died at PSwfi, in 
the modern district of Patna, within the territory of that 
kingdom. 

Gautama Buddha, although born farther north, in the 
Sikya territory at the foot of the Nepal hills,* underwent his 
most memorable spiritual experiences at Bodh Gayh in 
Magadha, and spent many years of his ministry within the 
limits of that state. The Buddhist and Jain books, therefore, 
tell us much about the Vrijjian confederacy, of which Vaisali 

' The complete list will be found some other scholars can admit, 
in Rhys Dardds's Buddhitl India, * The Sskya territoiy, to the 
p. 23. The first two chapters of north of the modem Bast) and 
that work furnish full references to Gorakhpur Districts, was a depen- 
the I’ali texts which give informs- dency of Kosala. ‘ The Blessed 
tion about the clans and states in One also is of Kosala' (Rock- 
the Hfth and sixth centuries. Pro- hill, ti/e of the Buddha, p. 114). 
fessor Rhys Davids to inclined to See aim /(taka No. 463 (Cam- 
attribute nigher antiquity to the bridge transl., iv, 92). 

Pali Buddhist scriptures than 
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was the capital,* and about Magadha, with its sulKirdinatc 
kingdom of Anga (Bh&galpur). 

The neighbouring realm of Kosala, the modern kingdom Kosalu 
of Oudh, was closely connected with Magadha by many tics ; k**!. 
and its capital SrUvasti (Savatthi), situated on the upi)cr 
course of the Rapti near the foot of the hills, was the reputed 
scene of many of Buddha’s most striking discourses.- 

In the sixth century n. c. Kosala appears to have ocrupie<l 
the rank afterwards attained by .Magadha, and to have 
enjoyed precedence as the premier stale of Up|H'r India. It 
is therefore mentioned as often as the rival power. At the 
beginning of the historical period, the smaller kingdom of 
Kasi, or Benares, apparently had lost its independence, and 
had been annexed by Kosala, with whi<'h its fortunes were 
indis.solubly bound ui). The lesser state owes its fame in the 
ancient books not only to its eonnexion with its powerful 
neighbour, but also to its being one of the most saeretl spots 
in Buddhist church history, the scene of Buddha’s earliest 
public preaching, where he first ‘ turned the wheel of the 
Law ’. 

The reputation for special sanctity enjoyed by both Kings of 
Benares and Gaya in Magadha among orthodox lirahnianieal 
Hindus adds little to the detailed information available, 
which is mainly derived from the writings of Jains and 
Buddhists, who were esteemed as heretics by the worshippers 
of the old gods. But the Brahmanieal I’urai.ias, compiled 

' Bas&r or Basirh (N. lat. 2S° 1000-8; but the fact remaina that 

59', K. tong. 85" 8'), and the ncigh< the site does not agree with the 
bouring village of BakhirO, in the itinerarira of Ka-hien and Hiuen 
District of Muzaffarpur, situated Taang, w'hu indicate a site higher 
about 27 miles a little west of up the course of the HOptl in Ne- 
north from Batna, undoubtedly re- pftl, as formerly advocated by me 
present the ancient Vais&li (V. A. In J. R. A. S,', 1888, pp. 502-SI, 
smith, * Vaiaiili,* J. B. A. 5., 1002, with map, and ibid., 1800, pp. 1- 
pp. 207-88). See Bloch's ‘ Exea- 24. I cannot bring myself to ac- 
vations at BasSrh ’, Archaeol. S. cent the supposed error in bolk 
Annual Rep., 1903-4, pp. 81-122. pilgrims' accounts without some 

‘ It is difficult to resist the new explanation. The statement that 
evidence in favour of the identifi- four villages known to have liecn 
cationofSrtvastI with the ruins at near SrtvastI can be identified 
Sah8th-mah81h in Northern Oudh, with four villages in the immediate 
on the boundary of the Goiida and neighbourhood of Sahipi-Mahtth 
Bahraich Districts, which is sum- neims to be supported in detail, 
mariseil in J, R. A. S., 1909, pp. 
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centuries later in honour of the orthodox deities,' happily 
include lists of the Budilhist and other kings of Magadha, 
which had become, before the time of their compilation, the 
recognized centre both religious and political of India ; and 
so it happens that the Jain, Buddhist, and Brahmanical 
books combined tell us much about the history of Magadha, 
Align, Kosala, Kdsi, and Vaisali, while they leave us in the 
(lark concerning the fortunes of most other parts of India. 

In the Purinic lists the earliest dynasty which can claim 
historical reality is that known as the Saisunaga, from the 
name of its founder Sisun&ga, or Sisunaka.^ 

He was, apparently, the king, or RSja, of a petty state, 
corresponding roughly with the present Patna and Gay& 
Districts ; his cai>ital being Rajagriha (Rajgir), among the 
hills near Gaya. Nothing is known about his history, except 
the statement that he placed his son in Benares, and himself 
took up his abode at Girivraja near Rajagriha. The second, 
third, and fourth kings, likewise, are mere names, 

The first monarch about whom anything substantial is 
known is Bimbisnrn, or Srenika, the fifth of his line. He is 
credited with the building of New Rajagriha, the outer town 
to the north of the ring of hills encircling the ancient fort; 
and with the annexation of Anga, the small kingdom to the 
east, corresjionding with the modern district of BliSgalpur, 
and probably including Monghyr (Mungir).^ The annexa- 


I The oldest dynastic lists of the 
l*ur&Qa8» those of the Mafgi/af pro* 
Imbly date from the third century 
after Christ in their present form, 
and the l^di/u lists from the first 
half of the fourth century. 

* iStiundA’a is the usual reatUng 
in the Matitya and I'dyu Purdnas 
(Pargitcr, N. .<1. i2?., 1015, p. 
146). 

• .Tacobi. Introd., vol. xxil, 
S. B, K, Hftjgir is situated in N. 
lat. 25* 2', E. long. 85* 26', al>out 
NK. from GayA, and S8K. from 
Patna. The very ancient town 
within the circle of hills is believed 
to have been founded by the my¬ 
thical king, JnrAsandha, and was 
also known as KuAAgArapura. 


RAjgir has numerous modern Jain 
shrines, and is much frequented by 
Jain pilgrims, who rank it with 
ParasnAth and Pawapari {Mod, 
Rev. Jan. 1910, p. 18). The most 
trustworthy at'count of the exten¬ 
sive site is that by Dr. J. H. Mar¬ 
shall in Ann. Rep, A. S, India, 
1005-0, which gives references to 
earlier publications, and is ac¬ 
companied by a go<^ map. But 
the researches at this most inter¬ 
esting spot amount only to a pre¬ 
liminary reconnaissance. Tho¬ 
rough exploration would require 
the work of several seasons. The 
secrets of the most ancient sitei 
in India still remain hidden, witli 
few except ions. 
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tion of Anga was the first step taken by the kingdom of 
Magadha in its advance to greatness and the position of 
supremacy which it attained in the following century; so 
that BimbisSra may be regarded as the real founder of the 
Magadhan imperial power. He strengthened his position by 
matrimonial alliances with the more powerful of the neigh¬ 
bouring states, taking one consort from the royal family of 
Kosala, and another from the influential Lichchhavi clan at 
Vaisali.* The latter lady was the mother of Ajutasatru, also 
called Kunika, or Kuniya, the son who was selected as heir- 
apparent and crown prince. If our authorities may be 
believed, the reign of Bimbisara lasted for twenty-eight 
years ; and it is said that, towards its close, he resigned the 
royal power into the hands of his favourite son, and retired 
into private life. 

Orthodox Buddhist tradition affirms that Ajatasatru, 
weary of awaiting the slow process of nature, murdered his 
father by starvation, at the instigation of Devadatta, 
Buddha’s cousin, who figures in the legends as a malignant 
plotter and wicked schismatic.* It is probable, however, 
that the story is the product of odium theologicum, or sectarian 
rancour, which has done so much to falsify the history of 
ancient India. Devadatta certainly refused to accept the 
teaching of Gautama, and, preferring that of ‘ the former 
Buddhas ’, became the founder and head of a rival sect, 
which still survived in the seventh century after Christ.* 


‘ The Lichchhavis occupy a pro¬ 
minent place in the Buddhist ec- 
elesiasticai legends. The .Jains 
spell the name as Lechchhaki (Pra¬ 
krit, Lechchhat) (Jacobi, S. B. E., 
xxil, 266). For the Tibetan affini¬ 
ties of the Lichchhavis sec ind. 
AnI.. 1803, p. 238. 

' Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
p. 14 ; Rockhill, Life o/ the Bud¬ 
dha, pp. 80, 04, from Tibetan 
sources. 

• These heretics were seen by 
Pa-hien at SravastI in or about 
A, D, 405. * There are also com¬ 
panies of the followers of Deva¬ 
datta still existing. They regu¬ 
larly make offerings to the three 


previous Buddhas, but not to 
Sakyamuni fsci'f. Gautamiri Bud- 
dlia ' (Travrls, eh. xxii, in Cegge’s 
version. All the versions agree as 
to the fact). • In the seventh cen¬ 
tury Hiuen Tsang found three 
monasteries of Devadatta's sect 
in Karnasuvarna, Bengal (Beal. 
Records, ii, 201 ; Life, p. 131). 
Detailed IcKnds concerning Deva¬ 
datta will be found In Rockhill's 
Life of the Buddha (see Index), and 
the disciplinary rules of his order 
on p. 87 of that work. The fact 
that Asoka twice repaired the stO- 
pa of Kanakamuni, one of ‘ the 
previous Buddhas ’, proves that 
reverence for those saints was not 


Deva¬ 

datta. 
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Schism has always been esteemed by the orthodox a deadly 
sin, and in all ages the unsuccessful heretic has been branded 
as a villain by the winning sect. Such, probably, is the origin 
of the numerous tales concerning the villanies of Devadatta, 
including the supposed incitement of his princely patron to 
commit the crime of parricide. 

There seems to be no doubt that both VardhamSiia MahS- 
vira, the founder of the system known as Jainism, and 
Gautama, the last Buddha, the founder of Buddhism as 
known to later ages, were preaching in Magadha during the 
reign of Bimbisara, although it is dilhcult to reconcile tradi¬ 
tional dates. 

The Jain saint, who was a near relative of Bimbisara’s 
queen, the mother of Ajatasatru, possibly passed away 
towards the close of Ajatasatru’s reign, while the death of 
Gautama Buddha occurred in the earlier years of the same 
reign. There is reason to believe that the latter event took 
place in or about the year 548 B. c.* 

Gautama Buddha was certainly an old man when Ajata¬ 
satru, or Kunika, as the Jains call him, came to the throne 
about 554 B. c. ; alid he had at least one interview with 
that king.* 

One of the most anbient Buddhist documents narrates in 


detail the story of a visit paid to Buddha by Ajatasatru, who 
is alleged to have expressed remorse for his supposed crime. 


incompatible with devotion to the 
tcuchiiiff of their successor, Gau¬ 
tama (Niffllva Pillar inscription, in 
Aaoka^ the Buddhist Emperor of 
India^ 8rd cd., p. 224). Very Uttie 
is known about the teachins of 
* the previous Buddhas \ Three 
of them seem to have been real 
persons, namely Krakuchonda, 
Kanakamuni, and K&4yapa. 

' For the uncertain chronoioffy, 
see Appendix C at the end of this 
chapter. 

* Reference may be made here 
to the view put forward by K. P. 
Jayaawal that the Parkham statue 
of I^lathurft represents Ajfttasatni 
or Kunika (J.B.O.Rea, Soe. v, 
pp. 550-51). Brindavan C. Batta- 
charya had previously drawn at¬ 


tention to the identity of character 
of this statue and the two * Saisu- 
nftka statues \ now in the Indian 
Museum, which K. P. Jayaswal 
identifies as those of Udaya and 
Nundivardhana (J. B. O. Bea. Soc, 
v, pp. 402-8). K. P. .layoswat 
hol^ that Aifttasatru died c. 518 
B. c., and that the statue must 
date back to c. 515 b. c. The 
theory, if established, revolution¬ 
izes the history of Indian art and 
proves that the art of sculpture in 
stone was well matured two cen¬ 
turies before Asoka. V. A. Smith 
expressed the view that the statues 
in question are pre-Mauryan and 
executed not later than 400 b. c. 

B. O. Kea, Soc. v, pp. 512-lb). 
See also ibid, vi, pp. 178 (T. 
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and to have professed his faith in Buddha, who accepted 
his confession of sin. The concluding passage of the tale 
may be quoted as an illustration of an ancient Buddhist 
view of the relations between Church and State. 

‘ And when he had thus spoken, Ajfttasatru the king said 
to the Blessed One : “ Most excellent, Ix>rd, most excellent! 
Just as if a man were to set up that which has been thrown 
down, or were to reveal that which is hidden away, or were 
to point out the right road to him who has gone astray, or 
were to bring a lamp int<) the darkness so that those who 
have eyes could see external forms—just even so. Lord, has 
the truth been made known to me, in many a figure, by the 
Blessed One. And now I betake myself. Lord, to the Blessed 
One as my refuge, to the Truth, and to the Order. May 
the Blessed One accept me as a disciple, as one who, from 
this day forth, as long as life endures, has taken his refuge in 
them. Sin has overcome me. Lord, weak and foolish and 
wrong that I am, in that for the sake of sovranty, I put to 
death my father, that righteous man, that righteous king I 
May the Blessed One accept it of me, Ixird, that I do so 
acknowledge it as a sin, to the end that in future I may 
restrain myself.” 

‘ “ Verily, O king, it was sin that overcame you in acting 
thus. But inasmuch as you look upon it as sin, and confess 
it according to what is right, we accept your confession as to 
that. 

‘ “ For that, O king, is custom in the discipline of the 
noble ones, that whosoever looks upon his fault as a fault, 
and rightfully confesses it, shall attain to self-restraint in 
future.” 

‘ When he has thus spoken, Ajatasatm the king said to 
he Blessed One, “ Now, Lord, we would fain go. We arc 
3usy, and there is much to do.” 

‘ “ Do, O king, whatever scemeth to thefc fit.” 

‘ Then AjStasatru the king, pleased and delighted with 
he words of the Blessed One, arose from his seat, and bowed 
o the Blessed One, and keeping him on the right hand as he 
massed him, departed thence. 

' Now the Blessed One, not long after Ajatasatru the king 
lad gone, addressed the brethren, and said : “ This king, 
wethren, was deeply affected, he was touched in heart. If, 
irethren, the king had not put his father to death, that 
ighteous man, and righteous king, then would the clear and 
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spotless eye for the truth have arisen in him, even as he sat 
here.” 

‘ Thus spake the Blessed One. The brethren were pleased 
and delighted at his words.’ * 

Com- It is diflicult to sympathize with the pleasure and delight 
of the brethren. The stern and fearless reprobation of a 
deed of exeeptional atrocity which we should expect from 
a great moral teacher is wholly wanting in Buddha’s words, 
and is poorly compensated for by the politeness of a courtier. 
But, as stated above, it is difficult to accept the story of the 
parricide as historically true ; and our doubts are not lessened 
when the Ceylonese chronicler asks us to believe that 
Aj&tasatru was followed in due course by four other parricide 
kings, of whom the last was dethroned by his minister, with 
the approval of a justly indignant people. The fact that the 
history of Parthia presents a nearly exact parallel in the 
succession of three parricide monarchs is of little value in 
establishing the credibility of the Buddhist tradition.‘ 
Probably Ajatasatru, like many later Indian sovereigns, did 
not coniine his royal favour to any one sect, but at different 
times patronized the followers of the ‘ former Buddhas ’ led 
by Devadatta, the adherents of Gautama’s reformed Bud¬ 
dhism, and the Jains. Later when in consequence of Asoka’s 
patronage Buddhism became pre-eminent in northern India, 

* Translated from the schmid, Geachichte Irans^ p. 116), 

phala SUlrOy bv Prof. Rhys Davids Local Jain tradition in ^uth Bi- 
mDialogutao/the UuddhatlS99,p. h&r ignores the accusation of 
U4. 1 have used the ordinary spel* parricide, and credits KOniha or 
lingAjftta&atruinstcadof Agfttasat* Ajfttaiatru with having * ruled the 
tu, as in the Dialogues. Through* country for eighty years according 
out this work the Sanskrit forms to the laws of his father % who is 
are generally cmplo)^ for the represented as having been a de¬ 
sake of uniformity. The Tibetan vout Jain, responsible for many 
version of the SQtra is translated buildings at Bhftgalpur and else- 
by Rockhill <Li/e, p. OJ, foil.). The where {Ind. Ant.f xxxi (1902), p. 
visit is depicted in a bas-relief 71). S. V. Venkatesvara Aiyar, 
from the stilpa of Barhut (Bhar- consequently, disbelieves the par- 
hut, Bharaut), executed probably ricide story C The Ancient History 
about 200 B. c. (Cunningham, of Magadha *, Ind. Ant.^ 1916, p. 
StQpa of ttharhui. pi. xvi; Rhys 12). He compares Ajfttaiiatru 
Davids, liuddhist India^ p. 14, with Ilarsha and Akbar, because 
Og. 2). he is related to have patronised 

* Mahdvamstt^ ch. iv. The Par- various forms of religion (Ibid., 
thian kings were Orodes, Phraotes p. Id). 

IV, and Phraates V (Von Gut- 
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leanini^ towards Jainism became criminal in the eyes of 
ecclesiastical chroniclers, who were ready to blacken the 
memory of persons deemed heretical with unfounded accusa¬ 
tions of the gravest character. 

One of the chief events of Ajntasatru’s reign was a war War with 
with the aged king of Kosala, whose sister was the queen 
of Bimbisara. Fortune in the contest inclined, now to one 
side, and now to another ; and on one occasion, it is said, 
Ajatasatru was carried away as a prisoner in chains to his 
opponent’s capital. Ultimately peace was concluded, and 
a princess of Kosala was given in marriage to the king of 
Magadha. The facts of the struggle are obscure, being 
wrapped up in legendary matter from which it is impossible to 
disentangle them ; but the probability is that Ajatasatru won 
for Magadha a decided preponderance over its neighbour of 
Kosala. It is certain that the latter kingdom is not again 
mentioned as an independent power, and that in the fourth 
century b. c. it formed an integral part of the Magadhan 
empire. 

The ambition of Ajatasatru, not satisfied with the humilia- Conquest 
tion of Kosala, next induced him to undertake the conquest sii. 
of the country to the north of the Ganges, now known as 
Tirhat, in which the Lichehhavi elan, famous in Buddhist 
legend, and probably of Tibetan origin, then occupied a 
prominent position. The invasion was successful the 
Lichehhavi capital, Vaisali, was occupied, and Ajatasatru 
became master of his maternal grandfather’s territory.* It 
may be presumed that the invader carried his victorious arms 
to their natural limit, the foot of the mountains, and that 
from this time the whole region between the Ganges and the 
Himalaya became subject, more or less directly, to the 
suzerainty of Magadha. 

The victor erected a fortress at the village of PAtali on the Founda- 
northern bank of the Son near its confluence with the Ganges 

putra. 

' According to the Jains, the tan Dulva, she was named VAsavI, 
mother of Aj&taiatni was Chelia- and was the niece of GopAla 
nA, daughter of Cbetaka, RAja of (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 

VaisAli (Jacobi, Introd,, S, B. E., p. 03). 
voK xxii). According to the Tibe> 
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to curb his Lichchhavi opponents. Tlie foundations of a city 
nestling under the shelter of the fortress were laid by his 
grandson Udaya. The city so founded, including settlements 
of various ages, not precisely on one site, was known 
variously as Kusumapura, Pushpapura, or P Staliputra, and 
rapidly developed in size and magnificence ; until, under the 
Maurya dynasty, it became the capi tal, not onl y of Magadha, 
but dTf ndia. - * ~ 

BuddKa, as has been mentioned above, died in the reign of 
Ajiltasatru, in the eighth year of the reign, according to the 
Mahuvamia, which cannot be relied on for details.^ Shortly 
before his death, Kapilavastu, his ancestral home, was 
captured by VirOdhaka, king of Kosala, who is alleged to 
have perpetrated a ferocious massacre of the Sakya clan to 
which Buddha liclonged. The story is so thickly encrusted 
with miraculous legend that the details of the event cannot 
be ascertained, but the coating of miracle was probably 
depositc<l upon a basis of fact, and we may believe that the 
Siikyas suffered much at the hands of Virudiiaka.^ 

When Ajatasatru <licd (fi>. 527 B. c.), he was succeeded, 
according to the Puranas, by a son named Darsaka, who was 
in turn succeeded by his son Udaya.’ The Buddhist books 


' The names Ku$uiim|>uru and 
Pushpii|>iim are syiionytnuus, buth 
lueuniiig ' Flower-town ' : p6taU 
nicnns ‘ trumpet-flower \ liigno' 
nia maveol^H, The story of the 
fortress is told in the Buddhist 
'Book of the (ireat Deecase * 
{MuhapiirimbMna SHUa)^ot whieh 
the Tilietaii version is summarized 
by Hoekhill, op. eit., p. 127. The 
building of the eitv by I’dayu is 
attested by the Vflyu Ptirana. 
Asokn made Pataliputra the |)er- 
manent eapitul (llitien Tsung, in 
Heal, /ferords, ii. but it was 
already the royal residenec in the 
time of his grandfather. Chandra- 
gupta, when Megasthenes visited 
it. The sites of the eapitals ooeu- 
pied by different kings probably 
were not quite identical. 

* The Tibetan books allege that 
Buddha died live years after the 
ai'eession of Ajatasatru, wh<» 


reigned for thirty-two years(Hook« 
hill. Li/e of the liMihtha, pp. 01. 
233). All such iletails arc unreli¬ 
able, whether in the books of Cey¬ 
lon or of other eountries. 

* The storv is in all the books 
about Buddhism, lihys Davids 
(Huddhist Jndia, p. 11) gives refer¬ 
ences to the Pfdi authorities. For 
the site and remains of Kapila- 
vastii, see Mukherji and V. A. 
Smith, Aniiifuities in the Tardi^ 
Sepal (Calcutta, 1901, being vol. 
xxvi, part I, of Archaeot. Survey 
ltep„ Imp. Serie.t). and Hastings's 
Kncyel. of lieligion and EthieSj s. v, 

* The name L’daya has variant 
forms, rdaj’ana, CdayAiva. die., 
ill the PurAnas. The Buddhists 
call him Udayi Bhadda (I'dayi- 
hhadraku), and represent him as 
the son of .AjAtaitotru, M'hose 

f randson he was, according to the 
*uruoas {Mabdvumia, iv ; 
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erroneously omit the intermediate name, and represent 
Udaya as the son and immediate successor of Aj&tasatru. 
The reality of the existence of Darsaka, as king of Magadha, 
with his capital at R&jagriha, is established by the discovery 
of a play named SvapnavasavaditUa, attributed to Bhasa, 
perhaps in the third century after Christ, which rej)rcscnts 
Darsaka as the contemporary ofUdayana, king of Vatsa,and 
Mahusena {alias Pradyota), king of Avanti, or Ujjaiii.* 

The reign of Udaya may be assumed to have begun about 
503 B. c. The tradition that he built Putaliputra, or more 
accurately, the adjoining town of Kusumapura, is ail that is 
known about him. 

If the chronology adopted in this chapter be even approxi¬ 
mately correct, Ajatasatru’s son, Darsaka, an<l his grandson, 
Udaya, must be regarded as the contemporaries of Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, autocrat of the Persian Kmpirc from 
521 to 485 B. e. Darius, who was a very capable ruler, 
employed his offieers in the exploration of a great part of 
Asia by means of various expeditions. 

One of these expeditions was dispatched at some date later 
than 516 B. c. to prove the feasibility of a passage by sea 


Du/ca, in Rockhill, IMe of the Hud- 
dha, p. 91 ; Rhys Davids. Din- 
heuea (imt), p. 08). The building 
of the city of Pfttaliputru, or 
rather of ‘ Kusumapura, on the 
south bank of the Ganges, in his 
fourth year *, by Udaya is Mserted 
!)y the Vftyu Pur&iia. This state¬ 
ment indicates that Kusumapura, 
the oldest settlement, was on the 
bank of the Ganges, at on appre¬ 
ciable distance from the later 
capital, Pfitaliputra, on the S6n. 

» The daughter of Mahftsena 
was queen of king Udavoiia, 
whose realm of V’utsa probably 
was identical with Kouiftmbl. 
Padm&vatl was sister of king 
Darsaka, and Pradyota, king of 
Avanti, or Mah&sena, Is repre¬ 
sented as seeking her hand for his 
own son (Jacobi, transl. of !'<!*«• 
vadattd In Intern. MonaUchr. Hr 
WU»en»chafU March, 1918). The 
discovery goes a long way to sup¬ 
port the authority of the Purfiplc 


lists as against the muddled 
account of the jl/c/Adradiio, to 
w hich Professor (ieiger does * not 
hesitate to give the preference 
wholly and unreservedly'. The 
learned Professor piweeds to 
say : ' Again, in the PurSnus vet 
another king, culled Dariuka, 
Ac., is inserted between Ajfttu- 
6utru and UdAyin. That is cer¬ 
tainly an error. The Pftli canon 
indubitably asserts that I'dfiyib- 
hadda was the son of AjAtoAatru 
and probably also his suecossor,’ 
(transl. Mahdvai^ia, 1912, pp. 
xliv, xlv). Many * indubitable 
assertions \ unfortunately, arc 
not true. 

As to the authenticity of the 
plays, including Svapmtvdaava- 
daita^ attributed to Rh&sa, 

Max I.Andenau's llhdsa Studien 
(Harraasowitz, Leipzig. 1918, 
51 pp.), and paper byBhattanfttha 
Svamin of Kumbakonain in Ind, 
Ant., Dec. 1010, pp. 189-95. 


Udayu, 
Ac., 
cir. 503 

B.C. 


Persian 

con¬ 

quests. 


cir. 500 
u. c. 
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from the mouth of the Indus to Persia. The commander, 
Skylax of Karyanda in Karia, managed somehow to equip 
a squadron on the waters of the Panjab rivers in the Gand- 
hara country, to make his way down to the ocean, and 
ultimately, in the thirteenth month, to reach the Red Sea. 
The particulars of his adventurous voyage have been lost, 
but we know that the information collected was of sueh value 
that, by utilizing it, Darius was enabled to annex the Indus 
valley, and to send his fleets into the Indian Ocean. The 
archers from India formed a valuable element in the army of 
Xerxes, and shared the defeat of Mardonius at Plataea 
(479 B. c.). 

The conquered provinces were formed into a separate 
satrapy, the twentieth, which was considered the richest and 
most populous province of the empire. It paid the enormous 
tribute of 860 Euboic talents of gold-dust, or 185 hundred¬ 
weights, worth fully a million sterling, and constituting 
about one-third of the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic 
provinces. Although the exact limits of the Indian satrapy 
cannot be determined, we know that it was distinct from 
Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gandaria (North¬ 
western Panjah). It must have comprised, therefore, the 
course of the Indus from Kaiabagh to the sea, including the 
whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable i>ortion of 
the Panjab cast of the Indus. But when Alexander invaded 
the country, nearly two centuries later, the Indus was the 
boundary between the Persian empire and India, and both 
the Panjab and Sind were governed by numerous native 
princes.' In ancient times the courses of the rivers were 


' Voyage of Skylax (llrrod. iv, 
44). The Peripliis, attributed to 
Skylax though really written be¬ 
tween aaa and 385 B. c., does not 
treat ^ of India (Mtiller. Geop. 
Gratci Minorea, vol. i, pp. xlTv, 
153-9). The eitv of Kaspatyroa in 
thePaktyanIan<l(na«rwMi) 7 ^),from 
whieh Skylax began hia voyage, ia 
ealled Kaapapyroa, a eity of the 
Candharlana, by Hekataioa. The 
aite cannot be identiAed, and it ia 
iinpoasiblc to any which form of 


the name ia correct. GandhAra 
was the morlern PeshAwar Uia- 
trict and some adjacent territory. 
Kaspatyroa, or Kaapapyroa, has 
nothing to do with Kashmir, as 
many writers have supposed 
(Stein, Rtjataranginl, trana. ii. 
353). For satrapies see iitrod. 
iii, 88-103, especially 94, The 
Kuboic talent weighed 57 3 lb. 
avoirdupois; 880 talents-20,780 
lb., which, assuming silver to be 
worth Ave shillings (quarter of 
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quite ditferciit from what they now arc, aii<i vast tracts in 
Sind and the Panjab, now desolate, were then rich and 
prosperous.* This fact largely explains the surprising value 
of the tribute paid by the twentieth satrapy. 

According to the Purilnic lists Udaya’s successors were tt'UB.e. 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandin, both of whom arc shadowy 
figures, mere nominis umbrae.^ The long reigns attributed 
to them, of forty (or forty-two) and forty-three years respec¬ 
tively, total eighty-three or eighty-live years, are not likely 
to be correct. The names of both kings, A'andivanlhana and 
Mahunandt/i, seem to justify the inference that they were 
Nandas ; and Mahanandin, the last of the dynasty, is said 
to have had by a Sudra, or low-caste, woman a son named 
MahSpadma Nanda, who usurped the throne, and so estab¬ 
lished the Nanda family or dynasty. This e\ ent may be 4ia a. e. 
dated in or about 413 o. c. 

At this point all our authorities become unintelligible and The 
incredible. According to the Purui.ias the last two kings of 
the .Saisunaga dynasty were followed by the ‘ Nine Naiulas ’, 
namely king Mahapadma (eighty-eight years) and his eight 
sons (twelve years), of whom the first was named Sukalpa, 


n sovereign) an ounce, or £4 per 
lb., and tne ratio of silver to gold 
to be us 10 to 1, would be worth 
£1,078,270. If the Kuboic talent 
be taken us e<iuivulent to 78, not 
70, mtnaf, the figures given by 
Herodotus will tally. 000 gold 
talents->4,080 talents of silver; 
the total bullion revenue for the 
Asiatic provinces (including a 
small part of l.ibya in Africa) was 
14,500 silver talents (Cunningham, 
Coins of Ancient IndiOt pp. 12, 14, 
20 , 00 ). 

India is not included in the list 
of provinces in the Behistun in* 
scription of 510 b.c., but is in* 
eluded in the lists in the Pcrsepolis 
and Naksh*i*Rustam inscriptions. 
The last-named record, inscribed 
on the sepulchre of Darius, is the 
fullest (Ilawlinsun, Herodotus, vol. 
ii, p. 40;i. note ; iv, 177, 207). 

^ For the Indian contingent In 
Xerxes* army, clod In cotton gar¬ 


ments, and urmcfl with cane bows 
and iron-tip|K-d canc arrows, see 
Herod, vii. 05. The fa<'t that the 
Indian troops used iron in 480 b. c. 
is worth 'noting. Sec Prof. P. 
Neogi, Iron in Ancient India, 
Calcutta, 1014. 

‘ Huverty, ‘ The Mihr&n of 
Sind and its Tributaries * (J. A. 
S. li., 1892, part 1, csp. pp. 001, 
011, .040, 001, 075, .077, 405. 489). 

* In the case of Nundivardlmna 
this statement must be qualified 
if K. P. JayaswuPs ideiitific*ation 
of the two ' .Sulsun&ka statues ' in 
the Indian Museum as those of 
I'daya and Nandivardhana is 
correct (J. H. O. Hts. Soe. v. 
(1919), pp. 88 100). ll.D.Uuncrji 
accepts the identification us cor¬ 
rect (ibid, v, pp. 210-15). .luyas* 
wai dates I’dayu’s reign, 480-407 
D.C., aiKl Nundivardhana’s reign, 
449-409 B.c. His article de¬ 
serves coreful study. 
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320 B. c. 


with variants.* These two generations are thus supposed 
to have reigned for a century. It is clear that the history has 
somehow been falsified and that the chronology cannot be 
correct. The Jains, doing still greater violence to reason, 
extend the duration of the dynasty to 155 years, while the 
Buddhist Mah&vamsa, Dipavathsa, and AsokSvadana deepen 
the confusion by hopelessly muddled and contradictory 
stories not worth repeating. Some powerful motive, possibly 
odium theologicum, ns in other eases, must have existed for 
the distortion of the history of the so-called ‘ Nine Nandas ’ 
in all forms of the tradition.* 

The Greek and Roman historians, who derived their 
information from either Megasthenes or the companions of 
Alexander, and thus rank as contemporary witnesses re¬ 
ported at second-hand, throw a little light on the real history. 
When Alexander was stopped in his advance at the Hyphasis 
in 826 n. c., he was informed by a native chieftain named 
Bhagala or Bhagela, whose statements were confirmed by 
Poros, that the king of the Gangaridae and Prasii nations 
on the banks of the Ganges was named, as nearly as the 
Greeks could catch the unfamiliar sounds, Xandrames or 
Agrammes. This monarch was said to command a force of 
20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, and 3,000 or 
4,000 elephants. Inasmuch as the cajiital of the Prasii 
nation undoubtedly was Pataliputra, the reports made to 
Alexander can have referred only to the king of Magadha, 
who must have been one of the Nandas mentioned in native 
tradition.* The reigning king was alleged to be extremely 
unpopular, owing to his wickedness and base origin. He 
was, it is said, the son of a barber, who, having become the 
jiaramour of the queen of the last legitimate sovereign, con¬ 
trived the king’s death, and, under pretence of acting as 

' Some MSS, of the Pur&nas pretatioii of the name Fhegelas in 
state the length of MahApadma’s the text of Curtins as Bhagaia is 
reign as twenty-eight years only, due to Sylvain Ldvi (Journal As,, 
but apparently all assert that the 1890, p. 289). The name BhagAIQ 
dynasty lasted for a hundred is still often heard in Northern 
years. India. The names of the Ganga- 

* See note to p. 44, infra, ridae and Prasii are corrupted in 

• Curtius, Bk. ix. eh. 2 ; Dio- some texts (MeCrindtc, Alexander, 
dorus, Bk. xvii, eh. 93. The inter- notes C c and D d). 
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guardian to his sons, got them into his power, and extermi- 
nated the royal family. After their extermination he begat 
the son who w'as reigning at the time of Alexander's cam¬ 
paign, and who, ‘ more worthy of his father's condition tlian 
Ins own, was odious and contemptible to his subjects.’ * 

This story confirms the statements of the Puranas that the 
Nanda dynasty w'as of ambiguous origin and comprised only 
two generations. The oldest Purana brands the first Nanda, 
Mahtlpadma, as a prince, ‘urged on by j)rospcetive fortune’, 
whose reign marked the end of the Kshatriya, or high born, 
kings, and the beginning of the rule of (hose of low degree, 
ranking as Sudras. The Maha\anisa, when it dubs the last 
Nanda by the name of Dhana or ‘ Hiehes seems to hint at 
an imputation of avariciousness against tlie first Nanda ; and 
the Chinese pilgrim lliuen Tsang also refers to the Nanda 
Haja as the reputed possessor of great wealth.- 

By putting all the hints together we may conclude with 
tolerable certainty that the Nanda family really was of base 
origin, that it acejuired power by the assassination of the 
legitimate king, and retained j)ossession of the throne for 
two generations only. The great military power of the 
usurpers, as attested by Greek testimony, was the result of 
the conquests effected by Bimbisara uiul Ajatasatru, and 
presumably continued by their successors ; but the limits of 
the Nanda dominions cannot be defined, nor can the dates of 


the dynasty be determined with accuracy. It is quite certain 
that the two generations did not last for a hundred and 
fifty-five, and improbable that they lasted for a hundred, 
years; but it is impossible to determine their actual duration.'-* 


' A^minmcs (Curtius, Bk. is, 
oh. 2), Xtindranios (Diodonis, Bk. 
wii, ch. lia). All the Kimlu and 
(ireek versions of the story arc 
<‘«llec'tfd ill li. H. Wilson's Pre¬ 
face to the Mudrd-KdkHhnHti 
{Throtre of thf Hindus, ii, pp. 120- 
The talcs in the I'rihat' 
Kathd and Mackenzie MUS. arc 
men* folk-lore. 

* The five stSpas near Putali- 
putra ascribed to Asoka were 
uUributed by another tradition to 
Nanda Buju, and supposetl to be 


his treasuries (Heal, ii. 94). In the 
Mudrd-lidkxhasa, Act I, Chdnakya 
s|K*aks with i-ontempt of the 
- uvuricious soul ' of Nanda. 

* The longest recorded duration 
for two generations of king^ Is 
found in the history of Orissa. 
InseriptioiiH establish that Chora- 
aiigu reigned from D98 to 1060 
aku, equivalent approximately to 
A. i>. 1070-1147, and that he was 
siieecedcd by four sons, who 
reigned until a. i>. 1108. Those 
ilgurcH give nliout 122 years for 


Indian 

tra¬ 

ditions. 


Sum¬ 

mary. 



Rise of 
Chandra* 
gupU 
Mauryu. 
c. :V£2 
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The period of uincty-oiic years has been assumed as Htting 
into u dclinitc chronological scheme. 

However mysterious the Nine Nandas may be—if, indeed, 
they really were nine ^—there is no doubt that the last of 
them was deposed and slain by Chandragupta Maurya, who 
seems to have been an illegitimate scion of the family.^ 


five reigns and two generations 
(M. M. Clmkruvarti, * Chronology 
of the Eastern C*anga Kings of 
Orisaa't J. A. S,B., part I, vol. 
Ixxii. 1903). 

‘ K. 1*. .fayaswal interprets 
nava-Sanddh as meaning the 
* new *, not the ‘ nine Nandas \ 
See J. B, O. Bea. Soc. iv. 01-5. On 
this supposition they must be 
distinguished from Kshemendra's 
Pdrvananddif, the 'early' Nandas, 
namely Nandu(or Nandi)vard* 
hana and Mah&iianda (or *nandin). 
Ilarit Krishna Deb (ibid.) gives 
good reasons for believing that 
Chandragupta Maurya was a kins* 
man of the respectable early 
Nandas and not a SQdra or low* 
caste man, like the later Nandas 
of ill-repute. 

* Nnnda Uaja Is mentioned 
twice in the mutilated l*rAkrit 
inserii)tion u*t I'dayagiri of the 
Jain kins of KuUnga, named Siri 
Kh&ravela Mah&inegha-v&hana. 
The text of the inscription has 
been settled as far as {M)ssible In 
1917 by U. D. Hanerji and K. 1*. 
.Tayaswal {J. B. O. Rea. Soc., vol. 
ill, Dec. 1017, pp. 425-507). The 
inscription is a record of the royal 
doings in peace and war for tlur- 
tecn years of the reign of king 
Kh&ravela of Kalinga or Orissa, 
who belonged to the Cheta 
<lynu8ty and was a zealous Jain, 
lie carried his arms far westwards, 
even to llcrar, defying the might 
of SAtakarni, the third Andhra 
king. The inscription is dated in 
the year 105 or 104 of the era of 
' U&jA Muriya', sciL Chandra* 
guptu, which oegan about 822 r. c. 
and so is equivalent to about 157 
or 158 B. c. It refers to a Nanda 
king, probably Nandivardhana, 
having made a canal about 800 
years before the fifth year of 
Kh&ruvela (10.1 a. c.), and there¬ 
fore in about 405 b. c. (See. how¬ 


ever, R. C. Majumdar's Notes on 
the Kh&ravela inscription in Ind. 
Ant.y 1918, p. 228 and 1019, pp. 
187-101. He dissents from the 
interpretation of this date. The 
subj^ requires to be still further 
discussed, and for the present 
I accept the reading of Messrs. 
Hanerji and JayuswaT.) 

Sir G. Grierson informs me that 
the Nandas were reputed to be 
bitter enemies of the Brahmans, 
and that their reign was therefore 
excluded from chronological com¬ 
putation by the poet Chand in the 
tw'clfth century, w’ho used the 
Ananda (' without Nanda *) form 
of the Vikrama era, less by ninety 
or ninety-one than the ordinary 
reckoning. The word * nanda' 
seems to be used os equivalent to 
‘nine’ (100-0-91). It is very 
probable that the Nandas were 
Jains and therefore hateful to the 
Brahmans, who would naturally 
regard them as unholy persons 
unworthy of inclusion in orthodox 
Hindu annals. It is unquestion¬ 
able that the Nanda king de¬ 
throned by Chandragupta was 
a heretic in Hindu eyes, for the 
concluding verse of Kantilya's 
Arthaadatra (transl. by Shftma 
Sastri) states that' this Sdatra has 
been made by him who from in¬ 
tolerance (of misrule) quickly 
rescued the scriptures and the 
science of weapons and the earth 
which had passed to the Nanda 
king(The text is quoted by 
R. K. Mukerji in Iiitrtra., p. xiii, 
to N. N. Law, Studies in Ancient 
Hindu Polity.) The supposition 
that the last Nanda was either 
a Jain or a Buddhist is strength¬ 
ened by the fact that one form of 
the local tradition attributed to 
him the erection of the Pftnch 
Pah&rl at Patna, a group of 
ancient atdpaa which might be 
either Jain or Buddhist. 



CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 




There is no difficulty in believing the tradition that the 
revolution involved the extermination of all related to the 
fallen monarch, for revolutions in the East are not effected 
without much shedding of blood. Nor is there any reason 
to diseredit the statements that the usurper was attacked by 
a confederacy of the northern powers, including Kashmir, 
and that the attack failed owing to the Maohiavcllian in¬ 
trigues of Chandragupta’s Brahman adviser, who is variously 
named Chflnakya, Kautilya, or Vishmigupta. But it would 
not be safe to rely on the details given in our only authority, 
a play written centuries after the events referred to ; nor 
would there be any use in recounting the wondrous tales, 
mostly belonging to the world’s common stock of folk-lore, 
which have been recorded in various books, and relate the 
miracles attendant upon the birth and youth of Chandra- 
gupta, the first strictly historical universal monarch of India.* 

His accession to the throne of Magadha may be dated 
between 825 and 820 B. c., perhaps in 822 B. c. The domi- dragupta. 
nions of the Magadha crown were then extensive, certainly 
including the territories of the nations called Prasii and 
Gangaridae by the Greeks, and probably comprising at 
least the kingdoms of Kosala, TirhOt or North Bihar, and 
Benares, as well as Anga and Magadha proper or South 
Bih&r. Two or three years before the revolution at Patali- 
putra, Alexander had swept like a hurricane through the 

• The Mudra-Rilahasa play time of Chandragupta 11, about 
gives a very interesting and de- a. 0.400. I agree with Prof. Ililic- 
taiied account of the revolution, brandt that the author * scheint 
Scholars used to believe that the auf sehr genauen Naehrichten eu 
play dated ftom the seventh cen- fussen und sehr weit an die 
tury (Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1900, p. ursprunglichc Tradition dee llofcs 
585). Jaeobi, observing that hcraniureichen ; ’ that is to say, 
some MSS. substitute the name that the plot is bused on accurate 
of Avantivarman for that of information and ancient court 
Chandragupta, held that it was tradition (reprint from 55. Jak- 
performed before Avantivarman resber. d. SchUshehen GeaeUtch.fUr 
of Kashmir on Dec. 2,860 (Pfenno vattrl. Cullur, July, 1008, p. 29). 

Or. J., vol. ii (1888), p. 212). But Prof. Tawncy’s remarks arc in 
Hillebrandt, Speyer, and Tawney J.R.AJi.t 1908, p. 010. Konow 
anirm it to be much older, and is inclined to agree with Speyer 
ecrtainly anterior to the earliest and assigns the play to the fourth 
recension of the Panrho(an(ra and century (fnd. Ani., 1914, p. 08). 
to Bhartfihari who died in a. d. Sec also ‘ The Date of the Mudra- 
•51. It is suggested that the play Rakshasa ’, /mf. Ant.p Oct. 1918, 
may have been composed in the pp. 205-7. 
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PanjSb and Sind, and it is said that Chandragupta, then 
a youth, had met the mighty Macedonian.* Whether that 
anecdote be true or not, and I see no reason to doubt its 
truth, it is certain that the troubles consequent upon the 
departure of Alexander gave young Chandragupta his 
opportunity. He assumed the command of the native 
revolt against the foreigner, and destroyed most of the 
Macedonian garrisons. The language of our authorities 
seems to imply that the destruction of the Nanda royal 
family preceded the attack on the foreign settlements in the 
basin of the Indus. The revolution was not completed in 
a moment, it being clear that the various stages occupied at 
least a year. When all opposition had been crushed by 
force or circumvented by guile, Chandragupta, in the vigour 
of his early manhood, stood forth as the unquestioned master 
of Northern India.^ But before the story of the deeds of 
Chandragupta Maurya and the descendants who sueceeded 
him on the throne of Magadha can be told, we must pause 
to unfold the wondrous talc of the Indian adventure of 
‘ Philip’s warlike son ’. 


APPENDIX C 

Chronology of the Saiiundga and Nanda Dynasties. 

Fixed Although the discrepant traditionary materials available do 
"“**• not permit the determination with neeiiraey of the chronology 
of the ^ai4un4ga and Nanda dynasties, it is, I venture to think, 
possible to attain a tolerably close approximation to the truth, 

■ Plutarch, Life of Alemnder, versus pracfcctos Alexandri . . . 
ch. Ixii. The words of Plutarch Sic acquisito regno, Sandracottus 
are;—^ Androkottos himself, who eu tempestate, qua Seleucus 
was then but a youth, saw Alex- futuroe magnitudinis hindamenta 
ander himself, and afterwards iaciebat, Indiam possidebat ’ (Jus- 
used to declare that Alexander tin, xv. 4). The language does 
could easily have taken possession not state the order of events quite 
of the whole country, since the clearly, but the word dHnde seems 
king was hated and despised by to imply that the palace rcvolu- 
his subjects for the wickedness of tion at P&taliputra preceded the 
his disposition and the meanness attack on Alexanders governors, 
of his origin'(McCrindle’stransl.). In Mudri-Rdkshasa, Act iv, 
' ‘ Siquidem occupato regno, Malayaketu, the hill chieftain, 
populum quern ab externa doinina- observes :— 
tione vindicaverat, ipse [set7. * Nine months have over us 
Sandracottus] servitio premebat passed since that sad day 

• a • Molientl deinde bellum ad- My father perished.* 
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and to reconcile some of the traditions. The fixed point from 
which to reckon backwards is t)ie year 322 n. c., the date for the 
accession of Chandragupta Maurya, which is approximately 
joirect, with a possible error not exceeding tiiree years. The 
accond principal datum is the Jist of ten kings of the ^ai^unAgii 
dynasty as given in the oldest historical entries in the Purftnas, 
namely, those in the Matsya and the Vdyu, the general correctness 
of which is confirmed by several lines of evidence ; the third is 
the revised reading (1917) of the Kliiiraveht inscription, referred 
to in note 2 on p. 44 supra \ and the fourth is the probable date 
of the death of Buddha. 

Although the fact that the ^ai4unaga dynasty consisted of ten Huration 
kings may be admitted, neither the duration assigned by tlic reigns. 
Puranas to the dynasty as a whole, nor that atJotted to certain 
reigns, can be accepted. Experience proves that in a long mtIcs 
an average of twenty-five years to a generation is rarely attained, 
and tiiat this average is still more rarely excec<led in a scries of 
reigns as distinguished from generations. 

The English series of ten reigns from Charles II to Victoria 
inclusive, 1640-1901 (reckoning the accession of Charles II from 
the death of his father in 1040), occupied 252 years, and included 
the two exceptionally long reigns of George III and Victoria, 
aggregating 124 years. The resultant average, 25*2 years ]>er 
reign, may be taken as the maximum possible, and consequently 
252 years are the maximum allowable for the ten ^aiiiun&ga 
reigns. The Puranic figures of 321 {Matsya) and 832 {VAytt) 
years, obtained by adding together the durations of the several 
reigns, may be rejected without hesitation as being incredible. 

The Matsya account concludes with the statement, ‘ These will 
be the ten l^aiSunaga kings. The ^aiSun&gas will endure 360 years, 
being kings with Kshutriya kinsfolk.* ^ Mr. Pargitcr suggests 
tliat the figures ■ 860 ’• should be interpreted as * 163 *. If that 
interpretation be accepted the average length of reign would be 
only 16*3, and it would be difficult to make the death of Buddha 
(c. 543 B. c.) synchronize with the dates of his contemporaries, 

Bimbis&ra and Ajfita^tru. It is probable that the dynasty lasted 
for more than two centuries. 

.Vs stated in the text, the traditional periods assigned to the Anterior 
Nanda dynasty of either 100 or 155 years for two generations o' 
cannot be accepted. The A-nanda mode of reckoning, used by 
the poet Chand, suggests 90 or 91 yean as the true period. We thus 
get 842 (252 4 90) os the maximum admissible period for the 
^ai^un&ga and Nanda dynasties combined ; and, reckoning back¬ 
wards from the fixed point, 822 d. c., the year 064 b. o. is found to 

‘ S. V. Venkatesvara Aiyar K8h<Uriyddhawah, 1. e. * Kshatriyaa 
swrls that the real meaning of of a very low order * (Jnd. Ant., 
Kahatrabandhavah (‘with Ksha- 1916, p. 11). 
triya ktmtfolk *) Is equivalent to 
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bt the earlkst possible dale for iSUundga^ the first king. But of 
course the true date may be, and probably is, somewhat later, 
because it is extremely unlikely that twelve reigns (ten Sai4un&ga 
and two Nanda) should have attained an average of 25*16 years. 
Probable The reigns of the fifth and sixth kings, BimbisSra, or ^rSnika, 
actual and AjfttaSatru or KOnika, were well remembered owing to the 
reigns, events in religious history which marked them. We 

may therefore assume that the lengths of those reigns were 
known more or less accurately, and are justified in accepting 
the concurrent testimony of the Vdyu and Matsya Pur&nas, that 
Himbis&ni reigned for twenty-eight years. 

AjStajiatru is assigned twcnty*five, or twenty-seven years by 
different Pur&nas, and thirty-two years by Tibeten and Ceylonese 
Buddhist tradition. I assume the correctness of the oldest Pur&nic 
list, that of tite Matsya, and take his reign to have been twenty- 
seven years. The real existence of Dartoka (erroneously called 
Variiwka by the Matsya) having been established by Bh&sa's 
Svapna-VasovadatM, his reign may be assigned twenty-four years, 
as in the Matsya, Udaya, who is mentioned in the Buddhist 
books, and is said to have built P&taliputra, is assigned thirty- 
three years by the Pur&nas, which may pass.^ 

TIte Vdyu and Matsya Pur&nas respectively assign eighty-five 
and eighty-three years to the sum of the reigns of kings no*. 
U and 10 together. These figures are improbably high, and it is 
unlikely that the two reigns actually occupied much more than 
fifty years. The figure 57 is assumed. 

The evidence as far as it goes, and at best it does not amount 
to much, indicates that the average length of the later reigns 
was in excess of the normal figure. We may assume, therefore, 
that the first four reigns, about which nothing is known, must 
have been comparatively short, and did not exceed some sixty 
years collectively. An assumption that these reigns were longer 
would unduly prolong the total duration of the dynasty, the 
beginning of which must be dated about 642 b. c. 

Tradi- The existence of a great body of detailed traditions, which arc 
tional not mere mythological legends, sufficiently establishes the facts 
^tes of that both Mahftvlra, the Jain leader, and Gautama Buddha were 
Vila and ®<**'temporary to a considerable extent with one another and with 
Gautama. Btc kings Bimbisfira and Aj&ta^tru.* 

* The subject has been re- who may after all have been real, 
examined S. V. Venkatesvara K. P. Jayaswal's paper on *The 
Aiyar in * The Ancient History of Empire of BIndusftra * in J. B. O. 
Magadha* (Ind. Ant., 1015, pp. Res. Soc., vol. ii, part i, March. 
41 et seq.). He suggests that the 1016, pp. 81-8, Is well worth con- 
nine Nandiis are simply the lust suitatfon. 

nine SiiJsunftgas, and agrees that ' Jacobi, Introd., vols. 

Dar^ka is a real fi^re, and that xxii, xlv ; the vMt of KOniya 
the dynasty began about 000 b. c. (Ajfttaifatru) is alluded to in f 1, 
He, however, rejects Kftiftsoka, p. 0, of the Jain Uvdsaga Dasdo 
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The deaths of these saints form well-marked epochs in the 
history of Indian religion* and are constantly referred to by 
ecclesiastical writers for chronological purposes. It might there¬ 
fore be expected that the traditional dates of the two events 
would supply at once the desired clue to the dynastic chronolog)'. 
But close examination of conflicting traditions raises difncultics. 
According to Pali tradition Mahfivira predeceased Buddha. But 
other reasons 8up{K>rt the date 407 b. c.* as advocated by (.'har- 
pentier* and this fits in with the traditional date of Bhadrabfihu* 
who was the contemporary of Clmndragupta Maurya.* The year 
527 (528-7) b. c.» the most commonly quoted <latc for the death 
of Malmvlra, is merely one of several traditionary dates,* but it is 
supported by the evidence of the Kharavela inscription. It is 
impossible to reconcile wholly the Jain traditions either among 
themselves or with the known approximate date of Chandragupta. 

The variety of dates assigned for the death of Buddha is almost 
past counting.* Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikanmi Pillai, working 
from the week-days recorded for events of Buddha's life, as given 
oy Bigaudet, finds that they suit Tuesday, April 1, 478 n. c., 
which, (x>nscqucntly, he regards as the true date of Buddha's 
death {Ind. Ant.y Oct. 1914 (vol. xliii), pp, 197-204). Three 
other arguments confirm the approximate date as being 487 
or 486 B. c.: — 

(1) The ‘ dotted record * kept up at Canton until a. d. 489 
showed 075 dots up to that year; 075 - 489 = 486 (Takakusu, 
J,R,A.S.y 1905, p. 51). 

{IHbl. /n(f.,ed.Andtran8.IIoeriilc), 
and in the Buddhist Dulva (Itock- 
hill, Life of the DuddhUy p. 104). 

Dr. lloernie has kindly supplied 
these references. 

* Charpenticr ‘The Date of 
Mahaviru *, Ind. Ant., 1014, pp. 

175-7. 

* Burgess, Ind. Ant., ii. 130. 
lloernie (ibid, xx, 300) discusses 
the contradictory Jain dates, and 
observes that alttiough the Digum- 
bara and 8vetambaru sects agree 
in placing the death of Mah&vira 
470 years before Vikruma, whose 
era begins in 58 b.c., the Digam- 
baras reckon back from the birth, 
and the flvetAmbaras from the ac¬ 
cession of Vikrama. The books 
indicate that 551, or 543, or 527 
B. c. may be regarded as the tradi¬ 
tional date. See also ibid, ii, 303; 
ix, 158 ; xi, 245; xiii, 270 ; xxi, 

57 ; and xxiii, 160, for further dis¬ 
cussion of Jain chronology. Note 
especially the statements that 
SthOlabhadrn, ninth successor of 

2«66 


.MahSvIra, who was mantrin of the 
ninth Nanda, died cither 215 or 
210 years after the death of 
Mahftviru, the same year in which 
Nanda was slain by Clmndragupta 
(ibid, xi, 240). This latter event 
having occurre<l in or about 322 
D. c., it is clear that .527 b. c. 
offers a more suitable basis for 
calculating the date of SthQia- 
bhudra's death than the date 467 
B. c., proiKMed by Charpenticr. 
Mdrutunga dates Pushyamitra, 
who came to the throne'etr. 185 
n. c., in the period 323-53 after 
.Mahftvlra (Weber, Sacred Lit. of 
the Jains, p. 133). 

* The variant dates for the 
death of Buddha given by the 
Chinese and other authorities arc 
too numerous and well known to 
need citation. Fleet at one time 
held 482 b. c. to be * the most 
probable and satisfactory date 
that we arc likely to obtain' 
{J.R,A.S.y 1000, p. 607). 


Death of 
Buddha, 
548 B. c. 
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(2) Paramartha, author of the Life of Vasttbandhu, places the 
teachers Vrisha-Kana and Vindhya-vasa, who flourished in the 
fifth century after Christ, ns living in the tenth century after the 
Nirvana (487+ 413 =*900). 

(3) One form of the Khotan tradition places Dharma Asoka 
250 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, and makes him contem> 
|)orury witii the Chinese emperor, Slic-hwang-ti, the builder of the 
Great Wall, who came to the throne in 246 b. c., became ‘ uni¬ 
versal cm|)cror' in 221, and reigned until 210 (Sarat Chandra 
Diw, J. A. S. /?.. part 1, 1880, pp. 193-203 ; Tchang, Synchro- 
nismes chinois).^ 

I do not believe that the date can be flxc<l with anything like 
certainty, and in opposition to the arguments in favour of 487 or 
486 B. c. we now have the new reafling of the Kharavcla inscription 
which, if correct, obliges us to move back all the Saisunaga dates 
more than 50 years and therefore supports the Ceylon date for 
the death of Buddha, vix. 541 or 543 B. c. It may be argued 
that traditions preserved in Mugadha should be more tnistworthy 
than those recorded at a later date by monks in distant Ceylon : 
but there is ample evidence of the fact that Gautama Buddha 
was contemporary with botli Bimbisara or Srenika and his son 
Aj&tasatru or Kunika, and this being so, I feel compelled, until 
further light is thrown on the subject, to accept tentatively the 
earlier date, 543 b. c., based on the chronology disclosed by the 
Kh&ravela inscription. 

It is ini})ossiblc to fix precise dates for tlic prc-Maur>’a kings. 
The following table assumes the correctness of their names and 
order os given in the oldest Pur5nic lists, those of the Matsya and 
VdyUy but no reliance can be placed on the recorded length of the 
reigns. Some may be correct, while It is certain that some arc 
erroneous. 

’ Other forms of the Til>etAn rhandraI)as,I.r.,andbyHoekhi11, 
tradition arc given by Sarat Lf/e o//Ae Bwdd/m, pp. 23.3, 237. 
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CHRONOLOGY (APPROXIMATE) OF 5AI!5UNAGA 
AND NANDA DYNASTIES 


Serial 

No. 

King 

{MfUsya Purdita), 

l^ih of Probabir 
i Heign. \ daU of 
(MaUya p.yAceesnon. 


SaiAunaga 


B. C. 


Dynasty. 



1 

S^iiunSga . . . 


7 042 

2 

Kftkavarna 

2«| 



Kshemadharman 

1 30h20 


4 

Kshemajit or 




Kshatraujos 

1 24 j 


5 

BimbisAra. . 

28 

C. 582 

0 

Aj&to^lru . .' 

27 

c. 354 

1 

1 

7 ! 

1 

Darsaka . 

24 

c. 527 

8 1 

1 (MAsin or I'dava j 

1 ‘ 1 

aa 

e, 503 

9 i 

' 1 

Nandivardhana .' 

■‘"In’. 

?470 : 

It) : 

MahAnandin . 

4 : 1 1 *•* 

•• 1 


Total . . 

321 

C. 229 


Average 

32-1 

220 




(maximum 




possible 




25 0) 


Nanda Dynasty, 


1 

'H 

MahApadma, &c., 


413 

12/ 

0 ; 2 generations 


i 


Maurya 


j 


Dynasty. 


1 

13 

Chundragupta 

24 1 

I 

322 (7325) 

i 


Itemarks. 


' Oricinnliy Uftj& uf K&sl or 
Dcnarcfl. 

Nothing known. Sixty 
years allowed for four 
rt*igns. 

; Built New Biljngriha ; an- 

j ncxed Anga ; eontempo- 

I rary with MuhAvIra and 
Gautama Buddlin. 

, Death of Buddha, SiS; 

I built fort of PA^liputra ; 
wars with K<Mala and 
VuisAli ; death of MahA* 
vira. 

See Sx}apntt-Vdsavadatta of 
HhAsa. 

Built eity of Kusumnpura 
near PAtaliputra. 

Nothing known: reigns 
probaoly shorter in real* 
ity : .'>7 years allowed. 

The MatHya assigns either 
•idO or ? 10.3 (Pargiter. p. 
09) to the dynasty, as a 
whole. 

01 years allowed. Ivow 
easte heretics, hostile to 
Brahmans and Kshatri- 
yas : destroyed by Chan* 
dragupta and Kautilya. 




CHAPTER III 


ALEXANDER’S INDIAN CAMPAIGN: 
THE ADVANCE 


Alexander the Great,' having completed the subjuga> 
tion of Bactria, resolved to execute his cherished purpose of 
emulating and surpassing the mythical exploits of Dionysos, 
Ilerakles, and Semiramis by effecting the conquest of India. 
Towards the close of spring in the year 827 b. c., when the 
sun had sulficicntly melted the snows, he led his army, 
including perhaps Afty or sixty thousand Europeans, across 
the lofty Kh&wak and Kaosh&n passes of the Hindu Kush, 
or Indian Caucasus, and after ten days’ toil amidst the 
mountains emerged in the rich valley now known as the 
Koh-i-Dftman.* 

Here, two years earlier, before the Bactrian campaign, he 
under the had founded a town, named as usual, Alexandria, as a stratC' 
Caucasus, outpost to secure his intended advance. The governor 
of this town, whose administration had been a failure, was 
replaced by Nikanor, son of Parmcnion, the king’s intimate 
friend ; the population was recruited by fresh settlers from 
the surrounding districts ; and the garrison was strengthened 
by a reinforcement of veterans discharged from the ranks of 
the expeditionary force as being unequal to the arduous 
labours of the coming campaign.^ 


April 
837 B. c. 
Passage 
of Hinda 
Kush. 


Alexan* 

dria 


* The story of Alexander's 
reign prior to the Indian expe- 
ditlon may be read best in Bury, 
A History oj Greece (MacmlUau, 
19M). 

* rovi(pot(Arrian); 
i.e. late in April, or early in May. 
For identifleation of the peuvM» 
sec lloldioh. Report of the Fimir 
Boundary Commmton, pp. 20, BU. 
The height of the Kh&wak l*as8, 
as marked on the In<lia Olllce map 
of India, is IB,200 feet. The 
strength of the force that crossed 
the ItindO Kush is not known. 


The statement of Plutarch (AUx-- 
under, ch. Ixvi) that his hero 
enter^ India with 120,000 foot 
and 15,000 horse may or may not 
l>e correct, and is open to much 
variety of interpretation. 

* Alexandria * under the Cau* 
casus ', or * in the Paropanisadai', 
to distinguish it from the nomer* 
ous other towns of the same name. 
The exact position cannot be 
determined, but its site moy be 
marked by the extensive ruins at 
Opiftn or Houptftn, near Chirilmr, 
some thirty miles northward from 
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The important position of Alexandria, which commanded Niluia. 
the roads over three passes, liaving been thus secured, in 
accordance with Alexander's customary caution, the civil 
administration of the country between the passes and the 
KophSn, or Kfibul, river was provided for by the appoint¬ 
ment of Tyriaspes as satrap. Alexander, when assured tliat 
his communications were safe, advanced with his army to 
a city named Nikaia, situated to the west of the modern 
Jal5lab5d, on the road from Kabul to India.* 

Here the king divided his forces. Generals Hephaistion .tune or 
and Perdikkas were ordered to proceed in advance with c, 

three brigades of infantry, half of the horse guards, and the Hephal- 
. . - , , . T. etion am 

whole of the mercenary cavalry direct to India. 1 hey were perdik- 

required to reach the Indus, and occupy Pcukelaotis,* situated 

in the territory now held by the Yusufzl. In all probability 

they inarched along the valley of the Kabul river, and not 

through the Khybcr Pass. Their instructions were couched 

in the spirit of the Roman maxim—‘ Parcere mbiectis et 

debellare superbos 

K&bul. The old identitlcatiun (b-8) the ehieht of Chitrfii, (lilgit 
with BAmiftn U certainly erroneous and Iskardo. The lost'nuined fort 
(McC’rindie, Invasion of India by is said to have l>ecn built by 
Alexander the (SreaU 2nd ed., p. Alexander. The Tungani soldiers 
58, and note A ; Cunningham, who garrisoned Yarkand in 1835, 

Anc, Geog. India, pp. 21-0). Von also claimed descent from Alex* 

Schwarz identifles Alexandria in ander's soldier colonists, 
the Paropanisadai with K&bul * Or n<p««Ao<r(f. GriersQii 
(Alexander des Groaseit FeldzQge in holds that this name and other 
Turkeetan, pp. 84, 101, 102). Greek transliterations are from 
‘ The rival opinions concerning PaU&chl Pr&krit (Ind. Ant., 1015, 
the site of Nikaia are collected by p. 228). 

McCrindle (op. cit. note B). I • The ancient road did not pass 
follow General Abbot, who was through the Khaibar (Khybcr) 
clearly right, as Jal&l&b&d marks Pass (lloldtch, The Indian Harder- 
the spot where the division of the land, 1001, p. 38); Fouciwr, Soles 
army would naturally lake place, sar la giographie aneienne du 
Certain local chiefs, the Sultans of Gandhdru (Hanoi, 1002, in Bull, 

Pich, claim descent from Alexaii- de VEcole Fr, d'Kxtrhne-Orient). 
der (Uaverty, Sates on Afghanis- The Khaibar route probablv was 
Ian, pp. 48-51). See Bumes, used once by MahmOd of Ghazni, 

Travels into BokAaro, Ac., 2nd cd., and certainly several times by 
1885, vol. Hi, pp. 180-90. The Babur and liumAyun. In the 
other claimants to descent fron» eighteenth centurv, NAdir ShAh, 

Alexander are i^l) the former Ahmad ShAh AbdAII, and his 
Mirs of Biulakshan, superseded by grandson, ShAhH-StemAn, all 
aTurk dynasty about 1822 : (2-5) passed through the Khaibar 
the chlefr of DarwAz, KulAb, (Raverly. Sates, pp. 88, 73). 

ShighnAn, and Wakhan; and 



Auguit, 
827 8.C. 
Attitude 
of the 
native 
chiefs. 


August^ 

Sep* 

tember, 

827 B. c. 

Aiexttii* 

der’s 

flanking 

march. 


Details 
of his 
route un 
known. 
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Most of the tribal chiefs preferred the alternative of sub¬ 
mission, but one named Hast! (Astfs) ventured to resist. 
His stronghold, which held out for thirty days, was taken 
and destroyed. During this march eastward, Hephaistion 
and Perdikkas were accompanied by the king of Taxila, 
a great city beyond the Indus, who had lost no time in 
obeying Alexander’s summons, and in placing his services at 
the disposal of the invader. Other chiefs on the western 
side of the Indus adopted the same course, and, with the 
help of these native potentates, the Macedonian generals 
were enabled to make satisfactory progress in the task of 
bridging the Indus, which had been committed to them by 
their sovereign. 

Alexander in person assumed the command of the second 
corps or division, consisting of the infantry known as 
hypaspists, the foot guards, the Agrianian or Thracian light 
infantry, the archers, the mounted lancers, and the rest of 
the horse guards. With this force he undertook a flanking 
movement through the diflicult hill country north of the 
K^bul river, in order to subdue the fierce tribes which 
inhabited, us they still inhabit, that region; and thus to 
secure his communications, and protect his army from attacks 
on the flank and rear. The diftlculties of the operation due 
to the ruggedness of the country, the fierce heat of summer, 
the bitter cold of winter, and the martini spirit of the hill- 
men, were enormous; but no diflicultics could daunt the 
courage or defeat the skill of Alexander.* 

Although it is absolutely impossible to trace his move¬ 
ments with precision, or to identify with even approximate 
certainty the tribes which he encountered, or the strongholds 
which he captured and destroyed in the course of some five 
months’ laborious marching ; it is certain that he ascended 
the valley of the KQnar or Cliitrul river for a considerable 
distance. At a nameless town in the hills, Alexander was 

• 'AAA‘ «5ti x’V^ liiwMr of march, because the hills there 
.Hr* al ivoxufilai . . . ctSts have ‘ never alfordcd suitable 
awepoy T&¥ toytfMKSnf Jpf It ground for the coileetion of hght- 

8. Ti (Arrian, /Inah. vil. Id). Ing bodies of men in any great 

Similar precautions were not strength ’ (Holdieh, Tht Gales o/ 
required on the south of the line indi'a, p. 95), 
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wounded in the shoulder by a dart; and tiic incident so 
enraged his troops that all the prisoners taken there were 
massacred* and the town was razed to the ground.* 

Soon after this tragedy, Alexander again divided his s^nd 
forces, leaving Krateros, * the man most faithful to him, and of A«id* 
whom he valued equally with himself’*’, to complete the 
reduction of the tribesmen of the Kunar valley ; while the 
king in person led a body of picked troops against the 
Aspasians, who were defeated with great slaughter. 

He then crossed the mountains and entered the valley Entry 
now called Bajaur, where he found a town named Arigaion, 
which had been burnt and abandonetl by the inhabitants. 

It may have stood at or near the position of Nawagai, the 
present chief town of Bajaur.* Krateros, having completely 
executed his task in the Kunar valley, now rejoined his 
master; and measures were concerted for the reduction of 
the tribes further east, whose subjugation was indispensable 
before an advance into India could be made with safety. 

The Aspasiaiis were finally routed in a second great battle, Final 
losing, it is said, more than -40,000 prisoners, and 280,000 
oxen. The perfection of the arrangements by which Alex- siuns. 
under maintained communication with his remote European 
base is strikingly illustrated by the fact that he selected the 
best and haiulsomest of the captured cattle, and sent them 
to Macedonia for use in agriculture. 

A fancied connexion with Dionysos and the sacred Mount Nysa. 
Nysa of Greek legend gave special interest to the town and 


' A list of very speculative iden* 
tifleatiuns of trif^ and places will 
be found in Ilellew’s Ethnography 
of Afghanintan, pp. 04-70 (Woking, 
189}). The guesses of Cunning* 
hum and other writers arc equally 
unsatisfactory. 1 do not agree 
with Fincott that Alexander went 
us fur north as Chitral (J. H. A. 6’., 
1894, p. 081): but at present it is 
not possible to determine the 
point at whieh he turned east* 
wards, and crossed the mountains 
into BAjaur. It is, however, 
certain that he used one of the 
regular passes, which necessarily 


remain unchanged, and by which 
alone ihkjaur tcrnlury cun be en* 
tered. Haverty jlcseribes, from 
native infonnation, two routes 
from Kabul to Hajauf; and it 
may well be that Alexander 
followed the ' left-liund \ or east* 
ern one, whieh goi's through a 
village named KQz DunAlil, where 
two rouds diverge, of which one 
leads to Chitr&l, and the other to 
the Shahr, or capital of BAjauf 
{Sote9, pp. 112 -18). 

’ Aman, Ane^. vii, 12. 

* lloldioh, Tht Gait$ of India, 
1910, p. 108. 
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hill-state called Nysa, whieh was among the places next 
attacked.* An attempt to take the town by assault having 
failed by reason of the depth of the protecting river, Alex¬ 
ander was preparing to reduce it by bloekade when the 
speedy submission of the inhabitants rendered further 
operations unnecessary. They are alleged to have craved his 
clemency on the ground that they were akin to Dionysos 
and the Greeks, because the ivy and vine grew in their 
country, and the triple-peaked mountain which overshadowed 
their town was no other than Mount MSros. Alexander, who 
found such fancies useful as a stimulant to his home-sick 
troops, did not examine the evidence for the kinship with 
Dionysos in too critical a spirit, but was glad to accept the 
Nysaean appeals and to exercise a gracious clemency, 
nevela. In order to gratify his own curiosity, and to give some 
of his best troops a pleasant holiday, he paid a visit to 
the mountain, probably that now known as the Koh-i-Mor, 
accompanied by an adequate escort of the companion cavalry 
and foot guards. The chants and dances of the natives, the 
ancestors of the Kahrs of the present day, bore sufficient 
resemblance to the Bacchanalian rites of Hellas to justify the 
claims made by the Nysaeans, and to encourage the soldiers 
in their belief that, although far from home, they had at last 
found a people who shared their religion and might be 
regarded as kinsmen. Alexander humoured the convenient 
delusion and allowed his troops to enjoy, with the help of 
their native friends, a ten days’ revel in the jungles. The 
Nysaeans, on their part, showed their gratitude for the 
clemency which they had experienced by contributing a 
contingent of three hundred horsemen, who remained with 
Alexander throughout the whole period of his advance and 
were not sent home until October, 326 n. c., when he was 
about to start on his voyage down the rivers to the sea.* 

’ Cuitius (vlii, 10), places the ing the identity of Nysa coliected 
surrender of Nysa before the siege in McCrindle's Note G are un- 
of Massaga. satisfactory. Sir If. T. Hoidich, 

' Arrian, Anab. v, 1, vi, 2; whose knowledge of the frontier is 
Curh'us. viii, 10; Juttirif xii, 7; unsurpassed, has been more suc- 
Plutarch, Atex.^ eh, Iviii; 6’frato, cessfhi, and has indicated the ap- 
XV, 7-9. The conjectures concern- proximate position of Nysa with 
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Alexander now undertook in |>erson the reduction of the p>e 
formidable nation called the Assak^noi, who were reported to 
await him with an army of 20,000 cavalry, more than 80,000 ^1“' 

infantry, and thirty elephants. Quitting the Bnjaur territory, 
Alexander crossed the Gouraios (Panjkora) river, with a bo<ly 
of picked regiments, including, as usual, a large pro|)ortion 
of mounted troops, and entered the Assakenian territory, in 
order to attack Massaga, the greatest city of those parts and 
the seat of the sovereign power. This formidable fortress, 
probably situated not very far to the north of the Malakaiid 
Pass, but not yet precisely identified, w'as strongly fortified 
by both nature and art.' On the east, an imj>etuous moun* 
tain stream, flowing between steej) banks, barred access; 
while, on the south and w’cst, gigantic rocks, deep chasms. 


tolerft!)!e ctTtainty. ‘ Klsewhcrc/ 
he writes* {Geogr. J. for Jan., 1870), 
‘ I have stated my reasons for be¬ 
lieving that the kumdesh Kafirs 
who sent hostages to the eump of 
(Ihulum Haidar are descendants of 
those very Nysneans who greeted 
Alexander as a eo-religionist and 
compatriot, and were kindly 
treated bv him in consequence. 
They had been there, in the Suwftt 
country bordering the slopes of 
the Koh-i-Mor (“ Meros ” of the 
ciussi<‘s), from such ancient 
periods that the Makedonians 
could give no account of their 
advent; and they remained In 
the Suwftt country tilt compara¬ 
tively recent Uuddhist times . . . 
The lower spurs and valleys of the 
Kohd-Mor fare] where the ancient 
cilyof Nysa (or Nuson) once stood. 
Apparently it exists no longer 
above ground, though it may l>e 
found in the maps of thirty years 
ago, figuring as rather an impor¬ 
tant place under its old name . . . 
Bacchanalian processions . . . 
chanting hymns, as indeed they 
are chanted to this day by certain 
of the Kafirs* (Iloldich, The 
Indian Borderland^ Methuen.lOOI, 
pp. 270, 342 ; The Gates of India, 
1010, p. 123). Properly speaking, 
Mftros was the name of a single 
peak of the triple-peaked moun¬ 
tain (rpiitupv^tf upot). The other 


summits were named Korasibie 
uikI Kondiuibe rt'spectlvelv (Poly- 
ainos, 1, 1 ; p. 7 in ed. ^Ielbar). 
The three peaks are visible from 
PesliAwar. (.'ompare the anecdote 
of ('otioily and his ' relatives, the 
K&firs' (llavcrty, Soles, p. 12»). 
Philostratos {Apollonios, Bk. II, 
ch. 0) avers that * the inhabitants 
of Nysa deny that Alexander ever 
w'cnt up the mountain and adds 
that * the companions of Alex¬ 
ander <iid not write down the 
truth in reporting this \ 

' The Greek and Homan writers 
spell the name variously, us Mas¬ 
saga, Massaka, Malaga, and Ma- 
soga. Iloldich suggt-sts that the 
fortress stood at or near Mata- 
kanai (The Gates of India, 1910, 
p. 123). M. Foucher suggests 
Kutgulla (Katguluh), some miles 
farther north (Awr la FrontUre 
Indo-Afghane, Paris, 1901, p. 153). 
Knriquez {The Paihan lioraerland, 
1010, p. 37) suggests a place 
culled Guri os l)eing * the supposed 
.Massaga \ Minglaur or Alangla- 
war, which has been proposed as 
the site and in some respects is 
suitable, lies too much to tW east. 
For Manglawar, sec Kaverty, 
Notes on Afghanistan, pp. 200, 
284: Stein, Archaeol. Tour in 
Buner, Lahore, 1303, p. 58; 
Deane, J. B. A. S., 1390, p. 655. 
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and treacherous morasses impeded the approach of an assail¬ 
ing force. Where nature failed to give adequate protection, 
art ha<l stepped in, and had girdled the city with a mighty 
rampart, huilt of hriek, stone, and timber, about four miles 
(US stadia) in eircumferenee, and guarded by a deep moat 
(«• Curiim, viii, 10). While reconnoitring these formidable 
defenees, and considering his plan of attack, Alexander was 
again wounded by an arrow. The wound was not very 
serious, and did not prevent him from continuing the active 
supervision of the siege operations, which were designed and 
controlled throughout by his master mind. 

Storm of Commanded by such a general the meanest soldier becomes 
fortress. “ laboured with such zeal that within nine 

days they had raised a mole level with the ground suflicient 
to bridge the moat, and to allow the movable towers and 
other engines to approach the walls. The garrison was 
disheartened by the death of their chief, who was killed by 
a blow from a missile discharged by an engine, and the 
plocc was taken by storm. KIcophis, the consort of the 
slain chieftain, and her infant son were captured, and it is 
said that she subsequently bore a son to Alexander.* 
Massoetc The garrison of Mussaga had included a hotly of 7,000 
wmwin. mercenary troops from the plains of India. Alexander, by 
a special agreement, had granted these men their lives on 
eondition that they should change sides and take service in 
his ranks. In pursuance of this agreement, they were allowed 
to retire and encamp on a small hill facing, and about nine 
miles (80 stadia) tiistant from, the Macedonian eanq). The 
mercenaries, la'ing unwilling to aid the foreigner in the subju¬ 
gation of their countrymen, desired to evade the unwelcome 
obligation which they had incurred, anti pro|K>scd to slip 
away by night and return to their homes. Alexander, 

' Arrian (.-tnab. iv, 27) siH‘aks at Alexander's knees, obtained 
of ' the mother and daughter of not only a pardon ... at all events 
Assakenos ’. Q. C'urtius (viii. 10) she afterwards gave birth to a son 
states that ' Assueanus, its pre- who received the name of Alex- 
vious sovereign, had lately died, under, whoever his father may 
and his mother Cleophis now have been ’. Apparently, Kleo- 
ruled the eity and the realm ’. phis must have been the widow 
lie adds tlwt ' the queen herself, of the chief who was kilted in the 
having placed her son, still a child, siege, according to Arrian. 
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having received information of their design, suddenly attacked 
the Indians while they rejioscd in fancied security and 
inflicted severe loss upon them. Recovering from their sur¬ 
prise, the mercenaries formed themselves into a hollow circle, 
with the women and children in the centre, and offered 
a desperate resistance, in which the women took an active 
part. At last, the gallant defenders were overpowered by 
superior numbers, and, in the words of an ancient historian, 

‘ met a glorious death which they would have disdained to 
exchange for a life with dishonour.’ The unarmed eamp 
followers and the women were spared.* 

This incident, which has l»en severely condemned by Corn- 
various writers, ancient and modern, as a disgraceful breach "**''**• 
of faith by Alexander, docs not seem to have been, ns 
su])pose<l by Diodorus, the outcome of iinplneable enmily 
felt by the king against the mercenaries. The slaughter of 
the contingent was rather, as represented by Arrian, the 
tremendous penalty for a meditated breach of faith on the 
part of the Indians, and, if this explanation be true, the 
|)cnnlty cannot be regarded as altogether undeserved. While 
the accession of seven thousand brave and disciplined troops 
would have been a welcome addition to Alexander’s small 
army, the addition of such a force to the enemy in the plains 
would have been a serious impediment to his advance ; and 
he was, I think, justified in protecting himself against such 
a formidable inereasc of the enemy’s strength. 

Alexander next captured a town called Ora or Nora, and Reiire- 
occui)ied an important ))laec named Razira, the inhabitants 
of which, with those of other towns, had retireil to the Anrnos. 
stronghold of Aomos near the Indus.^ The desire of Alex¬ 
ander to capture this position, believed to be impregnable, 
was based upon military exigencies, and fired by a legend 
that the demi-god, Ilerakics, whom he claimed as an ancestor, 
had been battled by the dcfenecs. 

The mountain, according to Diodorus, was washed on the Uwerip 

tion of 

' Arrian* Anab. iv, 27 ; Dio* dAn and the AmbdiA Pom {The Aumoa. 
dorus, xvii, 84 ; Curtius* viii, 10. OaUe of India, p. 106). Hut that 

* Holdieh places Om and Bazira position seems to me to be too far 
at or near Rustam, between Mar- south. 
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Prelimin¬ 

ary 

opera- 

tiona. 


southern face by the Indus, the greatest of Indian river 
which at this point was very deep, and enclosed by rugge 
and preeipitous rocks, forbidding approach from that sid( 
On the other sides, as at Massaga, ravines, cliffs, and swamf 
presented obstacles sufficient to daunt the bravest assailani 
Arrian states that a single path gave aecess to the summit 
which was well supplied with water, and comprised arable 
land requiring the labour of a thousand men for its cultiva¬ 
tion. The summit was crowned by a steeply scarped mass 
of rock, which formed a natural citadel, and, doubtless, was 
further protected by art.* 

Before undertaking the siege of this formidable stronghold, 
Alexander with his habitual foresight, secured his rear by 
placing garrisons in the towns of Ora, Massaga, Bazira, and 
Orobatis, in the hills of Suwat and BunSr. 

He further isolated the fortress by personally marching 


• Arrian, Atuib. iv, 28 ; Uio- 
doruB.xviii, 80 ; Curtius, viH, 11; 
Strabo, xv, 8. Different people 
will necessarily form different 
notions of the circuit of a moun¬ 
tain moss, as they include or ex¬ 
clude subsidiary ranges ; but the 
estimate of Diodorus that the 
circuit was 100 ntadia, or 111 miles, 
probably is nearer the trutn than 
Arrian's estimate of 200 stof/to. 
On the other hand, Arrian guesses 
the minimum elevation us being 
11 sfadta, or nearly 0,700 feet, 
which is a more reasonable figure 
than the 16 Btadia ot Diodorus. 
All attempts to identity the 
position of Aornos have failed. 
The plausible identification with 
Muhftban was shattered by Sir 
M. A. Stein's exploration, as re- 
porded in the tteport of Archaeol. 
Surxxy IKor/fc in the S, W. Frontier 
Prwinee, cfce., for 1904-5. It is 
difilcult to believe that the Greek 
authors can have been mistaken in 
placing this fortress on the Indus. 
The Greek commanders were 
familiar with that river, which 
they were engaged in bridging. 
The Mahftban site fails to satisfy 
the conditions, not only for the 
reasons stated by Sir M. A. Stein, 
but also because, according to 


Curtlus (Bk. viii, ch. 12). Alex¬ 
ander, after leaving Kmbolima, 
which was not far from Aornos, 
did not reach the Indus until he 
had made sixteen encampments. 
That statement implies a march¬ 
ing distance of at least 70 or 80 
miles even in difTleult country. 
I agree with Sir Bindon Blood 
that Aornos must be looked for on 
tile Indus, higher up than Muhft- 
ban, and perhaps near Buio, which 
is beyonu the sharp bend above 
Kotkai. We must remember that 
the Indus washed the eouthertt face 
of the stronghold (sec lloldich, 
The Gates of India, p. 121). 1 

think it proDuble that Alexander 
may have marched back through 
the AmbelA Puss, and then turned 
at or near Hustam towards the 
river. He must certainly have 
token a wide circuit. Mr. Merk 
does not accept the evidence that 
Aornos was on the Indus, and 
would look for it in SuwAt (Swat) 
(J. Roy, Soc, oj Arts, 1911, p. 
760). 

Earlier speculations on the sub¬ 
ject will be found recorded in 
Appendix D of the second edition 
or this work. It is not now neces¬ 
sary to reprint that disquisition. 
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down into the plains, probably through the Shahket Pass,* 
and receiving the submission of the important city of Pcukc- 
laotis (Charsadda), and the surrounding territory, now known 
as the Yusufzl country. During this operation he was assisted 
by two local chiefs. He then made his way somehow to 
EmboHma, a small town on the Indus, at the foot ofAornos, 
and there established a depdt under the commaud of Kra- 
teros. In case the assault should fail, and the siege he con¬ 
verted into a bloekade, this depdt was intended to serve as 
a base for protraeted operations should sueh prove to Ik: 
neeessary. 

Having thus deliberately made his dispositions for the nccmi- 
siege, Alexander spent two days in careful personal recon- 
naissanee of the position with the aid of a small force, ehielly 
consisting of light-armed troops. Assisted by local guides, 
whose serviees were seeured by liberal reward, Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagos, secured a valuable foothold on the eastern spur 
of the mountain, where he entrenched his men. An attempt 
made by the king to support him having been frustrated, 
this failure led to a vigorous attack by the Indians on Ptolemy’s 
entrenchments, which was repulsed after a hard fight. 

A second effort made by Alexander to effect a junction Construe- 
with his lieutenant, although stoutly opposed by the besieged, approach 
was successful j and the Macedonians were now in secure 
[wssession of the vantage-ground from which an assault on 
the natural citadel could be delivered. 

The task before the assailants was an arduous one, for 
the crowning mass of rock did not, like most eminences, 
slope gradually to the summit, but rose abruptly in the form 
of a steep cone. Examination of the ground showed that 
a direct attack was impossible until some of the surrounding 
ravines should be filled up. Plenty of timber being available 
in the adjoining forests, Alexander resolved to use this 
material to form a pathway. He himself threw the first 

' The ancient route, ai followed important de ces montagnea, 
hy Hiuen Tsana, ' est celle qui avant qu’en 1895 les Anglais 
montait de l*o-Tou-cha au Svgt n*eus8cnt choisi le Malakand pour 
par ia passe de Shahkote, ITIatthi- y faire passer leur route straUgi- 
ISr, ou “ de8l8 des elephants ” des que du Chitr8l ’ (Foucher, op. cit., 
indigenes actuels, et le col le plus p. 40). 
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trunk into the ravine, and his act was greeted with a loud 
cheer signifying the keenness of the troops, who could not 
shrink from any labour, however severe, to which their king 
was the first to put his hand. 

Within the brief space of four days Alexander succeeded 
in gaining possession of u small hill on a level with the rock, 
and in thus securing a dominant position. The success of 
this operation convinced the garrison that the capture of the 
citadel was merely a question of time, and negotiations for 
capitulation on terms were begun. 

The besieged, being more anxious to gain time for escape 
than to conclude a treaty, evacuated the rock during the 
night, and attempted to slip away unobserved in the dark¬ 
ness. But the unsleeping vigilance of Alexander detected the 
movement, and partially defeated their plans. Placing him¬ 
self at the head of 700 picked men, he clambered up the cliff 
the moment the garrison began to retire and slew many. 

In this way the virgin fortress, which even Hcraklcs had 
failed to win, became the prize of Alexander. The king, 
justly proud of his success, offered sacrifice and worship to 
the gods, dedicated altars to AthSne and Nik?, and built 
a fort for the accommodation of the garrison which he 
quartered on the mountain. The command of this important 
post was entrusted to Sisikottos (Sasigupta), a Hindu, who 
long before had deserted from the Indian contingent attached 
to the army of Bessus, the rebel satrap of Bactria, and had 
since proved himself a faithful olViccr in the Macedonian 
service. 

Alexander then proceeded to complete the subjugation of 
the Assakenians by another raid into their country, and 
occupied a town named Dyrta, which probably lay to the 
north of Aornos. This town and the surrounding district 
were abandoned by the inhabitants, who had crossed the 
Indus, and taken refuge in the Abhisara country, in the 
hills between the Hydaspes (Jihlam) and AkesinSs (Chin&b) 
rivers.* He then slowly forced his way through the forests 

■ Various attempts to identify success. The position of Abhis- 
Dyrta have been made without ftra, or * the kingdom of Abisares ', 
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down to the bridge-head at Ohind. Although the direct 
distance could not be great, the work of clearing a road 
passable for an army was so arduous that fifteen or sixteen 
marches were required to reach llephaestion's camp.' 

Opinions have differed concerning the location of the 
bridge over the Indus, and most writers have been inclined 
to place it at Attock (Atak), where the river is narrowest. 
But the investigations of M. Kouehcr have clearly established 
the fact that the bridge, presumably constructed of boats, 
must have been at Ohind or Und, 16 miles almvc Attock. 
Having arrived at the bridge-head, Alexander sacrificed to 
the gods on a magnificent scale, and gave his army thirty 
days of niueli needed rest, amusing them with games and 
gymnast ic contests.- 

At Ohind Ale.\ander was met by an embassy from Ambhi 
(Oniphis),’ who had then succeeded to the throne of Taxila, 
the great city three marches beyond the Indus. The lately 
deceased king had met the invader in the previous year at 
Nikaia and tendered the submission of his kingdom. This 


was correctly dehned for the first 
time by Sir M. A. Stein, who 
writes timt ‘ D&rvftbhis&ru |i.e. 
Dftrva and AbhisAra] comprised 
tlic whole tract of the lower and 
middle hills lying between the 
VitastA (.lihlam or llydaspes) and 
the CandrabhAgA (ChinAb or Akc- 
sines) . . . The hill-state of llAja- 

r url (Uujauri) was included in 
>ArvAbhisAra . . . One passage 
would restrict the application of 
the term to the lower hills The 
small chieftainship of Rajaurl and 
Bbimbhar, the ancient AbhisAra, 
is now included within the limits 
of the Kashmir State, as defined 
in recent times. AbhisAra used 
to be erroneously identified with 
the llazAra District, which really 
corresponds with UraiA, or the 
kingdom of Arsakes (Stein, Rdja- 
tarahginl, transl., Bk. i, 180; v, 
217; and McCrindlc, op. cit., 
p. 373). The line of march from 
Aornos is not known. 

' Curtius (vii, 12) is the author* 
ity for the fifteen or sixteen 
marches. His words arc: ‘ Hav* 


ing left this pass (? AmbAlA], he 
arrived after the sixteenth en¬ 
campment at the river Indus \ 

* Arrian, v, 8 ; Diodorus, xvii, 
80. The ancient road to India 
from the KAbul river valley fol- 
low’cd a circuitous route through 
Purushapura (PeshAwar), Pusti- 
kalAvatl (Pcukelaotis), lloti Mar- 
dAn, and ShAhbAzgarhi (Po-lu-sha 
of the Chinese), to I'nd or Ohind. 
The dire<‘t route to Attock has 
been made prueticuble only in 
modern times. I’nd is the pro¬ 
nunciation of the inhabitants of 
the town which is eallcfl Ohind by 
the |)coplc of PeshAwar and Mar- 
dAn: the Sanskrit name was 
I'dabhAndapura (Cunningham, 
Ancient Geography, p. 52 ; Stein, 
Hdjat, transl., it, 330; Foueher, 
op. cit., p. 40, with maps). Ha- 
verty considers Uhand to l>c the 
correct spelling, and this form is 
the nearest to the Sanskrit. 

* The restoration of the name 
Ambhi is due to M. Sylvain l>vi 
(Journal Asiatique for ]8tM>, p. 
234). 
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tender was now renewed on behalf of his son by the embassy, 
and was supported by a contingent of 700 horse and the 
gift of valuable supplies comprising thirty elephants, 8,000 
fat oxen, more than 10,000 sheep, and 200 talents of silver. 

The ready submission of the rulers of Taxila is explained 
by the fact that they desired Alexander’s help against their 
enemies in the neighbouring states. At that moment Taxila 
was at war both with the hill kingdom of Abhisara, and with 
the more powerful state governed by the king whom the 
Greeks called Poros, approximately coincident with the 
modern districts of Jihlam, GujarSt, and Sh&hpur.^ 
or Mateh begun, and the omens being favourable 

326 B. c. ’ the refreshed army began the passage of the river one 
morning at daybreak; and, with the help of the Taxilan 
king, safely effected entrance on the soil of India, which no 
European traveller or invader had ever before trodden.* 
Curious A curious incident marked the last day’s march to Taxila. 
Incident. When four or five miles from the city Alexander was startled 


to see a complete army in order of battle advancing to meet 
him. He supposed that treacherous opposition was about to 
be offered, and had begun to make arrangements to attack 
the Indians, when Ambhi galloped forward with a few 
attendants and explained that the display of force was 
intended as an honour, and that his entire army was at 
Alexander’s disposal. ' When the misunderstanding had been 


• Curtius.viii, 12. The country 
of P6ro!» lay between the Hyd- 
aspe» (Jihlam) and the Akesines 
(Cinnftb), and contained 300 
towns (Strabo, xv, 29). The 
Indian form of the name or title 
transcribed as POros by the Greeks 
is not known. PQru was the name 
of a Vcdic tribe. The guess that 
it might be Paurava is not con* 
vincing. 

* The chronology is determined 
by Strabo, xv, 17, who states, on 
the authority of Arlstoboulos, the 
companion and historian of Alex* 
ander, that * they remained in the 
mountainous country belonging to 
the Aspasioi and to Assakanos 
during the winter. In the besin* 
ning of spring they descended to 


the plains and the great city of 
Taxila, whence they went on to 
the Hydaspes and the land of 
Poros. During the winter they 
saw no rain, but only snow. Rain 
fell for the first time while they 
were at Taxila ’. The passage of 
the Indus must therefore be dated 
in February, or at the latest, in 
March, 320 n. c. Mr. Pearson 
notes that * when Burncs was with 
Ranjit Singh at Lahore, the festi* 
val of spring n'as celebrated with 
lavish magmftcence on the 6th of 
February' {Ind. Ant. 1005,p. 257). 
The rain at Taxila must have been 
due to a passing storm, because 
the regular rainy season does not 
begin TOfore June. 
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removed the Macedonian force continued its advance and was 
entertained at the city with royal magnificence. 

Taxila, now represented by more than twelve square miles 
of ruins to the east and north-east of Sarai-ICala» a railway- 
junction twenty miles north-west of Hawalpindi, was then 
one of the greatest cities of the east, and was famous as the 
principal scat of Hindu learning in Northern India, to which 
scholars of all classes flocked for instruction, especially in the 
medical sciences.^ 

Ambhi recognized Alexander as his lord, and received 
from him investiture as lawful, successor of his deceased 
father the king of Taxila. In return for the favour shown 
to him by the invader, he provided the Macedonian army 
with liberal supj)lics, and presented Alexander with two 


• The other great scat of learn¬ 
ing, accoitiing to the J&takas, was 
Benares, which seems to have <lc* 
rived its system of education from 
Taxila. Jivaka, the court physi¬ 
cian of Bimbis&ra and Aj&tiisatru. 
took a seven-years’ course at 
Taxila. The name is given hy 
the Greek and Uoman authors as 
Taxila which is a close 

transcription of the Pali or Pra¬ 
krit TakkasilA. The Sanskrit form 
is Takshnhilu. The remains, 
which have now been carefully 
surveyed and described by Sir 
.fohn Marshall (.1 Guide to Taxila, 
Calcutta, 1018), include those of 
three distinct cities, namely, Bliir 
—Maurya and pre-Mauryu ; Sir 
Kap—Indo-Greek, Parthian, and 
Kadphises 1; and .Sir Sukh—of 
the t ime of Kanishka. The strati¬ 
fication proves conclusively both 
that Kanishka was later than the 
Parthian and Kadphises kings, 
and that he lived in the first or 
second century after Christ. There 
arc also a large number of detached 
monuments which, with the ex¬ 
ception of two stfipas that are 
probably Jain, are chiefly Bud¬ 
dhist stfipas and monasteries; 
but the vestiges of many pre-Bud- 
dhist edifices probably remain 
underground. The Buddhist es¬ 
tablishments were in a state of 
2«M 


decay when the Chinese traveller 
lliucn Tsang visited them in the 
seventh century (Beal, i, 18G-4S ; 
Watters, i, 2-10), and the kingdom 
was then tributary to Kashmir. 
The Jutuka stories arc full of 
references to the fame of Taxila us 
a university town, c.g. vol. ii 
(House’s trunsl.), 2, 82, 50, &c. 
The Susimu JAtaka places it in 
the kingdom of (iundhuru, j. c. of 
Peukelaotis ami Pcsh&wur. Most 
of the J&tukus probably are an¬ 
terior to Alexander’s time. The 
romantic history of Apollonius of 
Tyann, by Imilostratus, gives 
many details about Taxila in the 
first century of the Christian era, 
which would be extremely inter¬ 
esting if confidence could be felt 
in the truth of the alleged facts 
(Phillimorc'stransl., Oxford, 1012, 
Bk. II, chap. 20-42). Prof. 
Flinders Petrie liclievcs in the 
reality of the Indian journey of 
Apollonius and dates it in a. i>. 
48-4 (Persotial Keligion tn Egypt, 
1009, p. 141). Sir. J. Marshall 
also holds this view, as he has 
found in his own discoveries re¬ 
markably strong corroboration of 
some of the details given by Pbilo- 
stratus (Guide to Taxila, 1018, pp. 
15, 01). See also Conybeare’s 
transl. of Philostratua, Life of 
ApoUoniue, New York, 1012. 
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hundred talents of coined silver,* ‘three thousand oxen fatted 
for the shambles ten thousand or more sheep, and thirty 
elephants.^ Alexander, not to be outdone in generosity, 
bestowed on the donor a thousand talents from the spoils 
of war, along with many banqueting vessels of gold and 
silver, a vast quantity of Persian drapery, and thirty 
chargers caparisoned as when ridden by himself. This 
lavish generosity, although displeasing to Alexander’s 
Macedonian officers, probably was prompted more by policy 
than by sentiment. It purchased a contingent of 5,000 men, 
and secured the fidelity of a most useful ally (Q. Curtius, 
viii, 12 ; Diodorus, xvii, 86 ; Arrian, v, 8). 

While Alexander was at Taxila, the hill chieftain of 
Abhisara, who really intended to join Poros in repelling the 
invader (Diodorus, xvii, 87), sent envoys who professed to 
surrender to Alexander all that their master possessed. 
This mission was favourably received, and Alexander hoped 
that P5ros would display complaisance equal to that of his 
ally. But a summons sent requiring him to do homage and 
pay tribute was met with the proud answer that he would 
indeed come to his frontier to meet the invader, but at the 
head of an army ready for battle. 

Having stayed in his comfortable quarters at Taxila for 
sufficient time to rest his army (Diodorus, xvii, 87), Alex¬ 
ander led his forces, now strengthened by the Taxilan 
contingent and a small number of elephants, eastward to 


* This ‘ coined * or * gtumped ’ 
silver {ngnatum (irgfutum) pro¬ 
bably consisted of the little flat 
ingots known to numismatists os 
* punch-marked * pieces, l)ccausc 
they are not struck with a die, but 
are marked irregularly by small 
punches of various patterns ap¬ 
plied at different times. A hoard 
of these coins was found in the 
Uhir mound at Tuxiln, deposited 
with a gold coin of Diodotus, gold 
jewellery and other relics (Mar¬ 
shall, Guide to Taxita^ pp. 117, 
118), For accounts of this curious 
coinaM, which was used through¬ 
out India, see Uupsoii, Inman 
Coin$t §§4-0 : Cunningham, Coins 


of Ancient India, pp. 54-60, pi. I 
and 11,1,2; and Catal. of Coins in 
the Indian Museum, vol. I, pp. 
131-42. The punch-marked coins 
follow the monetary system of 
the Achaemenian dynasty of Per¬ 
sia (558-330 B. c.), as proved by 
Monsieur J. A. Dceourdcmanches 
(J. Ah., Jan.-F^v. 1912, pp. 117- 
32). The early copper coinage of 
Taxila is described In the works 
cited. 

* Arrian, chap, iii, p. 83. Ac¬ 
cording to Curtius, the gifts con¬ 
sisted of 80 talents of coined silver 
and golden crowns for himself and 
all his friends, which Alexander 
returned. 
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meet Poros, who was known to be awaiting him on the 
farther bank of the Hydaspes (Jihlam) river. The mareh 
from Taxiia to Jihlam on the Hydaspes, in a south-easterly 
direetion, a distanee of about 100 or 110 miles, aecording to 
the route followed, brought the army over dinieult ground 
and probably oeeupied a fortnight.* The hot season was at 
its height, but to Alexander all seasons were equally fit for 
campaigning, and he led his soldiers on and on from conquest 
to conquest, regardless of the snows of the mountains and 
the scorching heat of the plains. He arrived at Jihlam early May, 
in May, and found the river already flooded by the melting 
of the snow in the hills. The Iwats which had served for the 
passage of the Indus, having been cut into sections and 
transported on wagons to be rebuilt on the banks of the 
Hydaspes, were again utilized for the crossing of that river 
(Arrian, v, 8). 

In spite of the most elaborate preparations, the problem IVepara- 
of the passage of the Hydaspes in the face of a superior force passage 
could not be solved without minute local knowledge; and 
Alexander was compelled to defer his decision os to the best 
feasible solution until he should have acquired the necessary 
acquaintance with all the local conditions. On his arrival 
he found the army of Poros, fifty thousand strong, drawn up 
on the opposite bank. It was obvious that the horses of 
the cavalry, the arm upon which the Macedonian commander 
placed his reliance, could not be induced to clamber up the 
bank of a flooded river in the face of a host of elephants, and 
that some device for evading this difficulty must be sought. 

Alexander, therefore, resolved, in the words of Arrian, to Provi-^ 

‘ steal a passage ’. The easiest plan would have been for the boats, 
invader to wait patiently in his lines until October or 
November, when the waters would subside and the river 
might become fordable. Although such dilatory tactics did 

' Alexander must have marched lized both roads. After his arrival 
either by the northern road at the river bank he was free to 
through the BakiAla Pass, past choose his battle-ground (Pearson, 

RohUs, to Jihlam ; or by the * Alexander, Porus and the Pan¬ 
road 20 miles farther south jab \ Ind. Ant. 1005, p. 253, with 
through the Bunhfir Puss to Jalal- map), 
pur. Possibly he may have uti- 
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not commend themselves to the impetuous spirit of Alex¬ 
ander, he endeavoured to lull the vigilance of the enemy by 
the public announcement that he intended to await the 
change of season, and gave a colour of truth to the declara¬ 
tion by employing his troops in foraging expeditions and 
the collection of a great store of provisions. At the same 
time his flotilla of boats continually moved up and down the 
river, and frequent reconnaissances were made in search of 
a ford. ‘ All this,’ ns Arrian observes, ‘ prevented Poros 
from resting and concentrating his preparations at any one 
point selected in preference to any other as the best for 
defending the passage ’ (v, n). Rafts, galleys, and smaller 
boats were secretly prepared ami hidden away among the 
woods and islands in the upper reaches of the river. These 
preliminaries oceupied six or seven weeks, during which time 
the rains had broken, and the violence of the flood had 
increased. Careful study of the ground had convinced Alex¬ 
ander that the best chance of crossing in safety was to be 
found near a sharp bend in the river about 10 miles marching 
distance above his camp, at a point where his embarkation 
would be concealed by a bluff and an island covered with 
forest. Having arrived at this decision, Alexander acted 
upon it, not only, as Arrian justly remarks, with * marvellous 
audacity ’, but with consummate prudence and pre¬ 
caution. 

Urgin- lie left Krateros with a considerable force, including the 

Ililly.'aiO Taxilan contingent of 3,000 men, to guard the camp near 

It wr e supplied him with precise instruetions as to the 

force. manner in which he should use this reserve force to support 
the main attack. Half-way between the standing camp and 
the chosen crossing-place three generals were stationed with 
the mercenary cavalry and infantry, and had orders to cross 
the river as soon as they should perceive the Indians to be 
fairly engaged in action. All sections of the army were kept 
in touch by a chain of sentries posted along the bank. 

Night When all these precautionary arrangements had been 
completed, Alexander in person took command of a picked 
force of about 11,000 or 12,000 men, including the foot 
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guards, hypaspist infantry, mounted archers, and 5,000 
cavalry of various kinds, with which to effect the passage. 
In order to escape observation, he marched by night at some 
distance from the bank, and his movements were further 
concealed by a violent storm of rain and thunder which 
broke during the march. He arrived unpcrccivcd at the 
appointed place and found the fleet of galleys, boats, and 
rafts in readiness. The enemy had no suspicion of what was 
happening until the fleet appeared in the open river beyond 
the wooded island, and Alexander disembarked his force at 
daybreak without opiMsition. But when he had landed, he 
was disappointed to find that yet another deep channel lay 
in front, which must be crossed. With much dilliculty 
a ford was found, and the infantry struggled through breast 
deep in the stream, while the horses swam with only their 
heads above water. The sole practicable road from the 
camp of Poros involved a wide detour, which rendered 
prompt opposition impossible, and Alexander was able to 
deploy his dripping troops on the mainland before any 
attempt could be made to stop him. 

Then, when it was too late, the son of the Indian king 
came hurrying up with 2,000 horse and 120 chariots. This 
inadcipiatc force was speedily routed with the loss of 400 
killed, and of all the chariots. Fugitives carried the dis¬ 
astrous news to the camp of Poros, who moved out with the 
bulk of his army to give battle, leaving a guard to protect his 
baggage against Kratcros, who lay in wail on the opposite 
bank. The Indian army deployed on the only ground 
available, the plain now known as Karri, girdled on the 
north and east by low hills, and about 5 miles in width 
at its broadest part. The surface was a firm sandy soil 
well adapted for military movements even in the rainy 
season. 

A stately force it was with which the Indian monarch 
moved forth to defend his country against the audacious 
invader from the west. Two hundred huge elephants, 
stationed at intervals of not less than a hundred feet from 
one another, and probably in eight ranks, formed the front 
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in the centre.* The chief reliance of Poros was on these 
monsters who would, it was calculated, terrify the foreign 
soldiers and render the dreaded cavalry unmanageable. Be¬ 
hind the elephants stood a compact force of 80,000 infantry 
with projections on the wings, and files of the infantry were 
pushed forward in the intervals between the elephants, so 
that the Indian army presented ‘ very much the appearance 
of a city—the elephants as they stood resembling its towers, 
and the men-at-arms placed between them resembling the 
lines of wall intervening between tower and tower ’ (Diodorus, 
xvii, 87). Both flanks were protected by cavalry with 
chariots in front. The cavalry numbered 4,000 and the 
chariots 800. Each chariot was drawn by four horses, and 
carried six men, of whom two were archers, stationed one on 
each side of the vehicle, two were shield-bearers, and two 
were charioteers, who in the stress of battle were wont to 
drop the reins and ply the enemy with darts (Q. Curtius, 
viii, 14). 

The infantry were all armed with a broad and heavy two- 
liandcd sword suspended from the left shoulder,^ and a long 
buckler of undressed ox-hide. In addition to these arms 
each man carried cither javelins or a bow. The bow is 
described as being 

‘ made of equal length with the man who bears it. This 
they rest uix)n the ground, and pressing against it with their 
left foot thus discharge the arrow having drawn the string 
backwards: for the shaft they use is little short of being 
three yards long, and there is nothing which can resist an 
Indian archer’s shot—neither shield nor breastplate, nor any 
stronger defence, if such there be ’ (Arrian, Indika, eh. xvi). 

But great as was the power of the Indian bow, it was too 
cumbrous to meet the attack of the mobile Macedonian 
cavalry. The slippery state of the surface prevented the 
archers from resting the end of their weapons firmly on the 

' See plan of the battle, The scale, 
number of ranks is determined by * ' Many Rajputs carry the 
the limitation of space. The plan sword that way in our own time ' 
shows exactly 200 elephants, lam (Hcndicy in J.LA., April, 1915, 
indebted for it to my eldest son, No. 180, p. 8). 
who has plotted the details to 
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ground, and Alexander’s horse were able to deliver their 
charge before the bowmen had completed their adjustments 
(Q. Curtius, viii, 14). The Indian horsemen, each of whom 
carried two javelins and a buckler, were far inferior in per¬ 
sonal strength and military discipline to Alexander’s men 
(Arrian, Anab. v, 17). 

With such a force and such equipment P6ros awaited the 
attack of the greatest military genius whom the world has 
seen. 

Alexander clearly perceived that his small force would 
have no chance of success in a direct attack upon the enemy’s 
centre, and resolved to rely on the effect of a vigorous cavalry 
charge against the Indian left wing. The generals in com¬ 
mand of the 6,000 infantry at his disjrasal were ordered 
to play a waiting game, and to take no part in the action 
until they should sec the Indian foot and horse thrown into 
confusion by the charge of cavalry under Alexander’s per¬ 
sonal command. 

lie opened the action by sending his mounted archers, 
a thousand strong, against the left wing of the Indian army, 
which must have extended close to the bank of the river. 
The archers discharged a storm of arrows and made furious 
charges. They were (juickly followed by the Guards led by 
Alexander himself. The Indian cavalry on the right wing 
hurried round by the rear to support their hard-pressed 
comrades on the left. Hut meantime two regiments of 
horse commanded by Koinos, which had been detached by 
Alexander for the purpose, swept past the front of the 
immobile host of I’oros, galloped round its right wing, and 
threatened the rear of the Indian cavalry and chariots. 
While the Indian squadrons were endeavouring to effect 
a partial change of front to meet the impending onset from 
the rear, they necessarily fell into a certain amount of con¬ 
fusion. Alexander, seeing his opportunity, seized the very 
moment when the enemy’s horse were changing front, and 
pressed home his attack. The Indian ranks on both wings 
broke and ‘ fled for shelter to the elephants as to a friendly 
wall ’. Thus ended the first act in the drama. 
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The elephant drivers tried to retrieve the disaster by Second 
urging their mounts against the Macedonian horse, but the 
phalanx, which had now advanced, began to take its de¬ 
ferred share in the conflict. The Macedonian soldiers hurled 
showers of darts at the elephants and their riders. The 
maddened beasts charged and crushed through the closed 
ranks of the phalanx, impenetrable to merely human attaek. 

The Indian horsemen seized the critical moment, and, seeking 
to revenge the defeat which they had suffered in the first 
stage of the action, wheeled round and attacked Alexander’s 
cavalry. But the Indians were not ecjual to the task which 
they attempted, and being repulsed, were again cooped up 
among the elephants. The second act of the drama was 
now finished. 

The third and last began with a charge by the Macedonian Third 
mossed cavalry which crashed into the broken Indian ranks 
and effected an awful carnage. The battle ended at the 
eighth hour of the day (Plutarch, Life, eh. 60) in a scene of 
murderous confusion, which is best described in the words of 
Arrian, whose account is based on that of men who shared 
in the fight. 

' The elephants, he writes, ‘ being now cooped up within itout of 
a narrow space, did no less damage to their friends 1 hnn to Incfiiins. 
their foes, trampling them under their feet as they wheeled 
and pushed about. There resulted in eonseipienee a great 
slaughter of the cavalry, cooped up as it was williin a narrow 
space around the elephants. Many of the eleiiliant drivers, 
moreover, had been shot down, and of the elephants them¬ 
selves some had been svounded, while others, both from 
exhaustion and the loss of their mahouts, no longer kept to 
their own side of the conflict, but, as if driven frantic by 
their sufferings, attacked friend and foe quite indiscrimin¬ 
ately, pushed them, trampled them down, and killed them in 
all manner of ways. But the Macedonians, who had a wide 
and open field, and could therefore operate as they thought 
best, gave way when the elephants charged, and when they 
retreated followed at their heels and plied them with darts ; 
whereas the Indians, who were in the midst of the animals, 
suffered far more from the effects of their rage. 

‘ When the elephants, however, became quite exhausted, 
and their attacks were no longer made with vigour, they 
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fell back like ships backing water, and merely kept trumpet¬ 
ing as they retreated with their faces to the enemy. Then 
did Alexander surround with his cavalry the whole of the 
enemy’s line, and signal that the infantry, with their shields 
linked together so as to give the utmost compactness to their 
ranks, should advance in phalanx. By this means the 
cavalry of the Indians was, with a few exceptions, cut to 
pieces in the action. Such also was the fate of the infantry, 
since the Macedonians were now pressing them from every 
side. 

‘ Upon this all turned to flight wherever a gap could be 
found in the cordon of Alexander’s cavalry.’ 

Meanwhile, Kratcros and the other oIBcers left on the 
opposite bank of the river had crossed over, and with their 
fresh troops fell upon the fugitives, and wrought terrible 
slaughter. Tlic Indian army was annihilated; all the 
elephants being either killed or captured, and the chariots 
destroyed. Three thousand horsemen, and not less than 
twelve thousand foot soldiers were killed, and 9,000 taken 
prisoners. The Macedonian loss, according to the highest 
estimate, did not exceed a thousand. 

Poros himself, a magnificent giant, six and a half feet in 
height, fought to the last, but at last succumbed to nine 
wounds, and was taken prisoner in a fainting eondition. 

Alexander had the magnanimity to respect his gallant 
adversary, and willingly responded to his proud request to 
be ‘ treated as a king * ’. The victor not only confirmed the 
vanquished prince in the government of his ancestral terri¬ 
tory, but added to it other lands of still greater extent; and 
by this politic generosity secured for the brief period of his 
stay in the country a grateful and faithful friend.^ 

The victory was commemorated by the foundation of two 
towns ; one named Nikaia, situated on the battlefield ; and 

* "On fiatuXiitm noi xp^'xai, w difficulty in riding across the front 
‘AXipeyipt. of an army like that of Pdros; 

' For disputed questions con- although, of course, such a feat 
cerning the passage of the river, would he impossibie if that army 
and the date and site of the battle had possessed rifles and guns, 
see App. D. K. Opinions differ While Arrian's iucid description of 
concerning the exact nature of the the buttle has been followed in the 
movements of Koinos ; but to me nuiiii, some details have been 
the texts seem sufficiently plain, taken from other writers. 

A mobile cavalry force 'had no 
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the other, named Boukephala, situated at the (mint whence 
Alexander had started to eross the Hydaspes. The latter 
was dedieated to the memory of Alexander’s famous charger, 
which had carried him safely through so many perils, and 
had now at last succumbed to weariness and old age. 
Boukephala, by reason of its position at a ferry on the high 
road from the west to the Indian interior, became a place of 
such fame and importance as to be reckoned by Plutarch 
among the greatest of Alexander’s foundations. It was 
practically identical with the modern town of Jihlam 
(Jhelum), and its position is more closely marked by the 
extensive elevated mound to the west of the existing town. 

The position of Nikaia, which never attained fame, is less Nikuia. 
certain; but probably should be sought at the village of 
Sukhchainpur to the south of the Karri plain, the scene of 
the battle.* 

An interesting numismatic memorial of the battle is the Medal 
famous unique dekadrachm in the British Museum, ‘ showing moraiing 
on one side a Macedonian horseman driving before him a *1"^ •>»*• 
retreating elephant with its two riders, and on the other 
side a standing figure of Alexander holding a thunderbolt, 
and wearing the Persian helmet, and with 4V ('AXif.ieSpou 
liaaiAe'ws ?) in the ficUl. Mr. Barclay Head shows good 
reason for believing that this piece was struck in India as 
a medal for iirescntation to Macedonian oHieers who took 
part in the battle.^ 

Alexander, having performed with lilting splendour the The 
obsequies of the slain, offered the customary saeriliees, and and***** 
celebrated games, left Krateros behind with a portion of the I’o™ H- 

' Arrian (v, 20) gives the true gcriuii Tables, by Pliny (vi, 20) 
account of the death of Uoukc- and the autlior of tlie Periplus 
phalos. The site of Boukephala (ch. 47), as well as by Plutarch 
wnsdetcnnincd,tomysatisfaction, (Fortune Alexander, Oration 1, 
by Abbott On the Sites of Nikaia 9). Cunningham’s identitleations 
and Boukephala*, J.A.S.IS. of the two towns are neei-ssarily 
1852, p. 2.11). The mound referred rejected os being bused upon the 
to is known locally us ‘ Pindi ’, or theory that the passage of the 
* the town ', and yields large river was effected at Jalklpur. 
ancient bricks and numerous * See ante, plate ‘ Indian coins 
Graeco.Bactrian coins. Bouke* and medals’, II, fig. 1, and Aum. 
phala is mentioned in the Peutin- Chron , 100(1, p. 8, pi. I. 8. 
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No. 

King. 

Obvertf. 

Rettrot. 

Referenett and Ranark*. 

1 

AIexand«r. 

A. HtaiidinCt wcarini,' Pendan 
lielinct, aud holdmf; thun* 
derboit. Mou. <k. 

Uorsetnon attacking 

elephant with riders. 

Dekadrachm medal, 

probably struck to coni' 
memorate battle ol Hy- 
doHiies. Num, Chnm,, 
1906, p. 8, PI. i, 8. 

3 

Au(,’uatufl. 

Iload of Autpistus. 


Denarius; for compa¬ 
rison with No. 3. 

3 

Kotoln KadaphcH 
(Kadptiiaes I). 

Ueoil of kins, witti Icseiid in 
Ureek script. 


Bronze imitation of No. 
3. As Gardner, CatiU,, 
IT. XXV, 5. 

4 

Huvbthka. 

Portmit biKt of kins; loscnd 
m iiiodillcd Greek wript. 

. 

Gold. As Gardner, PI. 
xxvit, 16. 

6 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Gold. As Gardner, PI. 
xxvii, 0. 

e 

Tiberius. 

Hoad of Tiberius. 

Emtieror seated os Ponti* 
lex Maximus. 

Denarius; for eompari- 
son with various In¬ 
dian coins. 

7 

NaIiuii^iia, KhIia* 
hariltA miintp. 

Head of satrap, with modiQed 
Ureok legend. 

'rhundciiiolt and arrow. 
Klinroahthi version of 
Greek legend. 

llapsoR, B. 31. Catal., 
No. 343. 

8 

ChnslitaiiA, dakn 
satrap. 

Head of SAtrap, with mo<1i* 
fled Greek legend. 

Sun, or star, moon; 
rhattya symbol, river or 
Hiiaku. Brahtiii legend 
of titles and name. 

Itapson, B. M. Catal, 
No. 2C0, Ac. ( ^T. S, 
J. B.). 

U 

lliiiirasiihha, 

Mka satrap. 

Head of satrap, w ith traces of 
corrupt Greek legend. 

ChaUya symbol. Brahmt 
legend of name and 
titles. 

Ilaiison, B. U. Catal., PI. 
xvl, No. 911. 

10 

Kuin.1rAipipta I. 

Head of king, with date, ?U9. 

I'.mlall peacock. Hrali- 
ml legend of name and 
titles. 

As Cunningham, A. .S’. 
Rfp., vol. IX, 1*1. V, 6, 

7. 

1 

:U 

Toriunaon UHtia. 

Hea<l of king to 1., witii date 
b'i. 

t'antuil peiu-cx-k. Brail- 
mi Icgeiiil ol n.im« and 
titles. 

Coins, 31ed. Indut, IT. 11. 
11. 

13 

AmHUvarmaii ol 
Nep.’il. 

Winged lion. Ilralimi legend, 
arg-amiunama. 

Cow. Bralimi legend, 
A'tMnod^Ai, * incarna¬ 
tion of KTima*. 

Coino, Ant. India, PI. 
xlii, 0. 

U 

Mihiragula Ufloa. 

Harbarotis bust of king, with 
uamo in Druhmi script. 

Rude bull, walking I. 
f.egcnU, ;ayu/w 
ah, * victoi^ to tho 
bull’. 

As 1. M. Catal., vol. 1,1 
PI. XXV, 3. 

14 

Ilhoja or Mihira, 
(lurJara-Prati- 
h.Ira, kill;; ol 
Kanau}. 

Boar incarnation of Vishou, 
and solar sjrmbol. 

Traces of SaBsanian 
type. Legend, imiier- 
feet, Srimad Aii-tard^ 
ha, * the fortunate pri¬ 
maeval boar’, a title 
of both Vishnu and the 
king. 

As 1. M. Catal., vol. 1, 
PI. xxr, 18. 
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army, and orders to fortify jxjsts and maintain communica¬ 
tions. The king himself, taking a force of picked troops, 
largely composed of cavalry, invaded the country of a nation 
called Glausai or Glaukanikoi, adjacent to the dominions of 
Poros. Thirty-seven considerable towns and a multitude of 
villages, having readily submitted, were added to the exten¬ 
sive territory administered by Poros. The king of the lower 
hills, who is called Abisares by the Greek writers, finding 
resistance hopeless, again tendered his submission. Another 
Poros, nephew of the defeated monarch, and ruler of a tract 
called Gand.aris, sent envoys promising atlegianco to the 
invincible invader, and sundry indepemlent tribes (rJe «iVo- 
lu/iw ’IrSwe) followed the examiile of these princes. 

Alexander, moving in a direction more easterly than 
before, crossed the Akcsincs (Chinfib) at a jioint not sijceificd, 320 n.'c. 
but certainly near the foot of the hills. The passage of the 
river, although unopposed, was difficult by reason of the sinds. 
rapid current of the flooded stream, whioli was 3,000 yards 
(15 stadia) in width, and of the large and jagged rocks with 
which the channel was bestrewn, and on which many of the 
boats were wrecked.^ 

The king, having made adequate arrangements for sup- 
plies, reinforcements, and the maintenance of communica- droO^, 
tions, continued his advance eastwards, probably passing 
close to the aneient fortress of SiSikot. The IlydraOtcs 
(Uavi) river having been crossed without difiiculty, Hephais- 
tion was sent back in order to reduce to obedience the 
younger Poros, who had revolted owing to feelings of resent¬ 
ment at the excessive favour shown to his uncle and enemy. 

Alexander selected as the adversaries worthy of his steel 
the more important confederacy of independent tribes* which tribes, 
was headed by the Kathaioi, who dwelt upon the left or 

• These particulars given by very considerably, and lower down 
Arrian (v. 20) clearly prove that has wandered over a bed about 80 
the Akesinte was crossed near the miles in breadth (Uaverty, op. cit., 
foot of the hill, some 25 or 30 348). 

miles above Waslrftbad. where * On the autonomous tribes see 
McCrindle places the crossing. p. 802 , and note on p. 98. 

The Chinftb nu changed its course 
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eastern side of the Hydraotes, and enjoyed the highest 
reputation for skill in the art of war. Their neighbours, 
the Oxydrakai, who occupied the basin of the Hjrphasis, 
and the Malloi, who were settled along the lower course of 
the Hydraotes below Lahore, and were also famous as 
brave warriors, intended to join the tribal league, but had 
not actually done so at this time. The Kathaioi were now 
supported only by minor clans, their immediate neighbours, 
and the terrible fate which awaited the Malloi was postponed 
for a brief space.' 

Pimpra- On the second day after the passage of the Hydraotes. 

^ngalu. Alexander received the capitulation of a town named Pim- 
prama, belonging to a clan called Adra'istai by Arrian ; and, 
after a day’s rest, proceeded to invest Sangala, which the 
Kathaioi and the allied tribes hfid selected as their main 
stronghold. The tribes protected their camp, lying under 
the shelter of a low hill, by a triple row of wagons, and 
offered a determined resistance. 

Meanwhile, the elder Poros arrived with a reinforcement 
for the besiegers of five thousand troops, elephants, and 
a siege train ; but before any breach in the city wall had 
been effected, the Macedonians stormed the place by 
escalade, and routed the allies, who lo.st many thousands 
killed. Alexander’s lo.ss in killed was less than a hundred, 
but twelve hundred of his men were wounded—an unusually 
large projmrtion. 

Sangala was razed to the ground, as a punishment for the 
stout resistance of its defenders.^ 

■ For the correct location of the were identical led Cunningham to 
clans see the author’s paper en- identify Alexander's Sangala with 
titled ’ The Position of the Auto* a petty mound called * Sangala 
nomous Tribes of the Panj&b eon- Tibba ’in the Jhang District. Mr. 
quered by Alexander the Great' C. J. Rodgers conclusively proved 
(.f. R. .-I.S., Oct., 1903). Seethe this identification to be erroneous 
map, reprinted from that paper, (Report on Sangala Tibba, News 
with a slight alteration of the sug* Press, I>ahore, 1006; Proc. A,S. B, 
gested position of the altars. 1806, p. 81). The position of San- 

* Much nonsense has been gala, which was razed to the 
written about the site of Sangala ground, cannot be determined 
(ZiiTyaAa), which was quite dis- with precision, but it was in the 
tinet from the .Sikala of Hindu Gurdaspur District. Sikala, the 
writers and of Hiuen Tsang. The capital of Mlhirakula, is repre¬ 
assumption that the two towns seated by the modern SialkOt, N. 
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Yet another river, the Hyphasis (Bias), lay in the path of 
the royal adventurer, who advanced to its l)ank, and pre¬ 
pared to cross, being determined to subdue the nations 
beyond. These were reputed to be clans of brave agricul¬ 
turists, enjoying an admirable system of aristocratic govern¬ 
ment, and occupying a fertile territory well supplied with 
elephants of superior size and courage. 

Alexander, having noticed that his troops no longer 
followed him with their wonted alacrity, and were indisposed 
to proceed to more distant adventures, sought to rouse their 
enthusiasm by an eloquent address, in which he recited the 
glories of their wondrous conquests from the Hellespont to 
the Hyphasis, and promised them the dominion and riches of 
all Asia. But his glowing words fell on unwilling cars, and 
were received with painful silence, which remained unbroken 
for a long time. 

At last Koinos, the trusted cavalry general, who had led 
the charge in the battle with Poros, summoned up courage to 
reply, and argued the expediency of fixing some limit to the 
toils and dangers of the army. He urged his sovereign to 
remember that out of the Greeks and Macedonians who had 
crossed the Hellespont eight years earlier, some had been 
invalided home, some were unwilling exiles in newly founded 
cities, some were disabled by wounds, and others, the most 
numerous, had perished by the sword or disease. 

Few indeed were those left to follow the standards ; and 
they were weary wretches, shattered in health, ragged, ill¬ 
armed, and despondent. He concluded his oration by 
saying: 

‘ Moderation in the midst of success, O king I is the 
noblest of virtues, for, although, being at the head of so 
brave an army, you have naught to dread from mortal foes, 
yet the visitations of the Deity cannot be foreseen or guarded 
against by man.’ * 

lat. 82" 80', E. long. 74" 82' (Fleet, me to be in lubitance a genuine 
• Sakala,' Aclea du mti* Cmgrfa report of a real speech, and not 
de$ Orimlalutet, tome I). merely an appropriate invention 

‘ The address of Koinos, which of the historian, 
is given in full by Arrian, seems to 
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The words of Koinos were greeted with loud applause, 
which left no doubt about the temper of the men. Alexander, 
deeply mortified, and unwilling to yield, retired within his 
tent; but emerged on the third day, convinced that further 
advance was impracticable. The soothsayers judiciously 
discovered that the omens were unfavourable for the passage 
of the river, and Alexander, with a heavy heart, gave orders 
for retreat, in September, 826 B. c. 

To mark the farthest point of his advance, he erected 
twelve huge altars, built of squared stone, and each fifty 
cubits in height, dedicated to the twelve great gods. Although 
the army had not passed the river, these massive memorials 
arc alleged by Pliny to have been erected on the farther, i.c. 
northern, bank, where they long remained to excite the 
wonder and veneration of both natives and foreigners.* 
They probably stood at the point where the Bias flows 
from east to west between Indaura in the Kangrii and 
Mirthal in the Gurdaspur district, close to the foot of the 
hills. The cutting back of the northern bank, which has 
extended for about five miles, has swept away all traces of 
the buildings.^ 

The judicious Arrian simply records that:— 

‘ Alexander divided the army into brigades, which he 
ordered to prepare twelve altars equal in height to the 
loftiest military towers, while exceeding them in breadth ; to 
serve both as thank-offerings to the gods who had led him 
so far on the path of conquest, and as a memorial of his 
achievements. When the altars had been constructed, he 

sion given in the text. He further 
states in u letter dated May 10, 
1914, that no inscription or other 
material relic connects the Greeks 
with any of the three sites in 
K&ngr& and Mandi associated by 
tradition with Sikandar, who 
probably may be Sikandar Lodi as 
suggested by Moorcroft, and not 
Alexander the Great os supposed 
by Vigne. It is also to be remem* 
bered that Sult&n Sikandar, the 
derce iconoclastic king of Kash* 
mir, reigned from 1304-1420, and 

g ave people good cause to remem* 
cr him. 


* * Ad Ilypasin . . . qut fuit 
Alexandri itinerum terminus, ex* 
superato tamen amne, arisqiio in 
adversa ripa dicatis ’ (Fliny, Hist, 
NaL, Bk. Vi, ch. 17). 

• Vigne, A Personal Narrative 
of a Visit to GhaxnU Kabul and 
^ghanistan (1843), p. 11. Mr. 
H. L. Shuttleworth, I.C.S., in* 
forms me by letter dated Feb. 15, 
1014, that he has examined the 
course of the Bifts for 50 miles 
from the point where it leaves the 
hills to Mukerlan ferry, and after 
considering all possible sites for 
the altars has come to the conclu* 
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offered sacrifice upon them with the customary rites, and 
celebrated gymnasfies and equestrian games.’ 

The structures thus solemnly dedicated were well designed 
to serve their double purpose ; and constituted a dignified 
and worthy monument of the piety and labours of the 
world’s greatest general. Their significance was fully appre¬ 
ciated by the Indian powers which had been compelled to 
bend before the Macedonian storm. We are told that 
Chandragupta Maurya, the first emperor of India, who 
succeeded to the lordship of Alexander’s conquests, and his 
successors for centuries afterwards, continued to venerate 
the altars, and were in the hahit of crossing the river to 
offer sacrifice upon them.* 

But, if Curtius and Diodorus arc to he believed, the 
noble simplicity of the monumental altars was marred by 
a ridiculous addition designed to gratify the king’s childish 
vanity. The talc is given in its fullest form by Diodorus, 
who gravely informs us that after the eomplction of the 
altars, Alexander caused an encampment to be made thrice 


* niv o5v 

Ttfiuy Koi VfiAti' *AXi(av6pov 'Avipti- 
Horrot, lavrovt rd rtfiaeBat wpo^yoy 
Jffi r&v inoiotv. * Thus Alexander, 
honouring Hercules, nnd Andro- 
kottos (set/. Chandragupta] again 
honouring Alexander, got them* 
selves honoured on the sumc 
ground * (Plutarch, cir. t)0 a. d., 
* How One can Praise oneself with* 
out exciting Knvy § 10, in Morals, 
ed. Teuhner, and Shillcto’s truns.). 
The same author, in his Li/e of 
Alexander, eh. Ixii, states that 
' he also erected altars for the gods 
which the kings of the Praisiai 
[sci7. MagadhaJ even to the prestuit 
day hold in venemtion, crossing 
the river (i. o. from south to north) 
to offer sacritlci's upon them in the 
Hellenic fashion \ Arrian, Cur¬ 
tius, and I Hodorus agree that t here 
were twelve altars. Curtius de¬ 
poses to the * squared stone nnd 
niixlorus to the height of 50 cubits. 
Philostratus gives a diffeient oc- 
cuunt, ns follows 

‘ An<l having orrMsed the Hydra- 
2650 


fftes and passed by several tribes 
they approached the Hy- 
phasis ; and <(() btades away from 
this river they came on altatK hear¬ 
ing this inscription ; “ To Father 
Ammon nnd Heracles his brother, 
and to Athena Providence nnd to 
Zeus of Olympus nnd the CalHuri 
of Samothfaf’c and to the Imlian 
Sun and to the Delphian Afmllo 

' And they say there was also a 
brass I’olunm {orfiXtjy) dedicated, 
and inscrilK-d as follows : " Here 
Alexamh r stopiicd”. 

* The altars wc may attribute to 
Alcxfindcr, who so honoured the 
iioundaries of his empire ; but 1 
.suppose the tablet was put up by 
the Indians dwelling on the other 
side of the llsphasis, to their own 
glory for having stayed Alexander 
from anv further oflvancc ’ {ApoL 
lonius of Tyana, l)k. II, 43). Prof. 
Pliillimore erroneously translates 
the plurals fiunoti nnd fio/fievs os 
* an altar', and renders tXTTif>r)y as 
' memorial tablet \ 
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the size of that actually occupied by his army, encircled by 
a trench 50 feet wide and 40 feet deep, as well as by a ram¬ 
part of extraordinary dimensions. ‘ He further *, the story 
continues, ‘ ordered quarters to be constructed as for foot- 
soldiers, each containing two beds 4 cubits in length for each 
man; and besides this, two stalls of twice the ordinary 
size for each horseman. Whatever else was to be left behind 
was directed to be likewise proportionately increased in 
size.’ We are asked to believe that these silly proceedings 
were intended to convince the country people that the 
invaders had been men of more than ordinary strength and 
stature.' 

It is incredible that Alexander could have been guilty of 
such senseless folly, and the legend may be rejected without 
hesitation as being probably based on distorted versions of 
tales told by travellers who had seen the altars. 


APPENDIX D 

Alexander's Camp ; the Passage of the Hydaspes ; and the 
Site of the linlfle tvilh P6ros 

The solution of the problems concerning the sites of Alexander's 
camp on the bank of the Hydaspes, the passage of that river, 
and the battlc-flcld, may be attained, I believe, with sufHcient 
accuracy by careful and impartial examination of the statements 
made by the ancient historians and of the actual topography. 

The Hydaspes (Vitastu, liihat, or Jiiilam, commonly called 
Jhelum) river has changed its course in a less degree than any 
of the other rivers of the Punjab, and in the (mrtion of its stream 
above Jal&lpur, with which alone the present discussion is 
concerned, little material change has occurred. The solution 
of tlie three problems in question is consequently not complicated 
to any s<‘rious extent by doubts as to the ancient course of the 
river.* 


' Diodorus, xvii, 95; ('urtius, 
ix, 3. 

• Greek, 'Tidavris or JtiSnawrit 
(Ptolemy); Sanskrit, I'ilasld; 
Pr&krit, ridostd; Kuslinitrl, 
Vyath ; PnnjAbI, Bihat or Wihai. 
Muhammtulaii writers n‘fcr to the 
river us ‘ the river of .lihlum *. that 
is to suy, the ri\ vr llowing |m>t tlic 


town of Jiblam, where the royal 
ferry (sAdA gutar) was situated. 
Modern usage has abbreviatcrl the 
Muhammadan dcugiiation into 
* the .lihlain \ or, as it is commonly 
written, *Jhelum\ Little devia¬ 
tion has occurrc<l in the course of 
the stream, except near its junc¬ 
tion with the Akesines or ChinAb, 
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Nor is there any doubt as to the position of Taxila, the great 
city from which Alexander started on his mareh to the Hydaspes. 
Although Ctinningham^s description of the remains of the city 
is in many respects inadequate, his identilication of the ruins 
at and near Shahdh^ri with the site of Taxila is certainly cor¬ 
rect. The ruins, which are mere mounds senltered through tl»e 
fields, arc situated about 20 miles to Die north-west of Hawal- 
pindi, and about 0 miles to the south east ot' Hasan Abdal 
village.^ 

The distance from the site of Taxila to the town of Jihlam 
(Jhclum) in a direct line, ns measured on tlu* map, is about 
90 miles, and the direct distance from Taxila to Jairdpur, some 
30 miles lower down the river, is a few niil<’s more. The north¬ 
ern or upper road from Shuhdheri (Taxila) to the town of Jihlam 
via Rohtas and the Haknlin Pass is 01 Knglish miles. Hoads or 
paths leading from Shuhdheri to Jalalpur via Diidhiul and the 
Bunhar Pass vary in length from 109 to IH miles.* 

Every one is agreed that .Xlexandcr must have reached the 
bank of the Hydaspes either at .lihlam or .lalAlptir; no other 
place can be thought of. Both towns are sitiiate<l on ancient 
lines of road commanding ancient ferries. 

The Invader’s obvious goal uiunie.stionubly would have been 
Jihlam, which is appreciably nearer to Taxila, and has a ferry 
‘ infinitely more convenient, and only one-third the width of 
the Jalalpur ferry ’.® Tlie road to cither crossing-place is rugged 
and difficult, but a large force marching to Jalalpur would be 
more liable to entanglement in the intricate ravines of the Salt 
Kunge, and would encounter more formidable obstacles, than 
those met with on the roa<i to .lihlam. The pre.sumption, there¬ 
fore, is that Alexander would have a<loptcd the shorter and easier 
route and formed his camp near the town of Jihlam. The 
opinion that he followed this natural and obvious course of action 
has been advocated by Bumes, Court, and Abbott, who were all 
well qualified to cxi)rcss an authoritiitive opinion in virtue of their 
fnilitury ex|)cricnee and exact local knowh-dge. 

The rival theory that Alexander’s camp was formed at 
Jalalpur, and that the passage of the river was effected a few 
miles above that town has been maintained by authorities of 
equal personal weight—Elf»hinstone, Cunningham, and (Jicsney 
—and these writers, being better known in JCurojM? than their 


whieh has been moved ‘ often and 
considerably * (Uaverty, ‘ The Mih- 
rdn of Sind and its Tributaries 
J.4.S.n., part i, 1802, pp. 818, 
829, 332 ; Stein, /ran#/. lidjat, ii, 
411). ^ 

* Shahderi is in N. lat. 3.8® 17', 
E. long. 72« 49' (Imp. Gaz. 1908, 
•. V.). The ruins extend over 


more than 12 square miles. Cun¬ 
ningham counted .7.7 stdoaa, 28 
monastericH, and 0 temples (Re- 
ports, ii, 171). 

* Cunningham, Archtuol. Sur¬ 
vey Rep., ii, 112, 172. 

> Ahlmtt. in J.4.S.R., 1852. 
p. 219. 
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opponents, have succeeded in winning general assent to the 
Jalulpur theory in s])itc of its inherent improbability. 

This theory has been defended at length by Cunningham, 
whose urguineids would have gained additional force if they had 
been propounded after inipurtinl examination of the site which 
Abbott, after careful survey, determined to be that of the 
battic-tield. If the battle took place in tlie Karri plain, as 
maintained by Abbott. Alexander's cam}> must have been at or 
close to Jihlani, and the passage of the river must have been 
effected above tliat town. Hut, unfortunately, Cunningham 
never attempted to meet Abljott's reasoning, nor did he examine 
the course of the river above .lihlam. Having formed in 1810 
the o|>inion that Alexander's camp was at Jairdpur, Cunningham 
was content in 1800 to examine the Julfilpiir position with a 
determination to make the to|)ograi)hy fit in witli his ])rccon- 
ceivc<l decision. He merely uiludes to General Abbott’s paper 
as ‘ an elaborate disquisition and there is nothing to show that 
he ever studied it carefully.* 

Cunningham relics on tlirec arguments in favour of the 
Jairdpur site for Alexander's cam)). Tiie third of tliese is that, 
according to Arrian {Anab. vi, *2. f), the lleet when <lesccnding 
the Hydas|)es from Nikaia, the town on the battle-lield, readied 
the capital of Sophytes, king of the Suit Range, on the third 
day. The caiiital of So|>hytes, according to (Umningham, was 
at Ahmadubml, * which is just three days' distant for a laden 
boat from Jalrdjmr, but is six days from Jhelum and, conse¬ 
quently, Jairdpur suits the conditions better than Jhelum. 
This argument, on which Cunningham himself laid little stress, 
obviously depends on the correct identillcation of the ca))ita] of 
So)>hytes. Inasmuch ns the * idcntiiieation ’ )>ro)K)SCd by Ciinning- 
ham is a bare guess, quite unsu))portcd by evidence, the argument 
based upon it docs not demand further consideration. 

The second and more important argument is based upon a 
passage of Strabo (xv, 32), which stales that Alexander's ‘ route 
as far ns the Ilydasjics was for the most part towar<is the south, 
ami thenceforward was more cnKterly as far as the Hypnnis 
[^llyphnsis]; hut throughout it kc])t closer to the foot of the 
mountains than to the plains 

Inasmuch as Jairdpur is nearly due south, while Jihlam is 
a)>proximateIy .south-south-enst from Tuxila, the Jalulpur position 
for the ci\mp seems nt llrst sight to suit the first clause of Strabo's 
statement better than the Jihlam position. 


* Hrporln, ii, 174. 

* liqwrts, ii, 37, 38. 180. On 
p. 38 Cunningham makes out that 
Hhcra wiui the capital of Sophytes, 
while on p. 37 he makes the same 
assci'lion eoncvriiing Ahnuulubfid 


on the opposite bank, 

* ‘H fuy oZy fiixp* rov ‘T8d<rrov 
uSds irA<0K *«« n<ai}ft0fiiay 
V iy^iyi* 9fidt fw fiaXKoy fiixP* 

&9aaa 9i r^t vrw/xia; ^aAAov 
^ Twy wfiiuy ixofUyjj. 
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But in reality either position suits the text equally well. Wc Refuted, 
do not know the points at which Alexander crossed the sue* 
cceding rivers, the Akesincs and the Ily<lraotes, nor the point 
at which he reached the most distant stream, Hyplmsis 
[=»Hypani8). The assumption commonly made that Alexander 
crossed the AkesinSs (Chinab) at Wazinibad docs not rest on any 
evidence. Cunningham and the other authors who maintain the 
Jal&lpur position forget the last clause of Strabo's statement to 
the effect that the whole route kept os close as possible to the 
foot of the hills. In another passage (xv, 26) Strabo explains 
that Alexander adopted this line of march because the rivers 
which traversed it could be crossed with greater facility near 
their sources than lower down. 

McCrindlc, forgetting this most im))ortant general statement, McCrin* 
which covers the whole route from Taxilu to the llyphasis, has die. 
constructed a map which represents Alexander as keeping away 
from the hills, and marching through the plains of tlie Panjub 
past Jalalpur, Wazirabad, Lahore, and Amritsar. The real line of 
march must have lain much farther to the north. The llyduspcs 
must have been crossc<l close to the spot where it emerges from 
the hills above Jihlaiii, and the army must subsequently have 
paired close to SiaJkot and Gurdaspur, keeping near the present 
frontier of the Kashndr (Jnmfi) state. 

The assumption that Alexander followed this line of march 
agrees accurately with every part of Strabo’s statement. A line 
drawn from Jihlam to Sialkot, or to the north of that place, is 
considerably more eosteriy in direction than a line drawn from 
Taxila to Jihlam. 

Cunningham’s second argument in favour of the Jalalpur 
position therefore fails, like the third. 

The argument which Cunningham places lirst, and on which Argu- 
hc lays most stress, is based on Pliny's ligures for the distance meat 
from Pcukolaitis (Charsaddu), via Taxila, to the 1 lydas|K*s (vi, 21). 

Pliny gives the distances as (1) from Peukolaili.s to Taxila 00 
Roman = 55 English miles, and (2) from Taxila to the llydaspes 
120 Roman, or 110 English miles; and Cunningham argues (hut 
these figures suit Jalalpur better than they suit Jihlam. Rut 
it is notorious that the figures in Pliny’s text arc often erroneous. 

For example, the very passage referred to gives the distance 
from the llydaspes to the H>q)hasis as 300 Roman miles, which 
is wildly wrong. It is rasli, therefore, to rely on the flgurcs in 
Pliny’s text as we possess it. Cunningham himself was satisfied 
tlmt tlic actual distance from Pcukolaitis to Taxila, via Uhand, 
where Alexander crossed the Indus, is greater than that stated 
by Pliny, and proposc<l to correct tlic text {Neports, ii, 112). 

But, even if the Ogurc of 120 Roman miles from Taxila to the Refuted, 
llydaspes be accepted as correct, it does not exclude the theory 
that Alexander’s camp was at Jililam. According to Cunningham 
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{Reports, ii, 170) the distance by an old road is 04 miles. Pliny's 
distance is 110 English miles, and the difference is only 16 miles, 
which is insignificant, considering that we have no information 
concerning the route taken by Alexander in very difficult 
country, and no knowledge of the changes which have occurred 
in twenty-two centuries. The argument based on Pliny’s figures 
is, consequently, worthless, wlicthcr tiie figures be right or 
wrong. 

I have Urns shown that all Cunningliam’s arguments for the 
Jalalpur theory fail, and that the Jihlam thcoiy, so far from 
being opposed to Strabo’s evidence, is actually supported by it. 
Topo- The theory of Klphinstonc and Cunningham is still more 
graphy. strongly opposed by the evidence of toi>ographical facts tlian by 
that of Strabo. 

The statements of Arrian, a critical writer, who had access 
to the best conteniporury authorities and carefully weighed theii 
testimony, arc extremely clear. 

The Sfwt higher up the river to which Alexander marched by 
night in order to * steal a passage ’ was situated at * a remarkable 
bend * in the stream, which hcl])e<l to conceal his movements.* 
There is no such bend at the spot above Jalalpur, between the 
villages of Mandialu and Kothera, where Cunningham locates 
the passage {Reports, ii, pi. LXVl). Hut there is such a bend 
at Bhfina above Jihlam, when; Abbott rightly locates it. 

Night Arrian’s excellent and vivid account (v, 11) clearly implies 
march, that- Alexander made his night march parallel to the river. 

Having describcti the woo<led bluff and island near the remark* 
able bend of the river, he giies on to say ;— 

^ Now the bluff uml the island were 150 sUulia [ — about 17 KiisUbh 
iiiilcsj distant from the great camp. But along the whole of the bank 
he h(ul pitted running sentries at a pro|K*r distance for keeping each 
other in sight, and readily trniisiiiiUing along the line any orders that 
might be received from any quarter.’ 


Cunning- 

hant's 

theory 

errone¬ 

ous. 


Half-W'ay between the camp and the crossing-place Meleager 
and other olllcers were stationed witli u considerable force, 
under orders to cross over in detachments as soon us they 
should sec the Indians fairly engaged in action. The historian 
then goes on to state that Alexander marched ’ at a considerable 
distance from the bunk so that he might not be seen ’. These 
statements prove that Alexander, when making his night 
mareli, kept an apin'oximately straight course, parallel to the 
river bank, but sullicicntly far from it to escape the enemy’s 
observ^ntioii. 

They arc absolutely inconsistent with the theory of Cun¬ 
ningham, us expressed in his map {Reports, ii, pi. LXVl), wliieh 

* ‘AMpa 6»i\vwja rijs rwC *Y9<t<Ttov, tra ls(«o^tro' w tora/tus 
djiM (Arrian, An<A. v, 11). 
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represents Alexander as going round three sides of a rectangle 
among the ravines of the Salt Range, marching inland from 
Jal&lpur nearly due north for seven or eight miles, then eastward 
for seven miles, and finally, two or three miles back to the river. 
The local facts at Jal&ipur cannot be reconciled with the account 
of the night march as given by Arrian, and Cunningham's 
map is a desperate attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
and to bolster up a preconceived theory based on fallacious 
premisses. 

The descriptions of the river itself at the time when Alexander 
crossed it, as given by the ancient historians, arc equally incon¬ 
sistent with the Jalalpur theory. All authorities agree that the 
river was then in high flood owing to the melting of the snows 
in the mountains and incessant rain. Hut the width of the 
stream was only four stadia or 800 yards, whereas at Jalalpur at 
the same season, the end of June or the beginning of July, the 
river would have been more than double that width. The 
current was interruptc<l by numerous islands and sunken rocks. 
At Jalalpur there arc neither rocks nor islands.^ 

If the Jalalpur theory be given up, and Alexander's camp be 
located at or near Jihlam, all to|>ogruphical dillieulties disappear. 
Alexander’s march by night is then seen to have taken place at 
a moderate distance from the bank of the river, in a direction 
nearly parallel to the stream, and to have been directed to a 
point situated at a ’ remarkable bend ’ of the river, distant from 
the supposed position of his camp about 13 or 14 miles in a direct 
line, which distance might well be estimated as 17 miles fur 
marching purpose.^, if the route actually taken were slightly 
circuitous. It is, of course, impossible to deline either the exact 
site of Alexander’s camp or the jirceise spot where the army 
embarked on its perilous passage, and it is quite possible tliat 2 or 
3 miles should be added to tlic upproximulc distance indicated 
by General Abbott's map. 

By inarching to the vicinity of Ulifinu m ar the ‘ remarkable 
bend ’ south-east of Mangla, Alexander gained the advantage of 
moving along an interior chord line, while Ins opiMinent on 
the opposite side of the river was compelled to go round the. 


' During the operations pre¬ 
ceding the battle the soldiers of 
the opposing armies used to swim 
out to the islands and engage in 
combat. The river, confined by 
high banks, rushed in a seething 
torrent over sunken rocks (Curtius, 
viii,18). The army during its pro¬ 
gress to the llyphasts was exposed 
lor seventy days to violent storms 
of rain (Diodorus, xviii, 04 ; Stra* 
bo, XV, 27 (7M’<xwr). In 

July Elphinstone found the river 


at Jalalpur to he 1 mile, 1 furlong, 
and 35 |)crchos wide, and from 0 to 
14 feet deep (Thornton, Gazetteer, 
s.v. ‘ Jhcluiii *). The ferry at 
Jihluia is only one-third of the 
width of tlml at Jalalpur, and 
there are' no islands ’ at the latter 
place (Abbott, 1852, p. 

219). Mr. IVursoii says that there 
are still wooded islands aliovc 
Darapur, midway between Jihlam 
and Jalalpur (/»d. Ant, 1005, 

p. 200). 
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outside of a curve. If the quicksands were in the same position 
in Alexander's time as they now are, the forces of Poros must 
necessarily have covered a long circuit before they could ap> 
proach the Macedonian landing-place. In any case, the distance 
which the Indians had to traverse was considerably longer than 
the chord traversed by Alexander. 

When the Macedonian army of about 11,000 men, after sur¬ 
mounting ail the diilicultics of the passage, ultimately found 
itself on the mainland, it entered a considerable plain of firm 
soil known as * Karri girdled by low hills on the north and 
east. This plain at its widest part is about 5 miles broad, and 
affonlcd a sulllcient, though not excessive, spaec for the battle. 
The river at the crossing-place runs over quartz boulders, and 
a still existing island, ‘ larger than the rest *, corresponds closely 
with that described by the Greek historians as the place on which 
Alexander first landed, and may or may not have continued in 
existence since his time. 

The channel marked * Alexander’s channelnow considerably 
silted up, seems to be similar to that wliich the Macedonian army 
forded, and if not precisely identical, is eerUiinly very close to the 
jiosition of the channel crossed by Alexander. General Abbott 
is (piite justified by his map in saying that ‘ the river is at this 
moment [181>8] so exactly as described by .\lcxander's historians 
that the map might seem to be an ancient rather than a modern 
production *. General Abbott's ‘ elaborate disquisition ’ is based 
on a careful survey effected by two days' hard work from sun¬ 
rise to evening eacli day, and his observations have never been 
contradicted or impugned. Cunningham simply took no notice 
of them. 

(Jrotc, the historian of Greece, is the only author of repute who 
has shown due ap|>reciution of Abbott's labours, and he has ac¬ 
knowledged lliat the general's memoir supplies ‘highly plausible 
reasons in support of the liypothesis that tJie crossing took place 
near Jcliim '. Mr. (irole's opinion wouM doubtless have become 
that of the learned world if (h'lieral Abbott's essay had been 
published in an easily uecessiblc form. Huriod as it is in an 
old volume of the Asiatic Society's Journal, few people have 
ifad it; whereas the oHicial puldicutions of Sir Alexamler 
Cunningham are widely known, and his opinions have bi'cn 
accepted too often without criticism. 

I liavc not the slightest doubt that Alexander marched to the 
lly<1aspes by the shortest and easiest route open to him ; that 
he struck the river at or near Jildam, where he pitched his 
camp ; that ho crossed the stream where it was rocky and narrow, 
a little below the point where it emerges from the hills; and 
tliat the battle with Poros was fought in the Karr! plain. The 
line of march between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis cannot 
be precisely delineated, but it was certainly as close as possible 
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to the foot of the hills, and must have passed near SiulkOt. 
Uaverty was of the same opinion. He wrote to me in 1905 : 
* I quite agree with you as to xMcxander's crossing-place over 
the ilydaspes ... I well recollect when we crossed the river after 
the battle of Guzerat, in pursuit of the Sikhs and Afghans, that 
we crossed just at the place that you have mentioned, and the 
matter was discussed and Abbott's theory endorsed. We must 
give Alexander credit for some military knowledge at least, and 
that would naturally lead him to keep nearer the sources of the 
rivers in order to cross the more easily ; an<l, at the same time, 
the hills on the north protected his ilank .'' 


APPENDIX E 

The date of the Battle of the Ilydaspes 

The evidence of the ancient historians coneerning the n(H>ded 
state of the river, and the continued wet weallier before, during, 
and after the battle, wliieh has been cited in A[)peiidix D, 
establishes beyond doubt that the battle was fought towar<ls the 
end of June, or early in July. Hut certain positive statements 
which profess to dellne the date with greater precision have also 
been made, and must be brielly examined. Arrian niak< s tw(» 
such statements, and a tliird is added by Diodorus. 

Arrian’s first statement (Anab, v, 9) that tl»e battle was fought 
after the summer solstice, that is to say later than .lune til, is 
undoubtedly correct, being in aceordauee with the e\i<lenee us 
to the .state of the river and with the remark of Diodorus that 
when the army reached the llyphasis it had endured violent 
showers of rain for .seventy days. Tlie MSS. all rea»l /otu 
T/ io7rd?, and the suggestion made by some editors to substitute 
Kara for /xcru is unju.stifiable. 

But the second statement of .\riian (Anab. v, 19) that the 
battle was fought ‘in the month of Mounyehion of the year 
when Hegemon was Arehon in Athens ’ seems to be partially 
inaccurate. The assertion of Diodorus (xvii. 87) that tlie entry 
into Taxila, in the spring ])reccding the battle, occurred during 
the year * in which Chremes was arehon at .\thens, and in whieli 
the Romans appointed Publius Cornelius and Aulus Poslumius 
consuls’, is apparently altogctlier erroneous. Neither the consuls 
nor the arehon named can be aecei>tcd as eorreet. 

The original authorities, the Maecdonian oflicers of Alexander’s 
ttnny, probably expressed the date in terms of the Macedonian 

‘ The name of the battle-field is Feb. 21,1849, and resulted in the 
more usually and correctly written annexation of the Panjftb. 
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calendar, and the divergent statements made by the historians 
may be due to errors in the conversion of Macedonian into 
AWe and Roman dates. As Mr. Hogarth has observed, it is 
impossible for a modern scholar to check such conversions, 
because our knowledge of the details of the Macedonian calendar 
is veiy imperfect, and little is known of the methods used for 
converting Macedonian dates into those expressed in terms of 
other calendars.^ 

The battle certainly was fought in the year S26 b. c., and the 
corresponding Attic year (=01. 113, 2) is supposed to have 
begun on June 25, 327, and ended on June 15, 326 b. c.* The 
close of Mounychion, the tenth month, even if the aid of an 
intcrculury month be called in, cannot be brought down later 
than June 13. If there were no intercalary month, Mounychion 
should have ended on or about May 14. But, as we have seen, 
the battle occurred later than June 21, and it seems clear, 
therefore, that Arrian has wrongly named the Attic month. 

A rash proposal to substitute ‘ Metageitnion * for * Mounychion *, 
the reading of the MSS., is, as Grotc observes, ^ mere conjecture \ 
and is, moreover, inconsistent with the statement that IlSgemon 
was archon. 

Chremes certainly succeeded Hegcmdn as arclion ; and if 
Unger is right in assigning the end of the Attic year 327-6 b. c. 
to June 15, Diodorus, although wrong in ascribing the entry 
into Taxila to the archonship of Chremes, would be right if he 
meant his readers to understand that the battle occurred after 
Chrem&t had become archon. If, as other authorities suppose, 
the archonship of Chremes did not begin until July 18, then 
Arrian will be right in stating that the battle was fought while 
liegemon was still archon. 

Arriaifs error in naming the month Mounychion may be 
explained plausibly by the supposition that Alexander reached 
the river bank in tliat month, and that by a slight carelessness 
the date of his arrival in camp was taken as the date of the 
great battle. The king’s elaborate secret preparations for cross¬ 
ing the river must have occupied a long time, at least six or 
seven weeks, and if the camp was formed during Mounychion, 
early in May, the battle must have been fought at the very end 
of June, or, more probably, early in July. 

ExMt certitude is not attainable, and it is not possible to go 
much beyond the remark of Grotc, tliat * us far as an opinion 
can be formed, it would seem that the battle was fought about 

' Hogarth, Philip and AUxan- results of the inquiry appears to be 
der of Macedon (Murray, 1867), doubtful. See also Cunoinghani, 
Appendix. Book o/ Indian Eras, pp. 39, 44, 

* Unger, * Zeitrechnung dcr 103; and note 1 in McCrindle, 
Giiechen und Rdmcr in Grundriss Invasion of India by AUjeander the 
des klan. AUerih., pp. 742-4, 752, Great, 2nd ed., p. 274. 

755. But the exactness of the 
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the end of June, or beginning of July 326 ii. e., alter the rainy 
Bcason had commenecd ; towards tlie close of the ureliunshi]> of 
Hlgemon, and the beginning of that of Chremes J accept 
the arehonship of HSgetnOn on the authority of Arrian, and 
believe that the battle took place curly in July 326 n. c., in the 
last month, Skeirophorion, of the Attic year, a few days before 
Chrem£s became archon. 

' llutory of Greece, vol. xii, 51, river before it »as in high Hood, 
note, ed. 1666. Mr. Pearson, how- and no sulbeieiit explanutioii is 
ever, basing Ids opiiuon on his givenofthesupposcddelay*(liah 
personal knowledge of the riv ers at .liil., 160.1, p. 2.17). Mr. Pearsiai, 
all times of the year, and under all eonseiiucntly, is obliged to dis- 
conditions, holds that ‘the real Uliew the iHisitive slateimnls of 
date for the passage of the Ily- our aathorities about the weather, 
daspes was, as stated by Arriaii, The simple ‘ explanation of the 
the month of Mounyehioll in the supposed delay ’ is that Alexander 
arehonship of Ilegemfai, anil that was unable to * steal a passage ’ 
Mounyehioll in that vear oeeurred earlier, and was obliged to niake 
us early as April ra'iher than as the bestofiinfavourahleessulitions, 
late as June. It was a matter of imposed on him through the delay 
prime importance to cross the caused by the vigilance of Poios. 
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ALEXANDER’S INDIAN CAMPAIGN : 

THE RETREAT 

The retreating army retraeecl its steps, and arrived again 
without further adventure on the bank of the Akesines 
(Chinab), where Ilephaistion had eompleted the building 
of a fortified town. Voluntary settlers from the neighbour¬ 
ing country and such of the mereenary troops as seemed 
unfit for aetive service were left to occupy and garrison 
this post, and Alexander began to prepare for his voyage 
down the rivers to the Great Sea. 

Envoys bearing tribute from the kings of the lower hills, 
now known as the chieftainships of Rajauri and Bhimbhar 
and the British district of Hazara, were received at this 
time. Alexander, who regarded his Indian conquests as 
permanent additions to the empire, and evidently cherished 
liopcs of a return to the country, having accepted the 
tenders of submission, solemnly appointed the king of 
Abhisara (Bhimbhar and Rajauri) to the olficc of satrap, 
and invested him with authority over the king of Urasa 
(Hazara), who is called Arsakes by Arrian.* 

About the same time a welcome reinforcement of S,000 
cavalry from Thrace, and 7,000 infantry, sent by the king’s 
cousin, Ilarpalos, satrap of Babylon, arrived, bringing no 
less than 25,000 suits of armour inlaid with gold and silver. 
The new accoutrements were at once distributed to the 
ragged troops, and the old suits were burned.® 

‘ The name Arsiikes may bo a flgurcs, namely, 30,000 infantry 
eorrupt form derived from UraSa, and 6,000 cavalry. Both authors 
its apparently Parthian guise agree as to the number of suits of 
being occidoiital. It is possible, armour, which must have required 
however, that he may have been an enormous transport train, 
a Parthian. Diodorus adds that 100 talents of 

• Curtius, ix, 3. Diodorus (xvii, medicines were received at the 
05) gives higher and less citxlibic same time. 
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Alexander then advanced to the Hydaspes (Jihlani),, and 
encamped on the bank, probably on the site of tlic camp 
formerly occupied by Poros. Several weeks were now 
devoted to the final preparations for the voyage down the 
rivers. All available country boats plying on the river 
were impressed for the service, and deficiencies were supplied 
by the construction of new vessels, for which the forests at 
the base of the hills afforded ample faeilitiis. Crews were 
provided from the contingents of seafaring nations. Phoeni¬ 
cians, Cyprians, Karians, and Egyptians, who ae<‘onipanied 
the army, and by the end of October, 326 n. c., all was ready. 
The licet, which included eight galleys of thirty oars eaeli, 
and a multitude of horse transports and small craft of all 
kinds, probal)ly numbered noajly two thousand vessels.* 

Before the voyage began Alexander convoked an assembly 
of his olficers and the ambassadors of the Indian powers, 
and in their presence aj)pointed Poros to be king of all th(‘ 
conquered territories lying between the Ilydaspes and the 
Hyphasis. These territories arc .said to have been occupied 
by seven nations, the Glausai, Kathaioi, ami otliers, and to 
have comprised no less than two thousand towns. The 
opportunity was seized to effect a reconciliation between 
Poros and his old enemy the king of Taxila, and the friend¬ 
ship between the two monarchs was eemeiitcd by a matri¬ 
monial alliance. The king of Taxila, who laid vied with 
his rival in zealous service to the invader, was formally 
confirmed in his sovereignty of the country between the 
liulus and the Ilydaspes. 

Alexander, who never neglected to mak<‘ provision for the 
protection of his llaiik ami rear, and for the uninterrupted 


* Arrian (/ln<i6. vi, 2), on the 
excellent authority of Ptolemy, 
son of Lagos, who became king of 
Kgypt. The same author in 
in/iika, eh. xix, probably on the 
authority of Ncarchos, gives the 
total strength as 800 only << 
at avfitaaai aitr^ uKtaKiaiai ^aav, at 
rt fiOKpai jfal Ztfa trrpoyyvka wXoTa, kqi 

JXAa Iviroyvy'’. rii 

trrpaup ayovaai), Curtius ami Uio- 


(torus cstiiimie the mimher of 
vessels as Considering that 

8,000 troops, several thousand 
horses, and \ast i|uuntjtk-s of 
supplies were carried, the higher 
estimate of Ptolemy must be 
admitted to be correct. Some 
editors arbitrarily change the 
‘ eight hundred ’ of the Imlikn 
into ' I.H00\ but the reading is 
* eight hundred 
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maintenance of communications with the distant base in 
Europe, instructed Generals Ilcphaistion and Krateros to 
march with all possible speed to secure the eapital of King 
SaubhQti (Sophytes, or SopeithSs), lord of the fastnesses of 
the Salt Range stretching from Jihlam to the Indus, who 
submitted without resistance.^ 

The fleet was to be protected by an army of 120,000 men 
marching along the banks, under the generals above named ; 
Krateros having the command on the right or western bank 
of the river, while the larger portion of the army, accom¬ 
panied by two hundred elephants, was led by Ilcphaistion 
along the left or eastern bank. Philippos, satrap of the 
countries west of the Indus, had orders to follow three days 
later with the rear-guard. 

Thus escorted the vast fleet began its memorable voyage. 
At daybreak one morning towards the end of October, 
Alexander, having offered libations from a golden bowl to 
the river gods, his ancestor Heraklcs, Ammon, and any 
other god whom he was accustomed to reverence, gave the 
signal for starting by sound of trumpet. In stately pro¬ 
cession, without confusion or disorder, the ships quitted 
their anchorage, and moved down .stream to the astonish¬ 
ment of the crowds of natives lining the banks, who had 
never before seen horses on board ship. The plash of 
thousands of oars, the words of command, and the chants 
of the rowers wakened the echoes, which reverberated from 
bank to bank, and enhanced the amazement of the gaping 
throng of spectators. On the third day the fleet reached 
the place, perhaps Bhira, where Hephaistion and Krateros 
had been ordered to pitch their camps facing each other 

‘ The position of the kingdom or may not be right in placid the 
of Sophytes is fixed by the remark capital of Sophytes at Old Bhira 
of Stralio (xv, 30) that it included (properly * Bahrah *), on the west 
* a mountain composed of fossil side of the Jihlam. For the coins 
salt sutficient for the whole of of Sophytes of Greek type sec anfr, 
India*. Curtius (ix. 1) misplaces Plate ‘Indian Coins 1', fig. 1; 
Sophytes on the west of the Ily- and Hapson, Indian Coint^ §1 9, 
phasis, and is followed by Me- 11 ; CataL of Coins in the Indian 
Crindic, whose map shows the Museum, vol. i, p. 7. The restora- 
kingdom as lying north of Amrit- tion of the name .Saubhnti is due 
sar, an impossible position. Cun- to M. Sylvain Ldvi (./.A., s^r. viii, 
ninghain (Anc, Grog., p. 155) may vol. xv, pp. 237-9). 
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on opposite sides of tiic river. Here a halt was made for 
two days to allow the rear-guard under the command of 
Philippos to come up, and that general, on liis arrival, was 
directed to convert his force into an advance-guard and 
proceed along the bank of the river. 

On the fifth day after leaving the halting-|)lBee, the licet 
arrived at the first river ennihience, where the Hydaspes 
met the greater stream of the Akesines. The channel 
where the waters of the two rivers then met was so very 
narrow that dangerous whirlpools were formed, and mtieh 
disorder was occasioned in the (leet. Two of the warships 
were .sunk with the greater ])art of their crews, and the 
vessel which carried Alexander was in imminent danger of 
sharing the same fate. By dint of great exertion on the 
part of the king and all concerned the hulk of the fleet was 
ultimately brought to a .safe anchorage under the shelter of 
a headland, and the necessary steps were taken to repair the 
damage suffered. 

It is impossible to determine the spot where these exciting 
incidents occurred. The cotilluencc of the two rivers at 
Timmu (N. lat. 31° 10') now takes place quietly, and pre.scnts 
none of the peculiarities to which Arrian and Curlius devote 
so much vivid description. All that can be said is that in 
Alexander’s time the eonlluenee must have been situated 
much farther to the north. 

Our exact knowledge of the courses of the rivers in the 
Panjab and Sind begins only from the date of the Arab 
invasion in 712 a.d., more than a thousand years subsequent 
to the expedition of Alexander, t'oneerning the changes 
which happened during that millennium alssolulely nothing 
is known. But during the twelve hundred years that hav'e 
elapsed since the Arab conquests changes on a stupendous 
scale are known to have occurred, and it is certain that 
similar effects must have been produced by the ever operating 
causes during the thousand years which intervened between 
Alexander and Muhammad bin Kiisim.* lluring the known 

* Muhammad was the son of ‘ Muhammad KiLsinl is rejicated 
Kasim. Klpliinstone’s blunder, in most books on Indian history. 
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period, earthquakes, floods, changes of level, denudation, 
accretion, and alterations of climate all have contributed 
to transform the face of tlie country. The delta of the 
Indus has advanced more than 50 miles, and has thus 
lengthened the courses of the rivers, while necessarily 
diminishing their gradients and velocity. One huge river, 
tlic Ilakra or Wahindah, which formerly gave life and wealth 
to the desert wastes of Bikanlr, Baliilwalpur, and Sind, has 
ceased to exist; the Bias (Ilyphasis) has forsaken its ancient 
independent bed, and become a tributary of the Sutlaj; ‘ 
while the other rivers, tlic Indus, Jihlam (Hydaspes), Chinab 
(Akcsincs), and Ravi (Hydraotes) have all repeatedly changed 
their courses and points of junction. 

These facts, although indisputably true, have been 
generally ignored in practice by the historians of Alexander, 
who liavc pretended to trace the line of his river voyage on 
modern maps, and to * identify ’ town after town on the 
banks of the several rivers. All such identifications arc 
vain. No man can tell in which of the ancient beds the 
Chinfib or any of the other rivers named flowed in the time 
of Alexander, and, when the positions of the rivers arc not 
ascertainable, it is clear that we cannot reasonably expect 
to identify places on their banks. The most that is possible 
is to give general indications of the course of the voyage 
and of the location of the principal nations encountered by 
Alexander. The sites of the towns and the precise positions 


* Uaverty gives as various cor¬ 
rect spellings, Sutluj, Sutiftj, and 
&’/iuttlaj. This river, which was 
calle<l Sutadra in Sanskrit, is 
rarely mentioned by the Greek or 
Koman authors under the name of 
Hesidrus. The llypanis of Strabo 
is a variant for Ilyphasis. A 
learned reviewer of the lirst edit ion 
says that * exception may be taken 
to the strange remark that the 
Hi&s was in early days not a con¬ 
fluent of the Sutlej (p. 85); for t he 
Ilig Veda says that one flows into 
the other \ The only passage in 
the Rig Veda which mentions the 
Vipi^ is iii, 38, and that may be 


interpreted ns referring to twin 
streams more or less parallel, but 
not necessarily confluent. Com¬ 
pare the rtiference to * the Vipftfi 
together with the SatudrI' in the 
Ilrihaddtvaid (Macdoncll’s ed., i, 
114). The Sutluj is the most 
erratic of the rivers of the Panjftb. 
The BiAs or BiAh deserted its 
ancient channel about a. d. 17D0, 
for the first time since it is beard 
of in history, and moved towards 
the east, combining with the 
Sutlaj, which shiRcd westwards 
simultaneously (Raveity, pp. 504, 
505 : see next note). 
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of the confluences and crossing-places mentioned by the 
aneient historians cannot be determined. Inasmuch as 
the courses of all the rivers were then much shorter than 
they now are, all the confluences must have been situated 
considerably farther north than at present, and this a priori 
inference appears to be fully supported by observation of 
the most ancient beds of the streams. The eonfluence of the 
AkesinJs and Hydaspes, the first of the four confluences 
described by Arrian, probably was situated not very far 
from the modern town of Jhang, and approximately in 
N. lat. 81°.* 

Alexander here landed his troops in order to subjugate The Siboi 
the adjoining tribes, called Siboi * aiul Agalassoi by (’urtius, 
and to prevent them from joining the powerful nation of the 
Malloi (Sanskrit Miilava), who dwelt lower down the river, 
and wvre known to be preparing for strenuous resistance. 

The Siboi, who are deserilted as rude folk elail in the skins 
of wild beasts and armed with clubs, submitted, and were 
allowed to retain their freedom. Their neighbours, the 
.\galassoi, who were able to muster a force estinmted at 
10,000 foot and 3,000 horse, ventured to resist, and met 
with a terrible fate. Multitudes were put to the sword, and 
multitudes sold into slavery. Alexander a<lvaiieed some 

' The text is mainly based on Itiah), pp. 1171 IK); .Sntlaj, pp. 

Haverty’s valuable work, 'The 1101 *41S ; llnkfa, pp. 418-22, 

Mihrkn of .Sind and its Tributaries: 434-66 ; acncrul results, pp. 489- 

a Geographical and Historical 508 ; eartlniuakes and floods, pp. 
Study’,inJ./l.».fl., 1892, Parti, 392, 168 , 470, 4c.; chunks of 
with numerous maps, which has level, pp. 300, 470 ; alterations of 
not attracted the attention that it climate, pp. 282, 354, 417 ; exten- 
deserves. The defects of form in sion of ci>ast-linc, p. 272 (note 
that treatise, which is overloaded 235), pp. 317, 409, 501, Ac, The 
with 500 discursive notes, make it whole work is deserving of the 
very diflicult reading. The obscr- most carefuP study. The author 
vations on Alexander’s Indian gives full references, so that his 
campaign are scattered through statements can l)e readily tested, 
the text and notes, and mixed up ■ .Shorkot in the -Ihiuig District 
with remarks on the most diverse was the capital of thc.Sibi country, 
topics. its ancient name lieing Sibi—or 

For general comments on the .Sivipura, as proved by an inscrip. 
futility of current* identifications ’ tion dated 83 (G. M. u. 402-81 
see pp. I.M, 226, 250, 469, note on a huge copi>er cauldron from 
5.19, Ac.; the Hydaspes (Jihlam), a Buddhist monastery, now in the 
pp. 336-52; Akesin8s (Chinib), I,nhore .Museum (Vogel in J. P.//. 
pp. 336-52; HydraOtes (Rtvl), Soc., vol. i, p. 174). 
pp. 352-71 ; Hyphasis (Bits or 
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80 miles into their country, and captured their princi|>al 
town. At a second town he met with an obstinate defence, 
which cost the lives of many Macedonians. The inhabitants, 
said to number 20,000, despairing of ultimate success, set 
fire to the town and cast themselves with their wives and 
children into the flames. The citadel escaped the Are, and 
was garrisoned by a detachment left behind for the purpose. 
The lives of 8,000 of its gallant defenders were spared.* 
Voyage These events probably took place to the north-east of 
confl”"'' Jhang, the operations having been undertaken in accordance 
cnee. with Alexander’s invariable practice, in order to secure his 
Hank and rear. 

Information having been received that a confederacy of 
the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and other independent tribes occupy¬ 
ing the river valleys was being formed with the intention 
of offering strenuous resistance to the invasion, Alexander 
hastened the movements of his fleet and army with the 
object of attacking the confederates severally in detail, before 
they could mature their plans and combine their forces. 
The fleet and the bulk of the army received orders to 
assemble at the next confluence, that of the Hydradtes 
(R&vi) with the AkesinSs (ChinAb, including the Hydaspes 
or Jihlam). 

The Alexander in person landed with a picked force, largely 

tribes. composed, as usual, of mounted troops, to operate against the 
Malloi, the most formidable of the allied tribes, who occupied 

' Arrian, Anab. vi, 5 ; Curtius, andertheGreBt*,inJ.A./t.5.,0ct. 
ix, 4; Diodorus, xvii, 06. The 1903. These tribes are mentioned 
A^aasoi are distinguished by together in early Sanskrit litera- 
Diodorus only, who says that ture. Weber pointed out that 
Alexander Him the town. The Apiiali, one of the teachers cited 
account in the text follows Curtius by PApini, speaks of the formation 
inrespectofthevoluntaryimmolu- of the compound ‘ Kshaudraka- 
tion of the townspeople, an iiici- MAlavA (sctl. senA) \ ^ the army of 
dent quite in keeping with Hindu the Kshudrakas and MAlavAa ’ 
character, and olten repeated in (J. A. S. B., pt. i, vol. 1x1, 1892, 
later times,. The Sifxii were p. 00). 

probably the ancestors of some of The MahAbharain couples them 
the half-wild trilies of pastoral as forming part of the Kauiava 
JAts, who now inhabit the same host in the Great War (Pargiter, 
region. For discussion of the in J.ff. A. B., 1908, p. 839, citing, 
topography, see my paper, ‘ The Mbh„ vi, 2106, 2584, 2646, 8852, 
Position ofthe Autonomous Tribes 8858,4808,5484,5648; vii, 188 ; 
of the PanjAb conquered by Alex- and viii, 187). 
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the fertile valley of the Hydradtes, on both banks of the river. 
Their neighbours, the Oxydrakai (Sanskrit, Kshudraka), 
who dwelt on the banks of the upper eourse of the Hyphasis, 
although ordinarily at war with the Malloi, had resolved to 
forget old enmities and to make eommon eause against the 
invader. The rival nations cemented the alliance by whole¬ 
sale intermarriage, each giving and taking ten thousand 
young women for wives.* But personal jealousies, such as 
in ail ages have reduced to futility political combinations in 
India, prevented the alliance from taking effect. While the 
allies were discussingthe claims of rival generals tocomniand, 
Alexander acted, and, with masterly strategy, sweeping down 
upon the Malloi, extinguished their military |K>wer before the 
Oxydrakai could come to their aid. The forces at the com¬ 
mand of the confederacy should have sulliccd, if properly 
handled, to annihilate the small flying column at Alexander's 
disposal; for they are said to have comprised 80,000 or 
90,000 fully equipped infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and from 
700 to 900 chariots. 

The exact strength of the Macedonian field force is not 
stated, but it must have been very small, not exceeding 
a few thousands.* What it lacked in numbers was com- 
liensatcd for by its perfect mobility and the genius of its 
general. The Macedonians were alarmed at the magnitude 
of the opposing forces, and a repetition of the mutiny of the 
Hyphasis was with difficulty prevented by a stirring address 
delivered by the king. By two forced marches across the 
waterless uplands, now known as the Bdr,* which separate 
the valleys of the Akesincs and Hydraotes, Alexander com¬ 
pletely surprised the Malloi, most of whom were working 
unarmed in the fields. Many of the helpless wretches were 
ruthlessly cut down, ‘ without their even turning to offer 

' Diodorus, xvii, 98. cxc^ded 7,000 men in number. 

• It coiuisted of the hypaspist * For the chan^ now effected 
infantry, the foot-archera, the in the BAr, see Sir .lames Oouie, 
Agrianian or Thracian light horse, K.C.S.I., * (‘anal Colonies in the 
the foot'guards under Peithdn, all Panjftb’, 1918, reprinted from The 
the mounted archers, and half of Monthly BulUHn of Economics 
the companion cavalry, or horse- and Soda! Intelligence, year vi, 
guards. The force can hardly have No. 1, Jon. 1915. 
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resistance’, and those who escaped the sword were shut uj 

in the fortilied towns. 

One of these towns, with a citadei situated on a com¬ 
manding height, was stormed under Alexander’s personal 
direction, and 2,000 of the garrison were slain. Another 
town, against which Perdikkas had been sent, was found to 
be deserted. The inhabitants fled to the marshes in the 
river valley, but, even among the reeds and rushes, they 
could not escape the weapons of the Macedonian cavalry. 
Alexander then pushed on to the Hydraotes, and caught up 
the retreating Malloi at the ford, inflicting severe loss upon 
them. He pursued tlicm to the Ciist of the river into the 
country now known as the .Montgomery District, and took 
by mining and escalade a town inhabited by Brahmans. The 
king, with his customary disregard of danger, was the first 
man to scale the wall. The place was gallantly defended, 
but in vain; ‘ alxiut 5,000 in ail were killed, and as they 
were men of spirit, very few were taken prisoners ’. 

The Malloi, being hard pressed, rccrosscd the Hydraotes, 
the passage of which they attempted to defend with 50,000 
men; but they were no match for the Europeans, and fled 
‘ with headlong speed ’ to the strongest fortified town in the 
neighbourhood. This small town, which cannot be identified 
precisely, and was situated somewhere near the boundary 
of the Jlmng and Montgomery Districts, 80 or 90 miles to 
the north-cast of Multan, was the scene of one of the most 
memorable incidents in Alexander’s adventurous career, 
admirably described by Arrian from materials supplied by 
Ptolemy.’ 

The Macedonians, already masters of the town, were 
endeavouring to scale the walls of the citadel, when Alex- 

' The town was a small one was fought in the valley of the 
(Strabo, XV, 38). The current Hydraotes, where they occupied 
assertion that it should lie identi- the fertile lowlands, corresponding 
lied with Multftn ("MOlasthAna- to the Montgomery District ana 
pura, see Beal’s lliuen Tsiang, il, parts of Jhang. See Raverty, op. 
374) is absolutely baseless. The eit., p. 304, and my article In 
name Mult An has no etymological J.H.A.S., Oet., 1903. Ptolemy 
connexion with the name Malloi, himself did not take )>art in Alex- 
and MultAn is much too far south, ander's defence, as tome authors 
The campaign against the Malloi say that he did. 
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antler, thinking that the men Iteariiig the lailtiers loitered 
too long, snatched one from the man earning it, and 
mounted the wail, followed by only three companions, 
Peukestas, Leonnfitos, and Abreas. Standing on the wall in 
his gleaming armour, the king was a mark for every missile, 
and, feeling that he eouid effect nothing where he was 
without support, boldly leaped down into the citadel followed 
by his three comrades. Abreas soon fell dead. Akwandcr, 
standing with his back to a tree that grew near the wall, 
slew the Indian governor and defended himself against all 
comers until his breast was pierced by an arrow and he fell. 
Peukestas bestrode him as he lay, covering him with the 
sacred shield brought from Ilion, while Leonnatos, although 
severely wounded like his surviving comrade, protected him 
from side attacks. The ladders having broken, the maddened 
Macedonians were for a time powerless to help their king, 
but at last a few managed to scramble up the earthen wall, 
while others broke in a gate, and so saved Alexander, who 
had fainted. 

The barbed arrow was withdrawn by a bold operation HUre- 
which involved much bleeding and threatened immediate 
death, but Alexander’s strong constitution eventually 
triumphed, and the dangerous wound was healed. The 
infuriated troops fell upon the unfortunate inhabitants, and 
slew them all—sparing neither man, woman, nor child. 

When convalescent, Alexander was carried to the Ily- 
draotes, and conveyed by boat to the junction with the 
Akesinds, where he met his fleet and army, under the com¬ 
mand respectively of Ncarehos and Hephaistion. 

The survivors of the Malloi, whose nation had felt the full .Submit 
weight of Alexander’s hand, now tendered their humble 
submission, and the Oxydrakai, whom fortunate procras- and Oxy- 
tination had saved, feeling that resistance would be hopeless, 
purchased the conqueror’s clemency by offers of tribute and 
the delivery of valuable gifts. Alexander, stern and even 
cruel to those who opposed him, but always courteous and 
generous to the submissive, readily accepted the proposals, 
presents, and excuses of the tribal envoys, a hundred in 
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number, who arc described as dijifnificd men, of uncommon 
stature, clad in purple and gold, and riding in chariots. The 
presents are said to have included 1,080 four-horsed chariots, 
1,000 bucklers of native manufacture, 100 talents of steel, 
great store of * linen ’ goods, a quantity of tortoise-shells, the 
skins of large lizards, with tame lions and tigers, in addition 
to a contingent of 800 horsemen.^ 

Voyage Philippos was then appointed satrap of the conquered 
ence with nations ; and the fleet, passing the third confluence, where 
Jl'®. the Hyphasis contributed its waters to the stream, continued 


* These details are taken from 
Curtius, ix (chap, xxiii and xxiv 
of Deiphin Edition). Arrian (vi, 
14) mentions only 500 chariots, 
but Curtius probably hud good 
authority for his statement. In 
the 10th impression of the anno¬ 
tated text by Dewson and Pichon 
(I*aris, Iluchctte, 1010) the rele¬ 
vant chapters are numbered vii 
and viii. Chap, vii (p. 355) states 
that the two nations complied 
with a requisition for 2,600 horse¬ 
men, as in chap, xxiii of the 
Deiphin Edition. The gifts in 
chap, viii (^xxiv of Deiphin text) 
are as stated in my account, viz, 
300 horsemen, 1,0.30 chariots, 
linen goods, lizard skins, &e. 
According to Deiphin text (chap, 
xxiii) the envoys wore ‘ Uncae 
vestes, iiitextac aiiro, purpuraque 
distiiu'tae \ Prof. Jogeschaiulni 
Huy(J.lf.O. lfcs.iS'oc.,vol.iii,.lunc, 
1017, ‘ Textile Industry in Ancient 
India’) shows (pp. 187-07) that 
linen made of the Hlire of the ntasi 
{ahi) or flux plant was known in 
the time of the .1 rMasdstra. and 
for centuries before and after, but 
the manufuelure was gnulually 
suwrseded by cotton, and recently 
ill m'tigul by jute. The old general 
name flax was knhumd (adj. 
kshanmu). Ksbauma was tlie 
name for linen, duktVa for the 
finest, and alta for the coarsest 
(p. 191). kuhauma was made 
from ntasi fibre. It was used for 
bandages. DukSla was woven of 
utasi thn^ud. Kshaunia was known 
in Vetlie limes, but after about t he 
I2tli century the correct meanings 


were forgotten and much confu¬ 
sion arose in the terminology, 
kshauma being taken to mean 
’ silk *. Coarse linen seems to 
liave been made in Bengal us late 
as the eighteenth century (p. 190). 
The Bihar Planters' Association 
has proved that 'flax can be suc- 
eessfuily grown and prepared at a 
profit in Bih&r * [James Mackenna, 
Agriculture in India, 1015] (App., 
p. 236). Balfour (Cyclopaedia. 
1885) observed that ' by proiier 
treatment, however, good fibre 
can be got from plants raised in 
India ’. Steel of peculiarly excel¬ 
lent quality bus been produced in 
India from remote times. Curtius 
culls ixfenum candidum, whieli is 
assumed to mean * steel nut 
‘ tin or more strictly, ‘ tin-plate ’ 
{fer blanc). Tortoise-shell (x^Awi'f;) 
was still an article of Indian trade 
ill the first century a. d. (Periplus, 
in Iml. Ant. viii, ill). The state¬ 
ment of Curtius (ix, 7) that Alex¬ 
ander inqmsed u|)on the Malloi 
ami Oxydrukui ' the tribute 
which the two nations paid in 
instalments to the Aruehosians ’ 
is unintelligible; and the name 
'Aruehosians' must be corrupt. 
Araehosiu, the Kundalmr <*ouiitry, 
cannot possibly have Ivsied 
tribute fruni trilK's in the Eastern 
Punjab. Itucon makes a curious 
and inueeurute allusion to the 
Oxydrukui in Ids essay ' On the 
Vicissitudes of Ttiin^appar¬ 
ently quoting loosely from Ptiilo- 
stratos. Life of Apotlouios of 
Tf/ana, li, e. .3.3 (/«d. .In/., 1000, 
p. .3.35). 
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its voyage to the fourth eonfluence, that of the AkesinCs 
(Chiiiab), iiieluding the llydasprs (Jihinni), lIy(lraotes(Ravi), 
and Hyphasis (Bias), with the river which the ancient writers 
call the Indus. But it is probable that the ‘ lost river of 
Sind the Hakra or Wahindah, then existed, and that all 
the Panj&b rivers, ineluding the Indus, joined it, and formed 
one great stream, afterwards known as the MihrSn of 
Sind. 

It is absolutely impossible to determine the |)Osition of 
any of the confluences in Alexander’s time ; but, long after¬ 
wards, in the days of the early Arab writers, all the rivers 
met at a place called Dosh-i-ab, or ‘ the Meeting of the 
Waters', in territory now belonging to the Bah&walpur 
State.* Our complete uncertainty as to the courses of the 
rivers, which have ranged, as the old channels indicate, over 
a space of 110 miles wide in the region of the final eonfluence, 
deprives the remainder of Alexander’s river voyage of mueb 
of its interest. His course in Upper Sind cannot be indicated 
even approximately, and it is iinjwssible to fix accurately 
the position of either the towns or the nations mentioned by 
the historians. 

Tlie confluence of the combined Panjab rivers with the 
‘ Indus ’, wherever it may have been situated, was appointed 
to l)c the .southern boundary of the satrapy of Philippos, 
to whom all the Thracians were made over along with an 
adequate force of infantry to form the garrison of his 
province. At about the same time the Baetrian nobleman, 
Oxyartes, father of Alexander’s wife, Roxana, was deputed 
to the Paropanisadae, or the Kfibul province, as satrap in 
succession to Tyriaspes, whose administration had been un¬ 
satisfactory. A city was founded at the eonfluence of the 
riverswiththe ‘ Indus’.which Alexander hoped would become 
pros|)erous and famous. Dockyards also were constructed. 

> Raverty, op. cit., p. 473. The 70° .W. The four confluence! are 
• Meetini of the Waters ’ was near correctly enunierated by Aman m 
Bhagla or Baghlah. which is Anab. vi. 14. The contradictory 
marked on the India Office map of and unintclh^ible paasage in tiw 
32 miles to the inch, in approxi- same author a Inatka, ch. 4, i» 
inately N. lut. 28“ 20', H. long, hopelessly corrupt. 
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Certuiii independent tribes, whom Arrian calls Abastanoi, 
Xathroi or Oxatliroi, and Ossadioi, submitted or were 
subjugated, and it is noted that galleys of thirty oars and 
transport vessels were built and supplied by the Xathroi.* 
Although it is impossible to determine precisely either the 
correct names or the true positions of the tribes in Northern 
Sind mentioned by the various ancient authorities, the region 
occupied by the tribes referred to seems to be that lying to 
the north and south of N. lat. 28° and between E. long. 69° 
and 70° 80'. During this stage of the campaign, Krateros, 
who hitherto, from the beginning, had always marched on 
the right, or western, bank of each successive river, was 
transferred to the left, or eastern bank, which offered greater 
facilities for movement and was occupied by tribes less 
hostile than those on the other bank.* 

Kingdom Alexander now hurried on in order to surprise the powerful 
called Mousikanos by Arrian, who had proudly 
abstaiiied from sending envoys or presents to the invader. 

* Arrian, Anab. vi, 15. Accord- river was. The mention in Anab. 

ing to Curtius (ix, 8), Alexander vi, 15, of Oxyartes bn the colleague 

came to a secoiul nation culled of PcithCn, satrap of the Lower 

Main (whom MK'rindle confounds Indus, is evidently, as Chinnock 

with the Malloi of the H&vl), and rightly observes, due to corruption 

then to the Saburcae, a powerful of the text. 'J'hc Thracians made 

tribe with a democratic .form of over to Philippos seem to have 

government and no king. Their been infantry ; for the Agrianian 

army was said to comprise ((0,000 light cavalry, who were Thracians, 

f(N)t, 0,000 eavulry, and 500 took part insubse<juento|>crationB. 

chariots, umler the command of * The w’ords 8 ^ Wpaxuru/v 
three renowned generals. This «at Apayywy 7^7 in the passage 

nation submitted. The name (Arrian, Anab. vi, 15) describing 

Xathroi (v. l.Oxathroi) looks like the transfer of Krateros from the 

a transcription of the .Sanskrit right to the left Imnk were evi* 

Kshatriya. The Sabarcae are ilently a blundering marginal note 

called aambastai by Dioflorus, which has crept into the text, 

who agrees with Curtius in his Krateros was sent from a point 

account of the government and alxive the head of the Delta ^ into 

military fonN- of the trilN\ Dio- Kurmunla by the route through 

dorus (xvii, 102) adds that two the Araehotoi and Zarangoi ’ (r^e 

other tribes, the Sodrui and Mas- (tr' 'Apaxa/rwy nai '/.ttpayyvy)^ as 

sanoi, occupied Ixdh banks of the stated in ch. 17. iMeCiindle^s 

river, and that a eily named Alex- theory that Krateros was sent, as 

undna was founded within their stated in eh. 15, and subsequently 

)M>rders. and occupied by u colony recalled, seems to me very unsatis- 

of lu,(kM> men. The atlcmpt.s factory. 1 have already noted 

inuile by Met'rimUe and many another corruption in the text of 

other writers to localize these the same chapter, due probably to 

triiK ‘8 are necessarily futile, inns- thesumecuuse,thcal»orptioninto 

much us we do not know where the the text of an erroneous gloss. 
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The capital of this stiff-necked kin^ may be probably, 
although not certainly, identified with Alor or ArOr, the 
ancient capital of Sind, now included in the Sukkur District, 
and situated in N. lat. 27® 89', E. long. 68® 59'. The 
peculiarities of the people of this kingdom excited the 
surprise and admiration of the Macedonians. The inhabi¬ 
tants were believed to attain the age of a hundred and thirty 
years, their longevity being the result of good health secured 
by temperance in diet. Although their country jwssessed 
mines of both gold and silver, they refused to make use of 
either metal. Unlike the other Indians, they kept no slaves, 
employing in their stead ‘ young men in the flower of their 
age, as the Cretans employ the Aphamiotai, and the Lace¬ 
daemonians the Helots \ They also resembled the Lacedae¬ 
monians in observing the custom of a public meal, at which 
the food served was the produce of the chase. They decline 
to study any science save that of medicine, and were re¬ 
puted to have no system of civil law, the jurisdiction of the 
courts being confined to eases of murder and other violent 
erime.^ 

King Mousikanos, like the Malloi, being completely sur¬ 
prised by the ra})idity of the movements of Alexander, who 
had reached the frontier before his departure lr<im his last 
camp had been reported, hastened to meet the conqueror, 
bringing with him all his elephants and the choicest presents 
which India could offer. Alexander, with his habitual 
readiness to accept submission, received the king courteously, 
expressed much admiration of his capital and realm, and 
confirmed him in his sovereignty. But Mousikanos. acting 
under the advice of Brahman councillors, (piiekly rejiented 
of his ready submission, and revolted. I’eilhon, the son of 
Agfinor, who had been appointed satrap ol the country to 


* Strabo, xv, 34, 54. .Strata), 
on the authority of Onesikrilos, 
points out that other authors do 
not seem to be justified in assert¬ 
ing that slavery was unknown 
everywhere in India. .Mcgastheries 
(Arrian, Indikus, cti. lU), aflinned 
it to be a great thing in 


India that all tlir Imtiuiis were 
free, awl thid Indian slave 
exislcil (uKtUvKwtiyut liUoi'). 
Ill reutity, rnild pruedial and 
doiiieslie 'slavery seems to have 
been an inslltutloii in most parts 
of India from very reinole times. 


Submis¬ 
sion and 
revolt of 
MousI* 
kanos. 
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the south of the territory ('iitrustcU to Philippos, was sent 
in pursuit of the rebel; * while Alexander in person operated 
against the towns, some of which were destroyed, while 
others were occupied by garrisons. Mousikanos, having 
been captured by Peithon, was executed along with the 
Brahmans who had instigated his defection.^ 

Alexander next marched with a flying column against 
a chief named Oxykanos, who was taken prisoner. His two 
principal cities having been sacked, the other towns in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without attempting resistance ; 
‘ so much were the minds of all the Indians paralysed with 
abject terror by Alexander and the success of his arms.’ “ 
Another chieftain, named Sambos, whose capital was Sindi- 
mana,* and who had fled in terror, surrendered ; and more 
Brahmans, who had instigated the revolt of an unnamed 
town, were executed. It is said that during this campaign 
on the Lower Indus 80,000 of the natives were killed, and 
multitudes sold as slaves. 

After the execution of Mousikanos, the ruler of the Delta, 
which was known to the Greeks as Patalene, from its capital 
Patala, arrived in camp and proffered the submission of his 
kingdom, which was accepted. lie was sent baek to his 
country to prepare for the reception of the expedition. 

About the same time Krateros, one of Alexander’s most 
trusted lieutenants, was detached with orders to conduct 
a large portion of the army into Karmania by the route 
leading through the territories of Arachosia (Kandahir) 


‘ Peithfin was sole sutrup of the 
Lower Indus, the mention of 
Oxyartes as his eollcugue being 
due to corruption of the text (ante, 
p. 104, note 1). 

* Kpf^dtroi 'WiiafSfiof KtXtvii. 

McCrindle translates * Alexander 
ordered the rebel to be hanged *; 
Gronovius renders * Alexander 
cruciAffi iubet 

* Ovrcf KOt 'Ivjoi wavTts iSitovKa/rro 

rt ica'i 

'AX«^di'S/>ov TWX 175 . The trans¬ 
lation Is MeCrindle's. Curtius 
speaks of * the people known as 
itieMusicaid *; calls Oxykanos by 


thcnameofPorticanus; and states 
that his subjects were the Praesti. 
At.x'ording to him, Portieanus was 
slain. The same author states 
that the troops of Sambos used 
poisoned swords (ix, 3). 

* Sindiniana may or may not 
liave been Sihwun, with which it is 
commonly * identiAcd for no 
better reason than that both names 
begin with 8. The MSS. read 
Sindonalia. Reading of names in 
Strabo are open to much doubt. 
See Dilbner's edition, Didot, Paris, 
1853. 
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and Draiigiuiia (SistAii).* The troops entrusted to Krateros 
eomprised the brigades (to^ck) of Attalos, Meleager, and 
Antigenes, besides some of the arehers, the ‘ eompanions ’ 
or guards, and other Maeedonians unfit fur further active 
service. The elephants also accompanied this force. 

Alexander in person retained the command of the troops Alex- 
serving as marines, while Hephaisfion was given supreme ad 4 .Bn(!e 
command of the rest of the army, which advanced on the tol’ulnla. 
right bank of the river. Krateros, who had hcen transferred 
to the left bank in Upper Sind, had, of course, been obliged 
to recross the stream in order to begin his homeward march. 

His place on the left bank was now taken by Peithon, son of 
Agenor, who was given a mounted force of lancers and 
Agrianians, with instructions to place colonists in certain 
fortified towns, to suppress attempts at insurrection, main¬ 
tain order, and ultimately rejoin Alexander at Patala. The 
prince (wrnpx<«) l>vople of that city lied in terror, but 
were mostly reassured and induced to return to their homes 
(Arrian, Anab. vi, 17). 

The position of the city of Patala has been much disputed ; Patala. 
but the best opinion is that it was at or near the very ancient 
site of Bahmanabad, situated in N. lat. 52' and K. long. 

68° 52', some 6 miles westward from the more modern city 
of Mansuriya. The apex of the Delta was probably near 
Kalari, about 40 miles north of Bahmanabad, in ajtproxi- 
mately N. lat. 20° 40' and E. long. 08° itO'. For t he tliseussion 
of Alexander’s movementstheidentity of Patalaand Bahman¬ 
abad may be assumed, although it cannot be fully proved.- 

* All the ox|)erts are agreed that ten. I’nder the name of Hah* 

Krateros must have used the easy manahftd it was founded hy Ball- 
open route past Kalat, through man, son of IsfandiySr, * in the 
the Mulla (Mula, Mulloh) Pass, time of Cushtosili, ruler of Ir&n- 
along the modern caravan road. Zaiuin’. Ilahnian is another name 
'I'he Bolail and Quetta route did of Artaxerses Longiinanus, or 

not come into use until recent Ahasueius, who reigned from 

timestlloldieli,7/ie6'ofeso//ridia, about 405 to 425 u. e. (Raverty, 

1010,p. 147; .Sykes,T'enT'iUuarHl Aolrs.p. 510 ; Hcimud.Jnd.Ant.. 

Miles tn Persia, p. 40). The Mulla viii.llSO). lie was the grandson of 
Pass is open all the year round Gushtiisib. But the site is much 
(Masson, Journeys, ii, 120). more aneient, and includes exten- 

* BahmanObkil, Bahmannih, or sive prehistorie remains (Progress 

BahmannQ, not Brahman&bod, as Repi^, /IrrA. .S'ureey H'.f. for 

commonly and erroneously writ- 1006-7, pur. 80 .W; ibid., for 
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Alexander, con.sidcring Patala to be a position of high 
strategical importance, caused Hephaistion to construct a 
citadel there and to dig wells in the adjoining region. He 
proposed to make a great naval station at the point where 
the river divided, and remained sufficiently long on the spot 
to see some progress made in the construction of a roadstead 
and dockyard. He then resolved to explore personally both 
arms of the river down to the sea, and first sailed down the 
western or right branch, which probably debouched near or 
below Dcbal, the ancient port of .Sind, distant about 15 miles 
from Thatha (Tatta). His sailors, accustomed to the tideless 
waters of the Mediterranean, were thrown into a state of 
great alarm and confusion by the ebb and flow of the tide, 
but ultimately Alexander succeeded in pushing on with some 
of the fastest vessels, and reaching the open sea. He sailed 
out a few miles into the deep, sacrificed bulls to Poseidon, 
and followed up the sacrifice by a libation, casting the golden 
vessels used in the ceremony into the ocean as a thank- 
offering.‘ 

He then returned to Patala, where he found the works 
of the new naval station well advanced, and proceeded to 


1903-4, pi>. 133-44). The site of 
Bahniunao&U was discovered by 
Mr. Bellosis in 1854 (Jo. Ho. Hr, 
R. A.S., Jan., 1856). MansQriyu 
lias been built from, and partly on, 
the ruins of the primitive city 
(Cousens, Annual Hep. A.S, H’., 
India, 1903-4, pp. 132 -41; 1008- 
9, pp. 70-87). Kaverty's discur¬ 
sive nutc 105 (op. cit., pp. 190- 
205) gives much iiifonnution. For 
the position of the apex of the 
Delta, and the city of Patulu, see 
ibid., pp. 220, 401, 402. (ienend 
Haig, who greatly undercut imutes 
the growth of the Delta, is cer¬ 
tainly wrong in placing Patala 
below the latitude of Hyderal>&d 
(N. lut. 25^ 2.3', K. long. 08® 25 ). 
The same writer was not aware of 
the evideiu'e which led Raverty 
to plai*e the most ancient known 
apex of the Delta 40 miles above 
Bahman&b&d (TAe lndu» MUi 
Countrp, pp. 1, 120, 135, 136, 
Kegun Paul St Co., 1894). .Most 


books (e. g. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia) 
erroneously identify Patala with 
llyder&b&u. 

‘ Curtius (ix, 9) gives a spirited 
and detailed account of the voyage 
fniin Patala to the sen. Thathah 
(Tattu) is in N. lat. 24® 45', E. 
long. 07® 58'. Ill the seventeenth 
century (.Sir Thomas Herbert, The- 
vernot, &c.) Debal or Dewal was 
the southernmost town in Sind, 
and a much frequented seaport, 
distant about 15 miles from Tha¬ 
thah. The town has now utterly 
disap|)cared ; but it must have 
stood near to the shrine of Pir 
l*atho. or a little further to the 
soulh-w'cst, at the foot of the Mak- 
kahii hills, and near the BhAgar 
branch of the Indus, which was in 
those days a very great stream 
(Uaverty, ^The Mihr&n of Sind’, 
pp. 317-31, note 315). Haig puts 
it at a ruin-covered site 20 miles 
SW. of Thathah (Iloldich. The 
Gates of India, p. 310). That 
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explore the eabtcrii, or left, branch of the river. Near its 
mouth he passed through a large lake, apparently that 
now known as the SamAnih lake, to the west of Umarkot, 
and again reached the sea^shorc in about latitude 25*^.* 
Having spent three days in reconnoitring the const and 
arranging for the construction of wells, he returned to 
Patala. Harbours and docks wore built on the shores of 
the lake, and furnished with garrisons. Provisions to supply 
the forces for four months were collected, and all other 
necessary preparations were made for the two l)old enter¬ 
prises which he hatl planned : the voyage of the fleet along 
the coast to the Persian (julf, and his own march with the 
army through Gedrosia in a direction, so far as niiglit l)c 
practicable, parallel to the course of the fleet. 

His plans were conceived upon a e<»mprehensive scale. 
Ncarchos. the admiral who had su<*ccssfully commanded the 


identification seems to l)e corrorl. 
But Haverty (p. a21) tiiukes u sli]) 
in saying that Hert>crt landed at 
‘ I)iui’. He landed at * Swallcy 
Hoad ’, off SOrat {Travels, cd. 
1677, p. 42). Diul is mentioned by 
him on p. 80 as a |)ort. 

' For an account of tlie Samfi- 
r&h lake, sec Kaverty, op. cit., pp 
465, 477. It is marked as Samaro 
on the India Ofllec map. In Alex¬ 
ander's time the Rim (Uunii) of 
('utoli (Kacliclili) must have lioen 
an estuary of the sea, extemling 
northward to about parallel 2.5'^, 
where the eastern arm of the great 
river fell Into it. The lake was 
only a short distance from the 
mouth of the river (Arrian, Anab. 
vi, 20). The coast-line has ex¬ 
tended enormously. The spot 
culled Mughalbin, where Akbar's 
officer, in Queen Klizalieth’s time, 
stood to got a view of the ocean, is 
now quite 50 miles from the sea. 
Farther west, at .Somniy&ni, near 
th^ Purftli (Arabios) river, the 
coast has advanced at least 20 
miles since Alexander's time. 
Most of the land to the south of 
Hadln, which stands in about N. 
lat. 24'^ 40', has been formed since 
the reign of Akbar : the coast-line 
had a mean latitude of about 


280' in the eighth century when 
the Arab conquest took place. In 
Alexander's time, a thousand 
years earlier, the coast-line was, of 
course, considerably farther north, 
but no man can delineate it with 
any approach to accuracy. The 
parallel of 2.5'' may be taken as an 
approximate dcHnlt Ion of the coast 
rceonnoitreil by Alexander. The 
land at the KohrAI mouth (vulgo 
• Khori (’reek ’) now extends to 
al>out 28’ 30'. Havcrly, op. 
eit., pp. 468, 469. 470, 477, Ac.; 
Iluig, op. eit., pp. 186, 139 ; and 
a good pa|>cr by Mr. U. .Sivewright 
‘ Cutch ami th© Ran 6>ogr. 
Journal, vol. xxix (1907), p. 518 ; 
also Sir Hartle Frcrc, ‘ Notes on 
the Kunn of Cutch*, ibid., 1871.) 
The first published aceoimt of the 
Runn Is that by Alex. Burncs in 
his Travels into ftokhara, Ac., 1885 
(2nd cd., vol. i. chap. xvii). The 
sites of the old harlmurs were still 
ixiinted out, e. g. at Nerona, about 
20 rniles NNW. of BhOj, at Charec, 
Puchum, Ae. Anchor-stones were 
found, and at Wawania, the wreck 
of a larg<' vessel 15 ft. below the 
surface (pp. 820-5). The same 
work gives details of the changes 
caused by the great earthquake 
of 1819. 
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flotilla during the ten months’ voyage from Jihlam to the 
sea, was instructed to bring the fleet round the coast into 
the Persian Gulf as far as the mouth of the Euphrates, and 
to record careful observations of the strange lands and seas 
which he should visit. Alexander himself proposed to con¬ 
duct the army back to Persia through the wilds of the country 
then called Gedrosia, and now known as MakrSn, hitherto 
untrodden save by the legendary hosts of Semiramis and 
Cyrus, whom he desired to surpass. The king, who was 
independent of the winds, started on his march about the 
beginning of October, 825 B. c. Nearchos, being obliged to 
watch for the change of the monsoon, did not leave his 
anchorage in the river until two or three weeks later.* 

Although Gedrosia has usually remained outside the 
Indian political system, the province, or part of it, has 
been included from time to time within the dominions of 
the sovereigns of Hind, and its history cannot be regarded 
as altogether foreign to the history of India. But the 
satrapy of Gedrosia undoubtedly lay beyond the limits of 
India proper, and a summary narrative of the adventures 
met with by Nearchos on its coast and by his sovereign in its 
deserts will be sufllcicnt to complete the story of Alexander’s 
Indiai\ campaign. 

Nearchos was detained for .several days in the river, and, 
after much difliculty in making a passage for the ships round 
a bar, which obstructed the mouth of the western branch, 
ultimately got out to sea.* Contrary winds detained him 
for twenty-four days in a secure harbour, to which he gave 
the name of Alexander’s Haven. The coast-line has been 
changed so much by both accretion and denudation that 

* Nearchos is said to have dog-star % July ~ August. The 
started from his anchorage in the operations carried out at, or con* 
river on the twentieth day of the ducted from, Patala. must have 
Athenian month BoCdromion occupied a considerable time. 
(Sept.-Oct.), 825 B. c. This date * ‘Bar’, Sp/ao (Indika, 21). 
seems to be correct. Alexander Some authors base ’ identiHca- 
may have begun his march two or tions' on the translation of fprit 
three weeks earlier. Aristoboulos by * rock ’. Arrian goes on to say 
(Strabo, XV, 17) is the authority that Nearchos dug a channel 
for the descent of the rivers having through ‘ the softer part of the 
lasted ten months. Patala was bar *, Tvavt/, ^loAAurd. i). rev fppaTin. 
reached * about the rising of the 
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attempts at detailed identifications of places near the mouth 
of the river are waste of time, but it is safe to affirm that 
the haven where Nearchos found shelter was not very far 
from the modern Karachi (Kurraehee).* The admiral then 
crept cautiously along the inhospitable coast, his crews often 
suffering severely from lack of provisions and fresh water. 
After travelling 100 miles or so (850 stadia), the fleet reaehed 
the mouth of the river Arabis (the Habb), whieh formed 
the boundary between the Arabioi, the last people of Indian 
descent settled in this dircetion, and the Oreitai, who occu¬ 
pied an extensive territory to the west of the river.* 

Having traversed an estimated distance of 800 stadia more. The 
the fleet reaehed a place called Kokala. where the wearied 
crews were allowed to disembark and enjoy much needed 
rest. While the sailors were reposing here in a fortified 
camp (Indika, 23), Nearchos came into touch with Leonnatos, 
whom Alexander had detached with a field force to subdue 
the Oreitai (Anab. vi, 22). News arrived that a great battle 
had been fought in which Leonnatos had defeated the natives 
with terrible slaughter. The Oreitai are said to have lost 
6,000 men and all their leaders out of a total force of 8,000 
foot and 300 horse.* The Macedonian loss, although numeri¬ 
cally small, was noteworthy because it included the colleague 
of Leonnatos, Apollophanes, who had recently been appointed 
satrap of the country.* Communications between Leonnfttos 
and Nearchos having been established, the fleet was repaired 
and victualled, and sailors who had proved inefficient at sea 
were drafted into the army, their places being taken by 

* Karfichl was founded in 1725 vi, 27, that Alexander, after his 

by some traders, migrating (tom arrival at the (fedroaian capital, 
another port which shoaled (Haig, Poiira (imal. Bftmpurl, deposed 
‘ Ibnu Batata in Sindh ’, reprint, Apollopbanea from his satrapy, 
p. 410, from ffeogr. j.). h^usc he had utterly diaregaraed 

■ W. Tomaachek, ‘ Topogra- hia inatruetiona. Arrian then goea 
phiaehe ErlSuterung dcr Kilaten- on to say that Thoaa, who waa 
fahrt Neareha vom Indua hia 7.um appointed aucccaaor. Boon died, 
Kuphrat ’ (iSUzunga-Ber. d. Akad, and waa aueeeeded by .Sihyrtioa. 
d. n'isaenschaften tphilosoph^hUt. Curtiua (ix, 10) aaaerta that the 
ffiaaae), Wien, ISOO.art.viii). The predeeeasor of .Sihyrtioa waa Mem- 
Habb ia the llab of /. O. non, who waa * cut off by aome 

* Curtiua, ix, 0. mat^y I cannot reconcile theae 

' Arrian. Indika, 23. But the diacrepanciea. 

aame author aaaerta in Anabasis, 
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men selected from the troops under the command of 
Leonnatos. 

Continuing their voyage westward, the ships passed along 
tlic coast near the mouth of the river Tomeros,' which was 
inhabited by a race of savages, ignorant of the use of iron, 
and armed only with wooden spears charred at the point to 
harden them. These wild men were covered with shaggy 
hair all over the 1>ody, and had claw^likc nails strong enough 
to rip up (ish and to split the softer kinds of wood. Their 
clothing was made of the skins of wild beasts or those of the 
larger fishes. After a skirmish with the savages, the fleet 
delayed for live days to effect repairs, and on the sixth day 
reached the rocky headland named Malana (now Has Malin) 
tfic western boundary of the Orcitai, who were not savages, 
but were dressed and armed like the inhabitants of India, 
although diflering from them in language and customs.^ 

When the Malana cape had been passed, the inland people 
were known as Gedrosioi, and no longer as Oreitai.® The 
inhabitants of the coast continued to astonish the voyagers 
by their strange manners and customs. ‘ These poor 
^vrctchcs’, we arc told, ‘ had nothing but flsh to live on’, and 
so they were dubbed Ichthyophagoi, or ‘ Fish-eaters *, by the 
Greeks. Whales, which were numerous along this coast, 
although very alarming to the sailors of the fleet, were 
extremely useful to the natives on shore, and supplied the 
materials for the better houses, which were built of whales* 
bones, the htige jaws serving as doorways, as they do still.< 


‘ Now the Hingol. 

* Diodorus agrees that the Orel- 
tai in most respects closely resem¬ 
bled the Indians, but adds that 
they were in the habit of stripping 
the dead and exposing the belies 
in the jungles to be devoured by 
the wild beasts. 

* Arrian here uses the term 
Gedrosioi in a sense narrower than 
that of Strabo, who, when describ¬ 
ing Ariftna (xv, ch. ii. 8, 0). seems 
to Dring Gedrosta as far east m the 
Indus. No real discrepancy exists; 
the satrapy of Gedrosia doubtless 
included the country of the Oreitai 
and Arabioi as w*ell as Gedrosia 


pro))er. The Orcitai are supposed 
to be now represented by the 
Lumri tribes of Las Bela, who 
claim Rftjpdt descent. The Ga- 
durs, one of the Lumri clans, may 
represent the Gedrosioi. 

* The habits of the people on 
the coast are absolutely un¬ 
changed. Men, women, children, 
dogs, camels, cats, and cattle, all 
eat fish (Geogr, J., 1898, p. 388). 
Philostratus was correctly in- 
fonned when he wrote that * the 
sheep of the country ... are queer 
feeders—the shejpherds pasture 
them on flsh, as they do on flgs in 
Caria' {Apolhniu$t iii, 55). 
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The seamen on board the ships of Ncarchos, beiii); super- Kn- 
stitions like the sailors of all ages and countries, were much 
frightened at the weird talcs told about an uninhabited 
island, which Arrian calls Nosala {Indika, SI), and which is 
now known as Astola, Astalu, Hashtahi, or Haftala—the 
Sclera of Philostratus. It lies nearly midway between 
Urmcra and Pasni headlands, and is to this day as much 
an object of dread to the Med fishermen as it was long ago 
to the Greek sailors.' 

Thus threading their way through all dangers, real or Arrival of 
imaginary, the explorers made their way to a port called 
Hadis, near Cape .lask at the entrance to the Straits of 
Ormuz, and so eamc into touch with the more civilized 
province of Karmania. Proceeding through the straits, the 
ilelighted mariners found themselves at Harmozeia (Ormuz), 
a charming place, producing everything that they wanted, 
i xci'pt olives. Here the men came ashore and were grate¬ 
fully enjoying their rest, when some of the more adventurous 
spirits strolled inland, and were astounded to meet a stranger 
wearing Greek clothes and speaking Greek. Tears eamc to 
their eyes as they heard the familiar sounds of home in that 
strange and distant land. Explanations having been 
exchanged, the stranger proved to be a straggler from 
Alexander’s army, and gave the welcome information that 
the king was only five days’ march distant. 

Nearehos and Arehias at once arranged to go inland to Meeting 
meet their sovereign, and, after many dillienlties, made their JlhOT'anil 
way to his presence, but so ragged and unkempt were they Alexaii- 
that Alexander at first could not recognize them. When at 
last he was convinced of his friends’ identity, he assumed 


' lloldicl), The Indiatt IlordeT' 
htid{Mvihxion, IJMM),p.20« ; Thr 
(•nlex of Imlia, p. IflO. On the 
whole, to this author, 

the roast-line of Makr&n is not 
greatly changed, and most of the 
jxuls anfl landing-nlaces visited 
hy Nearehos can lie iilentincd, 
although many islands have heen 
destroyed hy erosion. The name 
of the province, which is gcnerallv 


spelt Makran or Mekr&ri, is written 
Miikran hy Ha\erty. Iloldlch's 
lecture entitled ‘ A Uetreat from 
India' (./. I'nilrd Service Imt. 
IndiOy 1BP4, p. 11*2, with map) is 
the l)cst modern authority fur the 
details of the Oedrosian march. 
The same author gives a map of 
Alexander’s route in * Notes on 
Ancient and Mediaeval Makran ' 
{Gcogr. J., 1806). 
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hastily that they must be the sole miserable survivors from 
his lost fleet, and was in despair at the imagined disaster. 
But he was soon reassured by Nearchos, who told him that 
the ships were safe and sound, hauled up at the mouth of the 
Aiiamis river for repairs. 

The admiral, having volunteered to eonduct the fleet up 
the Gulf to Susa, returned to the eoast, to which he was 
obliged to fight his way, and thence sailed on, with little 
adventure, to the mouth of the Euphrates. He then heard 
of Alexander’s approach to Susa, and turning back, entered 
the Tigris to meet him, and ‘ it was thus that the cxpeditioii 
which had started from the mouth of the Indus was brought 
in safety to Alexander ’ (Arrian, Indika, 42). 

The difficulties encountered by the army under the com¬ 
mand of Alexander were even greater than those met and 
overcome by the fleet under Nearchos. The king seems to 
have been ignorant of the existence of the Hala range of 
mountains, which terminates in Cape Malin. This great 
obstacle, which he was obliged to turn, deranged his plans, 
and compelled him to penetrate far into the interior, and 
for a time to lose touch with the licet. The army suffered 
agonies from thirst, and the unfortunate followers perished 
by thousands. ‘ The blazing heat and want of water,’ Arrian 
tells us, ‘ destroyed a groat part of the army, and especially 
the beasts of burden, which perished from the great depth 
of the sand, and the heat which scorched like fire, while 
a great many died of thirst.’ Ultimately, the remnant of 
the force worked its way back to the coast, emerging near 
the harbour of Pasni, almost on the line where the telegraph 
wire now runs, and its sufferings were at an end. But the 
soldiers had been obliged ‘ to bum the rich spoils taken from 
their enemies, for the sake of which they had marched to the 
utmost extremities of the East ’. The success of the general 
was the ruin of the private. 

While the army was still in Karmania, a report was 
received that Philippos, satrap of the Indian provinces north 
of the confluence of the Akesines with the Ii^dus, had been 
treacherously murdered by his mercenary troops. Although 




■ ALhXAKbSR THE CRKAT; THE TIVOU' HERM 
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this disquieting communication was accompanied by the 
information that the murderers had been slain by the satrap’s 
Macedonian body-guard, Alexander was not then in a 
position to make permanent arrangements, and was obliged 
to content himself with sending a dispatch to India directing 
Ambhi, king of Taxila, and Eudemos, commandant of a 
Thracian contingent on the Upper Indus (Curtius, x, I, 11), 
to assume the administration of the province until a satrap 
could be appointed in due course. The death of Alexander 
at Babylon in the following year (Jime, .323 n. c.)' effeetually 
prevented any attempt being made to retain effective control 
over the conquered countries east of the Indus. 

When the second ])artition of the empire was effected at 
Triparadcisos in 321 n. e., AntipatiT practically reeogni/x'd lionHihy 
the independence of India by ap])ninting the native kings Maw- 
I’oros and Ambhi as a matter of form to the eh.arge of the novcrn- 
Indus valley and Panjab. Peithon. whom Alexander had 
appointed satrap of the Indus D< lta, was transferred to the 
provinces ‘ which bordered on the Paropanisadai ’, i. e. to 
Arachosia, &e., west of the Indus, and India was abandoned 
by the Macedonian government in reality, though not in 
name.'^ Eudemos, alone of the Macedonian ollieer.s. retained 
some authority in the Indus valley until almut 317.' 

The Indian expedition of Alexander may be said to have nutation 
lasted for three years, from May, 327 n. e., when he crossed andrr's 
the Hindu Kush, to May, 32t u. c., when he entered Susa. 

Out of this period about nineteen months were spent in 1’“'*''’ 
India cast of the Indus, from February or March, 326 B. c.. 


‘ The Httenipts of Grnnan 
sfholnrs lo fix tlie precise <l.iy of 
i he month are based on insufficient 
ff.ita (Hogarth, Philip and /ffcj* 
under of Macednti, Apticndix). 

* l)i<Mloriis, xviii, ao: ‘Anti- 
paler then divided the satrapies 
anew . . . and gave India, which 
liortlered on the l*aro{>anisudui, to 
l'cithr»n, the son of Agendr, and of 
the adjacent kingdoms ho gave 
that which lay along the Indus 
to Ptiros, and tlwt along the 
Ifyduspes to Taxiies, for it was 


iinpoN&ible to remove their kings 
uilhout royal troops under the 
eonimand of some distinguished 
general.’ In this passage the 
iiameN of Poros and Taxiies (i. e. 
Ambhi, king of Taxila) evidently 
have been transjxised. The Indus 
valley would naturally fall to the 
share of the Taxilan king, rather 
than to PoroH, whose dominions 
lay to the east t»f the Hyda8|K‘8. 

* Arrian vi, 27) writes 

; Diodorus (xix, H) writes 

t. 
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when he erossecl the bridge at Ohind, until September or 
October in the following year, when he entered the territory 
of the Arabioi. 

Looked at merely from the soldier’s point of view, the 
achievements wrought in that brief space of time are marvel¬ 
lous and incomparable. The strategy, tactics, and organiza¬ 
tion of the operations give the reader of the story the impres¬ 
sion that in all these matters perfection was attained. The 
professional military critic may justly blame Alexander, as 
his own olTiccrs blamed him, for excessive display of personal 
heroism, and needless exiiosurc to danger of the precious 
life upon which the safety of the whole army depended ; but 
criticism is silenced by admiration, and by the rcllcction 
that the example set by the king’s reckless daring was of 
incalculable value as a stimulus and encouragement to troops 
often ready to despair of success. 

The descent of the rivers to the ocean through the terri¬ 
tories of civilized and well-armed nations, admittedly the 
best soldiers in the east, and the voyage of Nearehos from 
the Indus to the Tigris, may fairly be described as unqualified 
siicecsscs. The third great enterprise, the retirement of the 
army led by Alexander in person through Gedrosia,* would 
have been equally prosperous but for the occurrence of 
physical dilfieulties, which could not be foreseen owing to 
the imperfection of the information at the king’s command. 
But even this operation was not a failure. Notwithstanding 
the terrible privations endured and the heavy losses suffered, 
the army emerged from the deserts as an organized and disci¬ 
plined force, and its commander’s purpose was attained. 

On the whole, Alexander’s Indian campaign was a success. 
It was not really marred by the mutiny at the Hyphasis. If 
his soldiers had permitted him to plunge more deeply into 
the interior, he would probably have been unable to maintain 
the communication with his European base on which his 
safety depended, and his small, isolated force might have 
been overwhelmed by the mere numbers of his adversaries. 
Koinos and his fellow remonstrants may be credited with 
' Ucdrosiu (Strabo and IMiny); GadriAia (raS/wwi'a, Arrian). 
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having prevented the annihilation of the Macedonian 
army. 

The triumphant progress of Alexander from the Himalaya Asiatic 
to the sea demonstrated the inherent weakness of the greatest 
Asiatic armies when confronted with European skill and 
discipline. The dreaded elephants lost their terrors, and 
proved to be a poor defence against the Macedonian cavalry. 

The unopposed march of Krateros from Sind to Persia 
through Sistan opened up an alternative land route and 
solved the problem of easy overland communication with 
Europe. The circumnavigation of the coast by Nearehos 
gave Alexander a third line of communication by sea, and, if 
he had lived, there is no reason to suppose that he would 
have experienced serious difficulty in retaining his hold upon 
the Panjab and Sind. 

All his proceedings prove conclusively that he intended KIteeta of 
the permanent annexation of those provinces to his empire, 
ami the measures which he took for the purpose were appar- death, 
ently adequate to ensure success. But Alexander’s prema¬ 
ture death destroyed the fruits of his well-planned and 
successful enterprise. Within three years of his departure, 
his officers had been ousted, his garrisons destroyed, and 
almost all trace of his rule had disappeared. The colonies 
which he founded in India, unlike those established in the 
other Asiatic provinces, took no root. The campaign, 
although carefully designed to secure a permanent conquest, 
was in actual effect no more than a brilliantly successful raid 
on a gigantic scale, which left upon India no mark save the 
horrid scars of bloody war.' 

India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were India an- 
quickly healed; the ravaged fields smiled again as the 
patient oxen and no less patient husbandmen resumed their 
interrupted labours; and the places of the slain myriads 

* A Writer in the Timet tit. give the whole («r) civilized world 
A'ufipl. of March 2, 191S, p. 101, fur the lint time a coinnion 
^ speak* of Alexander's * amazing language and culture, and to break 
i insight in choosing sites for down the harrier between Kast 
I towns . .. Very little that he did and West. In this way he may be 
I was ever undone. And the ealied one of the chief forerunners 
; greatest thing that he did was to of Christianity *. 
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were lillcd by the tccniiug swarms ol‘ a population, which 
knows no limit save those imposed by the cruelty ol‘ man, 
or the still more pitiless operations of nature. India was 
not hclicnized. She continued to live Iut life of ‘ splendid 
isolation and sooJi forgot the passing of the Macedonian 
storniA No Indian author, Hindu, Duddhist, or Jain, makes 
even the faintest allusion to Alexander or his deeds. 


• The paradox of Niese to the 
effect that the whole Kubsequeiit 
developiiieiil of Itxlhi was depeii* 
dent upon AU'xaitder's iiislitutions 
is not, 1 think, tnie in any sense, 
or supported by a single fact. Uis 
words are : ' Man katin daher mil 
Ueeht Ixdtauplen, dass von den 
Kinnehtun^en Alexanders <lie 
f(un/.e weitere i'hitwiekehing In- 
dieiiK ubhan^i^ ^ewesen isl' {(ie- 
schichte dtr uriixhiHvhen und mukr- 
doninchen Slaateii sfit dcr Schlarht 
bfi dhuerunea, 1. Teil, p. 508 ; 
Gotha, 1808). The often-quoted 
lines by Matthew' .\rnuld {Ober- 
ntanu) are much more to the 
point: 

‘ The Kttsl boweil lovs befon* the 
blast 

In puUent, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past. 
And plunged in thought again. 
Mr. Kdwyn Hevan hd.s kindly 
drawn tny attention to the follow* 
ing (ferinun publieations on Alex¬ 
ander's Indian campaign, vi/.. : — 
I. Mux. (iraf Yt>rek \. Wurten* 
burg, Kurze I'tbersivbt drr Feld- 
zuge Alejcandrr.s des (irossnt, Berlin, 
MittleraiidSon, 1897. The author 
udoptB the erroneous theory that 
the llydasiH's was crossed at 
Jululpur, und, like the other 
writers cited in this note, shows no 
ut'quuintunee with modern litera¬ 


ture on the subject in Knglish. llis 
attempt to exhibit on a map the 
courses of t he rivers in Alexander’s 
time is ]>urely iiiiagiimry, and 
unsupporte<l by any evidence. 

2. C. Schuiiert, ‘ Die Borus- 
M'hlacht’ {I{heiniscfn“i Musnim fur 
Fhilologic^ Band lx\i (ItMil), pp. 
548-(>2). Some of the author'.s 
view.s tlilTcr from mine. 1 do not 
believe that any s<‘rious advance of 
knowledge can be secured, until 
peo])le agree us to the crossing- 
place und then test the historian’s 
accounts by prolonged local 
investigation. 

8. Huns Dclbriick, Ueuchichte 
dfr Kriegskimst u. erster Teil, 
2tc Aullage (Stilke, Berlin, 118)8), 
pp. 214 2.5. I agree that .\le\* 
under probably did not bring 
ltM),<MM) or 120, (MM) men across the 
llindu Kush und that most of the 
statistics of armies in ancient 
authors are untrustworthy. See 
Hupra, p. 52, note 2. 

I have looked through all the 
three publieations ami do not find 
leasoii to alter my text. The 
treatise by A. Anspach, I)f 
Alexandri Magni /C.epeddio/ir /»i- 
diia ('I'eubncr, Leipzig, 1902, 
1903) is useful for critical uimotu- 
tions on the (treek ami Latin 
writers, but they are too minute 
for me to utill/4'. 
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CilRONOLOGY OF THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


From May, 327, to May, 324 b. c. 


DATE B. C. 


EVENT. 


387 

Kurly in .May 

Juiit* . . . 


August . . 

September 

November 

December 


j The Advuoe. 

. Passage of IlindQ Kush mountains over the Kh&wak 
and Kaoshun passes. 

. From Nikain (probably .lalalabad), Alexander with 
picked force proceeds to the subjugation of tiie 
mountains; llephaistion with rest of army ad¬ 
vancing to the Indus, probably through the valley 
of the Kabul river. 

. Capture of stronghold of Astes (llasti) by llcphais- 
I tion after thirty days* siege. 

. Alexander subdivides his for<r, advancing in person 
against the Aspasiaiis; he crosses the (jouruios 
(Panjkora) river, <‘a|)tures .Massuga of the Assake- 
nians, and massacres 7,(HM) Indian iner(>eiiaries. 

■ Siege of Aornos. 

. Capture of Aornos. 


380 
January . 
January 
February 
February 
March 
April . 

May . . 

Heginning 
July 

duly . . 
August . 
September 


Arrival of Alexamler at bridge-head at Dhind. 
tci Halt of army for thirty iluys. 

(ir I Passage of Indus * in beginning ol spring ' ; halt at 
Taxila. 

. ’ Advance eastward. 

. .' Arrival at the Hydaspes (.lihlain) river, 

of Battle of the Hyda-sjies ; defeat of Poros. 

Foundation of Nikaia and Boukephala ; passage of 
* I theAke8incB(Chin&b)rivernearthefootofthehills. 
Passage of the HydruDtes (Itavl) river, and eoiiHiet 
with the Kathaeuns. 

.1 Arrival attheHyi>hasis(Bitts)river; relusalof amiy 
I to proceed farther. 


j The Batreat. 

Sept.-Oetober .' Retirement to the Hydaspes (.lihluin) river. 

Knd of October . Commencement of voyage down the rivers, and of 
inarch of army escorting the Heel. 

383 

January . . . Collapse of the Mulliun fiower. 

Till September .' Voyage continued, lighting with the .Sogdui, Sambos, 
Mousikanos, &c. 

Be^niiing of Departure of Alexander to march through Oedrosia. 
Knd of October . Nearchus starts on voyage to the Persian Gulf. 
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date b. c. 

EVENT. 

394 


Early in January 

January . . . 

February . 

End of April or 
beginning of 
May 

Arrival of Alexander at Poura (B&mpur), the Gedro- 
sian capital, sixty days distant from Ora. 

Halt of army at Poura. 

March through Karmania, about 300 miles. 

Arrival at S&sa in Persia, after about 500 miles of 
! marching from western frontier of Karmania. 

1 

333 


June . . . .| 

Osath of Alentndsr at Babyloa. 


Note. —The time spent by Alexander in India proper* from his pas* 
sage of the Indus in March, 320, until his departure for Gedrosia in the 
end of September or the beginning of October, 325, was about nineteen 
months. The voyage down the river occupied about ten months out 
of this ))eriod, and the murcli from India to Susa was effected in about 
seven months. The march from the Bactrian frontier, that is to say, 
the Hindfl Kush, to the Indus, and the subjugation of the mountain 
tribes on the north>western frontier of India were completed in ten 
months. 

I. May, 327, to February, 320, inclusive : march from HindQ Kush to 
Indus, about ten months. 

II. March, .320, to September, 325, inclusive : in India proper, nearly 
ninct(H‘ii months. 

III. October, 325, to April, 321, inclusive: iniirch to Susa, seven 
months. 

Total dukation ok i-.\pki>ition, three years. 






CHAPTEK V 


CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND BINDUSARA, 

FROM 822 B. c. TO 273 b. i'. 

When Alexander quitted the Panjilb he posted no Mace- Eude- 
donian garrisons in that province, making over the cure of '"°’’ 
his interests to king Poros, who must have been independent 
in practice. Ambhi, king of Taxila, was also entrusted with 
authority as a colleague of Poros. After the assassination of 
Philippos, Alexander had sent orders from Karmania to 
Eudemos, commandant of a Thracian garrison on the Indus, 
to act as Resident pending the appointment of a satrap, 
and to supervise the native princes. But the ollicer had 
no adequate force at his command to enforce his authority, 
which must have been purely nominal. He managed, how¬ 
ever, to remain in India, probably somewhere in the basin 
of the Indus, until about 317 b. c., when he departed to help 
Eiimenes against Antigonos, taking with him a hundred 
and twenty elephants, and a small force of infantry and 
cavalry. He had obtained tbe elephants by treacherously 
slaying a native prince, perhaps Poros, with whom he hud 
been associated as a colleague.' 

The province of Sind, on the Lower Indus, below the great PeiihSn, 
confluence of the rivers, which liad been entrusted by 
Alexander to Peithdn, son of Ag£n6r, remained under Greek 
influence for a period still shorter. At the time of the 
second partition of the Macedonian empire in 821 b. c. at 
Triparadeisos, Antipater was avowedly unable to exercise 
any effective control over the Indian Rajas,® and Peithon 
had been obliged already to retire to the west of the Indus. 

* ‘E« M EvSa/uw |v.l. rpirrovl rif ffoat- 

tffpiTo nt$' InW ftir A/a (Diodorus, xix, 14). 

i v.l. r^a«oaW1, ill BaatKus 

v.l. yptaK9civ»\ 31 lirar^ /icrajvn^cu 0aOiKiKijt ivfifuwt 

•r«oar 31 ^pia ravra nal ^yinotfiat hi^riAt (Diodorui, 

luri 3oAo- XVlH, 89). 
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Native 

revolt. 


The Indiuii provinoos to the cabt of the river were eoii- 
beipieiitly ij'iiored in the partition, and IVithon was eontent 
to aceept tlic {'o'crnnient of tlie regions bordering on the 
Paropanisadai, or Kfd)id eonntry. That eountry probably 
eontinued to be administered by Roxana’s father Oxyartes, 
whom Alexander had appointed satrap. Sibyrtios was 
eonlirmed in the government of Arachosia and Gedrosia ; 
Stasandros, the Cyprian, was given Aria and Drangiana, and 
his eountryman Stasanor was appointed governor of Baetria 
and .Sogdiana.* These arrangements clearly prove that in 
321 II. e., within two years of Alexander’s death, the Greek 
power, to the east of the Indus, had been extinguished, with 
the slight exception of the small territory, wherever it may 
have been, whieh Kudemos managed to hold for some four 
years longer. 

The insecurity of the Macedonian authority in the newly 
annexed Indian provinces had been proved by tbe assassina¬ 
tion of Philippos, the report of whieh was rceeived while 
Alexander was in Karmania, and might be expected to 
return some day to the scene of his victories. His death in 
June, 828 n. e., dispelled all fears of his return, and the 
native princes undoubtedly took the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity to assert their independence and exterminate the 
weak foreign garrisons. The news of Alexander’s decease 
was known in India probably as early as August, but no 
serious fighting would have been undertaken by ordinary 
commanders until the beginning of the cold season in 
October ; for Alexander’s indifference to climatic conditions 
was not shared by Indian chiefs, who were accustomed to 
regulate their military movements strictly in accordance with 
precedent. VVe may feel assured that as soon as the news 
of the conqueror’s death had been confirmed beyond doubt, 
and the season permitted the execution of military opera¬ 
tions with facility, a general rising took place, and that 
Macedonian authority in India was at an end early in 

■ 'A/My ti mu' A/iayyiiyiiy Sraaay- 9). McCrindle (Invasion of India 
Ty Kvwpi^' rijy Si B<ucrpto*'i^i' mi by Alexandtr th€ GtsoI, 2nd ed., p. 
Xiryttani^ii XTanamfii XuAif,, il.i 411) confounds these two officers. 

1 $1 avrqv Syri eqeui. (Diodorus, xviii. 
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322 u. t'., fxoi’pt the smiill reiiinaiit to ^vhic‘l) EutlOiiios 
coiitimivd to cliiij'. 

Tlic leader of the revolt against the foreigiuTs was an able Karly life 
adventurer, Chandragupta by name, at that time a young 
man, probably not more than twenty-live years of age. 

On the father’s side he was a seion of the royal house of 
Magadha—the principal state in Northern India - and it has 
hitherto been supposed that his mother, or, aecording to 
another version, his grandmother, was of lowly origiji, and 
that, in accordanec with Hindu law, he belonged to her 
easte, and had to bear the reproach of inferior social rank. 

The family name Maurya, assumed by the mend)ers of the 
dynasty founded by Chandragupta, is said to be a derivative 
from Mura, bis motber’s or grandmotber's name. There 
are, however, grounds for holding that t'handragu))ta, so 
far from being of low caste, was related to tbe respectable 
Early Nandas. Whatever be the truth, young Chandragupta 
in some way incurred tbe displeasure of his kinsman, .Maha- 
padnia Nanda, the reigning king of .Magadha, and was 
obliged to go into exile,' During his banishment he hail 
the good fortune to sec Alexander, and is said to hav<- 
expressed the opinion that the Macedonian king, if he had 
advanced, would have made an easy conquest of the great 
kingdom on the Ganges, by reason of the extreme nn- 
popidarity of the reigning monareh.' Mahripadina Nanda 
was reputed to be the son of a barber, who had secured the 
affections of the late queen. The guilty pair had then 
murdered the king, whose throne was seizeil by the barber- 
()aramour. His son, the now reigning monareh, was avari¬ 
cious and profligate, and naturally i)osses.sed few friends. 

' * Jlo wus }K>rn in humble life relationship to the Nanda king. 

... when by his insolent behaviour But see reference to Harit Krishna 
he had offended Natidrus [^Naii* Deb's views in note 1, p. 44 ante. 
da], and was onlered by that king It is lutrdly safe to rely wholly fur 
to be put to death, he sought mattcr*of-fucl history on a work 
safety by a speedy flight' (Justin, of iinaginution (‘oiii|MMed several 
Nv, 4, witii von Gutseninid’s emen* centuries after the events drama* 
dulion of Nandrum for AUxan- ti»c«l. The charattcr of Mahu* 
drum, McCrindJe, pp. 327, 405). padnia Nanda himself iiiuv have 
1'hc .\tudra Hdkshasa play lays suffered from talcs spread by sec- 
great emphasis on the luw*caste turian rancour, 
origin of C handragupta, and on his * Plutarch, AUxander, ch. 32. 
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Umirpu- C'lmmiragupta, having collected, during his exile, a for- 
th^iKof force of the warlike and predatory elans on the 

Mag^ha. north-western frontier, attacked the Macedonian garrisons 
822 a. c. after Alexander’s death, and conquered the Panjab. It 
appears probable that before he undertook the expulsion of 
the foreign garrisons, he had already overthrown his un¬ 
popular relation, the Nanda king of Magadha, whom he 
deposed and slew. The dramatist who tells the story 
asserts, and no doubt with truth, that Nanda’s race perished 
utterly and was exterminated. The adviser of the youthful 
and inexperienced Chandragupta in this revolution was 
a Brahman named Vishnugupta, better known by his 
patronymic Chanakya, or his surname Kautilya, by 
whose aid he succeeded in seizing the vacant throne. But 
the people did not gain much by the change of masters, 
because Chandragupta, ‘ after his victory, forfeited by his 
tyranny all title to the name of liberator, oppressing with 
servitude the very people whom he had emancipated from 
foreign thraldom ’. He inherited from his Nanda pre¬ 
decessor a huge army, which he increased until it numbered 
3O,U0O cavalry, 9,000 elephants, 600,000 infantry, and 
a multitude of chariots. With this irresistible force all the 
Northern States, probably as far as the Narbada, or even 
farther, were overrun and subjugated; so that the domi¬ 
nions of Chandragupta, the first historical paramount 
sovereign or emperor in India, extended from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 

of^eu" Chandragupta was engaged in the consolidation of 

koa his empire, a rival was laying the foundations of his power 
Nikator. Western and Central Asia, and preparing to attempt the 
recovery of Alexander’s Indian conquests. In the course of 
the internecine struggle between the generals of Alexander, 
two had emerged as competitors for supreme power in Asia 
—Antigonos and Seleukos, who afterwards became known 
as NikStor, or the Conqueror. Fortune at first favoured 
Antigonos, and drove his antagonist into exile; but, in 
S 18 B. c. 812 B. c., Seleukos recovered possession of Babylon, and six 
years later felt himself justified in assuming the regal style 
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and title. He is conventionally described as king of Syria, 
but was in reality the lord of Western and Central Asia.* 

The ea.stern provinces of his realm extended to the borders 
of India; and he naturally desired to recover the Mace¬ 
donian conquests in that country, which had been practically 
abandoned, although never formally relinquished. In pursuit 
of this object Scicukos crossed the Indus in or about 305 n. c., 805 b. c. 
and attempted to imitate the victorious inareh of Alexander." 

Thc details of the campaign are not known, and it is im¬ 
possible to determine how far the invading army penetrated 
into the Gangetic valley, if at all, but the result of the war 
is certain. 

When the shock of battle eame, the hosts of t'handragupta Treaty 

were too strong for the invader, and Selenkos was obliged selrukcn 

to retire and conehide a humiliating peace. Not only was andChan- 

' . uragupta. 

he eompellcd to abandon all thought of eon(|uest lu India, 

hut he was constrained lo surrender a large part of Ariiina 
to the west of the Inilus. In exchange for the eom|)nrntively 
trilling eipiivalent of live luindred elephants, t'handragupta 
received the satrapies of the Parojianisadai, Aria, and 
.\raehosia, the capitals of which were rcs|X‘etively the cities 
now known as Kabul, llerfit, and Kandahar. The satrapy 
of (iedrosia, or at least the eastern portion of it, seems also 
to have been included in the ee.ssion, and the high eonlraet- 
ing powers ratilied the peace by ‘ a niatrimouial alliance ’, 
which phrase probably means that .Selenkos gate a daughter 
to his Indian rival. This treaty may lie dated in 303 n. <■. 803 b. r. 
As soon ns it was eonehided Selenkos started on his long 
march westward to confront .Antigonos, whom he defeated 
and slew at Ipsos in Phrygia in .'tOl ii. c.^ Ipsos being 301 b. c. 

' See Mr, Bev.aii*s work. The gupla rreogtii/cfl the sovereignty 
HoH'ic nf tSeleurm. of Selrukos {die Oberhokeit dtn 

* ‘ TrHiiKitum doimlc in Intlitim Selenkos atierknnnle) luw no foun- 

TerUAc. (JuHtin, xv, 4); wm dation, Ihr anwdotc thal 

TtV 'Whuv wtfnaa^ inoMnTjotv ’AtV'- Chun(lraK«I>t'' P”'’* honour to the 
K6rT^ [(-tiaiidragupta], 0aeiKu rwv a!tarn set up hy Alexander at the 
wtpi avriiv ’ivlmy, ftixpt •ftiXtay avr^ IlypluiMK. The fiU'U that Selcu- 
«ai Hnfios owtBtro (Appian, Syr. kos retired from India, ({iving up 
55). StralM) (Bk. ii, eh. ii, 9) suh* valuable proviiuvn in exchange for 
Btitutea for the lust two words, only .500 elephants out of the 9,000 
«tn>$iiutfor twtyoiuiw, possessed by fhandragiipla, that 

* Nicse*8 notion that Chandra* lie entered' into a matrimonial 
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<listaiit at least 2,500 miles from the Indus, the march to it 
must have occupied a year or more. 

North- The range of the Hindu Kush mountains, known to the 
fronOcr. frfecks as the Paropanisos or Indian Caucasus, in this way 
became the frontier between Chandragupta’s provinces of 
Herat and Kabul on the south, and the Scleukidan province 
of Bactria on the north. The first Indian emperor, more 
thai\ two thousand years ago, thus entered into possession 
of that ‘ seicntilie frontier ’ sighed for in vain by his Englisli 
siH'eessors, and never hekl in its entirety even by the Moghal 
moiiarchs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Arhirvr- Ji, the Course of some eighteen years Chandragupta had 
mriilsof „ , „ . . . „ . . 

Chanrlra- expelled the Macedonian garrisons from the Panjab and 

gupts. Sind, repulsed and humbled Sclcukos the Conqueror, and 
established himself ns undisputed supreme lord of at least 
all Northern India and a large part of Ariana. These 
aehicveineiits fairly entitle him to rank among the greatest 
and most siicecssfnl kings known to history. A realm so 
vast and various as that of Chandragupta was not to be 
governed by weakness. The strong hand which won the 
empire was needed to keep it, and the government was 
lulministcred with stern severity.* About six years after the 
withdrawal of Seleukos, Chandragupta cither abdicated or 
•JDS n. c. died (208 ii. c.), and handed on the imperial sneeession to 
his son Bindusara, who is also known by the title of Amitra- 
ghfita, ‘ Slayer of Foes.’ 

sihc'ws i’<*<*>* after the conclusion of peace in or about 803 n. c., 
r.SO'jB.c. Seleukos had sent as his envoy to the court of Chandragupta 
an officer named Megasthcncs, who had been employed under 
Sibyrtios, satrap of Arachosia. The envoy re.sided for a con- 

Hlliance. and sent an umlmssndnr. sage in .Instiirs eompilntion is one 
elearly indieate the real nature of of the most important eoneerning 
the lehitions between the sove- Chandragupta. The testimonies 
reigns. Megosthenes exhibits the of the various Greek and Roman 
greatest respect for the Indian aut hors arc collected iiiMeCrindle's 
monandi, nml never presumed to books and in Wilson’s preface to 
regard himself us the Resident at his translation of the Mudrd 
the court of n feudatory. Concern- KAkshfua. That play, probably 
ing the extent of the cession of composed in the fifth century, 
Arifina sec Appendix F. very likely embodies a kernel of 

■ .lustin, XV, 4. and the details genuine historical tradition, of 
given by Megasthenes. The pas- which I have made cautious use. 
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sidcrable time at Pataliputra (now Patna), the capiUl of the 
Indian empire, and employed his leisure in compiling; an 
excellent account of the geography, products, and institu¬ 
tions of India, which continued to be the principal authority 
on the subject until modern times. Although often misled 
by erroneous information received from others, Mcgasthencs 
is a veracious and trustworthy witness concerning matters 
which came under his personal observation, and his vivid 
account of Chandragupta's civil and military administration 
may be accepted without hesitation as true and accurate.* 

That aceount, although preserved in a fragmentary form, is 
so full and detailed that a modern reader is more mintitcly 
informed in many respects coneerning the institutions of 
Chandragupta than he is about those of any Indian sovereign 
until the days of Akbar, the contemporary of Queen 
Klizabeth. 

V^Vitalipulra, the imperial capital, which had been founded ratnli- 
in the lifth century «. c., stood in the tongue of land formed {h'e™ pi- 
by the confluence of the Son with the Ganges, on the 
northern bank of the former, and a few miles distant from 
the latter. The site is now oee\ipicd by tljc large native 
city of Patna and the Knglish civil station of Hankiporc, but 
the rivers eliangcd their courses many centuries ago, and the 
ecmfhienee is at present near the cantonment of Dinapore, 
about 12 miles above Patna. The ancient city, winch lies 
buried below its modem successor, was, like it, a long, 
narrow parallelogram, measuring about 0 miles in length 
and miles in breadtli. It was defended by a massive 


• The rragmeatRofMcgnsthnirh 
have heen cfillpotrd and edUed hy 
Schwanbeek under the tillo of 
MegnstfirniH Imiika (Bonn, : 
and translated by .MeCrindlc in 
.itirinit india <ih Hfscriltfd hif 
Mendsthrufs and Arrian (Tnibner, 
l.oiu!on. 1877). Arrian (Indika, 
17) rightly brackets Ncarchos unci 
Megasthenes ns trustworthy per¬ 
sons ai'Xpc). .StralK>, who 

was disgusted by some of the 
travellers’ tales repeated hy Mega- 
■thencs, unjustly stigmatizes him 


as a liar. The inforination eollee- 
ted hy Megasthenes was supple¬ 
mented hy the works of other 
writers, of whose l>onks fragmrnlh 
have been preserved hy the 
authors to whom we nif indebted 
for our knowledge of Megusthencs. 
For a list of these authors see 
Sehwanlieck, on. eit., Index I. 
MeCrindlo’s hooks, six in numtier, 
give a nearly complete collection 
of the passages in (rrcck and 
Roman authors treating of ancient 
India. 
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timber j>alisado, pierced by sixty-four gates, crowned by 
five hundred and seventy towers, and protected externally 
by a broad and deep moat, filled from the waters of the 
Son.* 

I’aincc. The royal palace, although chiefly constructed of timber, 
was considered to excel in splendour and magnificence the 
palaces of Susa and Ekbatana, its gilded pillars being 
adorned with golden vines and silver birds. The buildings 
stood in an extensive park, studded with fish-ponds and 
furnished with a great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs. 

<'()urt. Here the imperial court was maintained with barbarii; 
and luxurious ostentation. Basins and goblets of gold, 
some measuring six feet in width, richly carved tables and 
chairs of state, vessels of Indian copper set with precious 
stones, and gorgeous embroidered robes were to be seen in 
profusion, and contributed to the brilliai\ey of the public 
ceremonies. When the king condescended to show himself 
in public on state occasions he wiis carried in a golden 
palanquin, adorned with tassels of pearls, and was clothed 
in line muslin embroidered with purple and gold. When 
making short journeys he rode on horseback, but when 
travelling longer distiinces he was mounted, like a modern 

' S(*e treutiso, uiifl rrHiiits of profound interest 

Dinrovern of the Kmrf Site of arc expected. Sir .1. Marshall has 
AHoka'a'ciasaic VapiUil of PAtah- fotiiuf a* Mauryane/mifr/fi-hall *at 
pM(ra (('uletdtn, 18P2. and revised Saiiehi. Another palace, that 
(xlition, IlHKI). Some fra{{nieats of dcs<‘ril)cd by Iliuen Tsang, was mi 
the tiinlier palisade have l>een the eity. probably In the iici^h- 

found. The remains of one of the bourhotNl of the Sadar (hdi and 

Maiirya pnhuTs arc buried under Kallfi Khan's HaKh, where an 
the houses and Helds of the village Asoka pillar is hUhlen in a zenana 
of KumrAlmr, on the south side of (1*. ('. Mukharjl, unpubl. n‘{K)rt). 
the railway iM'twixMi nunki|)ore The ruins at KiimrahAr represent 

ai.i Patna. Hxcavations enn> the town of Ni'H, which Asoka 

ducted at KumrAhAr by Or. built, as stated by Ka>hien. Cun- 
Spooner of the Arehaeologieal ningham was mistaken in believing 
Survey at the cost of the late that PAtalipiitra had been mostly 
Sir Ilatan Tata, of Bombav, have eut away by the rivers. Patna is 
revealed remains of a ‘ Hart of 100 in N. lat. 25® 07', K. long. 85® 10\ 
Pillars', apparently copied from OhAnakya (.Ir/Aoidsfra, Bk. ii, 
the prototyiio at l*ersc|>olis. The eh. 0, rcvis<^ Knglish versioii by 
work, whieii is still in progress, R. Shumasostry, Bangalore Gov- 
him l>ecn partially ilescrilicd in ernment Press, 1015, pp. 56-80) 
.fnn. Rep. fireh. Survey of India, lays down elalmratc rules for the 
Ettsiem Circle, 1012-16, pp. 55-01, fortifleation of the capita). 
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RSja, on an elephant with golden trappings.' Combats of 
animals were a favourite diversion, as they still arc at the 
courts of native princes, and the king took delight in 
witnessing the fights of bulls, rams, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and other animals. Gladiatorial contests between men were 
also exhibited. A curious entertainment, which seems not to 
be known in the present age, was afforded by ox-races, 
which were made the subject of keen betting, and were 
watched by the king with the closest interest. The course 
was one of 30 stadia, or 0,000 yards, and the race was run 
with cars, each of which was drawn by a mixed team of 
horses and oxen, the horses being in the centre with an ox 
on each side. Trotting oxen are still largely used for draw¬ 
ing travelling carriages in many parts of India, but the 
breed of racers seems to be extinct.* 

The principal royal amusement was the chase, which was Chase, 
conducted with great ceremony, the game in an enclosed 
preserve being driven up to a platform occupied by the king, 
who shot the animals with arrows; but, if the hunt took 
place in the open country, he used to ride an elephant. 

When hunting he was closely attended by armed female 
guards, who were obtained by |)urchase from foreign 
countries, and formed an indispensable element in the 
courts of the ancient Indian monarchs. The road for the 
sovereign’s procession was marked off with ropes, which it 
was death to pass.* The institution of the Royal Hunt was 
abolished by Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, in 259 B. c. 


■ Curtius, viii, 9 ; Strabo, xv, 
69. 

* Aelian, n<p> Kturtfros, Bk. 
xiii, ch. 18; Bk. xv, ch. 15. Com¬ 
pare the Burmese incident: * Woik- 
mg out one day, I met a waggon 
drawn by four stout oxen going at 
a hund-galiop, and driven by a 
country giri standing up in her 
vehicle, who seemed to manage 
the reins and a long whip with 
equal dexterity ’ (Symes, Emlxusy 
Ut Ava, vol. i, p. 294, Constable). 
I'hat girl could have token part in 
a race. Modern Burma presents 
many illustrations of ancient 


India. Dr. Coomaroswamy in¬ 
forms me that ' bull-racing * is 
a * very common pastime in Ceylon 
and creates immense excitement. 
The bulls ore harnessed to the 
light ears tihiled ** hackeries '* 
Ill 1679, when Dr. Fryer was at 
Surat, ox-races were still in favour 
(Fryer, A Sew Account, &c., Hak¬ 
luyt Soc., 1015, vol. iii, pp. 157, 
158). 

* Megasthenes, Fragm. xxvli. 
The Greek is ry naptXSuyu iyrvt 
ftixt* yvyaiKwy Odvarot, which 
McCrindle renders ' it is death for 
man and woman alike to pass the 
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Habtu of As a rule, the king remained within the precincts of the 

the king, jj^^er palace, under the protection of his Amazonian body¬ 
guard, and appeared in public only to hear causes, offer 
sacrifice, and to go on military or hunting expeditions. 
Probably he was expected to show himself to his subjects ■ 
at least once a day, and then to receive petitions and decide 
disputes in person. Like the modern Indians, Chandragupta 
took pleasure in massage of friction of the limbs, and custom 
required that he should indulge in this luxury while giving 
public audience ; four attendants used to massage him with 
ebony rollers during the time that he was engaged in 
disposing of cases.^ In accordance with Persian custom, 
which had much influence upon the Indian court and 
administration, the king ceremonially washed his hair on 
his birthday, which was celebrated by a splendid festival, 
at which the nobles were expected to make rich presents 
to their sovereign.* 

Plots. In the midst of all the gold and glitter, and in spite of 
the most elaborate precautions, uneasy lay the head that 

ropesbut the Greek idiom will Knglish version by R. Shamas&a- 

not bear this translation. Muller try, Bangalore Government Press, 

correctly renders * quodsi quis in- 1915, p. 47). 
terius ad mulieres [set/, to the ' Such un attendant (samvd- 
female guards] usque pcccdit, haka) is a minor character in the 

interfleitur’. This rendering, per- Toycart, or LtU/e C/ay-cnr/, drama; 

haps, would require the text to transl. by Ryder, in Harvard 

read rStv ^wotHSiv, The word Orimlal Series, vol. iv (1905). 

rwv may have dropped out. The * Strabo, xv, 99; Herodotus, ix, 
female guards are mentioned in 110. The fact is mentioned by Hc- 

the Sanskrit pla^s. In the Mudrd rodotus in connexion with the hor* 

Rdkshasa, Act lii, Chandragupta riblc story of the wife of Mnsistes. . 

is represented as attended by As the PcfsiHiilmir-washing festival 

a girl named Sonottara. The girls was celebrated on the king’s birth- 

were bought from their parents day, the Indian imitation presum- 

(Strabo, xv, 55); and good-look- ably was celebrated on the same 

ing maidens for the royal harem occasion (* Persian Influence on 

(iraptf/Koi irpotvaAAav/av) were Maurya India’,/nd. ArU., 1905, 

still regularly imported in the p. 201). The shaven heads, now 

first century a. d. at Barygaza favoured by most Hindus, were 

(Broach), on the western coast not fashionable in ancient India. 

(Feriplus, ch. 40 ; sec also chs. 8, The Indians, we are told, * fre- 

9, 81, 30 : transl. Schoff; Long- quently comb, but seldom cut, the 

mans, 1012). Ch&nakya prescribes hair of their head. The beard of 

that ’ On getting up from ^d, the the chin they never cut at all, but 

king should be rcceivcfl by troops they shave off the hair from the 

of women armed with 1m)ws ’ rest of the face, so that it looks 

(Arthaidstra, Bk. i, eh. 21 ; revised polished ’ (Curtius, viil, 9). 
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wore the crown. The king’s life was so constantly threatened 
by plots that he dared not incur the risk either of sleeping 
in the day-time or oceupying the same bedroom two nights 
in succession.^ The dramatist brings vividly before us the 
astuteness of the Brahman eounsellor who detected the plots 
of both the poisoners and 

‘ The brave men who were concealed 
In the subt^rrene avenue that led 
To Chandragupta’s sleeping chamber—thence 
To steal by night, and kill him as he slept 

The army, to which Chandragupta owed his throne and 
empire, was maintained at enormous numerical strength, 
and so organized, equipped, and administered as to attain 
a high degree of efficiency, as measured by an Oriental 
standard. It was not a militia, but a standing army, draw¬ 
ing liberal and regular pay, and supplied by the government 
with horses, arms, equipment, and stores.’ The force at 
the command of MahSpadma Nanda is said to have numbered 
80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, and 6,000 fighting 
elephants. This huge force was greatly augmented by 
Chandragupta, who raised the numbers of the infantry to 
600,000, and also had 80,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, 
besides chariots, all permanently enrolled in a regularly paid 
establishment.* The elephants were esteemed the most 
valuable section of the imperial host, because, as ChSnakya 
observes, ‘ it is on elephants that the destruction of an 
enemy’s army depends ’.® 

Each horseman carried two lances, resembling the kind 
called saunia by the Greeks, and a buckler. All the infantry 
carried the broadsword as their principal .weapon, and as 
additional arms, cither javelins, or bow and arrows. The 
arrow was discharged with the aid of pressure from the left 

> Strabo, xv, S5. So, in Bumiii, ■ MuM RSktham, Act ii (Wil¬ 
son, Theatre, ii, 184). 

* DiodoniSs H, 41. 

* Pliny, vi, 10; Plutarch. Alex. 
eh. 02. 

* trthaidstra, Bk. vii. chap. 11 
{Ind. Ant., 1910. p. ««). 

p. 65). 


king Bftdonsachen or Bodoahpru 
(a. d. 1762-1816), after his escape 
a conspiracy, began the 
practice of changing daily his 
chamber and bed (^ngermano, 
Bumeae Empire, ed. Jardine, 
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foot on the extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, 
and with such force that neither shield nor breastplate could 
withstand it.^ 

Each chariot, which might be drawn by either four or two 
horses, accommodated two %hting>men besides the driver; « 
and an elephant, in addition to the mahout, or driver, 
carried three archers.* The 9,000 elephants therefore 
implied a force of 06,000 men, and the 8,000 chariots, 
supposing them to be no more numerous than those kept 
by Mahupadma Nanda, required 24,000 men to work them. 
The total number of soldiers in the army would thus have 
been 600,000 infantry, 30,000 horsemen, 86,000 men with 
the elephants, and 24,000 with the chariots, or 690,000 in 
all, excluding followers and attendants. 

These high figures, which may seem incredible at first 
sight, are justified by our knowledge of the unwieldy hosts 
used in war by Indian kings in later ages. For instance, 
Nufiez, the Portuguese chronicler, who was contemporary 
with Krishna Deva, the Raja of Vijayanagar, in the six¬ 
teenth century (1509-29), affirms that that prince led 
against Raichur an army consisting of 703,000 foot, 32,600 
horse, and 551 elephants, besides camp followers.* 

The formidable force at the disposal of Chandragupta, by 
far the largest in India,^ was controlled and administered 
under the direction of a War Office organized on an elaborate 
system. A eoniinission of thirty members was divided into 
six Boards, each with five members, to which departments 
were severally assigned as follows: Board No. 1, in' 


‘ Arriun, IndikOt ch. 10. 

* Strabo, xv, 52 ; Aelian, xiii, 
10. The chariots of POros in the 
Panj&b wen* each * drawn by four 
horses, and carried six men, of 
whom two were shield-bearers, 
two, archers pexsted on each side of 
the chariot, and the other two, 
charioteers, us well us men-at- 
unns, for when the fighting was at 
eloNc quarters they dropped the 
reins and hurled dart after dart 
against the enemy * (Curtius, viii, 
14 ; ante, p. 20). 


* Sewell, A Forgotten Emjdre, 
p. 147. Many other proofs of the 
unwieldy size of Indian armies 
might be cited. 

* The powerful Andhra king¬ 
dom (valiaior getis) possessed only 
100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, 
and 1,000 elephants. * Sed om¬ 
nium in India pro)M, non modo in 
hoc traetu, potentiam claritatem- 
que antecedunt Prasii, amplissima 
urbe ditissimaque Puliuothra * 
[scit. PfttaliputreJ (Pliny, vi, 10). 
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co-operation with the admiral—Admiralty; Board No. II— 
Tranaport, Commissariat, and Army service, including the 
provision of drummers, grooms, mechanics, and grass- 
cutters; Board No. Ill—Infantry; Board No. IV— 

<■ Cavalry; Board No. V—War-chariots; Board No. VI— 
Elephants. 

All Indian armies had been regarded from time im- ERIcient 
memorial as normally comprising the four arms, cavalry, 
infantry, elephants, and chariots; and each of these arms 
would naturally fall under the control of a distinct authority ; 
but the addition of co-ordinate supply and admiralty depart¬ 
ments appears to be an innovation due to the genius of 
Chandragupta. His organization must have been as elTicient 
in practice as it was systematic on paper, for it enabled him 
not only, in the words of Plutarch, to ‘ overrun and subdue 
all India ’, but also to expel the Macedonian garrisons, and 
to repel the invasion of Seleukos. 

The details recorded concerning the civil administration Civil 
of Chandragupta’s empire, if not so copious as we might "jJlJjJl'ij"’ 
desire, are yet sufficient to enable us to realize the system 
of government; which, although, of course, based upon the 
personal autocracy of the sovereign, was something better 
than a merely arbitrary tyranny. 

The administration of the capital city, Pataliputra, was MiinieipBl 
provided for by the formation of a Municipal ('ommission, 
consisting of thirty members, divided, like the War OlHcc 
Commission of equal numbers, into six Boards or Committees 
of five members each. These Boards may be regarded as an 
official development of the ordinary non-offii'ial panchdyal, 
or committee of five members, by which every caste and 
trade in India has been accustomed to regulate its internal 
affairs from time immemorial. 

The first Municipal Board, which was entrusted with the Indus- 
superintendence of everything relating to the industrial arts, 
was doubtless responsible for fixing the rates of wages, and 
must have been prepared to enforce the use of pure and 
sound materials, as well as the performance of a fair day’s 
work for fair wages, as determined by the authorities. 
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Artisans were regarded as being in a special manner devoted 
to the royal service, and capital punishment was inflicted 
on any person who impaired the effieiency of a eraftsman 
by causing the loss of a hand or an eye. 

The second Board devoted its energies to the case of foreign 
residents and visitors, and performed duties which in modern 
Europe are entrusted to the consuls representing foreign 
powers. All foreigners were closely watched by officials, 
who provided suitable lodgings, escorts, and, in case of 
need, medical attendance. Deceased strangers were decently 
buried, and their estates were administered by the com¬ 
missioners, who forwarded the assets to the persons entitled.* 
The existence of these elaborate regulations is conclusive 
proof that the Maurya empire in the fourth and third 
centuries b. c. was in constant intercourse with foreign 
states, and that large numbers of strangers visited the 
capital on business. 

The third Board was responsible for the systematic regis¬ 
tration of births and deaths, and wc are expressly informed 
that the system of registration was enforced for the informa¬ 
tion of the government, ns well as for facility in levying the 
taxes. The taxation referred to probably was a poll-tax, 
at the rate of so much a head annually. Nothing in the 
legislation of Chandragupta is more astonishing to the 
observer familiar with the lax methods of ordinary Oriental 
governments than this registration of births and deaths. 
The spontaneous adoption of such a measure by an Indian 
native state in modern times is unheard of, and it is im¬ 
possible to imagine an old-fashioned Raja feeling anxious 
' that births and deaths among Imth high and low might not 
be eonccaled ’. Even the Anglo-Indian administration, with 
its complex organization and European notions of the value 
of statistical information, did not attempt the eollcetion 

' These ollieiuls eorrespouded Greek influence, h'or a good 
exaetly with the Greek wfMftvwy iieetmnt of s/tofoia, sec Newton’s 
and it is possihie that Chandra- Kitsaya u)r Art and Arcliaeotogy^ 
gupta borrowed this institution pp. 121~a (‘ Consular ORicers in 
from Greece. But his other ar- IndiaandGreece’,fad..fit/,,ld05. 
rongenicuts show no trace of p. 2U0), 
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of vital statistics until very recent times, and always has 
experienced great difficulty in securing reasonable accuracy 
in the figures. 

The important domain of trade and commerce was the 
province of the fourth Board, which regulated sales, and 
enforced the use of duly stamped weights and measures. 
Merchants paid a licence tax, and the trader who dealt in 
more than one class of commodity paid double. 

The fifth Board was responsible for the supervision of 
manufacturers on similar lines. A curious regulation pre¬ 
scribed the separation of new from old goods, and imposed 
a fine for violation of the rule. The reason for this pre¬ 
scription was that traffic in old goods, whether by sale or 
mortgage, was prohibited, unless official sanction had been 
obtained, which could be granted only on certain con¬ 
ditions.* 

The collection of a tithe of the value of the goods sold 
was the business of the sixth and last Board, and evasion 
of this tax was punishable with death. Similar taxation on 
sales always has been common in India, but rarely, if ever, 
has its collection been enforced by a penalty so formidable 
as that exacted by Chandragupta. 

Our detailed information relates only to the municipal 
administration of Pataliputra, the capital, but it is reason¬ 
able to infer that Taxila, Ujjain, and the other great cities 
of the empire were governed on the same principles and 
by similar methods. The ‘ Borderers’ Edict ’ of Asoka is 
addressed to the officers in charge of the city of Tosali in 
Kalinga.^ 

In addition to the special departmental duties above 
detailed, the Municipal Commissioners in their collective 
capacity were required to control all the affairs of the city, 
and to keep in order the markets, temples, harbours,' and 
generally speaking, all public works.® 

■ ArlhaiSatra, Bk. iv, chaps. 2 • Fragment xxxiv in Schwan- 

and 7. beck, from Strabo, xv, 1, 51 ; 

• V. A. Smith, Atoka, the Bud- translated by Jlct'rinclle in .tncienl 
dhitl Emperor of India, 8rd ed., India at detcribed by Megatihenet 
p. 198. and Arrian, p. 87, and again (re- 
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Viceroy*. The administration of the distant provinces was entrusted 
to viceroys, probably, as a rule, members of the royal family. 
The information concerning the viceroyalties being more 
complete for Asoka’s reign than for that of Chandragupta, 
the subject will be referred to again when Asoka’s system of 
administration is discussed. 


News* 

writers. 


In accordance with the usual practice of Oriental 
monarchies, the court kept watch over the more remote 
functionaries by means of special agents or * news-writers 
the akhbdr navis of modern times, who are called ‘ overseers ’ 
and * inspectors ’ (f^opot, imiTKoiroi) by the Greek authors, 
and are mentioned in the Asoka Bidicts as the king’s * men 
{pulisanit Pillar Edict VI), or * reporters ’ {pativedakd, Rock 
Edict VI). The duty of these officers was to superintend or 
oversee all that occurred in town or country and to make 
private reports to the government. Arrian notes that 
similar officers were employed by the authorities of tlic 
independent nations as well as by the monarchical govern¬ 
ments of India. They did not disdain to utilize as coadjutors 
the courtesans of the camp and city, and must have trans¬ 
mitted at times to their masters strange packets of scandalous 
gossip,* Arrian’s informants assured him that the reports 
sent in were always true, and that no Indian could be 


vised) in Ancient India aa described 
in Claarical Literature, p. 54. The 
words «7vc(rf)^ov, twice mis* 
trunslated by McCrindle as * by 
public notice really mean * with 
official stamp the abhijMna' 
mudrd of the ArthaSAatra, Ilk. ii, 
chap. 21. Similar regulations 
continued in use until compant* 
lively recent times. The French 
traveller Tavernier (1st cd., 1675) 
tells us that at Benares there were 
* two galleries where they sell 
cottons, silken stuffs, and other 
kinds of merchandise. The ma¬ 
jority of those who vend the goods 
arc the workers who have made 
the pieces, and in this mimner 
foreigners obtain them at first 
hand. Tlicsc workers, before 
expwing anything for sale, have 
to go to him who holds the con¬ 
tract [««7. for collcoting the tax 


on sales], in order to get the 
king's stamp impressed on the 
pieces of calico or silk, otherwise 
they are fined and flogged ’ (V, 
Ball, transl. I'avcrnier, Travels in 
India, I, 116). 

It is interesting to note that the 
cotton fabrics of Benares were 
famous in Maurya times. Tiic 
best kinds came fW>m Madura in 
the south, the Konkan, Kalinga, 
Benares, Intern Bengal (Vanga), 
Vutsa or Kaui&mbf, and Mahish- 
iimti (Mnndh&ta on the Narbud&) 
(ArtbaSA'itra, Bk. ii, chap. 12). 
The harlxiurs were those on the 
soil and (>unges rivers. The 
remains of the brick embankments 
along the old course of the SOn can 
still l>c traced. 

‘ The statement that the cour¬ 
tesans were utilised as informers is 
in Strabo, xv, 48. 
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accused of lying; but it is permissible to doubt the strict 
accuracy of this statement, although it is certainly the fact 
that the people of ancient India enjoyed a widespread and 
enviable reputation for straightforwardness and honesty.* 

The general honesty of the people and the eflicicnt renal 
administration of the criminal law arc both attested by the 
observation recorded by Mcgasthencs, that while he resided 
in Chandragupta’s camp, containing 400,000 persons, the 
total of the thefts reported in any one day did not exceed 
two hundred drachniai, or about eight ()ounds sterling. 

When crime did occur it was repressed with terrible severity. 
Ordinary wounding by mutilation was |)unishcd by the 
corresponding mutilation of the offender, in addition to the 
amputation of his hand. If the injured person happened to 
be an artisan devoted to the royal service, the penalty was 
death. The crime of giving false evidence was visited with 
mutilation of the extremities; and in certain unspeciricd 
cases, offences were punished by the shaving of the offender’s 
hair, a penalty regarded as specially infamous.® Injury to 
a sacred tree,® evasion of the municipal tithe on goods sold, 
and intrusion on the royal procession going to the hunt 
were all alike capitally punishable. These recorded instances 
of severity are sufficient to prove that the code of criminal 
law, as a whole, must have been characterized by uncom¬ 
promising sternness and slight regard for human life. 

The native law of India has ordinarily recognized agri- Lnml 

' The evidence is summarized ch. ». For |)etty thefts of articles 
by Max Muller in India, what can worth { to J a silver porta (say ad. 
it teach us t {i\o tA. 1883, p. 54>. to (id.) the ttenalties preserihed 

r This was a Persian punish- were (I) a line of 0 panan, or (2) 
ment. * Lighter crimes arc pun- shaving the head, or (8) exile. If 
ished by cutting oil' the nose, or the value was between 1 puna and 
lierhaps only the hair. Sometimes 2 porias, the iienalties were (1) a 
one-half of the scalp is shaved, and line of 24 punas, (2) shaving the 
a tablet allixed to the neck, so head with a piece of brick, or (3) 
iiiHieting disgrace on the offender ’ exile. The uiwratiun with tlie 
(Kingsmill, in-dlArnoeum, July IV, brick must have Ix-eii extreme 
1002, quoting a Chinese work of torture, a terrible punishment for 
the sixth century, entitled IVet- a trivial theft. The value of the 
Shu, with reference to the iias- silver pono (14(1 grains of impure 
sanian period). The offences for silver) may lie taken as afiout 
which shaving of the head was one a shilling, 
of the optional penalties arc * Curtius, viii, V. 
specified in the Arthaidstra, Bk. iv. 
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cultural land as being crown property, and has admitted 
the undoubted right of the ruling power to levy a crown 
rent, or ‘ land revenue ’, amounting to a considerable 
portion, either of the gross produce or of its cash value.* 
Even the English laws, which, contrary to general ancient 
custom, recognize private property in cultivable land, insist 
that the land revenue is the first charge on the soil, and 
permit the enforcement of the charge by sale of the land 
free of all incumbrances, in the event of default. The land 
revenue is still the mainstay of Indian finance. So it must 
have been in the days of Chandragupta. The details of his 
system of ‘ settlement ’, or valuation and assessment of the 
land, have not been preserved, and it is not known whether 
a fresh valuation was made annually, or at longer intervals. 
The normal share of the gross produce taken by the Crown 
is said to have been one-fourth ; but in practice, no doubt, 
the proportion taken varied largely, as it docs to this day, 
and all provinces could not be treated alike. Certain other 
iins|jccificd dues were also levied. The army being a pro¬ 
fessional force, recruited from the lighting castes, the 
agricultural population was excmiit from military service; 
and Megasthcncs noted with surprise and admiration that 
the husbandmen could pursue their calling in peace, while 
the professional soldiers of hostile kings engaged in battle.* 
The proper regulation of irrigation is a matter of prime 


* * Those who arc welt versed in 
the Sftstnis admit that the king is 
the owner of both land and water, 
and that the people enn exercise 
their right of ownership over alt 
other things excepting iWse two ' 
(Comment on Arthai^ira, Bk. ii, 
chap. 24). 

The Malabar coast offers an 
cxiTptiou to the general rule, 
l^ubots {Hindu Manners, &c., :trd 
cd., Beauchamp (1000), p. 50) 
expounils the system of proprie¬ 
tary rights in land and of slavery 
as the si>eciai peculiarities of the 
Malabar isiast, where the predial 
slaves went wit h t he laml, although 
they might be sold separately, 
lie believed Malabar—i.c. the 


region occupied bv * the Nairs, the 
('oorgs, and the Tulus, the three 
aboriginal tribes of the Malabar 
coast ’, to be the only province in 
India where full private proprie¬ 
tary right ^ has been preserved 
intact until the present day. . . . 
Here the lands may be alienated, 
sold, given away, or disposed of 
aceording to the will of the 
owners ’. 

* Strabo, xv, 40. In this pas¬ 
sage the erroneous statement 
occurs that the cultivator received 
onc-fotirth of the produce. Dio¬ 
dorus correctly states that the 
land revenue was one-fourth of 
the gross produce. 
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importance in India; and it is much to the credit of 
Chandragupta that he maintained a special Irrigation 
Department charged with the duty of measuring the lands, 
and so regulating the sluices that every one should receive 
his fair share of the life-giving water. The allusion to the 
measurement of lands as part of the duty of the Irrigation 
Department indicates that a water-rate must have been 
levied, and the reference to sluices implies a regular system 
of canals.* 

The inscription of the Satrap RudradSman, engraved 
soon after the year a. d. 150 on the famous roek at Girnftr 
in Kathiawar, on which Asoka, four centuries earlier, had 
recorded a version of his immortal edicts, bears direct 
testimony to the care bestowed by the central government 
upon the question of irrigation, even in the most remote 
provinces. Although Girnar is situated close to the Arabian 
Sea, at a distance of at least 1,000 miles from the Maurya 
capital, the needs of the local farmers did not escape the 
imperial notice. Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who was Chandra- 
gupta’s governor of the western provinces, saw that by 
damming up a small stream a reservoir of great value for 
irrigation could be provided. lie accordingly formed a lake 
called Sudarsana, ‘ the Beautiful ’, between the citadel on 
the east side of the hill and the ‘ inscription rock ’ farther to 
the cast, but failed to complete the necessary supplemental 
channels. These were constructed in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta’s grandson Asoka, under the superintendence of his 
representative. Raja Tushaspha, who was then viceroy. 
These benelieent works construeted under the patronage ol 
the Maurya emperors endured for four hundred years, but 
in the year a. d. 150 a storm of e.\eeptional violence destroyed 
the embankment, and with it the lake. 

The embankment was then rebuilt ‘ three times stronger ’ 
than before by order of the .Saka .Satraj) Uudradaman, who 
has recorded the history of the work in an inscription which 
is the only known epigraphic record containing the names 

' We know from the ArlhttiSxtrtt levied, and that canals weremain- 
t hat heavy watci -rates were actnally tained under strict regulations. 


The Su- 
dariana 
lake. 


Itebuild- 
ing of the 
dam. 
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of Chflndrsgupta and Asoka Maurya. Notwithstanding the 
triple strength of RudradSman’s masonry, it too failed to 
withstand the fury of the elements; the dam again burst, 
and was repaired once more in a. d. 458 by the local governor 
serving under Skandagupta. At some time unknown these' 
ancient works fell to ruin, and the lake thus hnally dis* 
appeared. Its site, buried in deep jungle, was so utterly 
forgotten that modern local inquirers have experienced 
dilhculty in ascertaining its exact position. 

The fact that so much pains and expense were lavished 
upon this irrigation work in a remote dependency of the 
empire is conclusive evidence that the provision of water 
for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the 
great Maurya emperors, and is a striking illustration of the 
accuracy of Megasthcncs’ remark that imperial officers were 
wont to ^ measure the land, as in Egypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is distributed into the branch canals, 
so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit 

The central government, by means of local officers, 
exercised strict control and maintained close supervision 
over all classes and castes of the population. Even the 
Brahman astrologers and soothsayers, and sacrificial priests, 
whom Megasthencs erroneously described as forming a 
separate class of ‘ philosophers ’ or ‘ sophists received 


‘ Fragment xxxiv, in Strabo, 
XV, 1, 50. The antiquities of 
Gimftr (.TQnftgafh) arc described 
by Rurgess in Reports Archaeol. 
Survey W.I., vol. ii, and the 
position of the lake is defined by 
Cousens in the Prt^ress Report 
of the same Survey for 1808-0, 
pur. 40. For Rudradunmn's in* 
Bcription sec the latest ed. by Prof. 
Kiclhom in Ep. Ind., viii, 80, and 
the abstract version in LOders's 
Listy No. 005 (Kp. Ind.y x, App. 
p. 00). It is the earliest consider¬ 
able inscription in the Sanskrit 
language. The earliest short in¬ 
scription in pure Sanskrit known 
at present is that on the yUpa or 
sacriflctal post at Is&pur near 
Mathurft, dated in the vear 24 in 
the reign of Sh&hi Vftsishka (Ann. 


Rep. A. S.y India, for 1010-11, 
pp. 39-48, with plates. The 
inscription is only a few years 
earlier than that of RudradAman). 
The term rdshtriya applied to 
Pushyagupta in that rccora should 
be rendered ' governor *. Ttishfts- 
pha is called a * Y&vana \ but the 
form of the name shows that he 
must have been a Persian (Bp. 
Ind., viii, 46, note). 

Sev also note in Ind. Ant., xlviii, 
Aug. 1019, pp. 145-0, by Hem* 
chandra R^chauduri, who sug* 
fleets that Tushaspha may have 
been a Greek (YAvana) who had 
adopted an Iranian name, just as 
the Yftvana Dhammadeva, the 
Saka Ushavadatn, and the Kushftn 
Vftsudeva adopt^ Hindu names. 

* Megasthencs has a peculiar 
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their share of official attention, and were rewarded or 
punished according as their predictions and observations 
proved correct or mistaken. Among the artisans, ship¬ 
builders and armour-makers were salaried public servants, 

- and were not permitted, it is said, to work for any private 
person. The wood-cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
miners were subject to special supervision, of wliich the 
nature is not defined. 

According to Strabo, no private person was permitted to Riding 
keep either a horse or an elephant, the possession of either ffonsf* 
animal being a royal privilege. But this assertion is un¬ 
doubtedly inaccurate, if taken as applicable to all parts of 
the country, and is corrected by the reasonable and detailed 
observations of Arrian {Indika, 17). That author tells us 
that the mounts used commonly were horses, camels, and 
asses, elephants being used only by the wealthy, and con¬ 
sidered specially appropriate for the service of royalty. 

Except as regards asses, which are now looked upon with 
contempt, and restricted to the humblest services as beasts 
of burden for potters and washermen, the statement of Arrian 
applies accurately to modern India.* To ride an elephant 


enumeration of the occupational 
rlagses ( 7 «»'«ai), commonly mis¬ 
translated * castes \ which he 
reckoned us seven (' 1; iiua fiaXiara 
7 (('«at’«to about 7): (1) the 
* sophists * (cotfHorai); (2) agri¬ 
culturists (yto/pyoi); (8) herds¬ 
men, shepherds, and graziers 
{vofiitf, Motfiivtt, ffovKvkot ); (4) ar¬ 
tisans and tiadera (rd SijfuovpytKoy 
T« «ai «ain}Xi«di' 7 <>'os); (5) the mili¬ 
tary (voX</ii<rrai); (0) the over¬ 
seers (imoHowoi) i (7) the coun¬ 
cillors {oi birkp Twv Kwvwv 0ov\tvi‘ 
fttvot ipov ffaoiKu, if Kara voktas 
oaai avT&yopot ai/i' r^viv dpxv*^*! 

Fragm. xxxii of Schwanbeck, from 
Arrian, Indika, 11, 12). Strabo 
calls No. 1, Tws ^\o<jC<pw$; No. 
3, wotpivvy Koi $TfptvTSiy; No. 4, 
ipya(op4yovt r6s rcxrat «al tovt 
itairrf\ucovt nai olt dw^ rov ffwfutros if 
ipyoaia ; No. 6, l^opoi; and No. 7, 
^ eip&ovkw Koi aiythpot rov ^aetkiw. 
His nomenclature of Nos. 2 and 5 


agrees with Arriun's. The Bruh- 
man books, us is well known, 
reckon four clusscs or gruu{>s 
{varm) of custes ijdti), nunicly, 
Bruhmuns, Kshutriyas or It&ju- 
fiyas, Vai^yas, and Sildras. It is 
tt mistake to translate mrna as 
‘ caste ’. 

* Asses, however, were largely 
used in ancient India, that is to 
say, in the Punjab, and on the 
mountain frontiers, as they were 
in Irftn or Persia. They are men¬ 
tioned in the Hig Veda ; and many 
passages in the SiahQbh&raia men¬ 
tion asses, cuineis, and mules in 
association, us used by the Vahlku 
and Madruku trilx*8 in the Panjftb, 
of which Sftkula iSiftlkdt) was then 
the capital (Sylvain l^vi, Ind, 
Ant., 1M6, p. 17). See also Artha- 
iOstra, Bk. li, ch. 29, Bk. vii, ch. 
12, and Bk. ix, ch. 1. Mules were 
also employed for military pur¬ 
poses. 
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or came!, or in a four-horsed chariot was, he says, a mark of 
distinction, but anybody might ride or drive a single iiorse.* 
The ekka, or liglit carriage drawn by a single pony, still so 
much used in Northern India, is a very ancient conveyance. 

The roads were maintained in order by the officers of the 
proper department; and pillars, serving as milestones and 
sign-posts, were set up at intervals of 10 stadia^ equivalent 
to a half ko8 according to the Indian reckoning, or 2,022^ 
English yards. The provision of these useful marks was 
made more liberally than it was afterwards by the Moghal 
emperors, who were content with one pillar to each kos* 
A royal, or grand trunk road, 10,000 stadia in length, con¬ 
nected the north western frontier with the capital.^ 

The foregoing review of the civil and military system of 
government during the reign of Chandragupta proves clearly 
that Northern India in the time of Alexander the Great 
had attained to a high degree of eivilization, which must 
have been the product of evolution continued through many 
centuries. Unfortunately no monuments have been dis¬ 
covered which can be referred with certainty to the period of 
Chandragupta or his son, and the archaeologist is unable to 
bring the tangible evidence afforded by excavation to sup¬ 
port the statements of the Greek observers. The earliest 
known examples of Indian afrt and architecture, with very 


* Chfti>akya prescribes capital 
punishment for the slayer of an 
elcphant(Bk.ii, ch. 2). in Burma 
the king was sole proprietor of all 
elephants, and t^sessed 6,000. 
The privilege of riding on or keep¬ 
ing an elephant was an honour 
granted only to men of the first 
rank and consequence (Symes, 
Embassy to Ava, ii. 8 : ('onstabic). 

* Strabo, xv, 11. The Moghal 
k8a, the interval between pillars 
still existing, averages 4,558 yards 
(Elliot, Suppl. Glossary, s.v. K5s). 
Fleet takes adhakosikya in Pillar 
Edict VII to mean ^ at distances 
of eight koa * instead of * every 
half kosas usually interpreted 
(J. R. A, S., 1906, p, 417,1912, p. 
288); and maintains that in 
ancient India there was only one 


kos measure, equal to about 1 mile 
240 yards. But it is difficult to 
accept the form adha as equivalent 
to ashUi, * eight.* Three stadia 
were iri use in the Roman world in 
the first century after Christ, 
namely, the Philcterian of 525 to 
the degree, or about 650 Eng¬ 
lish feet, nearly a furlong; the 
Olympic of 600 to the degree, or 
about 600 feet; an<l tluit of 
Krotosthenes, uf 7(K) to the degree, 
about 520 feet. 

The stadium of the Pvriplm 
seems to be that of Eratosthenes, 
roughly speaking, the tenth of an 
English mile, and in all proba¬ 
bility the same measure was used 
by Megasthenes (2jchoff, The Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea, 1912, 
p. 54). 
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slight exceptions, still date from the reign of Asokn, when 
indigenous art had not yet emerged from the primitive 
stage and when the Emperor himself was emiiloying artists 
from Bactria or its neighbourhood for the erection of his 
famous memorials.* The exploration hitherto carried out 
at Taxiia has resulted in the discovery of only one relic— 
an Aramaic inscription of the fourth century b. c. —which 
can be ascribed to a period anterior to Asoka. Further 
exploration at Taxiia and of the sites of other cities of high 
antiquity, like Pataliputra and Vaisali, may |)ossibly bring 
to light remains of the early Maurya jieriod, as well as those 
of previous ages. It is not likely that the ruins of many 
recognizable buildings will be found, because the larger 
edifices of ancient India, like those of modern Burma, 
probably were constructed of timber for the most part, 
brick being used merely for foundations and plinths. Unless 
further exploration discloses an unexpected treasure of 
early Mauryan sculpture in stone or terra-cotta, materials 
for the history of art during the early Mauryan period must 
continue to be scanty. It would be unwise to assert that 
prior to the reign of Asoka the art of building in stone was 
absolutely unknown in India, or that all artistic work was 
executed in perishable material j but the ascertained facts 
indicate that before his day permanent materials were rarely 
and sparingly used either for architecture or for ornament 
Writing certainly was in common use by certain classes of 
the population long before the days of Chandragupta i 
when, according to the Greek authors, the bark of trees 
and cotton cloth served as writing material,* and it is 

■ Marshall, Guide to Taiila, .Mauryan period, and that we have 
1918, p, 24. here specimens of statues of far 

* But, us stated in the footnote greater antii|uity tinin the statue 
on page 84 ante, if U. P. Jayaswal's of Kanishka, which has hitherto 
view IS correct that the two highly ranked as the oldest known statue 
polished * Saisunftka ’ statues, now in India. . . , . 

in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, * Nearchos is the original autho- 
are those of Vdaya and Nandivar* rity for the use^ of closely woven 
dhana, and thc'Parkham statue [cotton] cloth (Straho, xv, 07). A 
likewise is that of Ajitasutru, it century ago merchants and shop- 
is clear that India possessed a keepers in Mysore universally em- 
matured art of sculpture in stone ployed long strips of cotton cloth, 
several centuries before the from 8 to 12 inches wide and 12 to 
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surprising tliat no inscriptions of his time on more per¬ 
manent material have yet been found. But some records 
on either stone or metal probably e.\ist, and may yet come 
to light. 

The description of the court and civil and military 
administration of Chandragupta Maurya, derived mainly 
from Greek authorities, as given in the preceding pages, 
was practically uncorroborated when the first edition of 
this book was published in 1904. But since that time an 
Indian scholar has made accessible by means of translation, 
the discourse on the Art of Government traditionally ascribed 
to Chunakya Vishnugupta, or Kautilya, the Brahman 
minister of Chandragupta. The researches of German 
scholars have established lieyond doubt the fact that the 
treatise entitled Arthaidstra, or the Science of Policy, is an 
authentic composition of the Maurya age. Whether or not 
it was actually written by Chanakya, as it professes to have 
been, is immaterial. The book certainly expounds the 
principles of statecraft current in his age, which must have 
guided his successful policy. It is of extraordinary value 
and interest, shedding ‘ more light upon the realities of 
ancient India, especially as concerns administration, law, 
trade, war, and peace, than any text which we possess ’. 
The treatise may be read, from one point of view, as a com¬ 
mentary on and exposition of the notes recorded by the 
Greek observers. References to a few passages in illustra¬ 
tion of certain details from that point of view, have been 
inserted above in the notes, but a fuller notice of some of 


18 feet long, as writing material. 
In ancient times these strips 
(kadeitum) were used for records 
and public documents. The Ka- 
narese writing on them was done 
with a pencil of batapuw, or lapis 
ollaria^ and could be rubbed out 
and renewed. The strips were 
neatiy folded and kept in cases 
(Wilson, Mackeitxie Collection, p. 
342 ; 2nd ed., Madras, 1882). The 
statement of Megasthenes (Strabo, 
XV, 38) that the Indians were 
* ignorant of writing' is erroneous. 
The letter sent to Augustus by an 


Indian king was on parchment 
(Strabo, xv, 73). The bark re* 
ferred to, that of the birch {Betula 
ulilis), was used only in Northern 
India. * The tender side of the 
barks of trees receives written 
characters iike paper' (Curtius, 
viii, 0). Many of the apparent 
discrepancies in the Greek account 
of India are due to the fact that 
different authors refer to different 
parts of the country. Genend 
statements about India are always 
misleading. 
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the contents is indispensable, and will be found to a<ld 
largely to the knowledge gained from the writings of the 
Greek authors. 

It is not desirable to amalgamate the rules laid down in Artliaida- 
the Arthaiastra with the deserijAions recorded by the Greeks, scribes 
because the latter present to us the impression made upon 
foreign observers of institutions actually existing at a par- condi- 
ticular date, 800 b. c. in round numbers, after the founda- 
tion of the Maurya empire ; whereas the former express the 
arrangements favoured by Brahman ministers, ns suitable 
for any independent kingdom at any time. The Arlhaiiislra 
text-book cites the opinions of many earlier authors of 
unknown antiquity, and treats of the political state of India 
prior to the establishment of a paramount power by the 
Mauryas.i We may accept it as an authoritative account of 
political and social conditions in the Gangotie plain in the 
age of Alexander the Great, 325 ii. e. The book does not 
concern itself with the Dravidian kingdoms of the South, 
which were organized in other fashions. 

The only form of government described in detail by the Autocra- 
author was an absolute autocracy. lie makes merely passing l,y 
allusions to the existence of tribal organizations among the 
Liehchhavis and other communities.^ The free will of the mans. 


' ‘ This Arthaidsira or Science 
of Polity has been made as a com* 
pendium of all those Arthaiaulras 
which, as a guidance to kings in 
acquiring and maintaining the 
earth, nave been written by 
ancient teachers ’ (Bk. xv, ch. 1; 
sShamasastry, revised English ver¬ 
sion. 1015, pp. 515-10). * Having 
seen innumerable discrepancies of 
commentators in their commen¬ 
taries on Sditras^ Vishnuguptu 
composed the aphorisms and their 
commentary of his own ’ (ibid., 
p. 520). 

* ‘ Sovereignty may be t he pro¬ 
perty of a clan \ kulaxya vd bbavfd 
Tijynm (Bk. i, eh. 17, end). For 
names of tribal communities sec 
Bk. xi, eh. I (Shumasostry, ibid., 
p. 455). The Mftlavas, Kshudra- 
kas, and other nations in the time 

■im 


of Alexarnler the Creat, and the 
Lichchhuvi.H and Yandheyns at a 
much later ilate, possessed tribal 
constitutions of a republican, or 
at anv rate, oligan hieal character. 
'J’hc Mfdavas and Yainlhcyas were 
governed by fiutias, according to 
Thomas, uhi<-h represented a kind 
of senate or oligarchy {J.H.A.S., 
101.5, p. .50.>). On this subject 
K. P. .layaswal has a valuable 
article, ‘ Itepuhlii s in the Mahfi- 
bharata’, in J.If. d* O. KfS. Soc., 
vol. i, pp. 170 H. He declares 
that the flam n fers to the whole 
body politic and not to the 
governing boily or senate, and 
that the strength of the tribal 
constitution lay in united con¬ 
federacy and oliedicncc to leaders. 
The governing l>ody consisted of 
ganu’mukhifai and a pradhdna or 
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autocrat, uncontrolled by any constitutional traditions or 
machinery, was restricted to a certain extent by the cus¬ 
tomary reverence for Brahmans, which was well established 
even at that early date. As a rule. Brahmans were exempt 
from capital punishment, the only exception being that 
a Brahman convicted of high treason might be executed by 
drowning, instead of l)cing burnt alive as a member of 
another caste should be.* Brahmans convicted of certain 
other offences might be branded in the face, and then either 
banished or sent to the mines for life. Both Brahmans and 
ascetics were exempt from liability to judicial torture for 
the purpose of extracting a confession.* 

The author assumes that the principles expounded by him 
are to be applied in the government of a small kingdom, 
surrounded by other similar kingdoms, all cither actually or 
potentially hostile. The rules of the text-book do not 
provide for the needs of .an extensive consolidated empire, 
and it is obvious that the work deals with the state of 
things as existing before the Manryas hud acquired para¬ 
mount power. 

Permanent peace between neighltouring states was re¬ 
garded as unattainable. We arc instructed that 


‘ whoever is superior in power shall wage war ’; * 

' whoever is rising in [tower may break the agreement of 
peace ’; * 

' the king who is situated anywhere on the eireumferenee 
of the conqueror’s territory is termed the enemy ’; ‘ 

‘ when a king of equal power does not like peace, then the 
same amount of vexation as his opponent has received at his 
hands should be given to him in return; for it is [tower 
that brings about [teace between any two kings; no piece 


President. The subject is further 
discussed by Pntf. 1). U. Ithundur- 
kur in the Curiitichuei lectures for 
1018, 050-825 B. c., pultlishcd by 
Calcutta University, 1010; and 
uiso by H, C. Majunidur in Corpo- 
role Life in Ancient India (Cal¬ 
cutta, Surendra Nath Sett, 1018); 
and by It, 1>. Mukharji in Locat 
Government in Ancient India (Ox¬ 
ford Univ. Press, 1010). These 
Iriltal constitutions, which were 


a Mongolian institution, gradually 
disappeared together with many 
other non-Aryan institutions, os 
the Mongolian people and ideas 
were overborne by strangers who 
observed the Indo-Aryan or Itrah- 
inanicai cult and customs, 

* Bk. iv, ch. 11. 

> Bk. iv. ch. 8. 

’ Bk. vii, ch. 1. 

* Bk. vii, ch. 17. 

* Bk. iv. ch. 2. 
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of iron that is not made red-hot will combine with another 
piece of iron 

The relations between the kingdoms prior to the consolida¬ 
tion of the Maurya empire consequently involved an unceas¬ 
ing struggle for existence. Might was right. No prince 
pretended to trust any other ruler for a moment, or to keep 
faith if he felt strong enough to break the pact. No con¬ 
siderations of morality were allowed to influence statecraft, 
which avowedly preferred the use of insidious and treacherous 
means, including every form of secret assassination. The 
maxim that the vices of ordinary people are virtues in kings 
was plainly enunciated, and, as history shows, was eon- 
stantly acted on. Skill in intrigue was a better qualilieation 
for kingship than either power or enthusiasni.- 

The inveterate and universal suspicion which regulated the 
dealings between every Uaja and his fellow-rulers governed 
the conduct of the iwincc to his oflicials and subjects. 
Nolmdy was to be trusted. The government relied on 
a highly organized system of espionage, j)ervading every 
department of the administration and every class of the 
population. The formal rules concerning spies occupy 
a prominent place in the treatise, every chapter of which 
a.ssunies that the working of the machinery of government 
depends mainly on the successful utiliziition of secret in¬ 
formation.’ 

The statements of Strabo concerning the employment of 
courtesans as spies and informers arc fully supjmrted by 
regulations on the subject. The courtesans, indeed, were 
regarded to a large extent as court ollieials, women of that 
class, under the orders of a Superintendent and Deputy 
Superintendent, being ai>puinted to hold the royal undjrclla, 
golden pitcher, and fan, and to attend on the king when he 
was seated on his throne, or in his litter or chariot. A long 
chapter is devoted to the regulations eoneerning public 
women.’ Cipher writing was used by the spies, and carrier 

' l)k. vij, eh. :i. ^ The formal rules iire inoMly in 

^ Bk. lx, eh. 1. Bk, i, ch. 11, 12. 

« Bk. ii. ch. 27. 
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pigeons were employed to carry secret intelligence.* The 
Intelligence Department was controlled by five ‘ Institutes 
of Espionage in which the reports were checked and 
verified. 

The king lived in continual terror of the members of his 
family, ‘ for on account of the kingdom the father hates his 
sons, and sons hate their father Jahangir long after¬ 
wards expressed the same sentiment in the maxim that 
‘ kingship regards neither son nor son-in-law. No one is 
a relation to a king Another similar aphorism is that 
‘ princes, like crabs, have a notorious tendency towards 
eating up their begetter 

The autocrat was expected to work hard. In language 
which recalls that of Asoka’s edicts, the author directs that 
the king 

‘ shall, therefore, attend personally to the business of gods, 
of heretics, of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of 
sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted, and the help¬ 
less, and of women; all this in order of enumeration, or 
acconling to the urgency or pressure of those works. 

‘ All urgent calls he shall hear at once, but never put off; 
for whet> postponed, they will prove tf)o hard or impossible 
to accomplish ’ ^ 

The king was assisted by a Privy Council, which should 
consist of either twelve or sixteen mend)ers, according to 
the opinion of certain authors, but should comprise as many 
councillors as the needs of the state demanded, according 
to the wiser judgement of Chanakya.® 

Eighteen departments of the administration arc mentioned, 
and long lists of the chief officials are given. They include 
a Chamberlain, Collector-General, Accountant-General, 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Superintendent of Manu¬ 
factures, and many others.’ 

The Boards described by Megasthcncs as in charge of the 
business of the capital and the army arc unknown to the 

■ Hk. ii, eh. :U. * Bk. i. eh. 17. 

• Bk. V, eh. 0. » Bk. i, eh. 10. 

■ Memoirs, transl. Uogers amt * Bk. i, ch. 15. 

Beveridge, p. 52. ’ Bk. I, eh. 12,15. 
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author, who contemplated each such charge as the duty of 
a single officer. The creation of the Boards may have 
been an innovation effected by Chandragupta personally. 
The treatise confirms the Greek accounts in many par¬ 
ticulars. 

A curious tabic of rates of salary is given. The pay 
ranged from 48,000 silver punas a year for the heir apparent 
and certain high officers of state to OO punas for a labourer.' 
No specimen of a silver puna is known, but it was pre¬ 
sumably of the same weight as a copper kanha, namely, 
about 148 grains, or 9-46 grammes.- The ‘ punch-marked ’ 
pieces of impure silver (purana or dharana), which are known 
to have been in ordinary use in the author’s time, are struck 
to a standard of about 56 grains, or .8-628 grammes. Possibly 
this silver puna may have been only a money of account. 
The value of a silver puna, which presmnahly was much 
alloyed like the ‘ punch-marked ’ coins, may he taken as 
not far from a shilling. 

The sound doctrine is inculcated that ‘ all undertakings 
depend upon finance. Hence foremost attention shall he 
paid to the Treasury It is impossible for me to go 
minutely into a deseription of the (inaneial arrangements, 
and only a few points can l)e noted. 

The Superintendent of Agriculture, like a imxlern settle¬ 
ment officer, was rctpiired to assess laiul at rates varying 
according to the different methods of irrigation used. The 
normal share of the produce taken by the State as ‘ land- 
revenue ’, or crown rent, being one-fourth, the amount taken 
as water-rate was approximately equal, varying from one- 
fifth to one-third. Various other dues also were exacted, so 
that the cultivator of irrigated land could riot retain as much 
as half of the produce of his fields.' 

All subjects were further required to pay occasional 
‘ benevolences ’ on special occasions, levied at the king s 
discretion. The suggestions concerning the methods by 
which a necessitous monarch might extort money arc of 

'Uk.v,eli.3. > Kk. ii, < h. H. 

’ Korcoinagc.secBk.ii,cli.l2,l4. ‘ Hk. ii, eh. 24. 
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more than Machiavellian wickedness. The history of Kash¬ 
mir supplies painful illustrations of the application of the 
author’s prescriptions. One way or another the Crown took 
ail it could get. 

Sale of Modern financiers arc not always averse from employing 

honours, , policy of thinning the rich by exacting excessive 
revenue (kaHanam), or causing them to vomit their accumu¬ 
lated wealth (vamanam )'Nor is the practice of selling 
honours strange to European politicians, though they do 
not usually care to express themselves in language so plain 
us that used by Chanakya, who says ; — 

‘ Wealthy persons may be requested to give as much of 
their gold as they can. Those who, of their own accord or 
with the intention of doing good, offer their wealth to the 
king shall be honoured with a rank in the court, an umbrella, 
or a turban, or some ornaments in return for their gold.’ '■* 

Taxes on la fortified towns the royal revenue was derived largely 
from taxes on sales, as stated by Megasthenes. In order to 
faeilitate the collection of this inqiortant branch of the 
public ineome, the cardinal rule was laid down that com¬ 
modities should not be sold at the place of growth or manu- 
lactiirc.“ The law required that all articles for sale (excepting 
grain, cattle, and some others) should be brought to the 
toll-house near the toiVn gale, there offered for sale, and if 
sold, taxed. Toll was paid only when actual sale took place. 
The rates of iluty varied widely. Imports from abroad paid, 
as a rule, seven distinct tuxes, aggregating about 20 per 
cent. ; perishable goods, such as fruit and vegetables, were 
charged one-sixth of the value, or ]6f per cent, j while on 
many other classes of wares the rates of duty ranged from 
4 to 10 per cent. Highly priced goods, such as precious 
stones, were assessed on special valuations made by experts. 
All goods brought for sale had to be marked with an official 
stamp. The Greek phrase, otto (rwerypuu, refers to that 
practice.* 


' Ilk. iv, eh. a. 

• Bk. V, eh. 2. 
' Bk. ii, eh. 2:i. 


• Bk. ii, eh. 21, 22. The 
ordinary practice in later times, 
and probably also in the Maurya 
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The Greek observations on the subject of vita! statistics 
are illustrated by the regulations which require the N&garaka, 
or Town Prefect, to register every arrival in or departure 
from his jurisdiction. He was also l>ound to keep up 
a census statement giving in detail for each inhabitant the 
sex, caste, name, family name, occupation, income, expen¬ 
diture, and possessions in cattle. Breaches of the fiscal 
regulations were punishable usually by fine or confiscation, 
but the penalty for wilful false statements was the same as 
that for theft, which might extend to death.’ 

A regular system of excise licences was in force, special 
duties being levied on foreign liquors, including wines from 
Kapisa or Afghanistan. Modern temperance reformers may 
be scandalized by the regulations that 

‘ liquor shops shall consist of many comfortable rooms, 
furnished with cots and seats. The drinking places shall 
possess such comforts as changing seasons require, always 
having garlands of flowers, scent, and perfume 

The Science of Government, we arc told, may be defined 
as the science of punishment (danda niti). The penal code, 
in consequence, was ferociously severe. Tlic d<*lails in the 
treatise amply support the Greek references to the subject. 
As an illustration of the severity of punishment, it may 
sufliee to note that theft by a go\'ernment servant to the 
value of from 8 to 10 panas was pimisbable with death, as 
was theft of a value of from 40 to 50 punas by a non-official 
person.® 

Judicial torture for the purpose of extorting a confession 
was recognized and freely used. Many gruesome regulations 
on the subject are recorded. The general principle laid 
down was that ‘ those whose guilt is believed to be true 
shall be subjected to torture *, of which there were eighteen 
kinds, including seven varieties of whipping. In certain 
cases the victim might be ‘ subjected to one or all of the 
above kinds of torture *. The torture of women was sup- 

age, was to do the stamping with ‘ Bk. U, ch. 85, 86. 

red-lead (sinddni) {Ep. Ind., vii, ’ Bk. il, ch. 25. 

230, with ref.). * 
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posed to be limited to ‘ half the prescribed standard All 
experienced magistrates know how deeply the tradition of 
torturing a prisoner in order to extort a confession is en¬ 
grained in the mind of Indian policemen, and how di/ficnlt 
it is to check the practice even under modern conditions. 

Chanakya’s code not only authorized judicial torture and 
the capital penalty for petty offences, but also prescribed 
mutilation in numerous cases. 

Many matters of interest and curiosity have been neces¬ 
sarily passed over, but the foregoing summary will, it is 
hoped, be suflicient to give the reader a fairly accurate 
notion of the prineiplcs on which the small kingdoms of 
Northern India were administered in the clays of Alexander 
the Great. Although many of the rules in Chanakya’s 
treatise are puerile, and some merely theorctieal, the book 
on the whole was intended to be a practical manual of 
statecraft and administration, and as such it is well 
worth reading. Books like the so-callcd Laws of Manu 
and DharmaSdstras set forth the Brahman ideal—the treatise 
of Chandragupta’s minister openly discards ideals and pre¬ 
sents a plain unvarnished statement of tln^ immoral practice 
of kings and Brahman ministers in the fourth century before 
Christ, prior to the realization of the novel idea of a great 
empire extending over nearly all India.“ 

Chandragupta ascended the throne at an early age, and 
inasmuch as he reigned only twenty-four years, must have 
abdicated or died before he was fifty years of age.“ In this 
brief space of life he did much. The expulsion of the 
Macedonian garrisons, the decisive repulse of Scleukos the 
Conqueror, the subjugation of at least all Northern India 

‘ Hk. iv, cli. 8. The statement in Ttirnour's and 

* Sec App. K. Wi^csinhu'ti vcrHionii of the Mohd- 

* He w»s but u youth when he vamia that ('haiidrugupta reigned 

saw Alexander in 326 or 325 b. c. for thirty*four years is due to a 
(IMutaroh, Alex. eh. 62). copyist's blunder (Hhys Davids* 

‘ This Chandragupta 1 yet so Coins and Meoanres of 

young—HO raised Ceylont p. 41, note), (tciger's 

To mighty empire, us the foi'cst version (chap, v) eorrc(*tly gives 

monarch, tweiity*four years. Huddmst and 

Over subjected herds' Uruhmanical authorities being 

{Mwtrd ItdkshtLHa, Act vii; Wilson, agreed in the matter, the fact may 
ii, p. 246). be accepted lis established. 
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from sea to sea, the formation of a gigantic army, and tlic 
thorough organization of the civil government of a >ast 
empire were no mean aehieveinents. Tiie |)ower of Chandra- 
gupta was so firmly established that it passed peaeefully 
into the hands of his son and grandson, and his allianee was 
courted by the potentates of the Ilellenistie world. Tlii' 

Greek princes made no attempt to renew the aggrc.ssions of 
Alexander and Scleiikos uj)on .secluded India, and were 
content to maintain frien<lly diploinalie and eommercial 
relations with her rulers for three generations.' 

The Maurya empire was not, ns some writers fancy that .\biiencc 
it was, in any way the result of .'VIe.xander’s splendid but 
transitory raid. The nineteen months whieh he spent in innuenee. 
India were consumed in de\astating warfare, and iiis death 
rendered fruitless all his grand eonstruetive i)laus. Cliandra- 
gupta dill not need Alexander’s e.xaniple to teach him what 
empire meant. lie and his countrymen had had before their 
eyes for two centuries the stately falirie of the Persian 
Aehaentenian monarchy, and it was that empire which 
impressed their imagination, and served as the model for 
their institutions, in so far as they were not indigenous. 

The little touches of foreign manners in the court and 
institutions of Chandragupta. whieh ehanec to have been 
noted by our fragmentary authorities, are Persian, not 
Greek j and the Persian title of satrap continued to be used 
by Indian |)ro\ incial gor ernors for ages, down to the close 
of the fourth century of the Christian era.'^ 

The military organization of Chandragupta shows no trace liatiun 
of Ilellenie inlluenee. It is ba.sed upon the ancient Indian 
inodel, and his \ ast host was merely a de\ elopmcnl of the lion, 
consideralile army maintained by the kingdom of Magadlm. 

‘ For tlic eurinus aiieedotc India, wen* ronquered by t'huiidra* 
atHint ttio lanverful aphrodisiae gupta (II) VikramAditya, of the 
<)rug.s sent with other gifts by Oupta dynasty, about A. u. 31H). 
Chandragu|ita to Sec ‘ I’eriiun Inlluenee on .Maurya 

Seleukos, see Phylarehos and India'. Itiit. .tut. (Ifg)5), p. 201. 

Ai>ollonios Dyskolus. in .Midler. A patriotic Hindu critie urges that 
Fragmetila llixloricorum Ortteco- I'handrugupta needed to go no 
Ttim, i, 044. farther for his model than the 

* The 8aku satraps of Saur* story of Daiaratha in the KAiuii' 
fishtra, or KathiAwAr, in Western yana. 
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The Indian kings relied chiefly upon their elephants, and in 
a lesser degree upon chariots and huge masses of infantry ; 
the cavalry being few in comparison and inefficient. Alex¬ 
ander, on the contrary, made no use of elephants or chariots, 
and put his trust in small bo<lics of highly trained cavalry, 
handled with consummate skill and calculated audacity. In 
the art of war he had no successor. The Seleukidan kings 
were content to follow the Oriental .system and put their 
trust in elephants.* 

Jain tradition avers that Chandragupta Maurya was a Jain, 
and that, when a great twelve years’ famine occurred, he 
abdicated,^ accompanied Uhadrabahu, the last of the saints 
called irutakevaHns, to the south, lived as an ascetic at 
Sravana llclgola in Mysore, and ultimately committed suicide 
by starvation at that place, where his name is still held in 
remembrance. In the second edition of this book I rejected 
that tradition and dismissed the tale as ‘ imaginary history ’. 
But on reconsideration of the whole evidence and the objec¬ 
tions urged against the credibility of the story, I am now 
disposed to believe that the tradition probably is true in its 
main outline, and that Chandragupta really alxlicated and 
became a Jain ascetic. The traditional narratives, of course, 
like all such relations, arc open to much criticism, and the 
cpigraphical support is far from conclusive. Nevertheless, 
my present impression is that the tradition has a solid 
foundation on fact.® 

When Chandragupta cither abdicated or died, in the year 
298 B. c., he was succeeded by his son Bindusara. The 
Greek writers, however, do not know his name, and call the 
successor of Chandragupta by appellations which seem to be 

■ Sevan, The llotae oj Seleuctu, tradition in many publications, 
ii, 280. the latest being Mysore and Coorg 

• For abdication procedure, see fromthelnscriptions,1909,pp,3-9. 
Rismdld I, 72. The ex-king is Fleet was equally pereistent on the 
treated ns having died, cannot other side, and has recorded his 
re-enter the capital, and takes views in Ind. Ant., xxi (1802), p. 
a name in religion. Sec Tod's 287 ; Ep. Ind., iii, 171 note ; and 
Annals, Ac., ed. Crooke, Oxford several times in J.if..4.5. See also 
Univ. Press, 1020, vol, i, 4'20; Quart. Jour. Mythic Hoc., Banga. 
vol. iii, 1467, 1500. tore, October, 1922, vol. xiii, pp. 

' Mr. I.«wiB Rice has stoutly 480-47. 
maintained the credibility of I he 
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attempts to transcribe the Sanskrit epithet Amitraghdta, 

* Slayer of foes,* ^—a title which indicates that he was 
a conqueror. The friendly relations between India and 
the Hellenistic jK)wcrs, which had been initiated by Chandra- 
gupta and Seleukos, continued unbroken throu^lioiit the 
reign of Bindusara, at whose court Megusthencs was replaced 
by Deimachos, as ambassador. The new envoy followed his 
predecessor’s example by recording notes on the country to 
which he was accredited, but unfortunately very few of his 
observations have been preserved. When the aged founder 
of the Seleukidan monarchy was assassinated in 280 jj. e., 
his place was taken by his son and colleague Antioehos 
Sotcr, who continued to follow his fatlu r’s policy in regard 
to India. 

The anecdote concerning the correspondence between Com- 
Antioehos and Bindusara, although trivial in itself, is worth 
quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse Antio- 
between the sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia, sotcr. 
Nothing, wc arc told, being sweeter than ligs, Bindusara 
begged Antioehos to send him some ligs and raisin wine, 
and ad<lcd that he would like him also to buy aiwl send 
a professor. Antioehos replied that lie had much plcastirc 
in forwarding the ligs and raisin wine, but regretted that In* 
could not oblige his correspondent with the last-named article, 
because it was not lawful for Greeks to s<“ll a j>rofessor.^ 


' For the Mauryu chronology 
see Anoka, the Buddhist Emperor of 
India tC'laremlon Fress, 3r<l ed., 
190J»), pp. 72, 73, 74. The name 
HiiulusAru is attested hy the Hindu 
I'ishnu Parana, the .Iain Pariii' 
shtaparvan, and the Buddhist 
Mahdvam^a and IHpavamia, The 
variants in other PurAnas seem to 
he merely clerical errors. ‘Eir<V- 

'l>$iloav ftfy yap th rd TlaAififfoSpa, 
i> fiiv M*yaa9ivi)S wput 'Ayhp6KOTTOv, 
M AT}tfta\oi tpui 'AfttrpoxnSrjv riy 

tKfirov ivard vpfaPttav (Strabo, 
ii, 1, 0). The more corrupt form 
Allitroehadcs occuni in some texts, 
and evidently is due to confusion 
between AAAI and AMI. Hegesan- 
dro8, quoted by Athenaios (Miiller, 
Frag. Hist, (irate., vol. iv, p. 421). 


writes which is an 

accurate trunseription of the sup¬ 
posed.Sanskrit originalfbceSch wan- 
l)eek, op. eit., p. 77). Indian kings 
are often known by one or other 
epithet, uvd as a secondary name. 

* ijvTaf it f/auy vtfUfTitoCiaaTai 
inKTty ay$f'^»ti al {“tVTW\ yap, 

Kara riy ’Aptaro'payyiy, 

ydp oyrwt ykvKvrtpuy rwy 

iffydSort' ), 

tt/r ^Afurpox^rriv, Tor rwy 'IvHuy 
ffaaiKia, ypaif,ai ’Avnox^, d(towra 
{^yrjaiy ‘Hyittavipos) wiftipm ain^ yKv- 
Kvv rcij tnxaliai Koi fftyfHaryy Ayopi 
anyra Kai t.V 'Ayrioxoy AynypaifKit— 
•'Iffxafar pty sal yKvKvv diroarcAoD/iiV 
oot, aotpittrif*' vv yufUfioy 

nw\ua9ai ' (Muller, loc. eit.). 
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Kn^assy Ptolemy Philadelphos, who ruled in Egypt from 285 to 
247 n. c., also dispatched an envoy named Dionysios to the 
Indian Court, who, like his colleagues, wrote an account of 
his experiences, which was still available to Pliny in the first 
century of the Christian era.* It is uncertain whether 
Dionysios presented his credentials to BindusSra or to his 
successor, Asoka. 

Canquci>t Nothing is recorded concerning the internal policy of 

li^ccan. Pii*d***>5f®> whose reign lasted for twenty-five years, accord¬ 
ing to the Puranas, nor is any monument or inscription of 
his time known. But there is reason to believe that he 
continued his father’s career of annexation and conquest 
within the borders of India, as indicated by his title or 
secondary name of Amitraghata. The limits of the empire 
ruled by Asoka, son and successor of BindusAra, arc known 
with sufficient accuracy, and it is certain that his dominions, 
including semi-independent protectorates, extended south¬ 
wards to about the latitude of Nellorc (14° 27'N.) and 
included the northern districts of Mysore.® The country 
south of the Narbada cannot have been conquered by Asoka, 
whose only known annexation was that of the kingdom of 
Kalinga, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, unless the 
conquest took place in the early years of his reign, about 
which we possess no information. The twenty-four years of 
the reign of Chandragupta seem to be fully occupied with the 
great events known to have been crowded into them. It is 
difficult to believe that he could have found time to do more 
than climb from obscurity to power, e.xpel the Macedonian 
garrisons, repel the attack of Scleukos, effect a revolution 
and establish a dynasty at Pataliputra, annex a large part 
of Ariana, and extend his dominion from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea. 

* Pliny, Hist, Nat. vi, 17. llic country lietwccn the rivers 

Pliny’s work is believed to have Bhinia and Vedavati, bounded on 
been publislierl in a. d. 77. the west by the Ghats, including 

* Aeeonling to Mr. Rice, ‘ an .Shimoga, Ghitaldroog, Bellary, 
inscription of the twelfth ecnturv, lllmrwnr, Uijapur, and adjacent 
at Randanikke, Shikarpur taluk, parts to the north in Bombay and 
Mysore, deseriiies Kuntala as the the Nizam’s Dominions ’ (Mysore 
province governed by the Mauryas, Gaz. (1897), i, *289). 

This, roughly siwaking, would be 
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The Deccan, or Peninsular India, down to approximately 
the latitude of Ncllorc, must llioreforo, apparently, have been 
subjugated by either Chaiulragupta or Dindusara, because 
it was inherited from the latter by Asoka, whose only 
reeorded war was the conquest of Kalinga ; and it is more 
probable that the conquest of the south was the work of 
Bindusara than that it was effected by his busy father. 
In fact, it may be allirmed with eonlideuee that the conquest 
of the .south actually was effected by Bindusara. TarainUli, 
using no doubt ancient authorities, asserts ixpressiy that 
Bindusara, who continued to be guided by the counsels of 
his father’s minister, Kautilya or Cliatiakya, slew the kings 
and ministers of some sixteen capitals, and thus extended 
his empire from sea to sea. The sixteen stales thus annexed 
cannot possibly have been in Northern India which was 
lirmly held by Chandragupta. That testimony of the 
Tibetan historian is confirmed by the evidence of Mamulanar, 
an ancient Brahman Tamil poet and scholar, wlio refers 
frequently to invasions by the Mauryas in early times. 
The invaders .advanced as far south as .Madura and the 
neighbouring parts of the Tiimevelly District with ' a great 
army ’. Those eoiKpiests in the extreme south were not 
held by the invaders. Asoka’s inscriptions prove that in 
his time the Tamil states were independent neighbours of 
the northern empire, which iueluded a scaillu rn Vieeroyidty 
with its head-<)uarters at Suvariiagin, or (iolden Town, 
presumably situated in the aueieut gold-field near Mask! 
in the Baichur District of the Nizam’s Dominions, where an 
Asoka inscription exists. Faint memories of the .Maurya 
conquest of the south lingered for eeuluries. The early 
Pallava inscriptions claim Asoka as one of the ancestors of 
the Pallava dynasty, and .as late as the seventh century the 
Chalukya monarehs subdued Maurya chiefs in the Konkan.' 

' TAranatli (Schiefner, p. 8»); 7U-*:i). I 'or I lie Maiiryii survivals 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The in Western iialia, see Fleet in 
Beginnings of South 'Indian Uis- Itombag (inzetteer (1806), vol. i, 
(ary, ctl, ii, * Mauryan Invasion ot part II, [ip. 202 -1. Tlie Maski 
South India* (Madras, 1018); inscription will he noticed fnrther 
K. P. ,Tayaswal, * The Empire of under the reign of Asoka, 
Bindusdra ’ {J.B. dc O. Res. Sot., ii. 
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A tradition recorded in an inscription of the twelfth century 
states that Kuntala, a ()roviiice whiclt included the western 
Deccan and the north of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas, 
and the Kadaniba kings claimed descent from Nanda.^ 
The Nanda dynasty undoubtedly was extremely powerful, 
and it would be rash to maintain that the tradition must be 
baseless. If there be any truth in it, the northern attack 
on the south begun long before the time of Bindusara. 
With this brief glance the shadowy figure of Bindusara 
passes from our view, and the next two chapters will be 
devoted to the history of Asoka, who rightfully claims a place 
in the front rank of the great monarchs, not only of India, 
but of the woritl. 


APPENDIX F 

The K.tient of the Cession of Ariana htj Selruhos Nikator to 
Chandragupia Maurya 

The statement in the text that the cession made in 303 n.c. 
by Selcukos Nikator to Chandragupta Muiirya included the 
provinces of the Paropaiiisadae (Kabul), Aria (Herat), Aruebosia 
(Kandahar), and probably (iedrosia (Makian), or a large part of 
that satrapy, is based upon the original authorities, which are 
five in number, namely, Strabo (two passages), Appian, Plutarch, 
Justin, and Pliny. The relevant extracts, being brief, may be 
(pioted in full. All that lias been written by modern autliors on 
the subject is based upon these short extracts. 

(I) The two passages from Strabo are as follows : /luAicrru 

€K Tys <3olCO T^9 TtWi TrtOTOTUTit tlVUl TO. VITO K/>aTO- 

trOo'ovs O' Tw TfHTio Tail' y€U)yfMi<f>n(Ctv ihTtOfi'Ta KC^uXuioj^oi? ire/ii 
T>;5 Tore I'o/it^o/acVj/s ’li'<5u-7/9, i^vtKu c7r^A6*€‘ kui i/v o 

ofiiov ravTijS t« kui rys ’A/juu'^ 9, i)»' VfHts ti) (irirtfui 

Kiiyfvrjv lleVxrat KUTtij^ov* vtrrfpoi' yap 8// kui tj)? ’A/xui'i/5 iroWip' 
f<r\oy oi ’le^of Au)5oi'T< 9 ira^ju Ton* MttK<8oi'<fH’ (Bk. XV, ell. I (India), 
sec. 10 in Miiller and Diibncr's ed.). 

m >1 8t Ttt^ts Tail' t^^i'oii' roiax'Tip irapa p\v Toi' ’li'Sfii' ot 
TTupoiru^i(ra8(U, tali' vttc^ikcitui o llapOTru/iiuo? ofMS, cit’ *Apa;^ojToi 
Vfjot I’OTor, €iT c^c^i/9 irpos V(Wov VtSpotinivol vvy tois oAAojs vpis 
T»/i' TrupoAi'ai' €;^oi’crti'’ awacri irapa tu ttAuti/ Tali' \ij}p{u>v 
Kctrat u ’IrSus. ToiVtaie 8’ [<k /nf/joe?) Twr Tru/ia Tor ’IrSor l^oetrt 
Tiiu ’IrSot, irportpov ovTa \\€p<ro)V, a d<jiitXtro piv o 'A\<$ayBpos 
Tali' 'Aptuvtoi' Kui KaTotKMtf (8 iu 9 orei'COTi/O'aro, c8a>K€ 8i ScAcuko^ o 


' Kiec, Mysore and Cmrgfrom the Jnscriplions (Conslubie, 1009). p. 3. 
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Nuur«)/> %av8pOK<WTi^, crwOtfitvo^ Imyafu'av mu arnXafiun' fX.€<fiaiTai 
irfVTtiKOiTiovi (ibid., Bk. xv, ch. ii, 9). 

(III) Appi&fl writes l Kai 7ov irtimira^ [^cAccaos] tJro» 

Xtfirfffiv XvBpoKorrt^f /tfaciAct rutv ttc/h uitoi- *Ii8an-, fityu tfttXiav 
uiTw »fat Ktjhoi; <rvF<0cTo (Syr. 55), 

(IV) Plutarch, arguiuj? that the accounts of tlu* militnry force 

of the Prasii were not exaggerated, says: au< o.’a 7ji- 

vffA ravra. ’ArSpoKorro? yap iVtc/nii' oi’ toAAw /^unAti'.ruv ^^^AiTai'i 
ir(vratc(HTiovs cAt^ui'ra? €6iu/rt/<raTo, a«u (/t/ritoc pviuiuni- t^i/AoiTu 
Tf/F ’IrSocT/^' itrTfXOfv aira<ray KaTairTp«i>6p(vitq‘ {/l/c.r. <'h. (li?). 

(V) Justin’s testimony is: ‘ [SeleueusJ transituin (Iciiide in 
Indiam fecit, quae post mortem Alexaiidri. vcluti ivn icibus iugo 
servitutis excusso, praefectos eius occideruL Aiictor lilicitalis 
Sandrocottus fuerat . . . cum quo facta paetionc S<‘I<aictis, com- 
positisque in oriente rebus, in bellum Antigoni dcscciidit' (xv, -f). 

(VI) Pliny, when treating of the ln<!us and tlic hoimdarv of 
India, says: ^ Ktenhn pleriquc ah octidciitc non Indo anmc 
determinant, sed adiiciunt qiiutuor satiapias, (h-droso.s, Aracho- 
tas, Arios, Paropamissada.s ’ (Bk. vi, eh. Jhisic (‘d., 1551 
{til. oil. 23) ). 

These texts comprise the wliole of tin* direct eviileiiee on 
the subject. It seems to me self-evident that tiu- tw(» passages 
of Strabo refer to the same event ; and that wlien lie says in 
the first that tiie Indians received from tite Macedonians ’ a large 
part of Arianewhich had been under the rule of the Persians 
up to the time of Alexander, lie liriefly alludes to the cession 
of tlie countries west of the Imius, formerly in the lais.session 
of tile Persians, wliieli .Seletikos ceded to Chaixiraguptu, as 
spceifieally stated in tlie second extract. 

The statements of Appiaii, Plutarcli, and Justin do not deal 
ill terms witli the extent of the cession, but are ol‘ value as 
proving that ,Seleuko.s actually crossed tlie Indus, waged an un- 
sueecssful war, and was obliged to make piaee on conditions 
very favourable to liis adversary, and very unravourabI<‘ to 
liimself. 

Tile observation of Pliny that numerous (pleritfuc) ftuthoiN 
include in India the four satrapies of (iedrosia, Aiaehosia, Aria, 
amKtlie Paro{>anisadae must liave been based on the fact tliat at 
soiiK* |KTiod previous to a. I). 77 , wlicn his liook was }>ublisla‘d. 
those four provinces were actually reckoned as part of Imiia. 
At what time other than tlie perioil of the Maurva liynasty is it 
possible that tliosc provinces should have foimed part of India ? 
Pliny's information about tlie countiy was mainly drawn from 
the writings of Mcgasihencs and the other contemporaries of 
Alexander, Cluindragupta and .Scleukos; and tlie natural intgr- 
pretution of his observation requires us to believe that the four 
satrapies in question were * the large part of Ariane * ceded by 
Seleukos. Kfibul and Kandahfir frequently have been held by 
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the sovereigns of India, and form part of the natural frontier o 
the country. Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly more remote, bm 
can be held with ease by the power in possession of Kabul aiu 
Kandah§r. 

The .satrapy of Gedrosia (or Gadrosia) extended far to th< 
west, and probably only the eastern part of it was annexed b} 
Chundragupta. The Malin range of mountains, which Alcxandei 
exiKTieiiced such <liiTiculty in crossing, would have Airnishec 
a natural boundary. Whether Ohandragupta iindeitook tlu 
administration of the whole of Gedrosia or not, I have no iloiib^ 
that Scleiikos nbandonc<l to him all control over the province, 
amt that it was included by numerous authors in India, aloii^ 
with Aria, Arachosia, and the Paropanisadac ; because Seleukos, 
intent upon the urgent business of crushing Antigonos, was 
constrained to surrender the four outlying satrapies named by 
Pliny, and to concentrate his strength in Central and Westeri: 
Asia. 


APPENDIX G 

The ArthrtstVtira, or KouUllya-Sdstra 

It is more convenient to give the necessary information about 
the Arthasdstra in an Appendix than in cumbrous footnotes. 

A collection of maxims attributed to Chanakya, alias Kautilya, 
or Vishnu-gupta, the Brahman minister of ('hnndmgupta Man- 
rya, has long been known (see Weber, Hist. Indian Liter. 
(Triibner), i>. 210). But the Arthasdstray althougli mentioned 
and quoted by many ancient authors, had wholly disappeared 
from view until Mr. U. Shamasastry (.Shama Sastri), the learne<l 
Librarian of the Oriental library maintained by the IVIaliarujH of 
Mysore, brought to notice a manuscript of the work belonging to 
a pundit in the Tanjore District.* The pundit was good enough 
to <leposit the MS. in the library, along with an imperfect MS. of 
a commentory on the treatis<' by Bhattaswami. The translation 
of certain extracts published by Mr. Sliamasastry in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1905 attracte<I attention, and enabled me to make 
valuable additions to the second edition of this history, published 
in 1908. Two other MSS. of the Sdstra were then fouinl in the 
Munich Library, and another .seems to exist in Calcutta. 

After the publication of the second e<lition of this history in 1908 
several eminent German scholars devoted mueh attention to the 
study of Chanakya's treatise, and Mr. Shamasastry was en- 
eouraged to complete his rough translation, and also to i)rint an 
edition of the text. This translation has now been superseded by 
Mr. Shamasa.stry's revised edition in one bound volume, Bangalore 

' Mr. Shamasastry was later cipul of the Chuinarajendra Sun- 
transferred to Bangalore, as Priii- skrit College. 
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Government Press, 1015, with introductions by Fleet and tlie 
translator, and Index—^pp. xxxii and 543. 

Other scholars have not been slow to avail themselves of New 
Mr. Shamasastry’s valuable pioneer work, and a considerable 
literature is growing up around the text of the Arih<i4(tstrn. **<^*‘^^‘*”®* 
Among the most important of these publications are (1) Studies 
in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the Arthasastra of Kautilya) 
by Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L., vol. i, Longmans, Green 
Sc Co., 1014—a valuable analysis of jwrts of the treatise, 
especially civil law, from a lawyer's jwint of view; (2) Public 
AAministralion in Ancient India by Pramuthnatha Hunerjea 
(Macmillan, lOlG)—a learned and acc'uratc work ; and (3) The 
Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, Book i, by Professi»r 
Benoy Kumar SarkSr (Panini ORicc, Allahabad. 1014). Further 
discussion is bound to illuminate many parts of (he text which 
still remain obscure. 

I have read and utilized the German publications named below, German 
which supply additional references :— dwcus- 

(1) A. Hillebrandt, ‘ Cbcrdas Kautiliyasastra und Verwandtes 
(Sonderab. aus d. 80. Jahresber. d. Schlesischcn Gcselhch. /. luiterl. 

Cultur, Breslau, 1908). 

(2) Prof. Dr. Jolly, Vortrag (lecture), ‘Fin altiiulischcs Lehr- 
buch der Politik ’ (Sonderab. aus d. Verhondlungcn d. Intern. 
Vereinigung /. vergleich. Rechtmissenschoft u.s.ic. in Berlin, zu 
Hei^lberg, 1911, Berlin). 

(3) Same author, ‘ Artha^lstra and Uhnrnuisastrn ' (Z./l.J/.G., 

1913, pp. 40-00). 

(4) Hermann Jacobi, ‘ On the Autliority of the Kuutillya,’ 
translated in Tnd.Ant., 1018, from the (lernian in Sitzungnber. d. 
konigl. preuss. Akatlemkn d. Wisscnschfi/lcn, 1012, No. xxxviii. 

He linds that it is ' the work of the famous minister of Chandra* 
gupta, as established by both external and internal pnmfs 

The researches of the (ierman scholars have clearly established Maurya 
that the ArtliaMstra is a genuine ancient work (ccht und alt) of 
Maurya age, and presumably attributed rightly to Chanakya or ® * 
Kautilya. Professor Keith throws doubt on the authorship of 
Kau^ilyn (J. R. A. S., 1010, pp. 130 -7), and refers to Z. I). M, G,, 

Ixviii, 355-0 by Jolly. The (ieniian verdict, yi <*oiirsc, docs not 
cxchide the {mssibility, or probability, that the existing text may 
contain minor inter)>olations of later date, but the bulk of the 
book certainty dates from the Maurya period. I have pointed 
out that its contents describe the state of things as existing 
immediately before the establishment of the Maurya empire, 
while Mr. Shamasastry suggests that it ma.\’ refer Imck even to 
the pre*Buddhistic age (p. xviii). The book sec’iiis to be based 
on much more ancient treatises now lost, and u good deal of it 
must have been archaic in Maurya times. 

The treatise will continue to give occupation to scholars for 
a long time to come, from many points of view. 

26 M M 
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CHAPTER VI 

ASOKA MAURYA 

According to credible tradition, Asoka-vardhana,‘ or 
Asoka, as he is generally called, served his apprenticeship 
to the art of government during the lifetime of his father, 
Bindusara, as viceroy successively of the North-western 
frontier province and of Western India. He was one of 
several sons, and was no doubt selected by his father, in 
accordance with the usual practice, as Yuvardja, or Crown 
Prince, on account of his ability and fitness for the imperial 
succession. 

Taxila, the capital of the north-western viccroyalty, which 
probably included Kashmir, the Panjab, and the provinces 
to the west of the Indus, was in those days one of the 
greatest and most splendid of the cities of the East, and 
enjoyed a special reputation as the head-quarte rs of Hind u 
learning. The sons of people of all the upper classes, ehiefs. 
Brahmans, and merchants, flocked to Taxila, as to a univer¬ 
sity town, in order to study the circle of I ndian art s and 
sciences, especially medicine. The territory surrounding the 
capital was rich and populous, and, two generations earlier, 
had formed a small independent state, weak enough to be in 
terror of its neighbours, and yet strong enough to render 
Alexander valuable assistance. 

The Greeks, who considered the little state to be well 
governed, noted with interest, and without disapprobation, 
the local customs, which inclu de d polygam y, the exposure of 
the dead to be devoured by vultures, and t he sale in o pen 
markets of maidehswlioTiaS failed to secure husbands in the 
ordinary course.* 

' Vuhnu-PurStM. Aiokniathe the Babytonian practice (Herod, i, 
correct Sanskrit form, but in Pftli 106). Exposure of tlie dead to be 
and some Sanskrit MSS. the dental devoured by vultures was, and still 
s is used. is,aPer8ian(Pftr3l)custom(Herod. 

* Strabo, Bk. xv, cbs. 28 , 02. i, 140). It is practised to this day 
For the marriage-mart, compare in Tibet, and was in ancient times 
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The position of the city on the high road from Central 
Asia to the interior of India fitted it to be the capital of 
the north-west viceroy; and its strategical advantages 
are still recognized. Hasan Abdal, close to its ruins, is 
a favourite ground for the manoeuvres of the Indian army; 
and at Rawalpindi, a few miles to the south-east, a huge 
cantonment guards the road to India against possible Alex¬ 
anders advancing from the north-west. 

Ujjain, the capital of Western India, was equally famous, 
and equally suitable as the scat of a viceregal government. 
Reckoned to be one of the seven sacred cities, viz. Henares 
(Kasi), Hardwar (Maya), Kanehi (Conjccvcram), Ayodhya 
(Oudh), Dvaravati (Dwarka), Mathura, and Ujjain (Avan- 
tika), and standing on the road leading from the busy ports 
of the western coast to the markets of the interior, it com¬ 
bined the advantages of a favourite plaec of pilgrimage with 
those of a great eommereial depot. The city was recognized 
as the head-quarters of Indian astronomy, and longitudes 
were computed from its meridian.’ 

The Ceylonese tradition that Asoka was residing at Ujjain 
when he was summoned to the capital by the news of his 
father’s mortal illness may well be believed ; although no 
credence can be given to the tales which relate that Asoka 
had a hundred brothers, ninety-nine of whom he slew, and so 
forth. These idle stories seem to have been invented by the 
monks chiefly in order to place a dark background of early 
wickedness behind the bright picture of his mature piety. 
Asoka certainly had brothers and sisters alive in the seven¬ 
teenth or eighteenth year of his reign,^ whose households 
were objects of his anxious care; and there is nothing to 
indicate that he regarded his relatives with jealousy. His 
grandfather, Chandragupta,' a man of blood ami iron ’, who 
had fought his way from poverty and exile to the imperial 

the usage of the Liohchhavis of 'See the curious art kle'Oojync’ 
Vaishli, who appear to have Ijeen in Yule and liurnell, GUmary of 
eitherTibetansoracognatepeopie Anffo-Indittn H'ords. 

(fnd. Ant., 1903, p. 233). See also ■ ‘ Fourteenth year’, according 
S.C. Vidyabhusena, ‘ The Licehavi to the inscriptions, reckoning from 
Race of Ancient India *{J.A. S, B., the coronation, 
voi. ixxx, part 1 (1902j, No. 2). 
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throne, naturally was beset by jealousies and hatreds, and 
constrained to live a life of distrustful suspicion. But Asoka, 
who was born in the purple, and inherited an empire firmly 
established by half a century of masterful rule for two 
generations, presumably was free from the ‘ black care ’ 
which haunted his ancestor. His edicts display no sense 
of insecurity or weakness from first to last; and the pro¬ 
bability is that he succeeded peaceably in accordance with 
his predecessor’s nomination. It is, however, possibie that 
the northern tradition which testifies to a contest for the 
succession between Asoka and Susima, his eldest brother, 
may be founded on fact. It has more historical appearance 
than the stories told by the monks of Ceylon.^ 

Inasmuch as the reign of Asoka lasted for fully forty 
years, he must have been a young man when, in or about the 
year 278 b.c., he undertook the government of the vast 
empire which had been won and kept by his grandfather and 
father. Nothing is recorded concerning the first eleven or 
twelve years of his rule, which presumably were spent in the 
current work of administration. His solemn coronation did 
not take place before the year 269 B. c., about four years 
after his accession, and this fact is almost the only circum¬ 
stance which supports the notion that his succession was 
disputed. The anniversary of his coronation was always 
celebrated with ceremony, and specially marked by the 
pardon and release of prisoners.* 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, or in the ninth, as 
reckoned from the coronation, Asoka embarked upon the 
one aggressive war of his life of which a record exists, and 
rounded off his dominions by the conquest of the kingdom 
of Kalinga, the strip of territory extending along the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal from the Mahunadi to the Godavari. 
The cami>aign was wholly successful, and Kalinga became 
an integral part of the Maurya dominions. Two special 

> Asoka, !(rd c<l., p. 240. which also gives a summary of 

* For the chronology see Asoka, the legends, and a complete trans- 
the Bw^ist Emperor of India lation of the inscriptions. 
(Clarendon Press, ard cd., 1020); 
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edicts published a few years later show that the adniiiiistra- 
tion of the newly acquired territory caused much anxiety 
to the emperor, who, like all sovereigns, sometimes was not 
well served by his olficers. The royal instructions, which 
enjoined just and paternal government, and specially insisted 
on sympathetie taetful treatment of the wilder tribes, were 
disregarded at times by ollicials, who had to be warned that 
disobedience of orders was not the way to win the favour 
of either heaven or their master. 

The kingdom of Kalinga had maintained a considerable 
military force, which was estimated by Megasthcncs as num¬ 
bering 60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, and 700 war elephants. 
The opposition offered to the invaders was so stubborn that 
the conquest involved immeasurable suffering. The victor 
records with sorrow that 150,000 persons were carried into 
captivity, 100,000 were slain, and that many times that 
number perished from famine, pestilence, and the other 
calamities which follow in the train of armies. 

The sight of all this misery and the knowledge that he 
alone had caused it smote the conscience of Asoka, and 
awakened in his breast feelings of ‘ remorse, profound 
sorrow, and regret ’. These feelings crystallized into a stead¬ 
fast resolve that never again should ambition lead liim to 
inflict such grievous wrongs upon his fellow creatures ; and 
four years after the conquest he was able to declare that 
‘ the loss of even the hundredth or the thousandth part of 
the persons who were then slain, carried away captive, or 
done to death in Kalinga would now be a matter of deep 
regret to his Majesty ’. 

The king acted up to the principles which he professed, 
and abstained from aggressive war for the rest of his life. 
About this time he came under the influence of Buddhist 
teaching, his devotion to which increased more and more as 
the years rolled on. The ‘ chiefest conquest ’, he declares, is 
that won by the Law of Piety, and he begs his descendants 
to rid themselves of the popular notion that conquest by 
arms is the duty of kings j and, even if they should find 
themselves engaged in warfare, he reminds them that they 
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might still flml pleasure in patience and gentleness, and 
should regard as the only true conquest that which is 
effected through the Law of Piety, or Duty.* 

Asoka from this time forth made it the business of his 
life to employ his unlimited autocratic power over a vast 
empire in the teaching, propagation, and enforcement of the 
ethical system, which he called the Law of Piety or Duty 
{dhamma or dharma), and had learned chiefly from his 
Buddhist instructors. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth years of his reign he 
decided definitely upon his line of action, and proclaimed 
the principles of his government to his people in a series of 
edicts engraved upon the rocks, including Minor Rock Eldict I 
and the Fourteen Rock Edicts, and laying down the general 
rules which must guide the conduct of the lieges. 

These extraordinary documents were followed by others 
specially concerning the conquered province of Kalinga, the 
purport of which has been referred to above. The earliest 
of the whole series seems to be Minor Rock Edict I, a short 
document, known in seven slightly variant forms. From it, 
ns read with the longer compositions, we learn that Asoka 
was a lay disciple (upusaka) for more than two and a half 
years after his conversion to Buddhism, and that during that 
period he did not exert himself strenuously.* But more than 
a year before the issue of his proclamations he had joined 
the Monastic Order (namgha) and had begun to devote 
earnest effort to promoting the cause of religion. The 
]>ceuliar edict, known as the Bhabru or Second Bairat Rock 
Edict, in which the king enumerates seven passages of the 
scriptures as specially meriting the attention of both the 
clergy and the laity, apparently belongs to the same time.* 

' Rock Edict XIII. adoratcur des trois Joysux (tri- 

• Compare the case of the king ratna) et il jounit le r6le de grand 
of Samufata (llie delta of the ou-po-soun-kia (oup^aka) ’ (Cha- 
Brahmaputm), in the seventh vannes,ifeItg*«erfmiHenI*,p.l28). 
century: ' BhabrQ, not Bhfibra, is cor. 

‘ Le roi de wt Ctat s'appelnit rect. The inscription comes from 
Uohmo-chi‘po-tcKa (Rajabnatta one of the Bairftt bills, distant 
[Watters, II, 188, and J. Proc. about 12 miles from the camping- 
.t.5.B., 1914, p. 87]); ee souve- ground at Bhabrli(Prog. Rep. 
rain se trouvait ftre un fervent I)', Circle, 1909“10, para. 10). 
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In the year 249 B. c., when he had occupied the throne for ^ 
about twenty-four years, Asoka made a solemn pilgrimage Pilgrim- 
to the most sacred spots in the Buddhist Holy Land. 

Starting from Pataliputra, the capital, he advanced north¬ 
wards along the royal road to Nepfil, the course of which is 
marked by hve great monolithic pillars,* through the districts 
now known as Muzaffarpur and Champaran, until he ap¬ 
proached the base of the outer Himalayan range. 

Probably he then turned westwards, without crossing the Birth- 
hills, and first visited the famous Lumbiin Garden—the 
Bethlehem of Buddhism—where, according to the legend, 
the pains of travail came upon Maya, and she gave birth to 
Buddha as she stood under a tree. At this s])ot liis guide 
and preceptor, Upagupta, addres.seil Asoka and said : ‘ Here, 
great king ! was the Venerable One born.’ A pillar inscribed 
with these words, still as legible as when they were incised, 
was set up by Asoka to preserve the memory of his visit, 
and stands to this day.^ 

In due course Saint U})aguptu led his royal disciple to Other 
Kapiiavastu, the home of Buddha’s childhood, now in the 
Tarfii; ® to Sarnath, near Benares, the scene of the Master’s 
first success as a preacher ; to Sravasti, where lie lived for 
many years ; ^ to the Bodhi tree of Gaya, w here he overcame 
the powers of darkness ; and to Kusinagara, where he died.* 


‘ Dakhira; Lauriy&-Aruraj(Ka- 
dhiah); l^uriyfi-Nandangurh (.Ma- 
thiah); lUmpurwa (2). 

* The latest revised translation 
is given in Asoka, 'Ird ed.. p. 221, 
with a facsimile of the text. 

* Probably Piprawain the north 
of the Basti district, on the fron¬ 
tier (Mukherji and V. A. Smith, 
Kxploraiiatm in (he Sepalese Tardis 
Arch. Survey, Imp. Ser.. vol. xxvi, 
Calcutta, 18U7). The Kapiiavastu 
of Iliuen Tsung certainly is repn-- 
sented by Tilauru Kfit and neigh¬ 
bouring ruins, in the Nepalese 
Tarai, aliout 10 miles to the NW. 
of Piprflwa. 

* On upper course of the UaptI, 
perhaps ^mheth-Maheth on the 
boundary of the Gonda and Bah- 
ruieh Districts. Inscriptions dis¬ 


covered by the Arehueologieal 
IX'pt. seem to identify the site 
(Anmial Hep. A. .S'., 1008-9, p. 
1:J7). The dillieulty is that the 
site does not suit the indications 
given by the 1 hinese pilgrims (see 
J.H.A.S., 1WK>. pp. 1-24). 

* In Nepal, beyond the first 
range of hilKs (J. 'H. A. S., Jan., 
1002), as 1 still think. H. H. 
(ienerul Kliadga Shuinsher Jang 
Bahadur agrees with me in placing 
Kusinagara in Nepal, and Udieves 
the site to be at the junction of the 
Little, or Kastern, IlaptI (Aehira- 
vati) with the Gandak (lliranyu- 
vati). Ills |M)sition is farther west 
than that which I had selerted, 
but almost in the same latitude, 
and is very likely to be correct 
{Fionetr Mail, Allahabad, Feb. 20, 
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At a)! these holy places the king granted liberal endowments, 
and set up memorials, some of which have come to light in 
these latter days, after long ages of oblivion. 

Although a modern student may feel diificulty in believing 
that Asoka could have assumed monastic vows and robe 
while still exercising autocratic control over a vast empire, 
there is no doubt about the fact that he did so. Nine 
centuries later the Chinese pilgrim I*tsing noted that the 
image of Asoka was clothed in a monk's garment of a par* 
ticular pattern.^ The incongruity involved according to our 
notions in an emperor turning monk, without abdicating, did 
not strike I*tsing, who was familiar with the exactly similar 
case in his own country of the Emperor Wu*ti or Hsiao Yen, 
the first of the Liang dynasty, who was a devout Buddhist, 
and adopted the monastic garb on two occasions, in a. d, 527 
and 529.*^ A less exact parallel is supplied by the story of 
a Jain king of Western India in the twelfth century, who 
assumed the title of ‘ Lord of the Order ’, and at various 
periods of his reign bound hinrself by vows of continence and 
abstinence.* A Buddhist monk is always at liberty to return 
to lay life, and it is probable that Asoka retired to a monastery 
from time to time for a sliort perio<l, making suitable arrange¬ 
ments for carrying on the administration during his retreat. 
There is some reason to believe that Minor Rock Edict I and 
the Bhabru Edict were issued while the emperor was thus 
in retreat at Bairilt. It is easy to understand that an all* 
lK>wcrful monarch could have arranged the apparent diificulty 


11)04). The discovery in the large 
stiipa behind the NirvAna temple 
near Kusi& of tin inscribed copper 
plate bearing Die wonls [;;artm} 
rvdna‘ChaUye tdmra-patta Hi has 
revived and supported the old 
theory that the remains near Kasift 
ill the east of the Gorakhpur Dis¬ 
trict represent Ku^inagara (Pur- 
giter, J. R. A. S., 1018, p. 152). 

But that theory is untenable, 
because Kusinagam was, and long 
had been, descried in the time of 
the Chinese pilgiims, whereas 
building was continuous at Kasift 
all through the Gupta period and 


afterwards. In all probability the 
establishment near Kasift, which 
appears to have been subordinate 
to t he moiiast cry of t he I lecease at 
Ku&inagara, was also known as 
a parinivdna-chaitya. .Sec my 
article on Kuiinagara in Hastings, 
Encycl. o/ Religion and Ethics, 

' Takakusu, transl. of I-tsing, 
A Record of Buddhist Practices^ 
p. 78. 

* Giles, Hist. Chinese Liter.^ 
1901, p. 188; Ind. Ant., 1008, 
p. 280. 

* Biihicr, Ind, Ant., vi, 
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to his satisfaction in more ways than one. Asoka distinctly 
adopted the position of ruler of both church and state during 
the last twenty-five years of his life, just as Charlemagne did 
long afterwards in Europe. 

In or about the year 248 b.c., when he had been on the 
throne for some thirty years, Asoka began the com|x>sition 
of a fresh series of documents, the Seven Pillar Edicts, which 
reiterated his earlier teaching and conclude with a formal 
retrospect of the measures adopted by him in furtherance 
of the ethical reforms which he had at heart. They also 
include a concise code of regulations concerning the slaughter 
and mutilation of animals, practices which he regarded with 
abhorrence. 

The retrospect, strange to say, takes no notice of the 
foreign missions. Nor does it mention the Council of 
Buddhist elders, which was held at the capital at some time 
in his reign mainly for the purpose of suppressing schism in 
the church. It seems likely that the Council may have been 
convoked after the publication of the Pillar Edicts, but I can¬ 
not explain the failure to commemorate tlie foreign missions 
which occupy a prominent place in the Uock Edicts. 

The fact of the convocation of a Council is attested by 
such a large body of tradition that it may be accepted 
without hesitation, even though none of the alleged details 
can be regarded as historical. The Surnfith Edict (with its 
variants), which was specially directed against the cardinal 
sin of schism, was issued, 1 think, as a result of the Councirs 
proceedings. I do not accept the Ceylonese date for the 
(ouneil, namely, 236 a.b., equivalent, according to my 
chronology, to 251 b.c., and am of opinion that the Council 
assembled at some time in the last ten years of the reign.^ 

The extent of the enormous empire governed by Asoka 
can be ascertained with approximate accuracy. On the 
north-west, it extended to the Hindu Kush mountains, and 

' For the references concerning ('eyionesc chronology in footnotes, 
each class of the Edicts, sec Biblio* Sec my olMcrvat ions on the Bud- 
sraphy at the end of this chapter, dhist Councils In./. 1901, 

It is impossible for me to discuss pp. 142-58. 
the credibility of the dates in the 
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included most of the territory now under the rule of the 
King of Afghinistcln, as well as the whole, or a large part, 
of BalQchist&n, and all Sind. The secluded valleys of SuwSt 
(Swat) and Biljaur probably were more or less thoroughly 
controlled by the imperial officers, and the valleys of Kash¬ 
mir and Nepal certainly were integral parts of the empire. 
Asoka built a new capital in the vale of Kashmir, named 
Srinagar, at a short distance from the city which now bears 
that name.* 

Atoka in In the Nepal valley, he replaced the older capital Manju 

Nepal, pjtan, by a city named Patan, Lalita Patan, or Lalitpur, 
which still exists, 2| miles to the south-east of Kath: landQ, 
the modern capital. Lalita Patan, which subsequently 
became the seat of a separate principality, retains the 
special Buddhist stamp impressed upon it by Asoka. His 
foundation of the city was undertaken as a memorial of the 
visit which he paid to Nepal, in 250 or 249 B. c., when he 
undertook the tour of the holy places. He was accompanied 
by his daughter Charumati, who adopted a religious life, and 
remained in Nepal when her imperial father returned to the 
plains. She founded a town called Devapatana, in memory 
of her husband Devapala Kshatriya, and settled down to 
the life of a nun at a convent built by her to the north of 
Pasupatinath, which bears her name to this day. Asoka 
treated Lalita Patan as a place of great sanctity, erecting 
in it live great stupas ; one in the centre of the town, and 
four others outside the walls at the cardinal points. All these 
monuments still exist, and differ conspicuously from more 
recent cdiliccs. Some minor buildings arc also attributed to 
Asoka or his daughter.* 

' SU'in. liajataranginit transl., is called Ipi Tuda by Mr, Bendall 
Bk. I, V. lOl; vol.ii, pp. 400,4II. (.4 Journey m Nepal, p. 12). Old- 
The position of Asoka’s capital Held writes the iiaino Epi, or Zimpi 
is marked by the site known as Tandu, and the llesidency Clerk 
Pancirethan,* Old Town \ situated writes it Impi. Zimpi Tandu 
about ,S miles above modern .Srina- appears to be eorrect (Ldvi, /.e 
Bar, to which the ancient name Aepol, vol. i, pp. 263, _ .TOl ; 
lias been transferred. ii, pp. 1-2, 844). This building, 

• Oldheld, 6’Ae(eAe»/ro»i Nipal, although now inside the town, 
ii, 11)8, 24(1-52 ; Im. Ant. xiii, is outside the old line of walls. 
412. The northern alRpa at Patan 
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Eastwards, the empire comprised the whole of Bengal 
(Vanga) as far as the mouths of the Ganges, where T&m- 
ralipti,^ the modern Tamiuk, was the principal port. The 
strip of coast to the north of the Godavari river, known as 
Kalinga, was annexed in 261 b. c. Farther south, the 
Andhra kingdom, between the Godavari and the Krishna 
(Kistna), appears to have been in some measure subordinate 
to the Emperor, though administered by its own RAjas. 
On the south*cast, the N. Peniuir river may be regarded as 
the limit of the imperial jurisdiction. 

The Tamil states extending to the extremity of the 
Peninsula, and known as the ('hola and Pandya kingdoms, 
certainly were independent, as were the Keralaputra and 
Satiyaputra states on the south-western, or Malabar coa.st.* 
The southern frontier of the empire may be described 
approximately as a line drawn from tlie mouth of the 
Pennar river near Nellore on the eastern coast through 
Cuddapah and to the south of t'hitahlroog (N. lat. 14® 16', 
K. long. 76® 24') to the river Kalyanapuri on the western 
coast (about N. lat. 14®), which forms tiie northern boundary 
of the Tuluva country.® 

The wilder tribes on the north-western frontier and in the 


jungle tracts of the Vindhya mountains separating Northern 
from Southern India seem to have eiijoyed a limited auto¬ 
nomy under the suzerainty of tlie paramount power. The 


‘ T&mrulipti seems to lx* u 
Sanskritized form of Prakrit 
Tftmal-itti, which is equivalent to 
clftssicul Tamil Tirumida, i. c. 
Dramidu. The original forms 
would have been Tiramidatti and 
Dramldudatti (K. P. .layaswal in 
Ind. AnL, 1914. p. 04). 

* Rock Edicts n, Xill. 

* I cOnnot agree with Fleet 
{J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 90' n.)that 
Minor Rock Edict II, of which 
three texts exist in N. Mysore, was 
addressed to a foreign power. 
Rock Edict II clearly states that 
the neighix)uring or frontier states 
included the Cholos, PAndyas, 
Keralaputra, and Satiyaputra. 
R. G. Bhandarkar (Indian Kevieir, 
«)unc,l909) would place the .Satiya- 


piitru state near I’uonu, because 
fainilies of several castes in the 
l\H>nu district still b<‘ur the name 
Sdtpute. Rut the edict grouM the 
.Satiyupulras with the Tamil 
{)owers, and 1 hold that their 
country may be identifted with 
the .Satyumangalam sub-division 
of the Vomibatore District and 
some adjoining territory (see note 
on p. 194, poHt). 1 still believe 
that the Maurya empire, including 
lK)th territories directly adminis¬ 
tered and regions attached only by 
an ill'de(liK*d protectorate, ex¬ 
tended to the south until it 
impinged on the frontiers of the 
ancient, wclbcstablishcd Tamil 
kingdoms. 
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empire comprised therefore, in modern terminology, AfgliaU' 
istun south of the Hindu Kush, Baluchistlin, Sind, the valley 
of Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the whole of 
India Proper, except the southern extremity. 

The central regions seem to have been governed directly 
from Pataliputra under the king’s personal supervision. The 
outlying provinces were administered by viceroys, of whom, 
apparently, there were at least four. The ruler of the north¬ 
west was stationed at Taxila, and his jurisdietion may be 
assumed to have included the Panj&b, Sind, the countries 
l)cyond the Indus, and Kashmir. The eastern territories, 
including the conquered kingdom of Kalinga, were governed 
by a vieeroy stationed at Tosali, the exact position of which 
has not been ascertained. The western provinces of Malwa, 
Gujarat, and Kathiawar were under the government of 
a prince, whose head-quarters were at the ancient city of 
Ujjain ; and the southern provinces, beyond the Narbada, 
were ruled by the fourth viceroy.^ 

Asoka was a great builder ; and so deep was the impression 
made on the popular imagination by tlic extent and magnifi¬ 
cence of his architectural works that legend credited him 
with the erection of eighty-four thousand stupas^ or sacred 
cupolas, within the space of three years. When Fa-hien, the 
first Chinese pilgrim, visited Pataliputra, the capital, at the 
l)Cginning of the fifth century in the reign of Chandragupta 


* The Mysore versions of Minor 
Uock hMict I convey the com¬ 
mands of Asoka to the oilicinls of 
a town named Isila, probably 
represented by an ancient site near 
the places where the inscriptions 
exist, through the Prince and 
onicials of Suvnrnogiri—that is to 
say, the comnuiiuls received from 
Asoka were issued from Suvurna- 
giri by the Prince and high ollleers 
residing there. I understand that 
Kuvarnagiri was somewhere in the 
south, and that the Prince was 
Asoka's Viceroy of the Deccan. 
Fleet guesses that Suvaraagiri 
should be ident itlcd with Sdngir at 
Old RAjgir in Magadha, and on 
that laisis eIatM)rates a theory that 


Asoka was living in retirement at 
that plai^ {J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 
981-1010). 1 cannot find any 

evidence that Asoka abdicated, 
and I prefer to believe that Suvar- 
nagiri Golden Hillwas situ- 
otet! somewhere in one of the 
ancient goldfields. Maski, where 
the Asoka inscription was dis¬ 
covered in 1915, Is situated in a 
country which * abounds in numer¬ 
ous ancient gold workings' (//;/• 
derabad Archaeol. Series, No. 1, 
1915), and was an important 
settlement even in the late neo¬ 
lithic period {Foote CoU* Indian 
Prehistoric, vol. of notes, pp. 01, 
125, 126). 
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VikramSditya, the palace of Asoka was still standing, 
and was deemed to have been wrought by siiiwriiatural 
agency. 

‘ The royal palace and halls in the midst of the city, which 
exist now as of old, were all made by the spirits which he 
employed, and which piled up the stones, reared the walls 
and gates, and executed the elegant earving and inlaid 
sculpture work, in a way which no human hands of this 
world could accomplish.’ 

These stately buildings have all vanished, and their 
remains lie buried for the most part beyond liope of recovery 
deep below the silt of the Ganges ami Son rivers, overlaid 
by the East India Railway, the city of I’atna. and the civil 
station of Bankipore. The excavations in progress have 
already revealed enough to attest the sid>stantial truth of 
the |)ilgrim’s enthusiastic description, and 1 myself have seen 
two huge and finely carved sandstone capitals—one with 
the acanthus-leaf ornament—dug up near Bankipore. 

The numerous and magnilleent monasteries founded by 
Asoka have shared the fate of his palaces, and arc ruined 
l)cyond recognition. 

The only buildings of the Asokan period which have SSiichi 
escaped destruction, and remain in a state of tolerable 
preservation, arc those forming the celebrated group of 
slupaii, or cupolas, at and near Sanclii, in t'entral India, 
not very far from Ujjain, where Asoka held court as viceroy 
of the west before his accession to the throne. The clalmr- 
ately carved gateways of the railing roiiml the principal 
monument, which have been so often described and figured, 
may have been constructed to the oriler of the great Maurya, 
and certainly are not much later than his lime. 

The massive monolithic sandstone pillars, inseriljed and Mono- 
uninscribed, which Asoka erected in large numbers through- 
out the home provinces of the empire, some of which are 
50 feet in height, and about 50 tons in weight, are not only 
worthy monuments of his magnificence, but also of the 
highest interest as the earliest known examples of the Indian 
stone-cutter’s art in architectural forms. The design is 
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a highly improved adaptation of a Persian model, and the 
mechanical execution is perfect.' 

The caves with highly polished walls excavated in the 
intensely hard quartzose gneiss of the Barabar hills near 
Gaya by order of Asoka, for the use of the Ajivika ascetics, 
an extremely ancient penitential order distinct from both the 
Jains and the Buddhists, recall Egyptian work by the 
mastery displayed over intractable material.® 

The most interesting monuments of Asoka are his famous 
inscriptions, more than thirty in number, incised upon rocks, 
boulders, cave-walls, and pillars, which supply the only safe 
foundation for the history of his reign, and must be bricHy 
described before I can enter upon the discussion of his 
doctrine and policy. The more important documents, which 
expound fully both his principles of government and his 
system of practical ethics, supply many interesting autobio¬ 
graphical details. The shorter documents include dedica¬ 
tions, brief commemorative records, and other matter ,* but 
all, even the most concise, have interest and value.? 

The area covered by the inscriptions comprises nearly the 
whole of India (see map), extending from the Himalayas to 
Mysore, and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. 

All the documents are written in various forms of Prakrit, 
that is to say, vernacular dialects closely allied to both 
literary Sanskrit and the Pali of the Ceylonese Buddhist 


• Sec Asoka, 8rd ed., pp. 117- 
24; A History of Fine Art tn India 
and Ceylon, pp. 20, 50-62, Pis. II, 
XIU, and Figs. 28, 29 : and * The 
Monolithic Pillars or Columns of 
Asoka ’, Z. D. M. G., 1911. pp. 221- 
40. Sir .7. 71. Marshall speaks of 
the * extraordinary precision and 
accuracy which characterizes all 
Maurya work, and which has 
never, we venture to say, been 
surpassed even by the finest work¬ 
manship on Athenian buildings' 
{Annual Rep. A. S., 1006-7,p. 80). 

• The Ajivikas were not Vaish- 
navas, as has been supposed 
(Bhandarkar, ' Epigr^hic Notes 
and Questions *, in J. Bo. R. A. S., 
vol. XX, 1902 ; and Ind. Ant., 


1012, pp. 00, 286). See also the 
summary of the doctrines of the 
sect in the SdmaAAaphala SuUa, 
transl. by Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha (1809, p. 71), and 
llocrnle’s exhaustive article, s.v. 
in Encycl. Religion and Ethics, 
vol. i (1008). The Ajivikas were 
the forerunners of the Di^aml>arB 
Jains, and practically identical 
with them. See J.K.A.S., 1018, 
pp. 669-74. 

' All the documents describe 
the Emperor by his titles only, 
with the single exception of the 
Mask! inscription which specifies 
his personal name, Asoka. Its 
opening words are Devdnampiyasa 
Asokasa. 
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books, but not identical with either.* They were therefore 
obviously intended to be read and understood by the public 
generally, and their existence presupposes a widely diffused 
knowledge of the art of writing. The inscriptions designed 
for public instruction were placed either in suitable positions 
on high roads or at frequented places of pilgrimage where 
their contents were ensured the greatest possible publicity. 

Two recensions of the Fourteen Rock Edicts, inscribed on 
rocks at places near the north-western frontier of India, were 
executed in the script locally current, now generally known 
to scholars as the Kharoshthi; which is a nio<lilied form of 
an ancient Aramaic alphabet, written from right to left, 
introduced into the Panjab during the period of Persian 
domination in the fifth and fourth centuries n. c. All the 
other inscriptions are incised in one or other variety of the 
early Brahmi alphabet, from which the Devanagarl and 
other forms of the modern script in Northern and Western 
India have been evolved, and which is read from left to 
right.* 

The inscriptions readily fall into eight classes, which may 
he arranged in approximate chronological order as follows :— 

I. The Minor Rock Edicts, of which No. I is found in seven 
•eeensions, all probably dating from 257 B. e., a little before 
he Fourteen Rock Edicts. No. II may be .somewhat later. 

II. The Bhabru Edict, of about the same date ns .Minor 
Hock Edict I. 

HI. The Fourteen Rock Edicts, in seven recensions, dating 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal ye ars, as reckoned 
from the coronation, corresponding roughly to 257, 256 B. e, 

IV. The. two Kalinga Edicts, issued probably in 256 B. e., 
aiul concerned only with the newly conquered province. 

V. The three dedicatory Cave Inscriptions at Barabar near 
Gaya, 257 and 250 B.c. 

* Grierson holds that Pali, the * Prof. Rapson is of opinion 
language of the Southern Buddhist that * the region in which Iroth the 
scriptures, is a literary form of the Kharosthf and the Hrahmt seripts 
ancient lavage spoken at Tak* were at home may lie fairly iden- 
*nMil6. This aecounts for its tified with the ,lalandhar District 
striking resemblance to Pais&chl of the Punjab'(d. K, A,&'., 1905, 
Prakrit (/nd. Anl. 1915, p. 227 n.), p, 810), 
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VI. The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, 249 b. c. 

VII. The Seven Pillar Edicts, in six recensions, 243 an< 
242 B. c. 

VIII. The Minor Pillar Edicts, about 240 b.c., or later. 

The first Minor Rock Edict presents more difficulties ii 

iiitcrpretation than any other Asoka document. Thesi 
difficulties are being solved gradually, and it is now certaii 
that the edict docs not include a date.* Its high value for the 
])crsonal history of Asoka has been referred to above 
Edict No. II is merely a short summary of the Law oi 
Dharma. 

The Bhabru Edict is of the first importance in the historj 
of the Buddhist Canon, because it enumerates seven passages 
in the scriptures which the emperor judged to merit the 
special attention of his people. All the passages have now 
been identified.* Asoka may have been residing at one ol 
the Bairilt monasteries when he caused this unique document 
to be prepared. 

The Fourteen Rock Edicts contain an exposition ol 
Asoka’s principles of government and ethical system, caeli 
edict being devoted to a special subject. The different 
recensions vary considerably, and some do not include all 
the fourteen edicts. The whole series, in all its varieties, 
is confined to remote frontier provinces, which were under 
the government of viceroys. The emperor evidently was ol 
opinion that in the home provinces, under his immediate 
control, it was not necessary to engrave his instructions on 
the rocks, other and more convenient methods of publica¬ 
tion being available. But many years later he perpetuated 
his revised code in the home provinces also by incising it 

* Three recensions of Minor in the Jabulpur (Jubbulpore) Dis- 
Rock Edict I exist in Northern trict, Central Provinces ; and 
Mysore at localities near one Bair&t in the Jaipur State, R&jpu* 
another, namely, Siddftpura,Ju^in* lAna. Minor Hock £di^ II is 
ga-R&mcivara (14'^ 50' N. lat., added to the Mysore texts only« 
76^ 48' K. long.) and Brahmagiri, * The Bh&brQ Edict is ineised on 
and one in the Nizam’s Dominions a boulder, now in Calcutta, which 
at Maski,45 miles NW. fromSidd&* was removed from the top of a hill 
pura. 'i'he other three are at at Bairftt. Minor Rock Eklict I Is 
Sahasrftm (Sasseram) in the ShA* incised on a rock at the foot of an 
hftbftd District, Bih&r ; RQpnAth, adjoining hill. 
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upon several of the monolithic monumental pillars which it 
was his pleasure to erect in numerous localities.! The 
(lilliculty of obtaining the fine saiidstonc needed for the 
pillars may account for the fact that the area of their 
distribution is much smaller than that of the rock-inscrip¬ 
tions. 

The two Kalinga Edicts arc special supplements to the 
series of the Fourteen Rock Edicts intended to lix llic 
principles on which the adinitiistratioji of the newly con¬ 
quered province and the wild tribes dwelling on its Ixmlers 
shf)uld be conducted. They were substituted for certain 
edicts (Xos. XI, XII, XIII) of the regular scries, which were 
omitted from the Kalinga recension, as being unsuitable for 
local promulgation. 

The three Cave Inscriptions at Rarahar in the Gaya 
District, the Goratha-giri of the Mahahharata,^ arc merely 
brief dedications of costly cave dwellings for the use of 
a monastic sect known as Ajivika, the members of which 
went about naked, and were noted for ascetic practices of 
the most rigorous kind. These records arc chiefly of interest 
IS a decisive proof that Asoka was sincere in his solemn 
Icclaration that he honoured all sects ; for the Ajivikas 
vcrc extreme fatalists, having little or nothing in common 
with the Huddhists. 


The two Tarai Pillar Inscriptions, although extremely 
brief, are of much interest for many r<‘asons, one of which 
is that they prove beyond question the trutli of the literary 
tradition that Asoka performed a solcmr» pilgrimage to tlie 


sacred spots of the Buddhist 1 
or Padaria, inscription, which 

' The |K>sitions of the Fourteen 
Hock K(UcU are; (1) Sh&hb&z- 
gaflu, in the V'usufzf country, 
40 miles north-cast of Posh&war; 
(2) .MAnsahra or MAnserA, in Ha- 
zArA District (UraiA), PanjAb, the 
KhanMhthI script being used at 
t>oth these places; (3) KAts!, in 
tl»e Ixiwcr Ktmithiyus, l.i miles 
west from Mussooiie (.Munsilrl); 
(4) SopArAJnThAnADistrict.ncar 
Uomhay ; (5) the GirnAr hill, near 


loly Land. The Rummindci, 
is in absolutely perftTt pre- 

JunAgarh, in tlie KAthiAwAf penin¬ 
sula ; (0) near Dhuuli, to the south 
of Hhuvanesvar in the Cuttack 
(Kutak) District, Orissa ; and (7) 
at Jaugada in thcGaiijAin District, 
Madras. The last two places were 
included in Kalinga ; and the two 
Kalinga Edicts arc added as 
up|>endices to the Dhauii and 
Juugada texts. .See map, 

» See J. B. 0. Res, Soc. 1, 130- 
71. 
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servation, lias the great merit of determining, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, the exact position of the famous 
Luinbini Garden, where, according to the legend, Gautama 
Buddha first saw the light. This determination either 
solves, or supplies the key to, a multitude of problems. 
The companion record at Nigliva, which is less perfectly 
preserved, gives the unexpected and interesting information 
that Asoka’s devotion was not confined to Gautama Buddha, 
but included in its catholic embrace his predecessors, the 
‘ former Buddhas 

The Seven Pillar Edicts, i-ssued in their complete form 
in or about the year 212 n.e., when Asoka had reigned for 
■some thirty years, and was nearing the close of his career 
of activity in worldly affairs, must be read along with the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, to which they refer, and of which 
they may be considered an appendix. The principles enun¬ 
ciated in the earlier instructions are reiterated and cm- 
pha$i/.ed in the later ; the regulations enforcing the sanctity 
of animal life are amplified and eoilificd ; and the scries 
closes with the most valuable of all the documents. Pillar 
Edict No. VII, preserved on one monument only, which 
recounts in orderly fashion the measures to promote ‘ the 
growth of piety ’ adopted by the emperor within his domin¬ 
ions during the course of his long reign.® 

The historical interest of the Minor Pillar Inscriptions was 
not recognized until after the discovery of the .Sarnath Edict 
in 1005, when it appeared that the S.inehi and Kausambi 
Faliets, which had been known for many years, were merely 
variants of the better preserved Sarnath text. Inasmuch as 
all the three documents deal with the penalties for schism 

‘ The Kumiiiiiulel ruins lie 4 the Buddhist Emperor of India, 
miles inside the Nepalese border, plate ii. 

and u little to the west of the TilAr * The Pillar K<lt<‘ts arc found on 
river, in approximately K. long, six pillars: namely, on two at 
85^* 11', N. iat.‘ia® .W'. PndariAis Delhi, of which one was brought 
A neighbouring village. The Nig> from'Topra near Umballa, and the 
llva pillar, which apparently has other from Meerut (iMIruth); on 
been moved from its original one pillar at AllAhAbAd ; and on 
{H>Hition, now stands alwut 13 one each at I>auriyil'>ArarAj, Lau« 
miles to the north-west from rivA-Naiidungurh,and RAmpurwa, 
Itummindel. For facsimile of all in the ChampArun District of 
UumniindAI inscription, see ,4«oA'(i, TirhQt. 
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ill the Church, it is reasonable to assume that they represent 
the decision of the Council convened to suppress schism. 
The Queen’s Edict is concerned with the .Almoner’s Depart¬ 
ment.* 

The foregoing summary cxixisition will perhaps sudiec to 
enable the reader to form some notion of tiic extraordinary 
interest attaching to the unique series of iuseriptious issued 
by Asoka between the years 257 and 232 n. c., which is the 
only .safe foundation on which to build a history of his 
momentous reign. But tradition has its value ns a secondary 
source of information, and a few words in explanation of the 
character of the traditional evidence for the Asokan history 
arc indispensable. 

The rank growth of legend which has clustered round the 
name of Asoka bears eloquent testimony to the commanding 
induenee of his personality. In the Buddhist world his f.ime 
is as great as that of Charlemagne in mediaeval Europe, 
anil the tangle of mythological legend which obscures the 
genuine history of Asoka may be eoinparcil in mass with 
that which drapes the figures of Alexander. Arthur, and 
Charlemagne. The Asokan legend is not all either liction 
or myth, and includes some genuine historical tradition ; 
lint is no better suited to serve as the foundation of sola r 
history than the stories of the Morte d’.trthur or I’seudo- 
Kallisthencs arc adapted to form the bases of ehronieles 
of the doings of the British champion or the Macedonian 
conqueror. This obvious canon of eritieisni has been for¬ 
gotten by most writers upon the Maiirya perioil, who have 
begun at the wrong end with the late legends, instead of at 
the right end with the contemporary inscriptions. 

The legends have reached us in two main streams, the 
eyloncsc and the North-Indian. The accident that the 
eyloncse varieties of the stories hapiicn to be recoriled in 
ooks which assume the form of chronicles with a detailed 
lironology, and have been known to European readers for 
jmany years, has given to the southern talcs an illusory 

I ‘ The KaiUAmb] and Queen’s that they must be later in date 
I'rfiiets arc incised upon the All&hft* than the Pillar Edicts, 
bfid pillar in a way which shows 
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air of spcL’ial autlicnticity. The earliest of the CeyloiK 
chronicles, the Dlpavamia, which probably was compil 
late in the fourth eentury after Christ, is some six centur 
posterior to the death of Asoka, and has little claim to 
regarded as a lirst-rate authority, although deserving resper 
ful consideration. 

The North-Indian legends arc at least as old ; but beii 
recorded in fragments .scattered through many books, India 
Nepalese, Chinese, and Tibetan, have received scant attci 
tion. .\ll legendary material, of course, must be used wit 
extreme caution, and only as a supplement to authent; 
data; but a moment’s thought will show that legem 
preserved in Northern India, the scat of Asoka’s imperii 
|>ower, are more likely to transmit genuine tradition tha 
those which reached the distant island of Ceylon in transla 
tions brought nobody knows how, when, or whence, aiK 
snbseiinently largely modilictl by local and sectarian in 
lluences. This [iresuniption is verified when the two grouii 
of legends arc compared ; and then it clearly appears tha 
in certain matters of importance where they differ, tin 
Northern version is distinctly the more credible. 


Al’l’KNDl.K H 

The liiscriplioiis iif Amku ; Hibtiogriiphieiit \ule. 

(Ihised on that piihlislied in Anika, ard ed., pp. 227-30. 

Iiroiiglit up to date.) 

The older and obsolete puhlieations of Prinsep, &c., are not 
cited. A foil list of references up to 1002 will be found in 
It. O'lTo FitANKi:, I’dli iiml Sannkril, .Strassbnrg, 1002, pp. 1-5. 
The following list, recording puhlieations up to and including 
1010. is believed to be nearly complete, .so far as important 
writings arc (snieerned, but it is possible some articles may have 
been overlooked. 

I. General 

Skn.siit, Knii.K.—/a’.v hiseriptions tie Pit/adasi (Paris, t. i, 1881 ; 
t. ii. 1880). 'riiisgri'at work, altliongh partially su|>erseded by Inter 
discoveries and researehos, is still indispensable for a thorough 
study of the inscri)>tions. 
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Cunningham, Shi A.-^Inscriptioiis of J,wA« (Calcutta, 1877). 
May be consulted for toi)ofl:ra))hioal details. 

Smith. V. A.—‘ Asoka Xotes ’ (12) in hu!. Ant. for 1908, 1005. 
1908, 1009, 1910, and 1018; Asokn. the Jhiththist Kmperor of 
India, 8rd cd., 1020, The new edition of the inscriptions, with 
translation and commentary, by Prof, llultzsch, has been sus* 
pended and indefinitely delayed by the War. 

Thomas, P. W.—‘Notes on the Kiliets of Asoka', in K.A. S., 
lOU, 1915, 1919. 


11. Minor Rock Edicts 

These documents, studied in connexion with the Minor Pillar 
Edicts, have attracted special attention. The lust word lias not 
been said yet. 

BCiiler, G.—The three .Siddapura (Myson) texts, e<l. and 
transl. with facs., in Ep. but., iii, 185-12; the three nortliern 
texts, Sahusram, Bairat, and Hupnatli, ed. aiul transl. with faes. 
of SahasrAm and Uupnath in but. Ant., vi (1877), pp. 149-00 ; 
and revised, ibid., vol. xxii (1898), pp. 299 800. Sts* also ibitl., 
vol. xxvi (1897), p. 3.84. 

Sknart and Grierso.v, —The three northern texts, in but. Ant., 
vol. XX (1891), p. 154. 

Rick, Lewis. —Facs. of Siddapura texts, all three, in Kp. Cam., 
vol. xi (Bangalore, 1909); and of Brahinagiri text in Mi/sore and 
Coorgfrom the Inscriptions (London, 1909). 

Fleet, ,J. F. —A series of papers in J. It. A. S., for 1908, 1901, 
1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Thomas, F. W. —but. Ant., 1908, p. 21; ‘ Les Vivusuh <!'Asoka *, 
J. Asiulirpte, Mai-Juin 1910, important; J.Ii.A.ff., 1913, p. 
477. 

Iln.r/scn, Pno¥.~-J. It. A. S., 1910, jtp. 112, 1308; 1911, 
p. 1114 ; 1013, p. 1053 (with Minor Pillar Edicts). 

Levi, Prof. Sylvain.— ‘ Vyulhena 250 ’ in J. Asiotujue, Jan.- 
Fev. 1911. 

Bhandarkar, D.R, —'Epigruphic Notes and Questions', Ind. 
Ant., 1912, pp. 170-^. 

Yazdani. G.—The Ma.ski text. Ed. with plates in Hyderabad 
Arehaeol. Series, No. j, Calcutta, 1915 ; ctuninentetl on hy Rice, 
./. It. A. S., 1910, p. 838. 

HI. Bhkbru (Bhkbrfi) Edict 

Senary and Grierson. —Revised ed. anti transl. in Ind. Ant., 
vol. XX (1891), p. 105. 

Bi roess, j.— Facs. in J. Asiatique. 1887. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys.— 7, H. A. S., 1898, p. 089 ; J. Pali Text 
Soe., 1890. 

Hardy, E.—J. R. A. S., J90I, pp. 3U, 577. 
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Lbvi, Pjior. SvLVAiN.—‘ Notes sur divorscs iiiscTiptions 
IMyadasi *, See. ii, in J. Asiatique, Mai-Juin 189U. (Sec. i det 
with the Minor Uock tkliets). 

Kohamui, Prof. Dii.— Ind. Ant,, vol. xli, 1012, p. 37. 
lIuLTzscii, Prof.— J. R, A, S., 1909, p. 727 ; 1911, p. 1113-1 
lOnvKJNDS, A.—J. R. A. S.y 1913, p. 385. 
llAKNA, P. M.—J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 805. 

MmiA Sailendranatii.— J. R. A. S., vol. xlviii (1919). p. 8. 

IV. The Fourteen Rock Edicts 
The standard edition is that by Buiil?:r in Rp. Ind., ii, pp. 447 
72, with faes. of Girnar and Kals? texts ; transcripts of Girnai 
Kalsl, Shuhbuzfiarhi and Mansahru texts, and version of Shah 
hfiz^urhi. Kaos, of Edict XII, ShTdib., by same, in Ep. Ind., i, 10 
ed. and trails)., by same, of DhauH and Jau^^ada texts in llunoKss 
Amurdvatl {A.S.S.I., 1887), pp. 114-25. Another faes. o 
(iirnar text, with obsolete transl., in Hi U(;i:ss, KdthiOndr am 
Kachh, A. S. W. I., pp. 93 127. 

Edicts 1,11, discussed in J, Ho. Hr. R. A. .S’., vol. xx (1902), ami 
in Ind. Ant., xlii (1913), ])p. 253-8; vol. xlvii (19)8), p. 4fe 
and pp. 221-3 ; and J. R. A. S., 191 1, p. 393. For Edict III, see 
Fleet, R, A. .S'., 11K18, pp. 811-22 ; and J. It. O. Res. Soc., iv, 37. 
Edict IV, discussed by IUj-tzkcii, J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 785, and 
1). R. HiiAN'DAKKAii, Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 25. See also Ind. Ant., 
xliv (1915), p. 208. For Edict V, see J. R. (). Res. Svc., iv, 144-0. 
For Edict VI, Ind. Ant., xlvii (1918), p. 51. For Edict VIII, 
Ind. Ant., vol. xlii (1913), p. 159; Uiivs Davids, Dialogues, 
1st scries, p. 190. For Edict IX, J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 654. 
Edict XIII,,/. R. A. .V.,. 1913, p. 055. 

Many ptants connected with the .series are examined by 
V. A. Smith in As«jka Notes ’ (see I. (inieral, above); and by 
R. (). Fhanki:, ' Zii Avoku’s Felsen-Edieteii ’, in Muchr. d. ki'migl. 
(itseUsch. d. \Vissenschaften zu (tottingen, 1895. 

The papers by .Miciii:i.so.n, eliiclly deulin)( with teeliniealities 
of etyinolojjy and phonetics, in J. Amer. Or, Soc., 1911 ; AniCTiam 
J. Philology, 1909,1910 ; and Indo-dcrm. Forschiwgeti, 1910,1911, 
are concerned to a considerable extent with the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 

V. Kalinga Edicts 

Revised, ed., and trans. by Senaut an<i (fRiKKSON in Ind. Ant., 
xix (1890), pp. 82-102 ; correcting the earlier transl. by Bliiler, 
with faes. in Bru(;i:s.s, Amanivati (/1..S'. .S'. I., 1887), pp. 125-31. 
See also Kern, Manual of Indian Rnddhism (Strassburg, 1890), 

p. 01. 

VI. The Seven Pillar Edicts 
Tlie stuiulunl ed. is Bi'iii.eii’s, with transl. and faes. of .some 
texts, in Kp. Ind., ii (1894), pp. 245-71. Revised ed. and transl* 
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by Senaet and Grierson in Ind. Aut., xvii (1888). \>\>. 303-7; 
xviii (1889), pp. i, 73, 105, 300. Fa^'s. of Delhi-Topra and Allft- 
Imb&d texts, by Buiilkr and Fleet, in Ind. Ant., xiii (1884), 
p. 300. 

Monmoiian Ciiakravakti.-‘ .\nimalh in the Inseriptiuns of 
Piyadasi' {Memoirs A. S. 13., (.'ale., 1900), for Fd. v. 

T. Michklson in ‘ Notes on the Pillar Kdiets of .\soka ’ (/wf/a* 
derm. Forschungen (Sonderabzu^;. Trubner, Stnissbur^, 1908)) 
gives valuable textual eritieism with some interpretations. See 
• Asokan Notes ’ in J. A. O. S.. vol. xxxvi (1910). pp. 205-12. 

For description of the Kampiirwa pillars, s<*e It. A. S., 1908, 
p. 1085. Pillar Edict IV is discussed by 'i'hoinas, J. R. A. S., 
1910, pp. 120-3 ; for Pillar Edict VII, see I). H. Bhandarkur in 
Ind. Ant., vol. xliii (1884), p. 310; Thomas. 1915, 

p. 97, and ibid., 1910, p. 122. 

The Pillar Edicts present comparatively few dillieulties. 

VII. Minor Pillar Edicts 

(1) Surnuth.— Vogel, discussion with facs. in Fp. Ind., viii 
(1905-0), p. 108 ; Senart, Comptes rendus dc I'.had. da Inscrip¬ 
tions, 1907, p. 25 ; Vknis. ./. d' Vroc. A. S. 13., vol. iii, N.S. (1907); 
Norman, ibid., vol. iv (lf>()8); Boyer, J. Asiatique, t. x (1907), 
p. 119. See also Tho-mas, .7. H. A. S., 191.5, p. 112. 

(2) Kausumbi. - Senart transcribed it in Ind. Ant., xviii (1889), 
p. 309 ; facs. and transcript by Buhlek, ibitl., xix (1890), p. 120. 

(3) Sahchl.—B uiiler ed. and transl. in Ep. Ind., ii, 87, 307, 
309 ; llfLTZRCll, J. It. A. S., 1911, p. 107. 

(t) Queen's Edict.— Bi iiler ed. and transl. in Ep. Ind., ii, 87. 
307 ; and further revision in Ind. Ant., xix (1890), p. 125, Emen¬ 
dation by lItT.i7.scTi, J. It. A. S., 1911. p. 1113. Se.nart, revised, 
ed., and transl. in Ind. Ant., xviii (1889), p. 308, 

The interpretation is connected with that of the Minor Hock 
ICdiets, which sec. For description of the pillar, see Annual Itep. 
Arch, a., 1904-5, pp. 36, 08. 

VIU. The Tarai Commemorative Inscriptions 

Both ed. and transl. hy Bltiler, with fues. in Ep. Ind., v, 4. 
Discussion by V’. A. Smith, Introd. to Mi khi RJi, liejwt on 
Antiquities in the Tartli, Sepdl, Calcutta, 1901'; and in Ind. Ant., 
vol. x.xxiv (1905), p. 10. PisciiEi. in Sitzungsb. d. kbn. pTeu.s.s. 
Akad. d. Wissensekaften, 1903. Fleet, J. H.A.S., 1908, pp. 
471-98, 823. CiiARPENTiER, Ind. Ant., xUii (1914), pp. 17-20. 

IX. Cave Dedications of Asoka and DaSaratha 

All ed. and transl, by Bl'hleb, with facs. in Ind. Ant., xx (1891), 
p. 361. llie Gorathagiri inscriptions are published by Jackson 
in J. 13. O. lies. AW., i (1915), pp. 159-71, with plates. 
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ASOKA MAURYA (continued) ; AND IIIS 
SUCCESSORS 

Dhamma. TliE edicts are devoted mainly to the exposition, inculca- 
”ielv7 enforcement of a scheme of practical ethics, or rule 

of conduct, which Asoka called Dhamma. No English word 
or phrase is exactly equivalent to the Prakrit dhamma 
(Sanskrit dhanna), but the expression Law of Piety, or 
simply Piety, comes tolerably close to the meaning of the 
Indian term. The rendering Law of Duty may be used if 
preferred. The validity of this Law of Piety or Duty is 
assumed in the edicts, and no attempt is made to found it 
ui)on any theological or metaphysical basis. Theological 
ideas are simply ignored by Asoka, as they were by his 
master, Gautama; and the current Hindu philosophy of 
rebirth, inaccurately called metem|)sychosis, is taken for 
granted, and forms the background of the ethical teaching. 
Sanctity The leading tenet of Asoka’s Buddhism, as of the cognate 
ofniiimul .system, and some varieties of Brahmanieal Hinduism, 
was a passionate, uncompromising belief in the sanctity of 
animal life. The doctrine of the absohtte, tmeonditional 
right of the meanest animal to retain the breath of life 
tintil the latest moment permitted by nature, is that of the 
edicts ; and was based upon the belief that all living crea¬ 
tures, including men, animals, gods, and demons, form links 
in an endless chain of existence, or rather of ‘ becoming 
Doftriiies The being that is now a god in heaven may be reborn in 
L'ml" course of aeons as an insect; and the insect, in its turn, 

Kiiniid. iiiiiy work up to the rank of a god. This belief, associated 
with the faith that the moele of rebirth is eonditioned by 

' The I'lest the three * eharae- second, that they are all misery ; 
terislie doctrines of Uuddhism * is and the third, that they arc lack- 
tiiat * alt the conslitiients of Ijeing ing in an Ego (Warren, Ituddhifm 
arc transitory '{edera the in Tranulaliims.p. xW). 
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the karma, the net ethical result, or balance of good or 
evil of the life of each creature at the moment of its termina¬ 
tion, lies deep down at the roots of Indian thought, and 
is inseparably bound up with almost every form of Indian 
religion. Sometimes it is combined with theories which 
recognize the existence of a personal soul, but it is also 
lirmly held by persons who utterly deny all forms of the 
soul theory. 

It is easy to understand that believers in ideas of this C^mpani- 
kind may be led logically to regard the life of an insect as regard of 
entitled to no less respect than that of a mnn. In practice. 
indeed, the sanctity of animal was jdaccil above that of 
human life; and tlie absurd spectacle was sometimes wit- 
nossc<l of a man being put to death for killing an animal, 
tir even for eating meat. The most pious Buddhist and 
.Jain kings had no hesitation about inllicling capital punish¬ 
ment \ipou their subjects, and Asoka himself continued to 
sanction the death penalty throughout his reign. He was 
content to satisfy his humanitarian feelings by a slight 
mitigation of the sanguinary penal code inherited from his 
stern grandfather in conceding to condemned jirisoners three 
days’ grace to prepare for death.’ 

In early life Asoka is believed to have been a Brahmanieal I'^arly 

It i practice 

Hiiulu, s|)ccially devoted to Siva, a gml whose consort ©f Asoka. 
delights in bloody sacrihees; and he appears to have had 
no scruple about the shedding of blood. Tliousands of living 
creatures used to be slain on the occasion of a banquet 
{■'<amaja) to supply the kitchens of the oviTgrown royal 
household with curries for a single day. As he became 
gradually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teaching, this 
wholesale daily slaughter became abominable in Ins eyes, 
and was stopped ; only three living creatures at the most, 
namely, two peacocks and one deer, Iwing killed each 
day; and in 257 B. c. even this limited butchery was put 
ail end to.* 

‘ Pillar Edia IV. K. *lcMr\p attention. 

* Rock Edict I. D. R. Bhan- K. Thomasi Ixjlicvcd that Awku 
darkur’s comments in * Kpigraphic was a .Iain in early life, but with* 

Note* and Questions* <J. Uo. out sufficient reason. 
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Two years earlier, in 259 b. c., Asoka liad abolished the 
royal hunt, which formed sueh an important clement in the 
amusements of his grandfather’s court. ‘ In times past,’ 
he observes, ‘ their Majesties were wont to go out on pleasure 
tours, during which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised.’ But His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
no longer cared for such frivolous outings, and had substi¬ 
tuted fur them solemn progresses devoted to inspection of 
the country and people, visits and largess to holy men, and 
preaching and discussion of the Law of Piety.* 

As time went on Asoka’s passionate devotion to the 
doctrine of the sanctity of animal life grew in intensity ; and, 
in 243 B. c., resulted in the production of a stringent code 
of regulations applicable to all classes of the population 
throughout the empire, without distinction of creed. Many 
kinds of animals were absolutely protected from slaughter in 
any eireumstances ; and the slaying of animals eummouly 
n.sed fur food by the llesh-cating population, although not 
totally prohibited, was hedged round by severe restrictions. 
On fifty-six s|jeeified days in the year, killing under any 
pretext was categorically forbidden ; and in many ways the 
liberty of the subject was very seriously contracted.^ While 
Asoka lived, these regulations were, no doubt, strictly 
enforced by the special olTicers appointed for the purpose ; 
and it is not unlikely that deliberate breach of the more 
important regulations was visited with the capital penalty, 
as it was later in the days of Harsha. 

The second cardinal doctrine inculcated and insisted on by 
Asoka was that of the obligation of reverence to iiarents, 
ciders, and preceptors. Conversely, superiors, while receiving 


* Rook Edict VUI. The for- 
inulii, ^ His Sucred and Gracious 
Majesty’, is a fair equivalent of 
devdnampiya piyadasi, which 
words formed an oillciul title, and 
cannot be rendered faithfully by 
etymological analysis. The words 
mean literally,' Dear to the gods, 
of gracious mien.’ According to 
G. Yazdnni, piyadasi means' wcll- 
w'isher' (to all). 


* Pillar Edict V. Compare 
Ch&nakya's rules in ArthaidstTa, 
Bk. ii, ch. 20. A notable difference 
is that Asoka’s Edict does not give 
rotection to the eow or other 
orned cattle, whereas the Artha- 
idstra prohibits their slaughter un¬ 
der a ^nalty of a Hne of M panas. 
See also Bk, xiii, ch. 5, transl! R. 
Shamasastry, Bangalore, 1915. 
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their due of reverence, were re<|uired to treat their inferiors, 
including servants, slaves, and all living eri'aturcs, with kind¬ 
ness and consideration.^ As a corollary to these obligations, 
men were taught that the spirit which inspires reverence 
on the one side, and kindness on the other, should further 
induce tlicin to behave with courteous decorum to relatives, 
ascetics, and Brahmans, and likewise to practise liberality to 
the same classes, as well as to friends and acquaintances. 

The third ]>rimary duty laid upon men was that of truth¬ 
fulness. These three guiding principles are most concisely 
formulated in the Second .Minor Rock Edict, which may be 
quoted in full:— 

‘ Thus sailh Ilis Majesty : 

“ Father and mother must be obeyed : similarly, respc<*t 
for living creatures nmst be enforced ; truth must be spoken. 
These arc the virtues of the l^aw of Piety which must be 
practised. Similarly, the teacher must be reverenced by the 
pupil, and proper courtesy must be shown to relations. 

This is llie ancient standard of i>iety this leads to length 
of tlays, and according to this men must uel 

Among secondary duties, a high i)luee was given to that 
of showing toleration for and sympatliy with tlie Ix liels and 
practices of others; and a special edict. No. XII of the 
Itoek series, was devoted to the exposition of this topic, 
The subjects of the imperial moralist were solemnly wurne<l 
to abstain from speaking evil of their neighbours’ faith; 
remembering that all forms of religion alike aim at the 
atpiinment of self-control and purity of mind, and are thus 
in agreement about essentials, however much they may differ 
in externals. 

Asoka openly avowed his readiness to act upon lliese 
lutitudinarian principles by doing reverence to men ol all 
sects, whether ascetics or householders, hy means ol dona¬ 
tions and in other ways. The Cave Inscriidions, which 

' For the law concerning slaves was subject to cxtvptions. \M»en 
and servonts see Arihaidstra, Bk. Megastliencs averred that slavery 
ill, chs. 1 :j, 14, The general rule was unknown in India, he may 
was laid down that an Arya could have hud some such rule in his 
not be in the status of slavery mind. 
li'Ci'-dryasya ildmblidvah), but it 
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record costly gifts bestowed ui>on the Ajivikas, an indciien- 
dent sect of self-niortifyiiig ascetics, testify that Asoka, like 
many other ancient kings of India, really adopted the policy 
of universal toleration and concurrent endowment.* 

Rut his toleration, although [icrfectly genuine, must be 
understood with two limitations. In the first place, all 
Indian religions, with which alone Asoka was concerned, had 
much in common, and were all alike merely variant expres¬ 
sions of Hindu modes of thought and feeling. There was no 
such gap dividing them as that which yawns between Islam 
and Puranic Urahmanism. In the second place, the royal 
toleration, although perfect as regarding beliefs, did not 
necessarily extend to all overt practices. Sacrifices involving 
the death of a victim, which are absolutely indispensable for 
the correct worship of some of the gods, were categorically 
prohibited, at least at the capital, from an early period in 
the reign ; ^ and were further restricted, in all parts of the 
empire, by the code promulgated later in the Pillar Edicts. 
The conscientious objector was not permitted to allege his 
conscience as a justification for acts disapproved on principle 
by the government. Men might believe what they liked, hut 
must do as they were told. 

While almsgiving was commended, the higher doctrine 
was taught that * there is no such charity as the charitable 
gift of the Law of Piety ; no such distribution as the distribu¬ 
tion of piety The sentiment recurs in curiously similar 
language in Cromwell’s earliest extant letter. He wrote from 
St. Ives ; ‘ Building of hospitals provides for men’s bodies ; 
to build material temples is judged a work of piety ; but they 
that procure spiritual food, they that build up spiritual 
temples, they arc the men truly charitable, truly pious.’ * 

' The notion of toleration being acquired n new territory ‘ should 
a royal duty still survives. Btihler follow the people in their faith 
was * told ill R&jputana, n raja with which they celebrate their 
ought not to be exclusive in tlic national, religious, and congregn- 
point of worship, but favour ail the tional festivals or amusements ’ 
various sects among his suhjects ’ (Bk. xiii, eh. 5). 

(/nd. Am., vi, 18S). This prin- * Rock Edict I. 
cipic has b«n acted on frequently. * Rock Edict XI. 

The Arlhaiaittra goes so far as to ‘ Letter dated Jan. 11,1035, in 
prcscrihe that the king who has Carlyle’s edition. 
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Asoka cared little for ritual, and was inclined to look with 
sonic scorn upon ordinary ceremonies, which, as he observes, 
* bear little fruit, and are of doubtful eflicacy \ Just as true 
charity consists in a man’s efforts to diffuse a knowledge of 
the Law of Piety among his fellow creatures, so true cere¬ 
monial consists in the fulfilment of that law. which ‘ bears 
great fruit ’; and includes kind treatment of slaves and 
servants, honour to teachers, respect for life, and liberality 
to ascetics and Brahmans. These things, with others of the 
same kind, arc called ‘ the ceremonial of piety 

The preacher looked to men’s hearts rather than to their 
outward acts, and besought his congregation, the inhabitants 
of a vast empire, to eultivate the virtues of ‘ compassion, 
liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and saintliness ’. lie 
Imped that the growth of piety would be jiromotcd by the 
imperial regulations devised for that purpose; but, wliilc 
enforcing those regulations with all the power of an autocrat, 
he relied more upon the meditatiems of imlividuals, stimu¬ 
lated by his teaching. ‘Of these two means,’ he says, 

‘ pious regulations arc of small account, whereas meditation 
is of greater value.’ - 

Notwithstanding his avowal of the comparative powerless¬ 
ness of regulations, the emperor did not neglect to provide 
oflicial machinery for the promulgation of liis doctrine, and 
the enforcement of his orders. All the oflieers of State, 
whom, in modern phraseology, wc may call Lieutenant- 
(Jovernors, Commissioners, and District Magistrates, were 
commanded to make use of opportunities during tlieir 
periodical tours for eonvoking.assemblies of the lieges, and 
instructing them in the whole duty of man. ( ertain days 
in the year were particularly set apart f<n this duty, and 
the olFieials were directed to perform it in addition to their 
ordinary work.® 

A s{)cciul agciiey of Censors was also organized for the 
purpose of enforcing the regulations ooiieerning the sanctity 
of animal life, and the observance of filial piety, in tbc 

' UtK-k Ivilii-t IX. Pillar VII. 

* U<K-k 111 ; Ww Kiiliiiga 
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most cxloiidcd sense. These officers were expressly enjoined 
to concern themselves with all sects, and with every class of 
society, not excluding the royal family; while separate 
officials were charged with the delicate duty of supervising 
female morals.* In practice, this system must have led to 
much espionage and tyranny ; and, if we may judge from 
the proceedings of kings in later ages, who undertook 
a similar task, the punishments inflicted for breach of the 
imperial regulations must have been terribly severe. 

It is recorded by contemporary testimony that in the 
seventh century King Ilarsha, who obviously aimed at 
copying closely the institutions of Asoka, did not shrink 
from inflicting capital punishment without hope of pardon 
on any person who dared to infringe his commands by slaying 
any living thing, or using flesh as food in any part of his 
dominions.- 

lu the twelfth century, Kumarapala, king of Gujarat in 
Western India, after his conversion to .lainism in n. 1159, 
took up the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life with 
the most inordinate zeal, and imposed savage pen.alties upon 
violators of his rules. .An unlucky merchant, who had com¬ 
mitted the atrocious crime of cracking a louse, was brought 
before the s|)eeial court at Anhilw.ara and punished by the 
eonliseation of his whole property, the proceeds of which 
were devoted to the building of a temple. Another wretch, 
who had outraged the sanctity of the capital by bringing in 
a dish of raw meat, was put to death. The special court 
constituted by Kumiiraprda had functions similar to those of 
Asoka’s Censors, and the working of the later institution 
sheds much light upon the unrecorded proceedings of the 
earlier one.** 

More modern parallels to Asoka’s Censors arc not lacking. 
In 1K76, when a pious Maharaja was in iiower in Kashmir, 

' Rock kklicts V, XII; Pillar A. K. Forbes, Has Aldbt, Hindoo 
Rdict VII. Annals of the Province of Goozerai 

* Beal, Records, i. 214. in Ifesfern/ndta, 2 vols., Richard- 

• Rilhlcr. Ueber dm I^ben des sun, 18SG, vol. i.eh. 11. The whole 
Jaina Mdnehes llemachandra, story of Kuiiidraphla's conversion 
Wien, 1881), p. 89. For an account (pp. 29-42) is instructive as a com- 
of Kumarapala (‘Koomar Pal) sec mentary on the Asoka edicts. 
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broaches of the commandments of the Hindu scriptures were 
treated by the State as offences, arid investigated by a s|>ecial 
court composci! of five eminent pundits, belonging to families 
in which the office was hereditary, who deterinincd appro¬ 
priate penalties.* 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century. an<l possibly aadinthc 
until a later date, .similar hereditary Hrnhman olliecrs *^*^*'”’ 
exercised jurisdiction over offenders eharped witli breaches 
of caste rules in Khaiidesh, the Deccan, and some parts of 
the Konkan, and imposed suitable expiations in the shape 
of fine, penance, or excommunication.^ 

These eases, ancient and nKMlern, are snllieii nt to pro\c 
that when Asoka made an innovation liy appointing t'ensors, 
officers who ‘ had never been a])pointed in all the \oi\f* 
past the new departure was in aeeordanei* with Hindu 
notions, and was consecpiently readily imifated in later times 
hy rulers of various religions. 

The practical piety of Asoka was exhihited in many works Almoii- 
of henevoleiice, on which he dwells witli evident ]>!easure and p-irt- 
satisfaction. His theory of true charity did not hinder him 
from bestowing liberal alms. The distribution of the eliarit- 
able grants made by the sovereign and mcinlHTs of the royal 
family was carefully supervised both by the ('ensors and 
other oflieials, who seem to have been organized in a Royal 
Almoner’s Department.® 

Special attention was dcv'oteil to the needs of travellers, Provision 
' , . - for Ira- 

who have at all times evoked the sympathy of pious Indians, vcllcre. 

The provision made for wayfarers, ineluding the dumh 
animals, which were never forgotten by .Asoka, is besl 
described in the monarch’s own words ; ‘ On the roads,’ he 


says, ‘ I have had banyan-trees planted to give shade t<> man 
and beast; I have hml groves of mango-trees planted ; ami 
at every Iialf kOs I have had wells dug; rest-houses have 
been erected ; and numerous watering-places have been 
prepared here and there for the enjoyment of man and 


‘ Uiihler, * Report of a Tour*, xv, p. xxv ; tjuoUd ia Ind. Ant. 
&c., ia J. Uu. Hr. H. A. S. 0876), (1903), vol. xxxii, p. 363. 
vol. xil, Kxtm No., p. 21. * Rock K<licl8 V, XII; Pillar 

» CatcuUa Heview (1851), vol. Edict VII; Queen’s Edict. 
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l:)cast.’‘ Distances were carefully marked by pillars erected 
at convenient intervals, ever since Chandragupta’s time. 

The lively sympathy of Asoka with his suffering fellow 
creatures, human and animal, also found expression in the 
extensive provision of relief for the sick. Arrangements 
for the healing of man and beast were provided not only 
throughout all provinces of the empire, but also in the 
friendly independent kingdoms of Southern India and 
Hellenistic Asia; medicinal herbs and drugs, wherever 
lacking, being planted, imported, and supplied as needed.- 

The animal hospitals, which still exist at Ahmadabud, 
Silrat, and many other towns in Western India, may be 
regarded as either survivals or copies of the institutions 
founded by the Maurya monarch. The following account of 
the Surat hospital, as it was maintained late in the eighteenth 
century, probably would have been applicable with little 
change to the prototype at Pataliputra :— 

‘ The most remarkable institution in Surat is the Banyan 
Hospital, of which we have no description more recent than 
1780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
by high walls, and subdivided into several courts or wards 
for the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were 
attended with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful 
asylum for the infirmities of old age. 

‘ When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
his owner brought him to the hospital, where he was receivet 
without regard to the caste or nation of his master. Ii 
1772, this hospital contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep 
goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds 
also an aged tortoise, which was known to have been then, 
sevetity-five years. The most extraordinary ward ^vas that 
appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermin, 
for whom suitable food was provided.’ ’ 


• Pillar Edict VII; Rock Edict 
II. Fleet translates adhakonikya 
as * at distances of eight k5v* (J. K. 
.1.6'., 1000, p. 417). Sec ante, 
p. i:». 

• Rock Edict II. 

• Hamilton, nemriplioii of llin- 
dostan fl820), vol. i, p. 718, 4to 
ed.; Crooke, Things Indian, art. 


'Pinjrapolc'(Murray (1900)). The 
' Banyan ', or mercantile castes, 
who supported the hospital, an' 
divided between the Jain and 
Vaishnava reliffions, both of which 
go beyond Buddhism in an exag¬ 
gerated regard for the sanctity of 
animal life. 
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These hos|xtals usually are so administered as to cause, 
perhaps, more suffering than they prevent. 

The active official propaganda carried on by various Foreign 
agencies throughout the empire and dependent states did not 
satisfy the zeal of Asoka: who burned with a desire to 
diffuse the blessings of both his ethical system and distinctive 
Buddhist teaching in all the independent kingdoms with 
which he was in touch ; and with this purpose organized an 
efficient'system of foreign missions worked under his personal 
supervision, the results of which are visible to this day. His 
conception of the idea of foreign missions on a grand scale 
was absolutely original, and produeed a well-considered and 
successful scheme, carried out with method and thoroughness 
in conjunction and harmony with his measures of domestic 
propaganda. 

Before the year 256 n. c., when the Rock Edicts were Extent of 
published collectively, the royal missionaries had been 
ilispatehed to all the more or less dependent states and tribes 
m the frontiers of the empire, and in the wilder regions 
vithin its borders, to the independent kingdoms of Southern 
jidia, and to the Hellenistic monarchies of Syria, Egypt, 

Cyrene, Maeedonia, and Epirus, then governed respectively 
by Antiochos Tlieos, Ptolemy Philadciphos, Magas, Anti- 
gonos Gonatas, and Alexander. The missionary organization 
ffius embraced three continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

The mission to Ceylon in the reign of Tissa was later in date 
I by a few years. 

The Border states and tribes brought in this way within Border 
the circle of Buddhist influence included the Kambojas,' who 
lived among the mountains either of Tibet or of the Hindu 
Kush ; various Himalayan nations ; the GandhSras and 
Yavanas of the Kabul valley and regions still farther west; 

|the Bhojas, Pulindas, and PitSnikas dwelling among the 
ihills of the Vindhya range and Western Ghats; * and the 

, ' Nepalese tradition appiics the an Iranian tongue, and probably 
™»me Kambdja'deia to Tibet shouidbeiocatedintheHindOKusn 
(Foucher.ieonographiehouddhigtie, mountains (Grierson, J.R,A,S., 

P. lat). But modem research in- 1911, p. 802). 

dieates tlut the K9mbfljaa spoke ' Bhojas, probably in Bertr 
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Andhra kingdom between the Krishna and Godavari 
rivers. 


Tlie Dravidian (>eo{>les ol’ the extreme south, below the 
fourteenth degree of latitude, being protected by their 
remoteness, bad mostly escaped annexation to the northern 
empire. In Asoka's time their territories formed four inde- 
))endent kingdoms, the Chola, Pandya, Keralaputra, and 
Satiyaputra. The capital of the Chola kingdom was Uraiyur, 
or Old Trichinopoly, and that of the Pandya realm was 
Korkai in the Tinuevelly District. The Keralaputra or 
Madura state comprised the Malabar coast south of the 
Tuiuva country, and probably also the inland districts 
usually assigned to the Chera kingdom. The name Chera is 
a variant form pf Kerala. Tlie Satiyaputra country may be 
idcntilied with the Satyamangalam subdivision of the 
Coimbatore District and some adjoining territory.^ With 
all these kingdoms Asoka was on such friendly terms that he 
was at liberty to send his missionaries to preach to the people, 
and even to found monasteries in several places. One such 
institution was established by his younger brother Mahendra 
in the Tanjorc District, probably then included in the Chola 


(Itichpur, see Collins on Daiakn- 
mdrachariia, and Bomb. (»az. 
(1800), vol. i, pt. ii, u. 27); Pulin- 
das, among the Vindhya hills near 
the Narmada (ibid., p. 188). ilut 
the term Pulinda was used vague¬ 
ly, and sometimes meant Ilimala- 
ynn tribes (J. It. A. S., 1008, p. 
315). D. R. Bhandarkur, ' I)ek> 
kati of the S&tav&hana Period ’ 
(hid. .iut., xtviii, .Tune, 1010), 
suggests that pitenikas or pitinikas^ 
whieli is associated with Rdshtri- 
kuft in Hock Kdict V and with 
Bhojan in Hock Edict XIII, is 
really an adjective signifying * one 
who enjoys property given by (his) 
fatherand therefore that the 
llashtrikas or Hathis and the 
Bhojas were feudatory chieftains 
who hud obtained independence 
and become hereditary rulers. The 
word may. however, signify merely 
' residents of Paithan' (on the 
Codavarl). 

' I cannot agree with I’rof. 


Bhandarkar that the Satiyaputru 
kingdom should be placed in the 
Ghats near J^oona. S. V. Venka- 
tesvara suggests (J. R. A. S., 1918, 
p. 54 and Jnd. .'fnf., xlviii, p. 24) 
that K&nchi may be meant, be¬ 
cause (1) Patunjuli enumeratt'S 
P&ndya, Chula. Chera, and Kfln- 
chipura ; (2) K&nchi is known tr 
Brahmans as Satyavrata-kshetm 
and (3) Satyavrata. the Manu. 
was considered lord of Dravida. 
This evidence is far from conclu¬ 
sive. In the seventeenth century 
there was a province called Satya¬ 
mangalam in the Nayak kingdom 
of Madura (Ind. Ant., xlv, p. 200). 
It is possible that that may have 
been meant by Asoka. For the 
present I prefer my idcntlHcation. 
A fortifted pass of importance, 
leading from Mysore to Coimba¬ 
tore, was known by the name of 
Satyamangalam [Sattimungalum] 
(Swartz, Slfmoirs, i, 887). See 
V. .\. Smith, .Uoka, 8rd ed., p. 101. 
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kingdom, where its ruins were still visible nine hundred years 
later.* 

All ancient Chinese writer assures us that ‘ according to PrinoM at 
the laws of India, when a king dies, he is succeeded by his 
eldest son (Kumararaja); the other sons leave the family 
and enter a religious life, and they are no longer allowed to 
reside in their native kingdom This compulsory with¬ 
drawal from secular affairs did not necessarily imply the 
disappearance of the younger brother into obscurity. The 
church in India, especially Buddhist India, as in Roman 
Catholic Europe, offered a career to younger sons, and the 
able ecclesiastic sometimes attained higher fame than his 
royal relative. Mahendra’s assumption of the yellow robe, 
in accordance with the rule above stated, was, in the first 
instance, probably due to political necessity rather than to 
free choice ; but, whatever motive may have led him to ailopt 
the monastic life, he became a devout and zealous monk and 
a most successful missionary. 

When Asoka determined some years later to extend his 
propaganda to Ceylon, he selected as head of the mission his teylon. 
monk brother, who presumably was already settled at his 
monastery in Southern India, and thence crossed over to 
Ceylon with his four colleagues. The teaching of the 
preachers, backed as it was by the inllucnce of a monarch so 
powerful as Asoka, was speedily accepted by King Tissa 
Devanampiya Tissa) of Ceylon with the members of his 
■ourt, and the new religion soon gained a hold on the affec¬ 
tions of the people at large.® Mahendra spent the rest of his 
life in Ceylon, and devoted himself to the establishment and 
organization of the Buddhist church in the island, where he 
is revered as a saint. His ashes are said to rest under a great 
cupola or stupa, called Ambustala, at Mihintalc, one of the 


' Beal, Hecords, ij, 231; Wat- 
ten, ii, 228. 

* Ma-twun-lin. cited in /nd. 
AnI., ix, 22. 

* Hon M. de Zilva Wickre- 
inasinghe asaiaiis the reign of 
Uevknaihpiya Tissa to the pciioti 


253-213 B. e., and dates Ills suc¬ 
cessor Uttiya 213-203 B. c. (tCp. 
Zeyl., vol. 1, p. 81). Dates in the 
early history of C’eylon arc only 
approximate. The dates indicate 
that the Ceylon mission took place 
late in Asoka's reign. 
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most remarkable among the many notable Buddhist monu 
mcnts whieh are the glory of Ceylon.* 

The Mahavamsa chronicle, dating from the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ, which gives a list of Asoka’s 
missionaries and the countries to which they were deputed, 
makes no mention of the missions to the Tamil kingdoms of 
Southern India. This reticence may be plausibly explained 
by the fierce hostility between the Sinhalese and the Tamils 
of the mainland, which had begun long before the Christian 
era and lasted for many centuries. If Mahendra had migrated 
from his monastery near Tanjore to the island, the fact would 
have been most distasteful to the monks of the Great VihSra, 
who would have been unwilling to feel indebted to a resident 
among the hated Tamils for instruction in the rudiments of 
the faith, and would have preferred that people should 
believe their religion to have come direct from the Holy Land 
of Buddhism. Some such motive seems to have originated 
the Sinhalese form of the legend of Mahendra, who is repre¬ 
sented as an illegitimate son of Asoka, and is said to have 
been followed by a sister named .SanghamitrS (‘ Friend of the 
Order ’), who did for the nuns of Ceylon all that her brother 
did for the monks. This legend, which is overlaid by many 
marvellous inventions, must be to a large extent fictitious.* 
The presumably true version, representing Mabendra as the 
younger brother of Asoka, was well remembered at the 
imperial capital Pataliputra, where Fa-hien, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, was shown the hermitage of Asoka’s 
saintly brother ; and it was still the only version known to 
Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century. Even when the latter 
pilgrim took down the Sinhalese legends from the lips of the 


‘ Mahendra is said to have died 
in the eighth year of king littiya, 
younger brother and successor of 
Tissa. Half of his relics were en¬ 
shrined near the ThQparftnia, 
where the funeral took place, and 
half at Mihintaie, where he died. 

• I used to reject absolutely the 
story of Sanghamitra, but am now 
disposed to admit her real exist¬ 
ence. If Mahendra was the bro¬ 
ther of Asoka, she probably was 


the sister, not the daughter, of the 
latter. According to the Mahd- 
vath^a her death occurred in the 
ninth year of the reign of king 
UttWa. A mined siflpa ENE. of 
the ThQpftr&ma is believed to have 
once contained her ashes {Mahd- 
mihia, eh. SlU, transl. Geiger and 
Wiji-sinha ; Smither, Arwii. ffr- 
moi'ns, AnurOdkaputa, p. 9, El. 
III). 
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island monks whom he met at K&nchi, he applied the stories 
to the brother, not to the son, of Asoka.* 

The MahSvamsa may be mistaken in attributing to Asoka 
the dispatch of missionaries to Pegu {SovanabhUmi).^ No 
such mission is mentioned in the inscriptions, and if it really 
occurred, it seems to have had little result. The Ceylon 
form of Buddhism appears to have been introduced effectively 
into Burma and Pegu at a very much later date ; and there 
is reason to believe that the earliest Burmese Buddhism was 
of the Tantric Mahayitna type, imported dircet from Northern 
India many centuries after Asoka’s time.® 

Unfortunately no definite record has been preserved of 
the fortunes of the Buddhist missions in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms of Asia, Africa, and Kuropc ; nor arc the names 
of the missionaries known. The inllucnce of Buddhist 
doctrine on the heretical Gnostic sects appears to be un¬ 
doubted i and many writers have suspected that more 
orthodox forms of Christian teaching owe some debt to the 
lessons of Gautama ; blit the subject is too obscure for 
discussion in these pages.® 

It is, however, certain that Asoka, by his comprehensive 
and well-planned measures of evangelization, sueccedc<l in 
transforming the doctrine of a local Indian sect into one of 
the great religions of the world. The personal ministry of 
Gautama Buddha was confined to a comparatively small 
area, comprising about four degrees of latitude and as many 
of longitude, between Gaya, Allahabad, and the Himalaya. 
Within these limits he was born, lived, and died. When he 
died, about 548 n. c.. Buddhism was merely a sect of Hindu¬ 
ism, unknown beyond very restricted limits, and with no 
better apparent chance of survival than that enjoyed by 
many other contemporary sects now long-forgotten. 

' Beal, Keeortts, ii. 246 ; Wat* xxii {1893), p. 359): and niy arti- 
tere, ii, 230. ric (ibid., 1905, p. ISO). 

' buvareablilinii-Golden Coast ‘ See Kilimiinis, Uuddliitt and 

of the Chinese. .Sehoft connects Christian (lospris, 4lh cd., I’hija- 
tbe name with the Gangetic port delphia ; Kichard Gartjc, Indien 
afSunargaon(J. ,4,0.6'., 37,244). and das Chrislentiim, Tubingen 
* Temple,* Notes on Antiquities (Mohr), 1914. 
in RftmahAadesa * (Ind. Ant,, vo). 


Alleged 
mtsdon 
to Pegu. 


Missiotu 
to Hel¬ 
lenistic 
king- 
doms. 


Bud. 
dhiim 
became 
a world 
religion. 
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Tiic effective organization of the monastie system by the 
Buddhists probably was the means of keeping their system 
alive and in possession of considerable influence in the 
Gangctic valley for the centuries which elapsed between the 
death of Gautama and the conversion of Asoka. His imperial 
patronage, gradually increasing as his faith grew in intensity, 
made the fortune of Buddhism, and raised it to the position 
which enables it still to dispute with Christianity the first 
place among the religions of the world, so far as the number 
of believers is concerned. 

Asoka did not attempt to destroy cither Brahmanical 
Hinduism or Jainism ; but his prohibition of bloody sacri- 
liccs, the preference which he openly avowed for Buddhism, 
and his active propaganda, undoubtedly brought his favourite 
doctrine to the front, and established it as the dominant 
religion in both India and Ceylon. It still retains that 
position in the southern island, although it has vanished 
almost completely from the land of its birth, and has failed 
to retain its grasp upon many of its distant conquests. 

Still, notwithstanding many failures, fluctuations, develop¬ 
ments, and corruptions. Buddhism now commands, and will 
command for countless centuries to come, the devotion of 
hundreds of millions of men. This great result is the work 
of Asoka alone, and entitles him to rank for all time with 
that small body of men who may be said to have changed the 
faith of the world. 

The obvious comparison of Asoka with Constantine, which 
has become a commonplace, is, like mo.st historical parallels, 
far from exact. Christianity, when the emperor adopted it 
as the state creed, was already a power throughout the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine's adherence was an act of 
submission to an irresistible force rather than one of patron¬ 
age to an obscure sect. Buddhism, on the contrary, when 
Asoka accorded to it his invaluable support, was but one of 
many sects struggling for existence and survival, and without 
any pretension to dictate imperial i>olicy. His personal 
action, seemingly prompted and directed by his teacher 
Upagupta, was the direct cause of the spread of the doctrine 
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beyond the limits of India ; and, if a Christian parallel must 
be sought, his work is comparable with that of Saint Paul, 
rather than with that of Constantine. 

Upagupta, to whom the conversion of Asoka is ascribed, Upa- 
is said to have been the son of Gupta, a perfumer, and to 
have been born at either Benares or Mathura. Probably he 
was a native of the latter city, where the monastery built 
by him still existed in the seventh century. Tradition also 
associated his name with Sind, in which country he is said to 
have made frequent missionary journeys.^ 

The vigorous and effective action taken by Asoka to Asoka’s 
propagate his creed and system of morals is conclusive proof 
of his absolute honesty of purpose, and justifies the modern 
reader in giving full credence to the devout professions 
made by him in the edicts. ‘ Work I must,' he observed, 

‘ for the public benefit'; and work he did. The world still 
enjoys the fruit of his labours ; and his words, long lost, but 
now' restored to utterance, ring with the sound of sincerity 
md truth. 

Asoka was a hard-working king, as unwearied in business and bi- 
IS Philip II of Spain, ready to receive reports ‘ at any hour 
iiid any place ’, and yet dissatisfied with the outcome of his 
iidustry. ‘ I am never,’ he laments, ‘ fully satisfied with my 
xertions and dispatch of business.’ Probably he worked 
oo hard, and would have effected still more if he had done 
’ss. His ideal of duty was high, and, like the Stoic philo¬ 
sopher, he was bound to obey the law of his nature, and to 
toil on, be the result success or failure. 

The character of Asoka must be deduced from his words. ^ 

The style is of the man, and I firmly believe that the edicts 


' Beal, Records, i, 182 ; ii, 88, 
273 ; Watters, Index, s.v., Upa- 
Rupta; Grov^, Mathurd, SnI ed., 
p. 142 ; CunnitiRham, Reports, xx, 
82. The tradition may be tme. 
78 stQpas ami 2 monasteries of 
about the sixth century a. u. have 
been found at Mirpur Khfts {Atm. 
Hep. A. S. Western Circle, 1918-17, 
p. 47) and 1 stSpa has been found 
at T&ndo Muhammad Kh&n (ibid.. 


1914-15, p. 88). The identity of 
Tissa, son of .MoRRali, the hero of 
the Ceylon talcs, with the real 
personage !'|mgupta has been 
demonstrated by Waddell (./. A. 
S. ii., 1897, part i, p. 76 ; Proc. 
A.S.B., 1890. p. 70). There is 
no sufficient reason to identify 
Tiasa with the Mogaliputa of the 
S&fichi relic ca.skcts {Hhltsa Topes, 
pp. 115,120). 
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express his thoughts in his own words. They are written in 
a style far too peculiar and distinctive to be the work of 
a Secretary of State, and are alive with personal feeling. 
No secretary would have dared to put in his master’s mouth 
the passionate expressions of remorse for the misery caused 
by the Kalinga war, leading up to the resolve to eschew 
aggressive warfare for the rest of his life, and the declaration 
that ‘ although a man do him an injury. His Majesty holds 
that it must be patiently borne, as far as it possibly can be 
borne 

The edicts reveal Asoka as a man who sought to combine 
the piety of the monk with the wisdom of the king, and to 
make India the kingdom of righteousness as he conceived it, 
a theocracy without a God ; in which the government should 
act the part of Providence, and guide the people in the 
right way. Every man, he maintained, must work out his 
own salvation, and cat the fruit of his deeds. ‘ The fruit 
of exertion is not to be obtained by the great man only; 
because even the small man by exertion can win for himself 
much heavenly bliss ; and for this purpo.se was given the 
precept—“ Let small and great exert themselves * The 
government could only point out the road, which each man 
must travel for himself. 

Reverence, compassion, truthfulness, and sympathy were 
the virtues which he inculcated ; irreverence, cruelty, false¬ 
hood, and intolerance were the vices which he condemned. 
The preacher was no mere sermon-writer. He was a man 
of affairs, versed in the arts of peace and war, the capable 
ruler of an immense empire, a great man, and a great 
king. 

Asoka, like all Oriental monarchs, was a polygamist, and 
had at least two consorts, who ranked as queens. The name 
of the second of these ladies, Karuvaki, is preserved in a 
brief edict signifying the royal pleasure that her charitable 
donations should be regarded by all olTieials concerned a-s 
her act and deed, redounding to her accumulation of merit. 


• Rock Edict XIII. 


’ Minor Rock Edict I (Rflpnkth). 
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She is described as the mother of Uvara, who may be con¬ 
sidered as a favourite child of the aged emperor at the time 
the edict was issued, late in his reign. 

Tradition avers that his faithful chief queen for many Legend ot 
years was named Asandhimitrft, and that when she died, and 
Asoka was old, he married a dissolute young woman named 
Tishyarakshiti ; coneeming whom and her step-son Kun&la, 
the old folk-lore tale, known to the Greeks as that of Phaedra 
and Hippolytus, is related with much imaginative embellish¬ 
ment. But folk-lore is not history, and the pathetic story of 
the blinded Kunala must not be read or criticized as matter- 
of-fact narrative. The legend appears in diverse forms with 
various names. 

Another son of Asoka, named Jalauka, who plays a large Lerandof 
part in Kashmir tradition, although rather a shadowy ■’“““k*' 
liersonage, has more appearance of reality than Kunala. He 
was reputed to have been an active and vigorous king of 
Kashmir, who expelled certain intrusive foreigners, and 
I'onquered the plains as far as Kanauj. He was hostile to 
Uuddhisni and devoted to the worship of Siva and the 
Divine Mothers, in whose honour he and his queen, Isanadfivi, 

■rected many temples at places which can be identilied. The 
tory of Jalauka, notwithstanding the toimgraphical details, 
is essentially legendary, and no independent corroboration 
of the Kashmir tradition has been discovered.* 

Tivara, the son mentioned in the Queen’s Edict, is not Dasara- 
hcard of again, and may have predeceased his father. '*’®‘ 
Dasaratha, a grandson of Asoka, certainly was a reality, 
lieing known from brief dedicatory inscriptions on the walls 
of eavc-dwctlings at the NagSrjuni Hills, which he bestowed 
upon the Ajivikas, as his grandfather had done in the neigh- 
Imuring Barabar Hills. The script, language, and style of 
Basaratha’s records prove that his date was very close to 
that of Asoka, whom probably he directly succeeded, at least 
in the eastern provinces. Assuming this to be the fact, the 

' Stein, transl. Rajataiahginl, eleven sons to Asoka (Schiefner, 

Bk. i, vv. 108~S2, One of the con- TdratMht p* 48). 
fused Tibetan traditions assigns 
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Jain tru* 
ditions. 


accession of Dasaratha may be dated in 282 b. c. His reign 
appears to have been short, and is allotted (under other 
names) eight years in two of the Purapas. 

The existence and succession of Samprati, another grand¬ 
son of Asoka, although not verified by epigraphic record, arc 
vouched for by a considerable body of tradition. The 
Buddhist prose romance, named Asokavaddna (being part of 
the Divydvaddna), tells a long story of Asoka’s senile devotion 
to the church and consequent waste of the resources of the 
empire, which went so far that the ministers were compelled 
to remove him from power, and place Samprati, son of the 
blinded Kunala, on the throne. We are not told what 
became of Asoka. According to this talc, the successors of 
Samprati were Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman, 
and Pushyamitra, the last being described as of Maurya 
descent.* 

The Jain literary tradition of Western India, which also 
recognizes Samprati as the immediate successor of Asoka, 
eulogizes him as an eminent patron of Jainism, who founded \ 
Jain monasteries even in non-Aryan countries. Almost all 
ancient Jain temples or monuments of unknown origin arc 
ascribed by the popular voice to Samprati, who is, in fact, 
regarded as a Jain Asoka. One author describes him as 
being the sovereign of all India (‘ lord of Bharata with its 
three continents ’), holding court at P&taliputra ; but other 
traditions place the seat of his government at Ujjain. It is 


‘ Burnouf, Introd., 2nd cd., p. 

; Schiofnur, I'drandth^ p. 287. 
* The name uf Samprati is well 
known from Ajmer to Saiirashtra, 
and his era is given in a valuable 
chronogrammutic catalogue in an 
ancient Jain manuscript from the 
temple of Nadol, at 202 of the 
Viral Sainvat. He is mentioned 
both traditionally and by books 
euj the great supporter of the Jain 
faith* and the remains of temples 
dedicated to M&h&vira* erected by 
this prince, yet exist at Ajmer, 
Kumbhalin^r, and Giniftr * (Tod, 
AnruUa^ &c., Oxford Univ. Press, 
1020, vol. i, p. 290). The fortress 
of Jah&gpur, situated about 06 


miles NE. of Udaipur and the same 
distance SSE. from Ajmir, which 
guarded an important pass 
tween Bundl and Mewftr, is l)c 
lieved to have been founded b} 
him. It was rebuilt by K&nt 
Kumbher in the fifteenth contur}’ 
The tradition is supported by th< 
existence of ancient Jain tempici 
{ii^putdna Gazetteer, Simla, 1880, 
iii, 52). 81*0 also Forbes, Bdsmdl^' 
1856, i, p. 7. An inscription, dated 
1686 v.E.« A.i).1622,on a Jaintem* 
pie at Nadhii in the Jodhpur Statr. 
U&jputftna, records the traditions 
belief that the original edifice hsd 
been built by Samprati (Prog. Hep- 
4. S. W. /., 1909-10, p. 41). 
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jbviously impossible to reconcile all these discrepant tradi- 
jons, or to feel assured that a kernel of fact can be extracted 
roiii the husk of legend. The concurrence of Buddhist 
vith Jain tradition may be accepted as good evidence that 
liamprati had a real existence in the flesh, although nothing 
certain is known about him. Perhaps the empire was divided 
immediately after Asoka’s death, between his grandsons, 
Dasaratha taking the eastern, and Samprati the western 
srovinces, but there is no clear evidence to sui>port this 
lypothesis.* 

The legends of Khotan assert a connexion between that Khoisn 
angdom and Asoka in more ways than one. According to 
inc version of the story he banished certain nobles of Taxila 
ri the north of the Himalaya as a punishment for their com- 
lieity in the wrongful blinding of his son Kunala. These 
xdes clectccl one of their number to be king, who reigned 
1 Khotan until he was defeated by a rival prince exiled from 
hina. Another version of the talc asserts that the earliest 
icestor of the royal family of Khotan was the prince 
unala, Asoka’s son, who was himself exiled from Taxila. 
lesc stories seem to be merely mythological explanations 
the fact that the ancient civilization of Khotan was 
rived from both India and China. It is not likely, although 
is not impossible, that Asoka’s political jurisdiction should 
ve extended into the basin of the Tarim.* 

The whole duration of the Maurya dynasty, according to Decline 
'uranic authority, was 187 years, and it this period lx; 
ccepted and reckoned from the accession of Chandragupta Maurya 
I 822 a. c., the dynasty must have come to an end in 
15 B. c., which date certainly is approximately correct, 
uur princes who, according to the Puranic lists, succeeded 
soka’s grandsons, and each reigned for a few years, are 

' The Jain traditions (Parviih- ' The stories, which wili hi' 
larvan, cd. .laeohi; &e.) are found in the /.i/e and Traveb of 
nmarizAid conveniently by Hiueii Tbun^e in UockhiirH Life of 
agw&n L&l Indiuji and Mr. Huddha and Surut Chandra Dus's 
:ks<)n in Itomb. G’az., vol, i, articles on Tiixtan history, arc 
■t i (18JW), |». 15 . The lists of summarized and exumin^ by 
^ successors of Asoka, as gi\cn Stein, in .indent h'/totan, pp. 150- 
I the PurdfMs, arc liopcdcssly 00. 
infused and discrepant. 
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mere names ’; and, if the real existence of Samprati and his 
successors be assumed, they are equally shadowy personages. 
The only certainty is that the great empire founded by 
Chandragupta, and gloriously maintained by his son and 
grandson, did not long survive the latter. (The fall of the 
Maurya authority probably was due in large measure to 
a reaction promoted by the Brahmans, whose privileged 
position must have been seriously affected by the extreme 
favour which Asoka showed to the Buddhist monks. The 
prohibition of bloody sacrifices and the irritating proceed¬ 
ings of the Censors must have produced much unrecorded 
discontent, and we may fairly assume that when the strong 
hand of the old emperor dropped the sceptre. Brahman 
influence reasserted itself and produced a revolt against the 
inquisitorial tyranny of Asoka’s system.®^ The descendants 
of Asoka whose names are recorded in the Purfinas probably 
retained possession of only Magadha and the neighbouring 
home provinces. In or about 185 b. c. the last prince of the 
Maurya dynasty, named Brihadratha, was slain by his com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Pushyamitra (or Pushpamitra), who estab¬ 
lished a new dynasty known as that of the Sungas. The 
Andhra state, between the Krishnk and God&vari rivers 
was among the earliest defections, and rapidly grew inti 
a powerful kingdom, stretching right across India, as wil 
be narrated in the next chapter. 

Descendants of the great Asoka continued as unrecordd 
loeal subordinate Rajas in Magadha for many centuries: 
the last of them, and the only one whose name has been 
preserved, being Purna-varman, who was nearly contem¬ 
porary with the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, in the seventli 
century.® 

* The names vary, probably be- Sastri in J. db Proc. A. S. B., ISK- 
cause each king was known by p. 2S9. He eompares the ease ol 
more than one name. The exist- king Palaka of Hflain In the an- 
ence of one of them, namely eient drama, the * Toy-cart'. Tlx 
SaliSOka, is confirmed by the Sunga, Kgnwa, and Sttavkham 
astronomical work, the GSrgl dynasties all were Brahman, 
Samhitd, which alludes to him in also was the Cheta dynasty al 
the well-known historical passage, Urissa. 

quoted in App. I, post. * Beal, Rtcords, 11, 118, IH: 

■ See remarks of Maha. H. P. Watters, 11,115. 
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Petty Maurya dynasties, apparently connected in some 
unknown way with the imperial line, ruled in the Konkan, 
between the Western Gh£ts and the sea, and some other 
parts of Western India, during the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, and are frequently mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions.' 

' Fleet,' Dynasties of the Kana- OaatUer, vol. I, part ii (18SI)), pp. 
ese Districts', 2nd cd., in Bombay 282-4. 
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THE MAURYA DYNASTY 

CimONOLOGICAL TABLK 
(Nearly exact dates.) 

Year b. c. I Kvent. 

320 or 825 . .' Chandragupta Maurya in his youth met Alexander the 

' Great. 

Sept, or Oct.,' Alexander quitted India. 

325 

Feb., 324 . .' Alexander, while in Kannania, received news of the 

murder of his satrap Philippos, in India ; and placai 
Kudgmos and Aiiibhi, king of Taxila, in charge of the 
Indian provinces. 

•Tune, 823 . Death of Alexander at Babylon. 

328-822 (possi- Revolt of PanjEh under. Chandragupta Maurya and 
bly a year or destruction of Nanda dynasty of Magadha; acoesslos 

two years of Cha&dnqrupta Maarya as emperor of India, 
earlier) 

821 .... Second partition of Alexander's empire at Triparadei- 

SOS. 

815 .... .Seleukos Nikutor compelled by Antigonos to retire to 
Egypt. 

312 .... Recoveir of Babylon by Seleukos. 

Oct. 1,212 . . Establishment of Seleukidan era. 

306 .... Assumption by Seleukos of title of king. 

305 or 304 . . Invasion of India by Seleukos. 

303 .... Defeat of Seleukos by Chandragupta ; treaty of peace; 

cession of a large part of Ariatm by Seleukos. 

308-801 . . March of Seleukos against Antigonos. 

802 .... Megasthenes ambassador of Seleukos at Pftteliputra. 

801 .... Defeat and death of Antigonos at Ipsos in Phrygia. 

898 .... AocssslottOfBlndTtsSraAmitragliEtAAStmpsrorofXndU 

c. 290 . . . Deimaehos ambassador of Seleukos at Pd^liputro. 

285 .... Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, ace. 

280 .... SeleukM Nikator, king of Syria, a.; Antiochos Sotcr. 
his son, ace. 

278 or 277 . . Antigonos Goiiutas, king of Macedonia, grandson of 

Antiochos I, ace. 

273 .... Alexander, king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus, and op¬ 
ponent of Antigonos Gonutas, acc. 

878. . • Aootssioa of Atoka-vordhana emperor of ladU. 

269 .... Coronation (<Ahhheka) of Asoka. 

264 .... Outbreak of First Punic War. 

261. . . . Conquestof Kalinga by Asoka ; Antiochos Theos,kinf 

of Syria, son of Antiochos Soter, acc. 

259 .... Asoka abolished hunting, instituted tours devoted 
works of piety, and dispatched missionaries. 

258 .... Magas, king of uyrSnS, half-brother of Ptolemy PhiU* 
(felphos, died : (?) Alexander, king of Epirus, died- 

257 .... Minor Rock Edict I and Rock Edicts III and IV ol 
Asoka, who instituted quinquennial official pi^' 
gresses for propagation of Law of Piety (dharm(i)< 
and dedicated cave-dwellings at BarAbor for the us< 
of the Ajivikas. 
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Yeabb.c. I Events. 

256 . • • >! PubUcutioii of complete series uf fourteen Roek 

I Edicts, niul of the Knlinga Rorden^rs* I'klict l)y 
I Asokti, who appointed Censors of the Law of I'icty 
j (dharmamahdmdtTdh). 

235. • • • Asoka enlarged for the second time the slflpa of Konft* 

kamana Buddha near Kupilavastu. 

Y 254 . > • Publication by Asoka of the KalihgaProvinciurs Edict. 

256 .... De<lieation by Asoka of a third oave.dwcliing at Han't* 

, bar for the use of the Ajivikas. 

246. . . . Pilgrimageof Asoka to Buddhist holy places ; erection 

of pillara at LumbinI Carden and near a slupa of 
: Konftkamana; (?) his visit to Nepal, and foundation 
' of Lalita Pfitan ; his daughter Chfirumatl becomes 
a nun. 

’248 . . . Declaration of independence by Baetriu and Purthui. 
(47. . . . Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, ili-(). 

247 or 240 . . Antioehos Theos, king of Syria, grandson of S<‘lcukos 

' Nikator, died. 

243 .... Composition bv Asoka of Pillar Edict VI, ('onlirming 
the Uo(‘k Edicts. 

212. . . . Publication by Asoka of complete scries of Seven Pillar 

Edicts. 

212 or 236. . Antigonos Gonatus, king of Macedonia, died. 

241 . . . . Close of First Punic War; rise of the kingdom of 

Pergamuiii. 

240*232 . . Minor Pillar Edicts of Asoka. 

09. . . . Asoka disd: Sasartha (Ku^Ala. Vdi/u P.) acc , and 

dedicated NAgArjuni caves to the Ajivikas; break-up 
of Hanrjra empire began. 

224 . . . Sanguta Itfaurya. king (BandhupAHta, Pdr/u P.). 

216 . . . SAliiuku Maurya, king (IndrapAlita, i'djpt P.); ? de¬ 

feated by Knaravela of Orissa. 

206 .. . .Soma^armanMaurya, king(Daihivarmun, orDcvavar* 

man, i'dyu P.). 

166 .. . Satadhanwan Maurya, king (.Satadlianus, IMyr/P.) 

*61 . . , Hrihadratha Maurya, king (Brijadafiva, V'dyu P.).‘ 

6. ■ . . Fnihpamltra tlnnga, aec., having slain Brihadmtha; 

ftnat deetrnctioa of Kaurpa Bmpire. 

' The names of the successors of PurSna, wjw thirty-six, and ac- 

»ka me taken from the PtsAnM cording to the Mahdvamia, thirty* 

'Hrdna, omitting Suya^as, for the seven years, both of which periods 

'asons given in the'text. Other probably should l)c reckoned from 

smes arc given in Jain books and the coronation. The PurAnus 

»e Buddhist Asokdvaddna. The agree in assigning 137 years to the 

dyu, which is one of the oldest Maurya dynasty, but the total of 

the PurAnas, gives only nine the lengths of riigns. according to 

imes for the dynasty, as in the Kdya Pwrdno, isonly 133. The 

ackets. and also states the dura* difTcrenee of four years may be 

'll of each reign. The approxi* accounteil for by the interval be* 

itc dates given are assigned ac* tween the accession and the c*oro* 

■dlngly, on the assumption that nation of Asoka. For further de* 

* reign of Asoka lasted for about tails see Pargitcr, Dyimliet of Ihf 

ly or forty-one years. Its Kali Agf. The variant readings 

^tion, according to the Vdyu are numerous. 





CHAPTER VIII 


e, 183 B.c. 
Usurpa¬ 
tion of 
Pushya- 
mitra. 

Sunga. 


THE SUNGA» KANVA. AND ANDHRA DYNASTIES. 
185 B.C. TO A. D. c. 225. 

The Sunga Dynaaty. 

PusHYAMiTBA, the commander-in-chief, having slain his 
master Brihadratha Maurya, usurped the vacant throne, 
and established himself as sovereign of the now contracted 
Maurya dominions;' thus founding a dynasty known to 


history as tliat of the Sungas.' 

' The Puranic account of Push- 
amitra's usurpation is conArmed 
y B&na (seventh century), who 
evidently had access to documents 
now lost. Ilis text is : PratijUd 
durbalam cha baladarianavyapU’ 
deia-dariitdiesha'Sainyah aendnlr 
andryo Mauryarh Brihadrathath 
pipe$ha Punhpamitrah svdminam^ 
which may be translated : * And 
reviewing the whole army, under 
the pretext of showing him his 
forces, the base-born (andrya) gen¬ 
eral Pushpamitra crushed his mas¬ 
ter, Bfihadratha tlie Maurya, who, 
was weak in keeping his corona¬ 
tion oath ipratijfid),* The randcr- 
ing combines the versions of Cowell 
and Thomas {Ilarfocaritat transl. 
p. 108), of BUhlcr {Ind. AnU, ii, 
803), and of .Tayaswal. The best 
text of the Purftnas (Pargiter, pp. 
81, 70) states simply that * Pusfi- 
yamitra, the commander-in-ehief, 
will uproot Bfiliadratha and will 
rule the kingdom as king 86 yean 

* Manuscripts usually read 
Pushpamitra, but Pushyamitra is 
the correct form (Biihler, Ind^AnL, 
ii, 862). Pushyamitra has been 
shown to be a synonym of Baha- 
satimitra or Bahaspati of the KhA- 
ravela inscription (K. P. Jayaswal, 
in J.B.dO»ite8,Soc.t Part iv, 
Dec. 1017, pp. 478-80); and in 
view of the connexion between 


Brihaspati and the Pushya aster- 
ism, we must accept Pushya as 
correct. As the name of the found¬ 
er of the dynasty and some of bis 
descendants ended in milra, M. M. 
Haraparshftd Sftstri su^ests, in 
my opinion wrongly, ^at the 
Sungas were Persians, worshippers 
of the sun (Mithra). The Sungas 
were followers of the Sdma Veda 
which is specially concern^ with 
animal sacrifices, and they and the 
Kanvas appear to have Ira a Brah- 
manical reaction against Bud* 
dhism (J. db Ptoc. A. S. B., lOl'^i 
p. 287). K. P. .Jayaswal (J. B. 0. 
Res, Soc,, iv. Sept. 1018) holds! 
that the Sungas were Brahm<iiu| 
and occupied a high position in the 
theological world at that early 
date. Piuhyamitra belonged to 
the family of the royal chaplsi'’ 
(purohit) of the blauryas, w^h'^ 
though heterodox since Asoka'i 
reign probably retained the family 
iio^nally in Its old position. Ao 
cording to the author, the latej 
Mauryas were degenerate ano 
politically weak, ana Pushyamiti* 
was forced to slay Bfihadratha 
the interests of the empire, wbi^ 
was threatened by the YAvana* 
Bactrian Greeks under Men{mdc|* 
The dynastic name dunga is s’* 
tested by the PurA^as, BApa (P- 
108), and the Barhut (Bharbu^) 
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The capital presumably continued to be, as of old, Patali- Extent of 
putra, and probably all the central or home provinces of the mintaa* 
empire recognized the usurper’s authority, which perhaps 
extended to the south as far as the Narmada river,* and may 
he assumed to have embraced the territorie* in the Gangetic 
basin, corresponding with the modern Bihar, Tirhut, and 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It is unlikely that 
either the later Mauryas or the Sungas exercised any juris¬ 
diction in the Panjab. Wilson’s belief that the arms of 
I’ushyamitra reached the Indus was due to a inisundcr- 
stamling.* 

Pushyamitra did not enjoy his dominions unchallenged, e;.'®*."-'- 
In or about 165 n. c. KhSravela, King of Kalinga, who was vasion of 
descended from the Cheta (Chaitra) family, invaded his 
territory and advanced to within a few miles of Pataliputra. 
Pushyamitra made a strategic withdrawal to Mathura, 
and Kharavela apparently considered it wise at the moment 
not to proceed farther than the Barabar Hills (Gorathagiri). 

The second invasion of Kharavela, four years later, was, c. 161 b.c. 
however, more successful. Entering Northern India and 
narehing at the foot of the Himalayas, he suddenly appeared of Khsra- 
leforc the capital of Magadha on the north side of the 
ianges, which he crossed with the help of the famous 
lephants of Kalinga. Pushyamitra was forced to submit, 
ad the treasures of his capital were seized by the victor, 
mong them being a statue of the first Jina (Uishabhadeva), 

Inch had been carried away from Kalinga three centuries 
irlier by King Nanda I.® 

ioription beginning with Suga^ da). One of tlie Bombay manu' 
w faje, * during the reign of the scripta reads the I’r&kril cquiva* 
ngaa’ {Arch. S. W. /. v, 73; lentofNarmudftButMr.Pargi- 
ff- Ant., xiv, 13g, with fac- ter knows only two rivers named 
iiilc). MandAkinI, namely, one in the 

* ‘The Queen {of Agnimitra, BAndu District of Bundelkhand, 
ion of Pushyamitra] has a brother and the other, a southern tribu- 
)f inferior caste, Vlrasena by tary of the GodAvarl (J./f./I. 6'., 
wme; he has b«n placed by the 1804, p. ‘sitM)). 
liiig in command of a frontier * Wilson, Theatre of the ftindus, 
ort^s on the banks of the Man- ii. 358; Cunningham, Sum. 
villi’ (Introd.toMdf^fAdigntfnt- Chron., 1870, p. 227. 

■0). Tawney {transl., p. 6) notes * See K. P. Jayaswal, J. B. O. 

Jttt ‘the Mandiftkanl here proba- Beo. Soc., vol. iii, Dec. 1017, pp. 

■y means the NarmadA (Nerbud- 425-85 ; R. D. Banerji, ibid., pp. 

■im 
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c. 155-3 During the latter years of his reign, Pushyamitra was 
Invasion threatened by serious danger. Menander, a relative of tho 
and re- Bactrian monarch Eukratides, and king of Kabul and the 
KJeran-^ Panjab, having formed the design of emulating the exploits 
dcr. of Alexander, advanced with a formidable force into the 
interior of India. He annexed the Indus delta, the peninsula 
of Surashtra (Kfitliiilwar), and some other territories on the 
western coast; occupied Mathura on the Jumna ; besieged 
Madhyamika (now Nagari near Chitor) in Rajputana; 
invested Saketam in Southern Oudh; and threatened 
P&taliputra, the capital. 

The invasion was repelled after a severe struggle, and the 
Greek king was obliged to retire to his own country, but he 
may have retained his conquests in Western India for a fe» 
years longer.^ 

India and Thus ended the second and last attempt by a Europea 
Isiiropc. general to conquer India by land. All subsequent invader 
from the western continent have come in ships, trusting t 
their command of the sea, and using it as their base. Froii 
the repulse of Menander in or alarut 15.3 n. c. until the bom 
bardment of Calicut by Vasco da Gama in A. u. 1502 Indii 
enjoyed immunity from attack under European leadcrsliip 
and so long as the power in occupation of the country rctaiir 
command of the sea, no attack made from the land side ii 
the footsteps of the ancient invaders can have any prospee 
of permanent sucecss. 

Agniiui- During the progress of the war with Menander, the out- 
w^llh southern provinces extending to the Narmada rivci 

Vidiir- were administered by the Crown Prince, Agnimitra, a' 
viceroy, who had his capital at Vidisa, the modern Bhihi 
on the Betwa in Sindhia’s territory. Agnimilra’s youthful 
son, Vasumitra, was employ<sl on active service under tiu' 
orders of the king, his grandfather. Pushyamitra, who »l 
this time must have been advanced in years, resolved •« 
crown his military successes by substantiating and pro' 

■lKO-507. See also J. N. Sikdar, ‘ See Appendix I at end of tl«' 

‘ \ Note on the Cheta Dynasty ’, chapter, ‘ The Invasion of Moos”' 
J. It. O, Kes. Soc.f vol. iv. Part i, der, and the Date of Patahjoli'. 
Alarch, 1018, pp. 09-100. 
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rlaiming a formal claim to the rank of Lord Paramount of 
Northern India. His pretensions received confirmation by 
the success of Agnimitra in a local war with his southern 
neighbour, the Raja of Vidarbha (Berar), which resulted in 
the complete defeat of the Raja, who was obliged to cede 
half of his dominions to a rival cousin; the river Varadfi 
(Warda) being constituted the boundary between the two 
principalities. 

Pushyamitra determined to revive and eclcbratc with 
appropriate magnificence the antique Vedie rite of the horse- 
sacrifice (aivamedha), which, according to immemorial tradi¬ 
tion, could only be performed by a paramount sovereign, and 
involved as a preliminary a formal ami successful challenge 
to all rival claimants to supreme power, delivered after this 
fashion:— 

‘ A horse of a particular colour was consecrated by the 
performance of certain ceremonies, and was then turned 
loose to wander for a year. The king, or his representative, 
followe<l the horse with an army, and when the animal 
rntered a foreign country, the nilcr of that country was 
‘lound cither to fight or to submit. If the liberator of the 
lorse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submission of 
ill the countries over which it passed, he returned in triumph 
rith all the vanquished Rajas in his train ; hul, if he failed, 
le was disgraced, and his pretensions ridiculed. After his 
iieeessful return, a great festival was held, at which the 
orsc was sacrificed.’ • 

The command, at least nominally, of the guard attendant 
n the consecrated steed liberated by Pushyamitra was 
ilrusted to his young grandson, Vasumitra, who is said to 
ive encountered and routed a band of certain Yavanas, or 
jwestern foreigners, who took up the challenge on the banks 
|of the river Sindhu, which now forms the boundary between 
Hundclkhand and the Rajputana states.* These disputants 
tnay have been part of the division of Menander’s army 
which had undertaken the siege of Madhyamika in RSjputana. 

' Dowson, Clamical Did., s. v. ginally it was ‘ not improbably a 
'ivamedho. Sec also Barnett, sucrifice olTered to the sun ‘ (Mac- 
i»tiqmtua of India (1013), pp. doncll in J./t./I. .V., 1010, p. 024). 
00-71. The rite was ‘ known to * Not the Indus, 
he Higseda (2. 101, 102) ’: ori- 


/lAwmr- 
dha, or 
horse- 
sacrillee. 


Yfivnnas. 
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Celebra- The Yavanas and all other rivals having been disposed of 
tife"6^ri- course, Pushyamitra was justiiied in his claim to rank 
flee. as the paramount (mwer of Northern India, and straightway 
proceeded to announce his success by a magniheent celebra¬ 
tion of the sacrifice at his capital. The dramatist, who has 
so well preserved the traditions of the time, professes to 
record the very words of the invitation addressed by tlu- 
victorious king to his son the Crown Prince, as follows 
* May it be well with thee ! From the sacrificial enclosure 
the commander-in-chief Pushpamitra sends this message to 
his son Agnimitra, who is in the territory of Vidisa, affec¬ 
tionately embracing him. Be it known unto thee that 1, 
having been consecrated for the Rdjasuya sacrifice,* let loose 
free front all check or curb a horse which was to be brought 
back after a year, appointing Vasumitra as its defender, girt 
with a guard of a hundred Hajputs. This very horse 
wandering on the right [or “ south ”] bank of the Sindhi 
was claimed by a cavalry squadron of tlie Yavanas. Thci 
there was a fierce struggle between the two forces. Thcr 
Vasumitra, the mighty bowman, having overcome his foes 
rescued by force nty excellent horse, which they wen 
endeavouring to carry off. Accordingly, I will now sacrifice 
having had nty liorsc brouglit back to me by my grandson, 
even as Ansumat brought back the horse to Sagara. There¬ 
fore, you must dismiss anger from your mind, and without 
delay come with my daughters-in-law to behold the sacrifice.’* 


Patufijali. The performance of the solemn rite probably was wit¬ 
nessed by the celebrated grammarian Patanjali, wlio alludes 


> The TdjasUya was a (-crcmoiiy 
of c(>ii.secratioii of a king. The riill 
ritual lasted for twelve months. 
It is explained in detail hy K. L. 
Mitruin J, A. N, B., parti, vol. xlv 
(1870), pp. aSO-OH ; and l)y Har¬ 
nett, .tutiquities of India (1013), 
p. 107. 

^ Mdiavikdgnimitra, ‘ The Story 
of Milluvika and Agnimitra', Act v, 
traiisl. Tawiiev, p. 78, with the 
substitution ul the worti ' furees ’ 
fur ‘ hosts *, which is not suitable. 
Abstracts of the plot are given by 
Wilson {Thi'idrv of the Hindm, vol. 
i, pp. .348-.7:{, and Sylvain l..^*\i, 
Theatre I adieu, pp. HMI-70). It 
has lH‘en edited by Tullberg (Bonn, 
1840), and translated into English 


by Tuwncy (Calcutta, 1875), iiil« 
German by Weber (Berlin, 1850). 
and twice into French, first ljy 
Koucuux, and later by Victor 
Henry (Paris, 1877, 1880). Thf 
historical tradition seems to br 
uuthentie. Kfilid&sa, the author, 
probably lived during the 
|)eriod in the fifth century. H. f- 
(.'hukludar places him definitely >» 
the early years of the fifth ccntiin 
during the reign of Chandraguptit 
Vikramdditya (‘ Studies in tin 
Kamasutru of Vatsyayunu •/. ^ 
d- O. ties. Soc.t 1010, vol. V, Pint ii 
p. 100). For the Sagara 
see Dowson, Classical iHclionarn 
s. V. 
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to the event in terms which imply that it occurred in his 
time. 

The exaggerated regard for the sanctity of animal life, Begin- 
which was one of the most cherished features of Buddhism, 
and the motive of Asoka s most characteristic legislation, manical 
had necessarily involved the prohibition of bloody sacrifices, 
which are essential to certain forms of Brahmanical worship, 
and were believed by the orthodox to possess the highest 
saving efficacy. The memorable horse-sacrifice of Pushya- 
initra marked an early stage in the Brahmanical reaction, 
which was fully developed five centuries later in the time of 
Samudragupta and his successors. 

If credit may be given to the semi-mythological stories of I’ushya- 
Buddhist writers, Pushyamitra was not content with the to 
peaceful revival of Hindu rites, but indulged in a savage “ I>*f- 
persecution of Buddhism, burning monasteries and slaying 
monks from Magadha to .Jalandhar, in the Panjab, Many 
monks who escaped his sword arc said to have fled into the 
territories of other rulers. It would be rash to reject this 
tale as wholely baseless, although it may be exaggerated.’ 

Although the alleged proscription of Buddhism by Pushya- I’emccu- 
mitra is supported by some evidence, it is true that the 
gradual extinction of that religion in India was due in the 
main to causes other than persecution ; while it is also true 
that from time to time fanatic kings indulged in savage 
Mitbursts of cruelty, and committed genuine acts of persecu¬ 
tion directed against .Tains or Buddhists as such. Well- 
established instances of such proceedings will be met with 
m the course of this history, and others, which do not come 
within its limits, arc on record. That such outbreaks of 
wrath should have occurred is not wonderful, if we consider 
the extreme oppressiveness of the Jain and Buddhist pro¬ 
hibitions when ruthlessly enforced, as they certainly were by 
some Rajas, and presumably by Asoka. The wonder rather 
IS that persieeutions were so rare, and that as a rule the 


' ^ra^th, Schiefner's transl., 
'■"tvg'tvaddria in Buriiouf, 
2nd ed., p. 384. 
aranatb, probably with truth. 


represents Pushyamitra as a Brah¬ 
man, the domestic priest {purohit) 
of a certain king. 
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C. 140 B.C. 
The luter 
$ungas. 


various sects managed to live together in harmony, and in 
the enjoyment of fairly impartial official favour.* 

When Pushyamitra, some five years subsequent to the 
retreat of Menander, died, after a long and eventful reign, 
he was succeeded by his son the Crown Prince, Agnimitra, 
who had governed the southern provinces during his father’s 
lifetime. He reigned but a few years, and was succeeded 
by Vasujyeshtha, or Sujycshtha, probably a brother, who 
was followed seven years later by Vasuniitra, presumably 
that son of Agnimitra who as a youth had guarded the 
sacrificial horse on behalf of his aged grandfather. The next 
four reigns are said to have been abnormally short, amount¬ 
ing together to only seventeen years. The inference that the 
extreme brevity of these reigns indicates a period of con¬ 
fusion during which palace revolutions were frequent is 
confirmed by the one incident of the time which has survived 
in tradition. Sumitra, another son of Agnimitra, who was, 
we are told, inordinately devoted to the stage, was surprised 
when in the midst of his favourite actors by one Mitradeva, 
who ' severed his head with a scimitar, as a lotus is shorn 
from its staticThe ninth king, Bhagavata, is credited 
with a long reign of thirty-two years, but we know little 
about him.“ The tenth king, Ucvabhfiti or Devabhunn, 


' The reality of religious ]>erse- 
cuUoii of liuddliisni in India, (ie- 
iiicd by Hhys Davids (./. P&H Text 
Soc., 1800, pp. 87-02), is ullirnicd 
by Hodgson, Sewel), and Watters 
(ibid., pp. 107-10). The instanec 
of i§u$&nka, described by ibe 
nearly contemporary lliucii Tsang 
(Beal, Hecorda, i, 212, ii, 42, 01, 
118, 121), is fully proved. The 
case against Mihirakula is almost 
us strong. In ancient times Tibet 
and Khotan wore closely connected 
with India. Tibetan history re¬ 
cords u persecution of Buddhism 
by king Glang Darmu (Langdar- 
ma), about a. d. 840 (lloekliill. 
Lift of the IhuUlhUt pp. 220, 240), 
and a simihtr event is r<‘eorded in 
Khotan annals, shortly before 
A. D. 741 (ibid., pp. 2i:i o ; Sarat 
Chandra Da-s, J.A. ii.it., pt. 1, 


1880, p. 200). A terrible persecu¬ 
tion of the cognate religion Jain- i 
ism occurred in Southern India in 
the seventh century (Klliot, Coin' 
of SoHtkeru India, p. 120 ‘,post, eli. 
xvi, see. 2). Ajayadeva, a ‘ Sai>a 
king of Gujarat (a. d. 1174-6), Ih- 
gan his reign by a merciless perse¬ 
cution of the Jains, torturing their 
leader to death'(/IrcAarof. 5. W. /•< 
vol. ix, p. 16). Several other well- 
established in.Htances of seven* 
persecution might l>c cited. 

* B&na, IJaraa-caritUf ch. n i! 
Cowell and Thomas, transl., p- 
192. 

’ There is an inscription of his 
on the stump of a Garuda pillar at 
Hesnagar, * when he had l>eon 
crowned twelve years’ (.1.^- 
Hep. /., 191.3-14, pt, 11. p. VM 
See I. M. Catalogue, p. 146. 
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was, wc are assured, a man of licentious habits, and lost his 
life while engaged in a discreditable intrigue. The dynasty 
thus came to an unhonoured end after having occupied the 
throne for a hundred and twelve years.* 


The Kanva or Kunvdyana Dynasty. 


The plot which cost the royal dcljauchee, Devabhfiti, his 
throne and life was contrived by his Brahman minister 
Vasudeva, wlio seems to have controlled tlic state even 
during the lifetime of his nominal master.- Mitradeva, the 
slayer of Prince Sumitra, probably belonged to the same 
[Htwerful family, which is known to liistory as that of the 
Kaitvas, or Kanvayanas. The distinct testimony of both 
the Puranas and Biina that Hevabhuti, the tenth and last 
Simga, was the person slain by Vasudeva, the first Kanva, 
forbids the acceptance of Professor Bhandarkar’s theory 
that the Kanva dynasty should be regarded as contemporary 
with the Sunga.^ 


‘ The ‘ Mitm ’ coins, of severui 
kinds, found in Oudli, Koliil- 
khiiiKt, Goruklipur, &e., probably 
belong to the Sungas, though only 
one name on the coins, that of Ag- 
iiimilra, agrees with the t’lininie 
lists. Hut this may Ik* due to the 
f.u-1 that the i>unga.s ufiparcntly 
luul alternative names (K. 1*. day- 
uswal in n. (). lies. 5oe., iii). t or 
k'tiiilcil descriptions sec Carlleyle 
»nd Kivelt-Curnac, J. .i. *V. ti-. 
IMW), pt. i, p|». 21- », 87-lK>, will! 
plHles; Cunningham, Coins of 
: .iHCiVid Ituiin, pp. Ob, 74, 70, OJt; 
CaUil. of Coins in I. M-, vol. i, 
p. 184. 

The most authentic version of 
the 2§unga history, according to 
the Piirdnas, us translated from 
tile eeleetic text, is as follows 

‘ Pu^yuniitru the commander- 
in-ehief will uproot Hrliadratha 
and will rule the kingdom as king 
Uh years. Ilis son Agnimitru will 
'k king 8 years. Vasuiyeslha 
a ill be king 7 years. Itis son 
Vasumitra will be king 10 years. 
I’hen bis son Andhraka (Odraka) 
^■11 reign 2 years. PuJindaka will 
Ik II reign 8 years, //is son Ghosa 


will Ik* king 8 years. Next Vajra- 
niitra will be King 0 years. Uhik* 
gavata will be king 82 years. His 
son Devubliumi will reign JO years. 

■Tbese ten }>iinga kings will enjoy 
this earth full 112 \ears. From 
them the earth will pass to the 
Kanviis ’ (I’argiler, tJifnasUes of 
Ihr Kali -Ige, pp. 80, 70. Variant 
leadings are given in the miles). 
The details of the length of reigns 
do not agna* with the t«>tal, 112. 

• ' In a freii/.y of passion the 
ovei•libidinous 

instanee* of his minister Vasudeva 
rcll of Ins life by a daughter of 
I Jevabhut i‘s slav e-w oman ills- 
guised as his (pieen ’ (Hana. //nr- 
sa-airila, eh. vi. transl. Cowell and 
Thomas, p. 108). ‘’Hie minister 
Vasudeva, fureiblv overthrowing 
the dissolute king Devabhumi Ik- 
cause of bis youth, will become 
king among the Sungas ’ {Pargiter, 

Hist, of Drkknit, 2nd ed. in 
ISonib. (idz., vol. I. pt. H, p. 108. I 
adopted this llieoiy in my* Andh¬ 
ra Dynasty * (Z. D. M. (i., 1002, 
p. oj*8) but now reject it. 


c. 73 ij. e. 
Vasudeva 
KAnvit. 
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e. 68-28 
a. c. 

The later 
KftQvas. 


Identity 
of the 
Andhra 
king. 


Vasudeva seized the throne rendered vacant by his crime, 
and was succeeded by three of his descendants. The whole 
dynasty, comprising four reigns, covers a period of only 
forty-five years.' The figures indicate, as in the case of the 
Sungas, that the times were disturbed, and that succession 
to the throne was often effected by violent means. Nothing 
whatever is known about the reigns of any of the Kanva 
kings.® The last of them was slain about 28 or 27 b. c. by 
a king of the Andhra or Satavahana dynasty, which at that 
time possessed wide dominions stretching across the table¬ 
land of the Deccan from sea to sea. Although no coins or 
monuments connecting the Andhra kings with Pataliputra, 
the ancient imperial capital, have yet been discovered, it is 
possible that they may have controlled the kingdom of 
Magadha for a time. The most ancient coins of the dynasty 
at present known are of northern type, and bear the name 
of SAta, probably Satakarni, the sixth king in the Puranic 
list, who was reigning about 150 b. c. The Andhra coinage 
from first to last has many obvious afiinitics with the mint¬ 
ages of the north, which may be explained by the hypothesis 
that the dynasty really held.Magadha as a dependency for 
a considerable period. But there is little evidence to support 
such a conjecture.® 

The Puranas treat the whole Andlira dynasty as following 
the Kanva, and consequently identify the slayer of the last 
Kanva prince with Simuka or Sipraka, the first of the 
Andhra line. But, as a matter of fact, the independent 


• The Purftnic text is 

* He [sril. Vasudeva}, the Kan- 
vftyana, will be king 0 years. His 
son BhAmimiira will rcigii 14 
years. His son Nftrayanu will 
reian 12 years. His son Susurman 
wifi reign 10 years. 

These arc remembered as the 
Sungabhftya [setl. servants of the 
SungusJ Kftnv&yaoa kin^^. These 
4 Kftovu brahmans will enjoy the 
earth ; ft)r 45 y<-ars they will enjoy 
this earth. They will have the 
neighbouring kings in subjection 
and will l)c righteous. In succes¬ 
sion to them the earth will pass to 


the Andhrus * (Pargitcr, p. 71; 
variants in the notes). The detai 
of the length of reigns agree wit 
the total, 45. 

> The coins of Bhuniimitru sect 

to l>elong to the K&nva dynast.' 
and also probably the Deva entu 
(/. M. Catalogue). 

* See the author's paper on th 
* Andhra Coinage ’ in Z. I). M. t’ 
lOOU, pp. 005-27. An aiieicn 
Tamil f^m, the Chilappatftiku 
nim, mentions the visit of a Cher: 
prince to a SAtukarna king (> 
Magadha (V. K. Pillui, The 7Vrwd 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, 
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Andhra dynasty must have begun about 210 or 280 b. c.,' 
long before the suppression of the Kanvas about 28 b. c., 
and the Andhra king who slew Susarman cannot possibly 
have been Simuka. It is impossible to aflirm with certainty 
who he was, because the dates of accession of the several 
Andhra princes are not known with accuracy. All that can 
he allirmed at present is that the slayer of Susarman, the last 
Kanva, apparently must have been one or other of three 
Andhra kings, namely Nos. 11, 12, or 13. The year 28 B. c. 
may be accepted as the approximately true date of the 
extinction of the Kanva dynasty ; liecaiisc it depends, not 
on the duration assigned to each several Andhra reign, but 
on the periods of 112 and 15 years respectively allotted to 
the Sunga and Kanva dynasties, which seem worthy of 
eredenee; and this date, 28 b. c., apparently must fall 
within the limits of one or other of the three Andhra reigns 
named above.* 

The Andhra or Andhra Dynasty. 

Hefore proceeding to narrate the history of the .Andhra Karlirst 
kings after the extinction of the Kanva dynasty we must 
east back a glance to the more distant past, and trace the Amlhras. 
steps by which the .Andhra kingdom became one of the 
greatest powers in India. 

In the days of Chandragupta Maurya and Mcgasthencs, iioo a. e. 
tils Andhra nation, a Dravidian people, mentioned in the 
■ titareya Brahmana of very early date, and now represented 
by the large population speaking the Telugu language, 
occupied the deltas of the Godavari and Krishna (Kistna) 
rivers on the eastern side of India, and was reputed to 
|H)ssess a military force second only to that at the command 
of the king of the Prasii, Chandragupta Maurya. The 
Andhra territory included thirty walled towns, besides 

' The name of the Andhra na- arc there represented as a Dasyu 
ion is extremely ancient, being race, living on the fringes of the 
ncntioiied in the Aitanya Brik- Aryan settlcineiits and deseended 
mna (vii, 18), ‘ a work which was from VTsvSmitra. 

■ertainly composed prior to 500 • Close of Maurya dynasty, 

'■e.’(b.U.Bhandarkar,fnif./fnf. c. ISin. c.; from which deduct 
Ivii(loiB), p.70). TheAndhras 1I2+45-15T, leaving 28. 
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numerous villages, and the army consisted of 100.000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants.' The capital 
of the state is believed to have been then Sri Kakulam, on 
the lower course of the Krishna.* The nation thus described 
evidently was independent. 

25^b. c. When next mentioned in Asoka’s edicts (256 B. c.) they 
tributary reckoned among the tribes and nations resident in or 
to Asoka. adjoining the outer circle of the empire, and perhaps subject 
to the imperial command, although doubtless enjoying 
a considerable degree of autonomy under their own Raja.* 
The withdrawal of the strong arm of Asoka was the signal 
for the disruption of his vast empire. While the home 
provinces continued to obey his feeble successors upon the 
throne of PStaliputra, the distant governments, including 
Kalinga, which he had taken so much trouble to annex, 
shook of! the imperial yoke and reasserted their inde¬ 
pendence. 

c. 240 or The Andhriis were not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity given by the death of the great emperor, and 
Simuka very soon after the close of his reign, or possibly even before 
Krishna assert their independent power under the 

government of a king named Simuka. The new dynasty 
extended its sway with such extraordinary rapidity that, in 
the reign of the second king, Krishna (Kanha), the town of 
Nasik, near the source of the Godavari in the Western 

‘ Pliny, //tsi. iVnl.. Book vi. 21, rkvutl and Jagguyaneta.’1.8.6'./., 
22, 28, from information probably p. :i (referrinff to Wilson, Macken- 
supplied by Megastbenes. The zie MSS., vol. i, introd. p. exvii, 
passage is fully discussed in the and Campbell, Telugit Orammar, 
author's monograph,'AndhraHis- introd. p. ii). The site of the an- 
tory and Coinage ’ (Z. i>. M, O., eient town (N. lat. 20" 28', K. long. 
1902. 1008), to which reference 85" 55') has been cut away by Ihc 
may be made by readers desirous river (Kca, Proc. Govt. Madras, 
of examining in detail the sources Putdic, No. 4'28, dated June 18, 
of Andhra history. See P. T. Sri- 1892). 

nivas Iyengar, ' Misconceptions ^ ' And likewise here, in the 
about the Andhras* (lad. Ant., king's tlominions, among the Yo- 
(Nov., 1913), pp. 276-8). Hear- nasaiid Kambojas, iu(?)Nabhaka 
gues that the Andhras must have of the Nabhitis, among the Bhojas 
spoken Pr&krit, not 'felugu, and and Pitinikas (? see p. 193, note 2, 
that their rule spread from west to ante), among the Andhras and 
east down the river valleys, and Pulindas, everywhere men follow 
not as stated in the text. the Law of Piety us proeluim^ by 

• Burgess,' The StQpas of Ania- His Majesty ' (Uoek Kdict XII). 
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Ghfits, was included in the Andhra dominions, which thus 
stretched across India. 

The third king, Sri Satakarni, who is described as Lord c. I7i b.c. 
of the West, was defied by Kharavela, king of Kalinga in 
the cast, which kingdom also had recovered its independence 
after the death of Asoka.* 

Nothing more is heard of the Andlira kings until one of c. 28 or 27 
them, as above related, in or about 28 n. c., slew the last of fi'nctioir 
the Kfinvas, and no doubt annexed the territory, whatever 
t may have been, which still recognized the authority of 
hat dynasty. The Andhra kings all claimed to belong to 
die Sfitavahana family, and many of them assumed the title 
or bore the name of Satakarni. They are conse(|uently often 
referred to by one or other of these designations, without 
mention of the personal name of the monarch, and it is thus 
sometimes impossible to ascertain which king is alluded to. 

As already observed, the real name of the slayer of Susarman 
Kanva is not known. 

' The IMayagiri or Hfithiguin> whose accession as counteti hack 
|*li& inscription of Kh&ravcia, the from tl)c fifth year of KhAravcIa 
Jain king of Kalinga, has now heeii upproxirnates very closc'ty to the 
edited by K. P. .Juyaswal and date deduced by ’K. P. JayasMal 
It. 1). Hanerji in J. U. 0. Hes, A’w., from the date in the dynastic lists 
III. pp. .125-^7, with good fuc- of the PuruiuiS (It. I). Hunerji in 
'imlles. The inscription is dated in J. li.O.lieH. Sw., iii, iJee. 1017), 

Ihc year of * Haja Muriyu pp. 407-00). The Amlhra king 
>rd. ( handrugnptu. We learn alluded to cun only Ik* J^rl .S&ta- 
imt Kharavela, surnamed Maha karni. No. 8 of the Piiranic list, 
dighuvahunu, the third of the who is coinnieinoruted by a dc- 
beta or ('haitra dynasty of Ka- faced, but happily inst'Hbed, ndief 
was anointed us Mah&r&ja image at Nanughilt, a puss lea<ling 
''hen twcnty>four years of age, fnuu the Konkan to the ancient 
mixing bet*n already (.'rown Princ^e town of .lunnar in the Poona Dis- 
{yuvftTfija) for nine years. In his tricl, lloinbay (.1. S. IV. 7., vol. v, 
second year he defied Satakarni, p. 59). 

by sending an army to the west. The syachroiiism of Satakarni I 
bis fifth year he repaired an with Kharavela proves conclusive* 

•aiueduct which had not been used ly that the Andhra dynasty can* 

800 years from the lime of king not have licgun with the death of 
^andu, and in Ihc same year, hu* the last Kanva king. The date as* 
russed the king of U&jagrilui, i. c. signed to S&takurni 1 is in full 
•*f Magudha. In his twelfth year accord with the script of the 
!><' watered his elephants in the NanAghat inscriptions, which in* 

^•anges, and compelled the king of elude similar records of the firet 
'lagadhii to bow at his feet. In and second Amllira kings, Simuka 
as thirteenth year he elected and Krishna (Liiders, on. ci7., 

‘•rtam pillars. Nos. 1118, 1114, U44). The king 

liM Nanda king mentioned in of Magadha whom Khftravela de* 
inscription must lie Nandi* feated was Pusbyamitra of the 
ardhana or Nanda I, the date of Sunga dynasty. 
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King The name of H&Ia, the seventeenth king, by virtue of its 
Prtkrit association with literary tradition, possesses special interest, 
literature. The anthology of erotic verses, written in the ancient dialect 
of Mah&rSshtra, and entitled Saptaiataka, or ‘ Seven Cen¬ 
turies ’, professes to be the composition of Hala, and is 
ascribed by tradition to SfilivAhana, another form of Sfita- 
vahana. Prof. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar therefore has sug¬ 
gested that probably either king Hala may have been the 
author of the work, or it may have been dedicated to him.* 
Other traditions also associate literature written in Prakrit 
with kings of the Andhra dynasty. In their time and 
territory Sanskrit, apparently, was not in ordinary use as 
the language of polite literature. 

Wars During the reigns of kings No. 23, Raja Gautamiputra Sri 
Andhraa Satakarni, and No. 2t, Raja Vasishtiputra Sri Pulumayi, 
foreign Andhras engaged in conlliets with the foreign tribes 

era. which had formed settlements and carved out kingdoms in 
Western India, subordinate apparently at first to the Indo- 
Parthian and subsequently to the Kushan sovereigns. Such 
conflicts between indigenous Rajas and alien chiefs frequently 
recur in the hi.story of ancient India. 

Satrap The story of the foreign settlements in the regions now 
Ksbaha- mostly included in the Bombay Presidency is fragmentary 
***“■ and obscure, but can be made out to some extent from study 
of coins and inscriptions. The earliest foreign ruler in th( 
west whose name has been preserved was the Satrap Bhu 
maka Kshaharata, who struck coins with Parthian aflinities, 
and may be presumed to have been subordinate to one or 
other of the Indo-Parthian kings, perhaps Gondophares. 
His exact date is not known, but he may be assigned 
approximately to the early years of the first century after 
Christ, and may have had predecessors. The Kshaharatas 
were connected with the Sakas, and may have immigrated 
from Sakastene, the modern Sisthn. 

' Early Hist, of the Dekkan, 2iid tlitiii the first century a. o.', sett 
ed., in ttomb. Uaz, (1890), vol. i, that the Saptaiatl (as he calls it) 
pt. ii, p. 171. M. M. Haraparshad mentions a King named Vikrand- 
Shastrl (Ep, Inti., xii, 320) notes ditya, who may be the founder of 
that llaia * cannot be placed later the era. 
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The next recorded Kshuharata chief is NahapAim, who 
may or may not have been the iinniediatc successor of 
Bhuinaka, and may be assigned approximately to the 
middle of the first century after Christ, or (wssibly earlier. 
His name indicates Persian origin. At first he held the rank 
)f Satrap, like Bhumaka, but subsequently assumet! the 
liglicr style of Great Satrap {makdkshatrapa)^ and was also 
Known by the Indian title of Uilja. His dominions com< 
prised a large area, extending from Southern Rajjiutuna 
as far northward as Ajmer and Pushkar, to the Nasik and 
Poona Districts in the Western Ghats, and ijicluding the 
peninsula of Surashtra or Kathiawar. His titles of Satrap 
mid Great Satrap indicate subordination to a northern 
jMover, which can only have been that of the Kushaus.* 

The Andhra king, No. 23, Uaja Gautanujjutra Sri Suta- 


kanii, who may be assumed to have come to the throne 
about the beginning of the second century A. d., succeeded 
in extirpating the Kshaharata dynasty and annexing their 
dominions about a. d. 119. He signalized his victory by 
ealling in the money issued by the vanquished princes 
during many years, restamping it in a crude fashion with 
bis own insignia. At the height of his power he was master 
of the whole country watered by the Goiiavari, Berar, 
.Malwu, Kathiawar, Gujarat, and the north Konkan.’^ He 
posed as the champion of the Hindu religions, including 
both Brahmanical Hinduism and Buddhism, as against the 


creeds of casteless foreigners, Sakas, Pahlavas, and others, 
mid prided himself on having re-established the practice of 
caste rules. He thus ‘ restored the glory of the Satavahana 
race and was in a position to gratify his Hindu sentiment 


' 1). U. Hhandarkar regards him 
IIS a vic-eroy of Kudpiiises II (/«</. 
• >»/., \Ivli (1018), p. 70) and also 
of Kudpliiscs I, who is culled sim¬ 
ply Kushuna in ihc Taxilu scroll 
iiiscripiion of Ihc year 130. The 
Kuinna of Ihc Nasik inscription 12 
«cenw to mean the silver coinage 
»l Nuhap&na, who, like Kadphiscs 
. imitated Homan coins. The 
arying heads on his coins appear 
o be merely imitations and not 


portraits at all. Minnauala, which 
according to tlic PeripTm was the 
capital of Nahupana, may be iden- 
tilled uith .Matidusor, in accord* 
ance with the latitude and longi¬ 
tude given by IHoleiny, nearly 
2 dcgri'cs and 2 degrees N. of 
Burygnxa. 

* I). It. Bhundarkur in Inti. 
Ant,, xlvii, 1918, * Dekkuii of the 
Sfttav&hana Period \ 


(2reat 
Sntrup 
Nahapft- 
na Ksha* 
harfita. 


Extirpa¬ 
tion of 
Kshahtt- 
r&tas by 
GauUml- 
putra 
^&ta- 
kurni. 
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by liberal donations to both Brahmans and Buddhists. It 

is a curious fact that, although the Andhra kings clearly 

were officially Brahmanical Hindus, most of their recorded 

donations were made to Buddhist institutions. 

Conquest About a. d. 128 Raja Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni was 

miy?by succeeded by his son. Raja Vasishthiputra Sri Pulumayi, 

Riidra- who had been bis colleague,’ and reigned for some thirty 
(lAmnn I. __ . , , , . ^ . * 

years. He was married to a daughter of Kudradaman I, 

the Saka Great Satrap of Ujjain, but the matrimonial con¬ 
nexion did not prevent the Great Satrap from twice defeat¬ 
ing his son-in-law and taking from him most of the territory 
which Gautamiputra Satakarni had won from the Kshaha- 
ratas. The relationship, however, so far influenced tlic 
victor that he did not proceed to extremities, as he would 
have done to a stranger. The aggrandi/.cment of Rudra- 
daman I must have been largely eompletcil before A. i>. 130, 
by which date he was in possession of Cutch, and certainly 
before A. D. 150, because we know that shortly after that 
date he placed on record a list of the numerous regions in 
Western India which owned his sway. 

Careers of Rudradaman I, a learned and accomplished prince, who 
daman thus raised his house to the position of the leading power 
cltoh West, was the grandson of the great Satrap Chashtana, 

tona. whose coins in silver and copper, inscribed with Greek, 
Brahmi, and Kharoshthi legends, arc found in Gujarat. 
The events of Chashtana’s reign are not on record, but his 
approximate date is easily ascertained from the facts that his 
grandson is known to have been reigning in a. d. 1.30 and 
150. Chashtana, therefore, may be placed in the period 
from about a. d. 80 to 110. These dates imply that Chash¬ 
tana held his office as Great Satrap under the Kuslnin 
dynasty, that is to say, under Kadphises II, according to 
my chronology.® The Saka satraps of Surashtra and Malwa 

* During his conjoint reign with • Biihier long ago recognit^ 
Pulumayi, Gautamiputra Sri 88- the true relation between Chasn- 
takarpi held sway over Andhra- tana and the Indo-Scythinn kings, 
desa, the hereditary S8tav8hana See transl. in Ind. Ant.t 1913,_ P- 
dominion, and Pulumayi over 189, of his old essay on Indian 
Maharashtra (the Deccan) (D. R. Inscriptions, Ac, The Cirnnr 
Bhandarkar, ibid.). Inscription records the bursting 
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naturally followed the examples of their Kushuii sovereigns 
by using the Saka ora, then newly established. The abun¬ 
dance of dated coins and inscriptions permits of no doubt as 
to the outlines of the chronology of the dynasty founded 
by Chashtana, the history of which will be further noticed 
in connexion with the Gupta kings. 

After the death of Vasishtiputra Pulumayi al)out a. i>. 150, 
the only notable .Andhra monarch was Gautamiputra Yajna 
Sri, who reigned for twetity-nine years, from about a. d. 100. 
His rare silver coins, imitating the satrap coinage, certainly 
prove a renewal of relations with the western satraps, and 
probably point to unrecorded eoiupiests. It would seem 
that Yajna Sri must have renewed the struggle in wliiel> 
Pulum5yi II had been worsted, and tiiat he recovercil some 
of the provinces lost by lliat prince. The silver coins would 
then have been struck for circulation in the compiered 
western districts, just as similar coins were minted by 
Chandra-giipta Vikramrulitya when lie linally shattered tlie 
power of the Saka satraps. The numerous and varieil. 
although rude, bronze and leaden coins of Vajna Sri. whh'h 
formed the currency of the eastern provinces, <()n(irm the 
1 testimony of inscriptions by which the jirolongid duration 
of his reign is altest<‘d.' .Some j)ieees hearing the ligure of 
a ship probably should be referred to this reign, and suggest 
the inference that Yajna Sri’s power was not eonhned to 
the land. 

His successors, apparently, in the eastern provinces, 
named Vijaya, Chandra Sri, ami Puliinulyi IV, with whom 


of I he (lam of the lake in a. u. 150, 
out the record Itself must have 
ocen incised some years later 
(diid., p. iiM)). 

Bonoytosh Bhattacharya in 
'f B-0.Uen.Soc., vi (1020), pp. 
•>1 *1. declares that the name on 
we of the two statues discovenHi 
*ith the statue of Kunishka at 
»iat, « miles north of Mathura, is 
t hastana ’. K. P. .Tayaswal 
V (1919), p. 511) accepts 
mattttcharya’s reading, and 
•omts out that the fact that this 


statue was found in tlic same 
J)cvnknlu as the statue of Kanisli- 
ka jtistilics the view that Chaslana 
was a reiutivo of Knnishka and 
(jelonged to the same family. 

I H. ft. Bhaiidarkar's notion 
that the Andhra dynasty com¬ 
prised two distinct lines of kings, 
one western and one eastern, does 
not seem to I)c tenable. The evi¬ 
dence shows that most of tin* 
kings held both the western and 
eastern provinces. 


Yajna 
3r1,f.A.». 
160 to 
100 . 


Tlie last 

three 

kings. 
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the long scries of Andhra kings came to an end about a. d. 225, 
are mere names; but the real existence of Chandra Sri is 
attested by the discovery of a few leaden coins bearing his 
name.^ Research probably will detect coins struck by both 
his next predecessor and immediate successor. 

The testimony of the Puranas that the dynasty endured 
for either 456 or 460 years, or, in round numbers, four 
centuries and a half, appears to be substantially accurate. 
The number of the kings also appears to be correctly stated 
as having been thirty. The following dynastic list has been 
constructed on the assumption that the best texts of the 
Purdnas are right in fixing the number of kings as thirty, 
and therefore omits an extra king, No. 24 o, who appears 
only in a single manuscript of the Fdi/u Puram? 
professor D. R. Rhandarkar has given a description, 
based upon the rock and cave inscriptions of Western 
India, of the social and economic features of the Deccan 
during the sway of the Andhras.’ Both Buddhism and 
Brahmanic Hinduism flourished at that period. Almost 
all the Buddhist caves in the Deccan were excavated under 


the rule of this dynasty, villages and lands being granted to 
defray the cost of their maintenance and to provide also for 
the sustenance of the Bhikshus who inhabited the caves 
during the rainy season. The provision of new robes for 
these mendicants was secured by the investment of funds 
in one of the craft-guilds {sreni), established in the neigh¬ 
bouring towns. The popularity of Brahmanism is apparent 
from the fact that Royalty performed many sacrifices, 
including the Aivamedha and Gavamayana, and paid heavy 
dakshina to Brahmans. The worship of Siva was popular, 

' Calal. Coins I. if/., vol. i, p. mlputra Vajfia Srf was the lust 

209 ! Rapson, Calal. of Coins oj prince of the dynasty. He sug- 

Ihe Andhra Dynasty, Ac. (1008), (tests that the latter was master of 

pp. 80-8. Rapson is inclined to Andhrodesu and Maharashtra aiiu 

assign an earlier date to these that he probably seized Kdlhit- 

coins. D. H. Rhandarkar (‘Dek- war and Eastern Malwa from the 

kan of the Satavahana Period \ Kshaharata dynasty of Ujjain at 

Ind. Ant., xlvii (1918), p. 149 ff.) his ancestor, the Andhra king 

states that Vasishtiputra Puluma- No. 23, had done before him. 
yi was sueeeeded by bis brothers • For the list sec App. J. 
Siva-SrI-Satakariii and Sri- Chan- • Ind. Ant., xlviil (1919). PP- 
dm-Satl in turn, aqlfi that Gauta- 77 ff. 
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(iiid aliio the cult of Krishna under the names Samkarshana 
gild VSsudeva, while Indra and Dharma were widely revered. 
There seems to have been little or no antagonism between 
tlic two faiths, for the followers of Brahmanism excavated 
several caves for Buddhist monks, while foreigners like the 
Sakas and Abhiras freely embraced either religion and 
assumed Hindu names. 

Society was oIBcially divided into at least four classes, 
the highest class being composed of the Malniratliis, the 
Mahiibhojas, and the Mahasenapatis, who were feudatory 
’hieftains in charge of rashlras or districts, the Mahabhojas 
leiiig located in the north Konkan, and the Maharathis in 
the country above the Western Ghats. The second class 
comprised both officials and non-officials, among the former 
being the Am&tyas and Mahamatras, and the Bhandagfirikas, 
who were in charge of the treasuries; while the latter 
included the Naigama (merchant), the SSrthavdha (head of 
a caravan of traders), and the Srfsthm (head of a trade- 
guild). In the third class were the Lekhnka (scribe), Vaidya 
(pliysician), Hdlaklya (cultivator), Suvarnakara (goldsmith) 
and Gdndhika (druggist). The fourth class included the 
I'arilhaki (carpenter), Mdldkara (gardener), Lohavanija 
(blacksmith), and Ddsaka (fisherman). The mercantile 
and cultivating classes were apparently subdividcii into 
various grihas (homesteads) or kutumbas or kulas (families), 
the head of each of which was considered of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to be designated respectively Grihapaii or Kutunibin. 

The currency of the country consisted of kdrskdpatiwit 
which were both silver and copper; suvormw, the gold 
coins of the Kushan kings, one of which was equal in value 
to 35 silver kdrahapanaa ; and ktisanas, a silver coinage 
probably introduced by Nahapana or another Saka ruler, 
eight of which were equivalent to nine silver kdrshdpanas. 

Craft-guilds were a feature of the age. At Govardhan, 
near Nasik, there were guilds of oil-pressers, hydraulic 
'Uachine-artisans, potters, and weavers; while at Junnar 
there were similar guilds of corn-dealers, bamboo-workers, 
uid braziers. These guilds acted as banks, in which money 
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could be deposited at interest, such deposits being always 
made in the indigenous currency (kdrshSpantm). Per¬ 
manent endowments, such as those for religious purposes, 
were publicly proclaimed and registered in the records of 
a nit^aim-sabha or town-assembly. 

The country profited from a flouri^ l^g foreign tradfjp 
Ships from the West sailed down the Red Sea to Broach 
and the Malabar coast, which supplied the two great inland 
marts of Paithan and Tagara, and probably visited the two 
harbours of SoparA and Kalyan. The latter port was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart in the time of the elder Sar- 
gancs (probably Satakarni, the third ruler of the dynasty); 
but its trade was subsequently restrieted to narrow limits 
by Sandanes, who may have been a Saka olTieial. The Saka 
Satraps certainly endeavoured to divert the trade from Broach 
direct through their own dominions in the northern Deccan. 
Other seaports supplying the Andhra dominions were 
Semulla (Chaul), Mandagora (? Mandangad to the south of 
Bankot), Palaipatmai, Mclizcigara (? Jaygad or Janjira) 
and Buzantion. 

At present nothing is known concerning the causes which 
brought about the downfall of this dynasty, which had 
succeeded in retaining power for a period so unusually pro¬ 
longed. It would seem that Yajna Sri was the last king 
to retain control of both the eastern and western provinces.' 
Scions of the Satavahana race appear to have established 
minor kingdoms in different parts of the Deccan. But the 
third century after Christ is one of the dark spaces in the 
si)ectrum of Indian history, and almost every event of that 
time is concealed from view by an impenetrable veil of 
oblivion. Vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary 
limitations of verifled fact, is, at the best, unprofitable; 
and so we must be content to let the Andhras pass away in 
the darkness. The Puranas present confused and corru|it 

‘ 1). U. BlKimlarkur (ibid.) sug- datta (a. D.18S-90), but continue 
gests that tiic Satavaiiunas iust to ruie the eastern provinces uid 
Maharashtra owing to the irrup- extinguisiicd by a northern dj 
lion of tile Abhiras under Isvara- nasty. 
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ists of numerous local dynasties, including Yavanas and 
iakas, obviously foreigners, as having succeeded the Andhras, 
vhich it is impossible to arrange in arty intelligible fashionj) 


APPENDIX I 

Tke Invasion of Menander, and the Date of Pataiijali 

The authorities for the invasion of Menander are Strabo, who Autlwri- 
alone gives the Greek king’s name (Bk. xi, see. xl. 1 ; xv, see. li, ties. 

3 ); Pataftjali, the contemporary Hindu grammarian; the 
Sanskrit astronomical work, the G’rfrgf .VawiAiW, of uncertain date; 
ami TSranrtth, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism. 

Strabo's informant, Apollodoros of .\rtemita, testifies that .Strabo. 
Menander cro.ssed the Ilypanis (Hyphasis, Bias) river, at which 
Alexander's advance liad been arrested ; iHiietrated to the Isamus 
(roe Iffd/iov), which has not been identified ; and ultimately .sub¬ 
jugated Patalene, or the Indus delta, the kingdom of Saraostos 
(Surashtra, or Kathiawar), and a territory on the western coast 
named Sigerdis. This statement is supported by the obser\ation 
uf the writer of the Periplus, who noticed, probably towards the 
close of the first century after Christ, that Greek coins of .\pollo- 
(lotos and Menander were still current at tin; port of Baryga/.a 
(Broach, Bharoeh). This curious observation suggests the 
inference, that although Menander was compelled to retire 
quickly from the Gangctic valley, his rule must have continued 
for a considerable number of years in the territories on the 
western coast. 

The sieges of Saketain and Mudhyamika by the Yavana, that Madhya- 
is to .say presumably Menander, are referred to hy the gniinmariau niika. 
i'atanjali in terms which necessarily imply that those events 
iceurred during the writer's lifetime. The proof that .Madhynniikrt 
s the correct reading and to he interpreted as the name of a city 
s due to Prof. Kielhorn {Ind. Ant. vii, 206). 1'he identity of 
ladhyamika with the ancient town of Nagari. or Tambavati 
'Hgarl, one of the oldest sites in India, about 8 miles to the 
orth of Cbitor in Rujputana, is cstablislicd by the coins found 
Nagari, and rarely elsewhere, with the legend Majhimikdyn 
^fbijannpadasa, ‘ (Coin} of the Sibi people in Majhimikii (Mad- 
'lyamika) city’ (D. R. Bhandarkar in Prog. Jiep. A.S. B. /., 

'DIS-IO, p. 52. See also Cunningham, Iieport.% vi, 20I ; xiv, 146, 

*1- xxxi). The ^ibis of Madhyamika probably emigrated from 
he Panjab. Madhyamika wa.s a place of great inJi)ortance which 
he Greek army could not neglect. Prof. I). H. Bhandarkar has 

' l''or justification of the state- from those made incarliereditioiis, 

'«nts in the text, which differ see Appendix J. 

q2 
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tions arc most conveniently cited by tlie numbers in Prof, 
H. LUders's cxcelient work, ‘ A List of Uraliml Inscriptions from 
the earliest times to about a. d. 400published as an Appendix 
to Epigraphia Indica, voi. x, 1910. Mr. K. E. Pargiter’s book, en¬ 
titled The EurOna Text of the DytiasHes of the Kali Age, Oxford, 
1918, gives the Pur&nic lists in their most authentic form, 
with a full apparatus of variants. Mr. R. D. Banerji’s essay, 
entitled ‘ The Scythian Period of Indian History ’, in Indian 
Antiquary, 1908, includes certain valuable hints on the history of 
Nnhnp&na, &c., which have helped to guide my judgement. The 
paper on the * Nasik Hoard of Naliapfina's and Satakami’s Coins', 
with four plates, by the Rev. 11. R. Scott, reprinted from the 
J. Br. Ur. R. A. E., 1907, supplies full details of the important 
Jogaltcmblii hoard. 

I have also considered Mr. V. Gopala Aiyar’s paper, * The Saka 
and Samvat Kras,’ in the Jotimal of the South Indian Association, 
April 1911, voi. i, pp. 425-49. 

With reference to tliose autliorities I now proceed to give 
concisely in this Appendix, in lieu of footnotes, the reasons for 
the presentation of tlie history offered in this edition. 

References to inscriptions apparently mentioning the Andhra 
kings named in tlie Piiranic list, as indicated by serial numbers, 
ore :— 

King No. 1—Liiders, No. 1113; No. 2—340, 1144; No. 3— 
1144,1345 ; No.23—112:1, 1124,1125 ; No.24—1100,1106,1122, 
1123, 1124, 1248; No. 25 ?—1270 ; No. 27—987, 1024, 1146, 
1340; No. 29-1311. Doubtful identity—1112, 1120, 1202, 
1208, 1204. Coins exist attributable, in some cases with doubt, 
to Nos. 6, 21, 22, 23, 21, 25, 27,20, in the Andhra list. 

The Kslialiariita inscriptions are 1009, 1125, 1131, 1132, 1133, 
1134, 1135, 1174. Coins exist of UhOmaka and Nahapfina, and 
certain coins of Gautamiputra (Andhra king. No. 23), are restruck 
on those of Nnhapana. 

The list of Andhra kings is taken from Pargiter, pp. 38-43, 71. 
The Puranas give the name of tlie first king as isi^uka (Aft.), 
Sindhuka (Fd, B(f), or Sipraka (Vs), and state that ‘theAndhra 
S., with Ills fellow tribesmen, the servants of Su^rman, will assail 
the Kanvilyanas and him (Su^rman), and destroy the remains 
of the Sungas’ power and will obtain this earth ’. He is identifled 
with Simuka of the NunSgliut inscription. No. 1113, incised in 
script of about ‘200 n, c. 

Krishna, king No. ‘2, clearly is Kanlia of Nanaghat record 
No. 1144 ; and king No. 3, ^rl Satakarni or Mallakarni, must be 
the monarch mentioned in Kliarnvela’s inscription No. 346, and 
the Nunilghut epigraph. No. 1114. 

Hardly anything else being known about the first eighteen 
kings, it will sulllce to enumerate their names, with the length 
of their reigns, as stated in Mr. Pargiter's list. They are 
(1) Siiiika, &c., of MSS., Simuka of inscription, 23 years; 
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(li) Krishna, his brother, 10 ; (3) Satakariii or Mallakarni, son of 
(2), 10 ; (4) POrnotsanKa, 18 ; (5) Skan.lastaiubhi, 18 ; (0) .Siita- 
karni, 50 ; (7) Lambodara, 18 s (8) Apflaka, 12 ; (9) Meuhasvati 
18: (10) Svati, 18 i (11) Skandasvati, 7; (12) Mri^endra Svati- 
karna, 8 ; (13) Kuntala Svatikarna, 8 ; (U) Svatikarna, 1 • (15) 
Pnlomavi [I], 30 ; (10) Arishtakarna, 25; (17) Haiii, 5 •’ (IH) 
Mantalaka, 5. * 

The remaining twelve kings are exhibited in tlie annexed 
synchronistic table. 

No doubt seems possible as to the identity of (inutainipntra, 
king No. 23, with Sri Salakarni Gautamtputra, or litljii Cimlamt- 
pulra Salakarni of the inscriptions, who is known to have reigned 
at least twenty-four years, and was the fatlicr of No. 21, Pulo- 
ma(vi II|. That king. No. 24, seems to he the liaja I'aiislinputra 
&rl Pulnmayit or Sri Pulumayi Pa**, or Savauara-svilmt Pa" Sri 
Pulumayi, or Jtaja Pa" Svaml Sri Palumayi, or [Hdja] Pa" Sri 
Salakarni of various inscriptions. 

Hut a dilllculty arises as to the i<lcntity of three kings who 
issued coins of the ‘ bow and arrow ’ type, found, it is believed, 
only at Kolhu|)ur, in the Maratha state of that name in the 
Western (lliats. The coin legends, transcribed in Sanskrit form, 
arc: -- 

I. Raja Paiishfhlputra Pilivayakurn [I], sometimes restruck 
with 

II. Raja Mathartputra Sivalakura -sometimes restruek with 

III. Raja (Inulamlputra Pilivayakura (II|. The restrikings 
liermit of no doubt about the serial order of tliese kings, but 
aeeording to one view they were merely local governors and 
viceroys, and according to another, which I adopted delinitely in 
earlier publications, they were members of tlie main dynasty. If 
the latter view be eorrift, the lust named, Viliv.ayakiira II, must 
be king No. 23, the Cautamiputra of the Puranas. Professor 1). R. 
Bhanilarkar, however, rejects the identification of Vilivfiyakiira II 
with (lautainlputru, and regards him as helonging to a ilificrent 
line, which ruled separately in the country round Kolhapur. 
According to the same authority, he or one of his predecessors was 
a contemporary of Pulumayi II (fnrf. Ant., vol. xlix (1920), 
l>p. 30-4). Another question is whether the strung!' word Vili- 
vayakura, which is (irobably cither Telugu or Kanarese, should 
be regarded as a title or a proper name. In the jirevious edition 
of this work, the author inclined to tlie view tliat Vilivuyukura 
must be regarded as a name. The jioint is discussed iiy I). It. 
Rhandarkar in ‘Uekkan of the Satuvaliana Period ' (//«/. Ant. 
xlix (1920), pp. 31-4), and in my opinion still awaits a final 
solution. 

Pulumayi II, king No. 24, takes the name or title Satakarni in 
the Kanhcri inscription No. 11 =Luders 994, and appears to have 
married the daughter of the Great Satrap Kudradunuin I, who 
twice defeated him before a. d. 130. Pulumayi, as slated in the 
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Put&oMi was the son of Gautamlputra. It seems to me quite 
clear that this PulumSyi II was the king defeated by Rudruda- 
man I. If tirat view is correct, though it is not absolutely free 
from doubt, a Arm chronological datum is obtained from which 
the dates of the dynasty can be reckoned approximately both 
backwards and forwards. 

The identification of king No. 27 with the Yajna Sri of numerous 
coins and inscriptions is obvious and certain. 

Archaeologists have got into a bad habit of mixing up as 
‘ Western Satraps ’ two distinct dynasties—namely, the Ksluiha- 
rfitas of Maharfislifra and the line of Chaslitana originally settM 
at Ujjain in Mfilwfi. No doubt both dynasties were satraps in 
the west, but they were entirely distinct, and it is better not to 
apply a common designation to both. Probably the capital of 
NahapSna Kshaharfita was at or near Nasik in the Western 
Ghfits; the original capital of Chaslitana certainly was ITjjain. 
Chashtana's grandson Riidradaman annexed from Puliimayi II 
Andhra most of the territories wliich Pulumilyi's father liad 
wrested from the Ksliaharatas some years earlier. It is not 
necessary to believe tliat Gautamlputra Andhra fought witli 
Nahapana jicrsonally. Study of the great .logaltembhi hoard of 
more than 13,000 coins of Nahapana proves that the coinage 
extended over many years, aithougli always bearing the name of 
Nalinpilna, who, I believe, was dead before Gautamlputra 
extirpated his family or clan. Tlie arrow and thunderbolt of 
Nnhapitna’s coins connect him wit h the Parthians and the Nortliern 
Satraps Ilagana and Itagainasha.' The coinage of Chaslitana 
and his succe.s.sors is quite different. 

The Greek geograjiher Ptolemy, who died after A. d. 161, and 
lived at Alexandria for forty years, described Ujjain as the 
capital of Tiastancs, who, no doubt, is rightly identified with 
Chashtana. The date of composition of the Geography is not 
known, but if the book was written about a. d. 130 the informa¬ 
tion about Tiastancs was not many years out of date.® 

My view of the relations between the Andhras and the two 
distinct dynasties of foreign satraps is concisely exhibited in the 
following tabular statement. It seems to me that all the data 
harmonize admirably. Almost all students are agreed that the 
inscriptions and coins of the Chashtana line of satraps are dated 
in the i^aka era, and it is possible that the Kshaharata records 
arc dated in the same way.® 

' Gatal. Coins in I. Jl/., vol. I, p. kouni may iiu'un Nasik. 

111.1. In that work Hagknu and * This is denied by It. ]). llaner- 
Ilugani&sha seem to he dated too ji (J. ft. A. S., 1017, pp. 272 -80), 
early. who takes the dates of the Ksha- 

r Bidisikouros, mentioned by bariita inscriptions to refer to a 
Ptolemy as ruling at llippokoura, different em, probably the regnal 
probably was I he Andhra king No. years of Nahapkna. The Parthian 
23, who aisniind the Ksbalmrilta relations of his coinage indicate an 
dominions about A. n. 120. Hippo- early date. 
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Sundry coinpliealions in 
the bucccssioii of the 
Satraps and Great Sa¬ 
traps arc omitted. 




CHAPTER IX 


THE INDO-GREEK AND INDO-PARTHIAN 
DYNASTIES, FROM ABOUT 25(> b. <■. 

TO ABOUT A. D. CO 


The story of the native dynasties in the interior must llindo 
now be interrupted to admit a brief review of the fortunes jjjljjy**' 
of the various foreign rulers who established themselves in froniifr. 
the Indian territories once conquered by Alexander, after the 
sun of the Maurya empire had set, and the north-western 
frontier was left exposed to foreign attack. The daring 
and destructive raid of the great Macedonian, as we have 
seen, had effected none of the permanent resuits intended. 

The Indian provinces which he had subjugated, and which 
.Scleukos had failed to recover, passed into the iron grip 
of t'handragupta, who transmitted them to the keeping of 
his son and grandson. I sec no reason to doubt that the 
territories west of the Indus ceded by Selcukos to his Indian 
opponent continued in possession of the successors of the 
latter, and that consequently the llindfi Kush range was 
the frontier of the Maurya empire up to the close of Asoka’s 


rclgll. 

But it is certain that the unity of the empire did not Effect of 
survive Asoka, and that when the inllucncc of his dommat- ,,,,4,1,. 
ing personality ceased to act, the outlying provinces shook 
off their allegiance and set up as independent states; of 
some of which the history has been told in the last preceding 
chapter. The regions of the north-western frontier, when 
no longer protected by the arm of a strong paramouii 
native power in the interior, offered a tempting field 
to the ambition of the Hellenistic princes of Baelria and 
Parthia, as well as to the cupidity of the warlike races on 
the Imrder, which was freely exploiteil by a succession of 
invaders. This chapter will be devoteil, so far 'crv 

imperfect materials available permit, to a s c c i o 
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201 B. c. 
Antio- 
choa 
Theofl. 


Bactria. 


The 

I'artlii* 

ans. 


leading events in the annals of the Panjab and trans-Indus 
provinces from the close of Asoka’s reign to the establish¬ 
ment of the Indo-Scythian, or Kushan, power. Dates, it 
will be understood, are uncertain. 

The spacious Asiatic dominion consolidated by the genius 
of Seleukos Nikator passed in the year 262 or 261 b. c. into 
the hands of his grandson Antiochos, a drunken sensualist, 
miscalled even in his lifetime Theos, or ‘ the god ’, and, 
strange to say, worshipped as such.* This worthless prince 
occupied the throne for fifteen or sixteen years ; but towards 
the close of his reign his empire suffered two grievous losses, 
by the revolt of the Bactrians, under the leadership of 
Diodotos, and of the Parthians, under that of Arsakes. 

The loss of Bactria was especially grievous. This pro¬ 
vince, the rich plain watered by the Oxus (Amu Darya) 
after its issue from the mountains, had been occupied by 
civilized men from time immemorial. The country, which 
was said to contain a thousand towns,* always had been 
regarded, during the time of the Achaemcnian kings, ns the 
premier satrapy, and reserved as an appanage for a prince- 
of the blood. When Alexander shattered the Persian power 
and seated himself upon the throne of the Great King, he 
continued to bestow his royal favour upon the Bactrians, 
who in return readily assimilated the elements of Hellenic 
civilization. Two years after his death, at the final partition 
of the empire in 321 n. c., Bactria fell to the share of Seleukos 
Nikator, and continued to be one of the most valuable posses¬ 
sions of his son and grandson. 

The Parthians, a race of rude and hardy horsemen, with 
habits similar to those of the modern Turkomans, dwelt 
beyond the Persian deserts in the comparatively infertile 

* Antiochos Sotcr died between was worshipped as a tjod during 
July 202 and July 201, at the his life, and that priestes.ses were 
of sixty*four ; and was succeeded also appointeil to conduct the 
hy his son Antioch<» Theos, then worship of his queen Laodik^. 
aged about twenty-four years, who * ^ Kukratidos had a thousand 
put his brother ii^leukos to death cities which acknowledged his au- 
(Ucvun, Home of Seleueus^ i, 108, thority * (Strabo, Bk. xv, sec. ii, 
171, citing Eusebius, i, 240). The 3). * Bactriana is the ornament of 
inscription foun<t at Uurdurkar all Ariana ’ (ibid., Bk. xi, sec. 
proves that the second Antiochos xi, 1). 
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regions to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. Their eountry, 
along with the territories of the Chorosmioi, Sogdioi, and 
Arioi (Khwarizm, Samarkand, and Her&t), had been in¬ 
cluded in the sixteenth satrapy of Darius; and all the tribes 
named, armed like the Bactrians, with cane bows and short 
spears, supplied contingents to the host of Xerxes.* In the 
time of Alexander and the early Selcukidae, Parthia proper 
and Hyrkania, adjoining the Caspian, were combined to 
form a satrapy. The Parthians, unlike the Bactrians, had 
never adopted Greek culture; and, although submissive to 
their Persian and Macedonian masters, retained unchanged 
the habits of a horde of mounted shepherds, equally skilled 
in the management of their steeds and the use of the bow.* 

These two nations, so widely different in history and f.250B.c. 
manners—the Bactrians, with a thousand cities, and the 
Parthians, with myriads of moss-troopers —were moved at B^rlans 
almost the same moment, about the middle of the third ]>arthi. 
century b. c., to throw off their allegiance to their Sclcukidan “"*• 
lord, and assert their independence. The exact dates of 
these rebellions cannot be determined, but the Bactrian 
revolt seems to have been the earlier; and there is reason 
to believe that the Parthian struggle continued for several 
years, not being ended until after the death of Antiochos 
Theos in 246 b. c., although the declaration of Parthian 
autonomy seems to have been made in 248 b. c. 

The Bactrian revolt was a rebellion of the ordinary 


• Herod. Hi, 93,117; vii,64-0. 

• For a full account of Parthia 
see Canon Hawlinson’s Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy, or his more 
popular work, The Story of Parthia 
in the Story of the Nations series. 

• The leading ancient authority 

Is .lustin, Bk. xli, ch. 4 ; but the 
consuls whom he specifies to fix 
the date of the Parthian revolt are 
not correctly named. He calls the 
Bactrian leader Theodotus, and 
says that he revolted * at the same 
period The details of the cvi* 
dence for the dates of the two 
rebellions have been examined 
repeatedly by Cunningham, Raw* 


ison, Bevan, and other writers, 
ith the result stated in the text, 
he <late 248 is supposed by 
rof. Terrien de Lacouperie to 
ark the licginning of the Arsaki* 

in ora. lie agrees with Mr. Bevan 
lielieving nhat the struggle 
r Parthian indiiKinicncc lasted 
T several years {Snr deux ^res 
\connues, reprint, p. 5). Mr. 
evaii thinks that .lustin in* 
nded to indicate the year 250- 
19 B. t'. as that of the Parthian 
volt (Ihune of Seleucus, I, 286). 
,r H. Iloworth prefers the date 
18-7 B. c. (A’«m. Chron., 1905, p. 
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Oriental type, headed by Diodotos, the governor of the 
province, who seized an opiwrtimily to shake oft tlie authority 
of Ins sovereign and assume the royal state. Tlic Parthian 
movement was rather a national rising, led by a chief named 
Arsakes, who is described as being a man of uncertain origin 
but undoubted bravery, and inured to a life of rapine. 
Arsakes declared bis inde)iendence, and so founded the 
famous Arsakidan dynasty of Persia, which endured for 
nearly five centuries (248 b. c. to a. d. 226). The success 
of both the Bactrian and Parthian rebels was facilitated by 
the war of succession which disturbed the Seleukidan 
monarchy after the death of Antiochos Theos. 
e.24S B.c. The line of Bactrian kings initiated by Diodotos was des- 
Dimlntos ^ briefer and stormier existence than that enjoyed 

by the dynasty of the Arsakidae. Diodotos himself wore his 
newly won crown for a brief space only, and after a few years 
was succeeded (c. 24S b. c.) by his son of the same name, 
who entered into an alliance with the Parthian king.* 
c. 230 B.c. Diodotos II was followed (c. 230 B.c.) by Euthydemos, 
dimoa* native of Magnesia, who seems to have belonged to a 
»nd Anti- different family, and to have gained the crown by successful 
“^J.***® rebellion. This monarch became involved in a long-contested 
war with Antiochos the Great of Syria (228-187 B. o.), 
c. 208 B.c. which was terminated (c. 208 B. c.) by a treaty recognizing 
the independence of the Bactrian kingdom. Shortly after- 
e, 200 B.C. wards (c. 206 n. c.) Antiochos crossed the Hindu Kush, 
and compelled an Indian king named Subhagasena, who 

‘ * Arsaccs . . . made hini.self solemnity, as the date of the eom- 
moster of llyreaniu, and thus, iiieneement of their liberty ’ (.Iiis- 
invested with autliority over two tin, Dk. xli, eh. 4). This explicit 
nations, raised a large army, testimony outu'eighs the doubts 
through fear of Scleticos and Then- expresseo by numismatists con- 
dotus, kingof the llaetrians. But eerning the existence of the second 
being soon relieved of his fears by Diodotos. All the extant coins 
the death of Tlieo<lotus, he made seem to belong to Diorlotos 11 ; 
|)eaec and alliance with his son ; ids father probably did not issue 
wito was also named Thcodotus; coins in his own name. 8ir II. 
and not long after, engaging with Howorth, who thinks very little 
king Selcueus [KallinikosJ, wito of .lustin*8 authority, denies his 
eame to take vengeance on the statement that Arsakes killed 
revolters, he obtained a victory ; Andragoras, the Seleukidan viee- 
and the I'arthians observe the day roy {Sum, Chrou., 1005, pp. 217, 
on which it was gaimxl with great 222). 
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probably ruled in the Kabul valley, to surrender a consider¬ 
able number of elephants and large treasure. Leaving 
Androsthenes of Cyzieus to collect this war indemnity, 
Antiochos in person led his main force homeward through 
Arachosia and Drangiana to Karmania.‘ ” 

Demetrios, son of Euthyd6mos, and son-in-law ofr. 20 «- 
Antiochos, who had given him a daughter in marriage 
when the independence of Bactria was recognized, re- trio* king 
lieatcd his father-in-law’s exjiloits with still greater suceess. 
and conquered a considerable [lortion of Northern India, 
presumably including Kabul, the Panjilb, and Sind 
(c. 190 n. c.).2 

The distant Indian wars of Demetrios necessarily weakened c. 175 u.c. 
Ins hold upon Bactria, and afforded the opiiortimity for 
sueecssful rebellion to one Eukratides, who made himself ” 
master of Bactria about 175 b. c., and liecame involved in 


many wars with the surrounding states and tribes, which 
he carried on with varying fortune and unvarying spirit. 
Demetrios, although he had lost Bactria, long retained his 
hold upon his eastern conquests, and was known as ‘ King 


of the Indians ’; but after a severe struggle the victory c. loo- 
rested with Eukratides, who was an opponent not easily ‘‘ 


lieatcn and is credited with having ‘ reduced India under 


wan. 


* Polybius, xi, 34. The name of ostos and Si^erdis, which consti* 

the Indian king is given as .Sopha- tutc the remainder of the coast, 
gasenas by the historian, which Apollodoros, in short, says that 
sMms to represent the Sanskrit Bactriana is the ornumeiit of all 
iVifh/nUasena. Arinna. I'hcy extended their 

* * The Greeks who occasioned empire even as far as the Seres 

its [Bactria^s] revolt, became so ana Phr>i)ol ’ (Strabo, Bk. xi,sec. 
poM'crful by means of its fertility xi, 1, in Falconer's verHion). The 
and [the] advantages of the conn- last clause may point to a tern* 
try, that they became masters of porary (>rcek (K-cu|>atioii of the 
Ariaiia and India, according to mountains as fur to the east us the 
AfioiludonM of Ailcmita. Their »«'/) 7 ov of I*tolcmy,thcexact 

chiefs, particularly Menander (if position of which cannot l>c deter* 
he really crossed the Hypanis to inineil at present (.Stein, Ancient 
the east and reached Isamus), Khotan, p. cancelling state* 
conquered more nations than ment in Sanfi-buricd Huins of 
Alexander. These compicsts were Khoinn, p. 72). As n^gards Seres, 
achieved partly by Menander, see././f. G. 6'., vol. xxxvii, p. 240, 
partly by Demetrios, son of Futhy* for the idcnlillcatioii of Sera metro- 
dimos, kingof the Bactrians. They poUt with the old Chinese capital 
got possession not only of Pata* Singait*fu. 

lene but of the kingdoms of Sara* 
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his power It is related that on one occasion, when shut 
up for five months in a fort with a garrison of only three 
hundred men, he succeeded in repelling the attack of a host 
of sixty thousand under the command of DemetriosA 

c. 136B.C. But the hard-won triumph was short-lived. While 
Eukratides was on his homeward march from India attended 
by his son, probably Apollodotos, whom he had made his 
colleague in power, he was barbarously murdered by the 
unnatural youth, who is said to have gloried in his monstrous 
crime, driving his chariot wheels through the blood of his 
father, to whose corpse he refused even the poor honour of 
burial.* 

Heliokics, The murder of Eukratides shattered to fragments the 
kingdom for which he had fought so valiantly. Another 
son, named Heliokics, who a.ssumcd the title of ‘ the Just ’, 
perhaps as the avenger of his father’s cruel death, enjoyed 
for a brief space a precarious tenure of power in Bactria. 
Strato I, who also seems to have belonged to the family of 
Eukratides, held a principality in the Panjab for many years, 
and was perhaps the immediate successor of Apollodotos. 
Agathokles and Pantaleon (c. 190-180 B. c.), whose coins arc 
specially Indian in character, were earlier in date, and 
contemporary with Euthydemos and Dciuetrios. It is 
evident from the great variety of the royal names in the 
coin-legends, nearly forty in number, that both before and 
after the death of Eukratides, the Indian borderland was 
parcelled out among a crowd of Greek princelings, for the 
most part related either to the family of Euthydemos and 
Demetrios or to that of their rival Eukratides, Some of 
these princelings, among whom was Antialkidas (c. 140- 
180 B. c.),* were subdued by Eukratides, who, if he had 

* Justin, xli, 6. sometimes rcstruek on those of 

* Ibid. All the le;uling nu- Apollodotos (Rapson, J. R, A. 5., 
mismatic authorities agree that lOOS, p. T84). 

Ueliokles was a son of Eukratides. * Antialkidas is mentioned in an 
Cunningham (Num. Chron., 1869, inseription, which may be dated 
pp. 241-3) shows good reasons fur lietween 140 and 130 b. c.. found 
believing that the parricide a-as at Besnagar near Bhllsft in Central 
Apollodotos, the eldest son of the India. The inscription was incisetl 
murdered king. But (eonlrn) the by direction of one Heliodorus of 
KapUa coins of Eukratides arc Taxila who was sent as an envoy 
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lived, might have consolidated a great border kingdom. 

But his death in the hour of victory increased the existing 
confusion, and it is quite impossible to make a satisfartory 
territorial and chronological arrangement of the Indo-Grcck 
frontier kings contemporary with and posterior to Eukra- 
tides. Their names, which, with two exceptions, arc known 
from coins only, will be found included in the list appended 
to this chapter (Appendix J). 

One name, that of Menander, stands out conspicuously c. issn.c. 
among the crowd of obscure princes. He seems to have d,™*"' 
belonged to the family of Eukratidcs, and to have had his ii|V|WH>n 
capital at Kabul, whence he issued, in or about 155 ii. c., to 
make the bold invasion of India described in the last chapter. 

About two years later he was obliged to retire and devote his 
energies to the encounter with dangers which menaced him 
at home, due to the never-ending (juarrels with his neighbours 
on the frontier. 


Menander was celebrated as a just ruler, and when he .Mcmm- 
died was honoured with niagnifieent ohseepnes. He is 
supposed to have been a convert to Huddhisni, and has 
been immortalized under the name of Milinda in a celebrated 


dialogue, entitled ‘ The Questions of Milinda ’, which is one 
of the most notable books in Buddhist literature.' 


Helioklcs, the .son of Eukratidcs, who had obtained Bactria The 
as his share of his father’s extensive domiiiion, was the lust 
king of Greek race to rule the territories to the north of the Uaelriu. 
Hindu Kush. While the Greek princes and princelings were 
struggling one with the other in obscure wars which history 


to the ruler of Besnagar by .\nl iiil- 
kidas, who ruled at Taxila. The 
inscription is vaiuable as fixing an 
early date for the bhakti cult of 
Visudeva, and as proving that 
people with Greek names and in 
the service of Greek kings had 
adopted the cult of Hindu gods 
(Prog. Rep. A. S. W. Circle, I»14- 
15, p. 59 ; Ann. Rep. A. S. I., 
1908-9 and 191!}-14). 

* The obsc<|uie8 are deseriited 
by Plutarch {Reipubt. ger. prttecep- 
la, quoted textually in Mum. 
Chron., 1869, p. 229). The ‘ Ques- 


iis’ have iieen translated by 
ys Davids in .V. R- R.. vols, 
sv.xxxvi. For idenlilicationof 
linlla willi .Menander, doubted 
Waddell, see (iarlw, Heitfage 
■ indivlten Kullurgesrhifhte, 
rlin, lIMia. p. 109. note ; Tarn, 
:otes on Hellenism in Hactna 
I India’ (J. llcil. '***> 
272); and Sarat t handra Das 
J UiiMhisI reel ami Research 

-.,vol. VII (1904). p|>.l 6. Inn 
111 .Mitimira oeeurs in Kshemen- 
I's Ai'addna Kalpalata and in 
! Tibetan Tangyur collection. 
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has not condescended to record, a deluge was preparing in 
the steppes of Central Asia, whieh was destined to sweep 
them all away into nothingness. 

•is|uUioii A horde of nomads, named the YUe-chi, whose move- 
hyvo” ments will be more particularly described in the next 
cl>l. chapter, were driven out of North-western China about 
170 B. c., and compelled to migrate westwards by the route to 
the north of the deserts.* Some years later, before 160 b. c., 
they encountered another horde, the Sakas or Sc, who 
occupied the territories lying to the )iorth of the Jaxartes 
(Syr Darya) river, as already mentioned.® 

Noiiiiul The Sakas, accompanied by cognate tribes, were forced to 
of Bac-' '"ovc in a southerly direction, and in course of time entered 
india'"* “ort**, possibly by more roads than one. The 

Hood of barbarian invasion spread also to the west, and 
burst upon the Parthian kingdom and Bactria in the period 
between 140 and 120 b. c. The Parthian king, Phraates II, 
the immediate successor of Mithradates I, was killed in battle 
with the nomads about 127 n. c.; and some four years later, 
Artabanus I, who followed him on the Parthian throne, met 
the same fate. The Hellenistic monarchy, which must have 
been weakened already by the growth of the Parthian or 
Persian power, was then linally extinguished. The last 
Graeeo-Bactrian king was Heliokics, with whom Greek rule 
to the north of the Hindu Kush disappeared for ever.® 
ou^ti^i valley of the Hilmand (Erymandrus) river, the 

of^stan, moelem Sistan, known as .Sakastenc, or the Saka country, 
probably had been occupied by Sakas at an earlier date, but 
it is possible that part of the influx in the second century b. c. 
may have reached that iwovincc.® 

' 165 D. c. is the date cointiionly rw vottaSaw oi roits "EXAi/vat 
given bv Chinese scholars. Frankc fifpot BaKT/MOP^Pf ’'Aaioi, xai Hu- 
dates the defeat of the Y0e*chi ffiapoi, teal Tuxopoi, pal XapdpavXot, 
obotU 170 B. c. The southward <rai diri w 0 pw(it rov 

migration of the Sakas» according ’ia^d^rov, r$s «ard Zdxnr pai Joy8M~ 
to nim* must be placed between pops //p par^fxnp (Strabo* xi, 
174 an<l 160. hut nearer the latter 8, 2). The attempts of various 
date (Beilrage zur Kenntnips der writers to identify the Asioi and 
Turh^lktTt pp. 29* 55). other tribes named are unsuc* 

* AnUt p. 239. ccssful. 

* MdAtiTTa 21 ypwptfUH y€ydpam * According to Sir II. McMahoii 
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Brandies of the barbarian stream whieh penetrated the 
Indian passes deposited settlements at Taxila in the Panjab 
and Mathura on the Jumna, where foreign princes, with the 
title of satrap, ruled for more than a century, seemingly in 
siiljordination to the Parthian power. 

Yet another section of the horde, at a later date, perhaps 
about the middle of the first century after Christ, pushed on 
southwards and occupied the peninsula of Surashtra or 
Kathiawar, founding a Saka dynasty which lasted until it 
was destroyed by Chandragupta II, Vikraniiiditya, about 
A. I). 390. 

Strato I, Sotcr, a Greek king of Kfibul and the Pnnjril), 
who was to some extent eontemporary with Ileliokles, was 
succeeded by Strato II, Philopator, his grandson ; who again, 
apparently, was displaced atTaxila by certain foreign satraps, 
who may or may not have been .Sakas. Tlie satraps of 
Mathiirii were closely connected with those of Taxila, and 
belong to the same period, about 50 n. c. or later.' Their 
names seem to be Persian. 


The movements of the Sakas and allieii nomad tribes were 


closely connected with the dcvclo|)mcnt of the Parthian or 
Persian power under the Arsakidan kings. .Mithradates I, 
a very able monarch (e. 171 to 136 u. c.), who was for many 
years the contemporary of Eukratides, king of Baetria, 
succeeded in extending his dominions so widely tlml his 
power was felt as far as the Indus, and probably even to the 


‘ the Scythians (isakac) were turn¬ 
ed out about 275 A. D.’ (lleogr. J., 

1006, p. 200). 

' The first known satrap of 
Taxila was Liaka, whose son was 
I’atiku. In the year 78 I.iaka was 
<lirectly subordinate to king .Moga, 
who is generally supposed to Ire 
Maues or Maiias of the coins, 
^od&sa. satrap of Mathura in the 
year 72, was the son of satrap 
it&juvula, whose later coins imi¬ 
tate those of Strato II. The era 
nr eras to which those dates refer 
have not been determined. S. Ko- 
now holds that SodSsa’s inscrip¬ 
tion is dated in the Vikrama era 
(ffp. Ind., xiv, 139). lUijuvula 

2658 I 


succeeded tiie satraps Magana and 
Ilaguiuaslia (V brothers), wlio dis- 
phux'd native Kiijas named Comi- 
tra. Itamadatta, Ac., of whom 
coins are extant. The coinage of 
tlie two .Stratos, whieli rovers a 
riod of about seventy years, has 
en clueiilated by I’ruf. Ilapson 
(Cortilla Snmismaticn. p. 21.5; 
().\tord, lOOfi). Vogel suggests 
that Itajuvuta and his son may 
hasc tieen satra|)s suliordinale to 
Iluvishka, whose accession I place 
in A. 1). 123 (/I. .V. frog, lirp., 
1900 - 10 . N. Circk, p. 0). If lliat 
he correct, the date 72 would lie in 
the Saka era=A. n. 150. Hut 
there arc dillicultics. 


Sul raps 
of Taxila 
ami .Ma¬ 
thura. 


Itelations 

with 

I’aillna. 
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east of that river. I see no good reason for doubting the 
truth of the explicit statement of Orosius that, subsequent 
to the defeat of the general of Oemetrios and the occupation 
of Babylon, Mithradates I annexed to his dominions the 
territory of all the nations between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, or Jihlam river. The chiefs of Taxila and Mathura 
would not have assumed the purely Persian title of satrap, 
if they had not regarded themselves as subordinates of the 
Persian or Parthian sovereign ; and the close relations 
between the Parthian monarchy and the Indian borderland 
at this period are demonstrated by the appearance of a lon;> 
line of princes of Parthian origin, who now enter on the 
scene.' 

Maues. The earliest of these Indo-Parthiau kings apparently was 
Maues or Manas, who attained power in the Western Panjab 
perhaps about 95 b. c., and adopted the title of ‘ Great King 
of Kings ’ {fiaaiXiuK PaaiXiim fieydXoe), which had been used 
for the first time by either Mithradates I or Mithradates II. 
His coins are closely related to those of both those monarchs, 
as well as to those of the unmistakably Parthian border chief, 
who called himself Arsakes Thcos. The king Moga, to whom 
the Taxilian satrap was immediately subordinate, is usually 
identified with the personage whose name appears on the 
coins as Mauou in the genitive case.® 

* The exact limits of the reign Nachfolger, p. 140. Von Gut- 
of Mithradates I are not known, schmid tsimpares the name Maues 
Justin (xH, 0) states that * almost or Mauas with that of Mauakes 
at the same time that Mithradates (v. I. Mabakes), who commanded ' 
ascended the throne among the the Suka contingent of mounted 
I’arthians, Eukratides began to archers in the army of Darius at 
reign among the Bactrians ; 1x)th Gaugamela or Arl>ela (Arrian, 
of them being great men ’. The /Inah., iii, 8). The chronology is I 
text of the pa.ssage in Orosius is : discussed in J. It. A. A'., 1003, p. 

* Mithradates, tunc siquidem, rex 40, and in Z. D. M. G., 1006, pp. 
Parthorum sextus ah Arsace, victo 49-72. In the light of his dis* 
Dcmetrii praefeeto Babylonam ur- eoveries at Taxila, Marshall varies 
licm iinesque eius universos victor the chronology hitherto accepted, 
invasit. Omnes pnietcrea gentes discussing the subject in .4nn. Arp. 
quae inter Uydnspen Auvium ct /4. S. huKafor 1912-13 and very 
fndum iacent subegit' (Bk. v, eh, fully in J, P. //. S.. vol. iii. In 
iv, sec. 10 ; ed. Zangemeister, this edition I have followed his 
Vienna, 1883). The event may be view, particularly in regard to the 
dated about 138 n, c., towards the date of Kanishka, which agrees 
close of the reign of Mithradates. with that of Sten Konow p Indo- 

* For Mauou sec Von Sallct, skythische Beitrftge ’ in Sitxungs- 
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The story of the Indo-Parthian dynasties really being that 
of certain outlying dependencies of the Parthian empire, we 
should be in a position to understand fully the relations of the 
' Indo-Parthian rulers to the world of their day, if our know- 
■ ledge of Parthian history were more complete than it is or is 
likely to be. The material actually available for the recon¬ 
struction in outline of Indo-Parthian history is so slight, 
consisting largely of inferences from numismatic details, that 
it is impossible to present an ordered narrative of indisputable 
facts, and the results of investigation necessarily must be in 
great part speculative. Subject to these cautions, the follow¬ 
ing sketch expresses my views of the facts—whether ascer¬ 
tained or merely probable—as obtained from special study 
of the question. The reader will understand that the dates 
suggested are open to correction. 

Much obscurity has been caused by the failure of writers 
on the subject to recognize the plain truth that, besides 
some subordinate satraps, there were two main lines of 
Indo-Parthian princes, one of which ruled in Araehosia and 
Sistan, while the other governed the Western Paujab, or 
kingdom of Taxila. Maucs, as has been seen, became kitig, 
perhaps, about 95 b. c., of the latter province, which, in or 
about 188 B. c., had been annexed to Partliia by Mithra- 
dates I. It is probable that the direct administration of the 
newly conquered province by the government of t'tesiphou 
lasted only for a few’ years. The struggle with the nomads, 
which cost Phraates II and Artabanus their lives, between 
130 and 120 b. c., must have caused a relaxation in the grip 
of the central power on remote dcpendcneics like the Indian 
Ixirderlands; and it is highly probable that Maucs, who 
may have been a Saka, availed himself of the opportunity 
thus offered to establish himself upon the Panjab throne 
in the enjoyment of practical, if not theoretical, in¬ 
dependence. 

About the same time, or a few years later, VononJs, a 
Parthian, became king of Araehosia and .SIstfin, no doubt 


ber, d. konigl. preuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschaflent 1916). For the 


Indo-Parthian e»»in« see CaUd. 
Coins I. it/., vol. i. pp. 33-62. 
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as a feudatory of the Great King at Ctesiphon. Those 
territories were administered by him and his relatives fot 
a brief period—some twenty-five years—the last of his line 
being his nephew Azes, who oecupied the position of viceroy 
or subordinate colleague of his father Spalirises, brother ol 
Vononfis. 

The Parthian power, which had suffered severely from the 
shock of the nomad attacks, recovered under the vigorous 
government of Mithradates 11, the Great (ace. c. 123 b. c.). 
Apparently, that strong ruler took over the direct govern¬ 
ment of the provinces which had been administered by 
VononSs and his family, and also reasserted his suzerainty 
over the less accessible Panjab. Azes, the viceroy of Ara- 
chosia and Sistan, was then transferred to Taxila, svhcrc he 
succeeded Maucs about 58 B. c., and governed the province 
ns a subordinate king under Mithradates. Azes I was 
succeeded on the throne of the Panjab, first by his son Aziliscs 
and then by his grandson Azes II. Azes I certainly was 
a powerful prince, and enjoyed a long reign, extending to 
nearly forty years. It is known that at the beginning of the 
Christian era no part of India Wivs included in the Parthian 
empire, and it is not unlikely that during the course of his 
long reign Azes I succeeded in establishing his independence. 
The reigns of Aziliscs and Azes II seem to have occupied 
together about forty years. In the time of the latter, the 
straiegos, or satrap, Aspavarma, and the s-atrap Zeionises 
assisted their sovereign in the administration of the 
Pan jab. 

About A. n. 20 Azes II is supposed to have been succeeded 
by Gondopharcs, who seems to have concjucrcd Sind and 
Arachosia, making himself master of a wide dominion free 
from Parthian control. When he died, about A. D. 48, his 
kingdom was divided, the Western Panjab falling to the 
share of his brother’s son Abdaga.scs, while Arachosia and 
Sind passed under the rule of Orthagnes, who was followed 
by Pakores. No successor of Abdagascs is known. About 
the middle of the first century the Panjab was annexed by 
the Kushan king, Kiijula-Kara-Kadphiscs (Kadphiscs I). 
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knicliosia and Sind probably shared the fate of the 
'aiijab.* 

I But petty Parthian principalities may have continued to Parthian 
I exist for some time longer in the delta of the Indus. The 
. author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, writing about dc"*- 
A. D. 70, found the valley of the Lower Indus, which he called 
Scythia, under the rule of Parthian chiefs, engaged in 
unceasing internecine strife. The Indus at that time had 
seven mouths, of which only the central one was navigable. 

The commercial port, known to the traveller as Barbarikon, 
was situated upon this stream ; and the capital, Minnagar, 
lay inland. The extensive changes which have oeourred in 
the rivers of Sind during the course of eighteen centuries 
preclude the possibility of satisfactory identifications of 
either of these towns.^ 

Special interest attaches to the Indo-Parthian king Gondo- 
Gondophares because his name is associated in very aneient Jnj'sJ 
Christian tradition with that of St. Thomas, the apostle of Thomiw. 
the Parthians. The belief that the Parthians were allotted 
as the peculiar sphere of the missionary labours of St. Thomas 
goes back to the time of Origen, who died in the middle of 
the third century. The Acts of St. Thomas, nearly eoiitcm- 


' According to Philostratus, 
Apollonius of Tyaim twice visited 
Burdanea or Vnrdanes, king of 
Parthia, who reigned from c. a. d. 
SO to 47, and resided at Babylon. 
Prof. Petrie seems to l)c right in 
holding that the travels of Apol* 
lonius in India should be dated in 
A.D. 4.^41. At that time Philo¬ 
stratus represents the Western 
I’anjab as iKnag under t he govern¬ 
ment of King Pliruotes, evidently 
u Parthian. The Satrap on the 
eastern side of the Indus was sub¬ 
ordinate to Phrautes of Taxila and 
independent of Bardanes {AjwllO’ 
Titus, Bk. I, v\i. 28 ; Bk. 11, eh. 17 ; 
Bk. Ill, eh. 58. For PhraOtes, see 
Bk. 11, ch. 28-31). Although the 
details of the Indian travels arc 
Hetitious, Philostratus seems to 
have been right in placing the 
kingdom of Taxila under an in¬ 
dependent Parthian ruler at or 


about the date named. 

* Pniplus, eh. 38. The work 
used to be ascribed erroneously to 
Arrian. U has Iktu translated 
with notes by .McCrindle {Ind. 
Ant., viii, 1879, pp. 108 51), and 
by W. II. Schoff. 1912. The date 
A. D. 240 or 217 for the final rc-dac- 
tion of the work pro|) 08 ed by 
Ueinaud, is impossible. .SlcC’rindlc 
dates it la twceit a. u. 80 and 89. 
Mr.SehoIT(p. 15)suggest8 a. u.tJO, 
but in a .subse(|uent letter to me he 
expresses hi?i preference for a. i». 
80. The best uuthenticalefl date 
is A. I). 70 or 71 (Kennedy in 
J.K.A.S., 1918. p. 112). Tlie 
‘ Indus ’ should U* understood to 
mean the Mihran of Sind, includ¬ 
ing the Indus proper, os explained 
by Haverty. McCriiidlc’s version 
was also published seimrately 
(Calcutta and lA)ndon, 1879). 
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porary with Origcn, as well as later tradition, generally 
associate the Indians, rather than the Parthians, with the 
name of the apostle, but the terms ‘ India ’ and ‘ Indians ’ 
had such vague signification in ancient times that the dis¬ 
crepancy is not great. The earliest form of the tradition 
clearly deserves the greater credit, and there is no apparent 
reason for discrediting the statement handed down by Origrn 
that Thomas received Parthia as his allotted region. 

The The legend connecting St. Thomas with king Gondophares 

legend, appears for the first time in the original Syrian text of the 
Acts of St. Thomas, which was composed at about the same 
date as the writings of Origen. The substance of the long 
story may be set forth briefly as follows :— 

‘ When Ihc twelve apostles divided the countries of the 
world among themselves by lot, India fell to the share of 
Judas, surnamed Thomas, or the Twin, who .showed un¬ 
willingness to start on his mission- At that time an Indian 
merchant named Habban * arrived in the country of the 
south, charged by his master, Gundaphar,‘ king of India, 
to bring back with him a cunning artificer able to build 
a palace meet for the king. In order to overcome the 
apostle’s reluctance to start for the East, our Lord appeared 
to the merchant in a vision, sold the apostle to him for 
twenty pieces of silver, and commanded St. Thomas to serve 
king Gundaphar and build the palace for him. 

‘ In obedience to his Lord’s commands, the apostle sailed 
next day with llabban the merchant, and during the voyage 
assured his companion concerning his skill in architecture 
and all manner of work in wood and stone. Wafted by, 
favouring winds their .ship quickly reached the harbour of 
Sandaruk.^ Landing there, the voyagers shared in the 
marriage feast of the king’s daughter, and used their time 
so well that bride and bridegroom were converted to the 
true faith. Thence the saint and the merchant proceeded 
on their voyage, and came to the court of Gundaphar, king 
of India. St. Thomas promised to build him the palace 
within the space of six months, but expended the monies 
given to him for that purpose in almsgiving; and, when 

■ Syriac—Habl)&n; Greek—’Afl- Gundaforua, or Gundofonu. 

gdnjt; Latin—Abbun or Abbanes. * Syriac—SandarQk, or Sana- 

■ Syriac—Gundaphar, or Giid- drOk ; Greek— '\vSpivo\K ; Latin 
naphar; Greek— Towlofiix!, ruw- —Andranopolis, Andranobolya, 
Stapipot, or Viinrapi>im ; Latin, Andronopolis, or Adrianopolis. 
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called to account, explained that he was building for the 
king a palace in heaven, not made with hands. He preached 
with such zeal and grace that the king, his brother Gad,’ 
and multitudes of the people embraced the faith. Many 
signs and wonders were wrought by the holy apostle. 

‘ After a time, SifQr,* the general of king Mazdai,* arrived, 
and besought the apostle to come with him and heal his 
wife and daughter. St. Thomas hearkened to his prayer, 
and went with Sifur to the city of king Mazdai, riding in 
a chariot. He left his converts in the country of king 
Gundaphar under the care of deacon Xanthipjios.* King 
Mazdai waxed wroth when his queen Tcrtia ^ and a noble 
lady named Mygdonia' were converted by St. Thomas, who 
was accordingly sentenced to death and executed by four 
soldiers, who pierced him with spears on a mountain without 
the city. The apostle was buried in the sepulchre of the 
ancient kings ; but the disciples secretly removed bis bones, 
and carried them away to the West.’ ’ 

Writers of later date, subsequent to the seventh century, 
profess to know the name of the city where the apostle 
suffered martyrdom, and call it variously Kalamiua, Kala- 
mita, Kalamcna, or Karamena, and much ingenuity has been 
expended in futile attempts to identify this city. But the 
scene of the martyrdom is anonymous in the earlier versions 
of the tale, and Kalamina should be regarded as a place in 
fairyland which it is vain to try and locate on a map. The 
same observation implies to the attempts at the identification 
of the port variously called .Sandaruk, Andrapolis, and so 


Muraowa; Latin—Mygdonia, or 


' Syriac and Latin—Gad ; 
Greek—rd*. Other relatives of 
the king are also mentioned. 

• Syriac—SifOr; Greek— Xttpup, 
Xtfjiwpf Jt'Popoi, ^^t^impat, or H^tifpopot ; 
Ijitiii—Saphor, Saphyr, Sapor, Si- 
forus, Sephor, Siforatus, Sinforus, 
Sinfurus, or Symphoras. 

• Syriac—Mazdai; Greek—Mic- 
tofot, or MtffMoi,; Latin—Misdeus, 
Mesdeus, or Migdeus. 

• Syriac—Xanthippqs ; Greek 
—Sfyoipm ; Latin—omitted. 

• Syriac—Tertiaj Greek—Tion'a, 

Tipceriar^, or ttprtaiHi ; Latin— 
Treptia, Tertia, Trepicia, or Tri- 
plieia. 

• Svriac—Mvadonia: Greek— 


Migdonia. 

’ .Sokrates Scholastikos (llftli 
century) and other writers testify 
tliat the relies were eiiklirined at 
Kdessa in .Meao(Hitaniia, where a 
inagnilieent memorial eliurch wn« 
erected. The story in the text and 
the references to early Christian 
writers are taken, without vcrill- 
cation, from the almost exhaustive 
essay by W. K. I’hilipiis, entitled 
‘ The Connection of St. iTiomas the 
Apostle with India ’ (/nd. /Irtl., 
vol. xxxii, 1808, pp. 1-15,1« flO). 
Bishop .Medlycott’s book, India 
and the Apottk Thomat, 1905, sup¬ 
plies an invaluable collection of 
ecelesiastieal texts. 
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forth. The whole story is jiure mythology, and the gcograph) 
is as mythical as the talc itself. Its interest in the eyes oi 
the historian of India is conlincd to the fact that it proven 
that the real Indian king, GondopharSs, was remembered 
after his death, and was associated in popular belief with tlic 
apostolic mission to the Indians, and so, according to Origen, 
with the Parthians. Inasmuch as Gondophares certainly 
was a Parthian prince, and was too little known to the world 
in general to be named in a legend unless he really had some 
connexion with the introduction of Christianity into his 
dominions, it is permissible to believe that a Christian 
missioti aetually visited the Indo-Parthians of the north¬ 
western frontier during his reign, whether or not that mission 
was condueted by St. Thomas in person. The traditional 
association of the name of the apostle with that of king 
Gotidophares is in no way at variance with the generally 
received chronology of the reign of the latter as deduced 
from coins and an inscription.' On the other hand, it is to be 
observed that there is no trace of the subsequent existence 
of a Christian community in the dominions which had been 
ruled by Gondophares, and that if there be any truth in the 
tradition that the apostle was martyred at St. Thomas’s 
Mount near Madras, he cannot possibly have suffered in the 
kingdom of Mazdai.^ After much consideration, I am now 

* The coins and inscription give refer to the 8aka era and so to he 
the king’s nume in sundry vuriunt ('(luivulent to a. d. 181, Imsiiig his 
funits (in the genitive case) -us opinion eliielly <in ehurueteristies 
GonUophurcs, Guduphnm, («udu> of the Khuioslithi script in the in> 
phurnu, &c. The inscription, seriptions, an<l partly on un inter* 
which was found ut Tukht-i-Huhai, pretution of Parthian history {Ind. 
NK. of Peshawar, is dated in the Aut., 18U8, pp. 47, 02). But the 
20th year of the Maliuruya Gudu- history of Parthia is too imperfect* 
phuru, in the year 103 of un un* ly known to be of much help, and 
specified era. The archaeological KhuroshthI pulucogruphy needs 
evidence for the reign is discussed further study. 1 uni not eonvinc* 
by Von Sullct {Sachjotger Akxan* cd of the alleged late date for Gen¬ 
ders des (SroHsen) ; Percy Gardner dophares which is not accepted by 
[b.M. Catal. Coins of Greek and Sir .1. if. .Marshall. The .strutifica* 
Hctfthic Kings of India); Scnait tion at Taxilu shows that Gondo* 
{Soles d'ipigraphie indienne. No. phures preceded Kadphises 1. 
iii, p. 11); V. A. Smith (^The * Father Joseph Uahimann, 
Kushfin {KTiod of Indian History S.J., has devoted an ingenious 
in J. if./I. .V., 1003, p. 40): and treatise, entitled Die TAomos* 
many other writers. Mr. H. D. Legendeunddiedttestenhistorischen 
lluncrji believes the date 103 to lieziehungen des Christentums zum 
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ol'o|>iiiiou that the story of tlic personal ministration ami the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas in the realms of Guiulophares atul 
Mazdai should not be aeeepted. But unless a Christian 
mission eonnected by tradition with the rite of St. Thomas 
had visited the Indo-Parthian borderland it is dillieult to 


imagine how the obscure name of Gondopliares can have 
come into the story. If anybo<ly chooses to believe that 
St. Thomas personally visited the Indo-Parthian kingdom 
his belief cannot be considered unreasonable. It is possible 
that, as Bishop Mcdlycott suggests, he may have lirst visited 
Gondopharcs, and then travelled to Southern India. 

The alleged connexion of the apostle with Soutliern India Allciicil 
and the Mailapur shrine near Madras, reverenced as San 
Thome by the Portuguese, may be considered eonveniently 'tj'j;'"'''* 
in this place. The traditions of the ‘ Christians of St. Thomas’ 
on the western, or Malabar coast, a.ssert that the apostle, 
coming from Socotra in a. d. 52, landed at Cranganore 
(Muziris of Pliny and the Periplus) on that coast, and lai.l 
the foundations of seven Christian centres in the province ; 


that he passed over to the Malabar or Coromandel coast, 
where he suffered martyrdom near .Mailapur; and that 
subsequent persecution extirpated the Christian ehurebes of 
Coromandel. Bishop Medlyeott, in a treatise full of abstruse 
learning, has endeavoured to prove the historical truth o 
this tradition, but, in my judgement, without complete 
success. Dr. J. II. Ogilvic, on the other hand, linds a.s the 
only safe verdictthat St. Thomas preached the Gospel 
of Christ in India is a certainty; that he laboured in the 
Punjab, in the territories of King Gondopharcs, is extremely 
probable ; that South India was a later held of his lalmurs, 
and the scene of his martyrdom, is a tradition iinverilud, 


femen Oskn itn lAchU dfT utdi' 
when AlUrlumskunde {h're’thuT^ im 
Breisgau, to an attempt Jo 

cstubush the historical credibility 
of the Gondophare# story. 1 have 
reiMl his work carehilly without 
being convinced. I have not nad 
lleik, Hal <fer hdHgt Aimtel 
riinman da» Kvangelium geprfdtgi r 
fnif. (JurlK', reviewing both worts, 


eoines to the eonelukion lliat the 
Tllomiis legenil in all ''s » 

uinlesers ing of enslil. and I hat t lie 
fhrislianity of Soiilhern Inilia 
prohahly eanie from I’ersiu n» a 
consequeiu-e of tlie |M r»eeution of 
Christians in that country in a. n. 
348 and 414 iOulimalmh' Zed- 
schrifl, I, hh*)' 
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and now in all likelihood unveriflable, though not beyond 
the bounds of possibility.’ * The Mailapur legend of the 
martyrdom, like that of the Acta, may be purely mythical, 
and the Christians of Malabar may have applied the legend 
of the Acta to their own country. But, although the alleged 
martyrdom, whether in the kingdom of Mazdai or near 
Mailapur, may be confidently rejected as unhistorical, it 
must be admitted that a personal visit of the apostle to 
.Southern India was easily feasible in the conditions of the 
time, and that there is nothing incredible in the traditional 
belief that he came by way of Socotra, where an ancient 
Christian settlement undoubtedly existed. The actual fact 
of such a personal visit cannot be either proved or disproved. 
I am now satisfied that the Christian Church of Southern India 
is extremely ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas 
in person or not, and that its existence may be traced back 
to the third century with a high degree of probability. 
Mr. Milne Rae carried his scepticism too far when he attri¬ 
buted the establishment of the Christian congregations to 
missionaries from the banks of the Tigris in the fifth or sixth 
century.® 

For a period of nearly two centuries after the beginning of 
the nomad and Parthian invasions, the northern portions of 
the Indian borderland, comprising probably the valley of 
the Kabul river, the Suwat valley, some neighbouring dis- 
triets to the north and north-west of Peshawar, and the 
Eastern Panjab, remained under the government of local 
Greek princes ; who, whether independent, or subject to the 
suzerainty of a Parthian overlord, certainly exercised the 
prerogative of coining silver and bronze money. 

The last of these Indo-Greek rulers was Hermaios, who 
succumbed to the YUe-chi, or Kushdn, chief, Kadphises I, 
about A. D. 20, when that enterprising monarch added Kabul 
to the growing YOe-chi empire.® The YUe-chi chief at 

■ The Baird Lectures, Apostles chronology will be found in the 
of India, Hodder and Stoughton, Synchronistic Table, Appendix L 
1015. at the end of this chapter. Only 

• See App. M. the more important names are in- 

* An outline of the approximate eluded in the table. 
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first struck coins jointly in the name of himself and the 
Greek prince, retaining on the obverse the portrait of 
llermaios with his titles in Greek letters. After a time, 
while still preserving the familiar portrait, he substitute<l 
his own name and style in the legend. The next step taken 
was to replace the bust of llermaios by tlie clligy of Augustus, 
ns in his later years, and so to do homage to tlie expanding 
fame of that emperor, who, without striking a blow, and by 
the mere terror of the Roman name, had eompelled the 
Parthians to restore the standards of Crassus (20 n. c.), which 
had been capturetl thirty-three years earlier.' 

Still later probably are those eoins of Kadphises I, which 
dispense altogether with the royal eliigy, niul present on the 
obverse an Indian bull, and on the reverse a Haelrian camel, 
devices fitly symbolizing the conquest of India by a horde of 


nomads.^ 

Thus the numismatic record offers a distinctly legible 
abstract of the political history of the times, and tells in 
outline the story of the gradual supersession of the last out¬ 
posts of Greek authority by the irresistible advance of the 
hosts from the steppes of Central Asia. 

When the European historian, with his mind stceiK'd in 
the conviction of the immeasurable debt owed to Hellas by 
modern civilization, stands by the side of the grave of Greek 
rule in India, it is inevitable that he should ask what was the 
result of the contact between Greece and India. Was Alex¬ 
ander to Indian eyes nothing more than the cavalry leader 
licfore whose onset the greatest armies were scattered like 
chaff, or was he recognized, consciously or uneonseiously, as 
the pioneer of western civilization and the parent ot mode 
institutions t Did the long-continued government of Greek 
rulers in the Panjab vanish before the assault of rude 
barbarians without leaving a trace of its existence save coins, 
or did it impress an Hellenic stamp upon the ancient fabric 
of Indian polity ? 


Meaning 
uf iminitt* 
malic 
reconl. 


Contact 

between 

(irecif 

and 

India. 


‘ Plate of coins, fig. 4, ante. 

• In the twelfth century the 
Bactrian camel with two hum|»s 


•as still lm-.l in I pP'r Siml (Al- 
ilrisi, iiui.l«i l<y Haverty. 

B., vol. Ixi, !>'• i (isaz), |>. 2Z-t). 
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Questions such as these have received widely divergent 
answers ; but undoubtedly the general tendency of European 
scholars has been to exaggerate the hellenizing effects of 
Alexander’s invasion and of the Indo-Greek rule on the 
north-western frontier. The most extreme ‘ Hellenist ’ view 
is that expressed by Herr Niese, who is convinced that all 
the later development of India depends indirectly upon the 
institutions of Alexander, and that Chandragupta Maurya 
recognized the suzerainty of Seleukos Nikator. Such notions 
are so plainly opposed to the evidence that they might be 
supposed to need no refutation, but they have been accepted 
to a certain extent by English writers of repute ; who are, as 
already observed, inclined naturally to believe that India, 
like Europe and a large part of Asia, must have yielded to 
the subtle action of Hellenic ideas. 

It is therefore worth while to consider impartially and 
without prejudice the extent of the Hellenic influence upon 
India from the invasion of Alexander to the Kushan or Indo- 
Scythian conquest at the end of the first century of the 
Christian era, a period of four centuries in round numbers. 

The author’s opinion that India was not hellenized by the 
operations of Alexander has been expressed in the chapter 
of this work dealing with his retreat from India,* but it is 
advisable to remind the reader of the leading facts in con¬ 
nexion with the more general question of hellenic influence 
upon Indian civilization during four hundred years. In 
order to form a correct judgement in the matter it is essential 
to bear dates in mind. Alexander stayed only nineteen 
months in India, and, however far-reaching his plans may 
have been, it is manifestly impossible that during those few 
months of incessant conflict he should have founded Hellenic 
institutions on a permanent basis, or materially affected the 
structure of Hindu polity and society. As a matter of fact, 
he did nothing of the sort, and within two years of his death, 
with the exception of some small garrisons under EudSmos 
in the Indus valley, the whole apparatus of Macedonian rule 
had been swept away. After the year 316 b. c. not a trace of it 
* Ante, p. 118. 
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remained. The only mark of Alexander’s direct influcnee on 
India is the existence of a few coins modelled in imitation of 
Greek types which were struck by Saubhuti (Sophytes), the 
chief of the Salt Range, whom he subdued at the beginning 
of the voyage down the rivers. 

Twenty years after Alexander’s death, Seleukos Niknior 
attempted to recover the Macedonian comiuests east of the 
Indus, but failed, and more than failed, being obliged, nut 
only to forgo all claims on the provinces tcm])orarily oeeupied 
by Aleximder, but to surrender a large part of .Ariana, west 
of the Indus, to Chandragupta Maurya. The Iniliau adminis¬ 
tration and society so well described by Megasthenes, the 
ambassador of Seleukos, were Hindu in character, with some 
features borrowed from Persia, but none from Greece,' The 
assertion that the development of India depended in any way 
on the institutions of Alexander has no sidislantial basis 
of fact. 

For eighty or ninety years after the death of AlexaiidiT 
the strong arm of the Maurya emperors held India for the 
Iiulians against all comers, and those monarehs treated with 
their Hellenistic neighbours on equal terms. Asoka was much 
more .anxious to eommunieate the blessings of Itnddhisl 
teaching to Antiochos and Ptolemy than to borrow Greek 
notions from them. Although it certainly appears to be 
true th.at Indian plastic and pictorial art drew pari ol its 
inspiration from Hellcnistie .Alexandrian models during the 
Maurya period, the Greek influcnee merely touched the 
fringe of Hindu civilization, and was powerless to modify 
the structure of Indian institutions in any essential respect. 

For almost a hundred years after the failure of Seleukos 
Nikator no Greek sovereign |)resumed to attack India. Then 
Antiochos the Great (c. 200 ii. c.) marched through the hills 
of the country now called Afghanistan, anil «ent home by 
Kandahar and Sistan, levying a war indemnity of treasure 


* The duties of the ofllcers 
maintiiincd by Chandragupta to 
* attend to the entertainment of 
foreigners* (Strabo, xv, 1, 50-2) 
were identical with those of the 
Greek and it is 


possible, though not proved, that 
the Indian institulion may have 
iKcn Iwrrowed from the Greek 
(Newton, Ensatjn on Art and 
Archaeology, p. 121 ; Ant., 
1905, p. 200). 


K.dlure of 

Sf'U'ukos 

Nikntor. 


Maurya 

empire. 


Iiiv.isioti 
of Antio- 
ehos the 
<;real. 
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tion of 
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and elephants from a local chief.* This brief campaign can 
have had no appreciable effect on the institutions of India, 
and its occurrence probably was unknown to many of the 
courts east of the Indus. 

The subsequent invasions of Demetrios, Eukratides, and 
Menander, which extended with intervals over a period of 
about half a century (c. 190-154 b. c.), penetrated more 
deeply into the interior of the country ; but they too were 
transient raids, and cannot possibly have affected seriously 
the ancient and deeply rooted civilization of India. It is 
noticeable that the work attributed to the Hindu astronomer 
refers to Greeks as the ‘ viciously valiant Yavanas ’. The 
Indians were impressed by both Alexander and Menander 
as mighty captains, not as missionaries of culture, and no 
doubt regarded both those sovereigns as impure barbarians, 
to be feared, not imitated. 

The East has seldom shown much readiness to learn from 
the West; and when Indians have condescended, as in the 
cases of relief sculpture and the drama, to borrow ideas from 
European teachers, the thing borrowed has been so cleverly 
disguised in native trappings that the originality of the 
Indian imitators is stoutly maintained even by acute and 
learned critics.® 

The Panjab, or a considerable part of it, with some of the 
adjoining^egions, remained more or less under Greek rule 
for more than two centuries, from the time of Demetrios 
(c. 190 B. c.) to the overthrow of Hermaios by the Kushans 
(c. A. D. 20), and we might reasonably expect to find clear 
signs of hcllcnization in those countries. But the traces of 
Hellenic influence even there are surprisingly slight and 
trivial. Except the coins, which retain Greek legends on the 
obverse, and are throughout mainly Greek in type, although 

• Ante, p. 286. indiachen Drama, Berlin, 1882. 

• The author is still (irmly con- The contrary proposition is main- 
vinced that Weber and Wiiidisch tained by M. Sylvain L8vi {ThiMte 
are right in tracing Greek influence Indian, pp. 843-66), with whom 
on the form of the Sanskrit liter- most scholars agree. The origin at 
ary drama. See Weber, flial. Ind. Indian drama is quite another 
Itter. (Trflbner, p. 217), and Win- question. See Keith in Z.B.M.C., 
disch, Der grieehuehe Einjtuaa im 1910, pp. 535, 536. 
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they begin to be bilingual from the time of Dcmelrios and 
Eukratides, scarcely any indication of the prolonged foreign 
rule can be specified. The coinage undoubtedly goes far to 
prove that the Greek language was used to some extent in 
I the courts of the frontier princes, but the introduction of 
native legends on the reverses demonstrates that it was not 
understood by the people at large. No inscriptions in that 
tongue have yet been discovered, and few Greek names have 
vet been found in Indian epigraphic records.* 

Indications of the influence of Greek example and good Alisenee 
taste are discernible in the domain of the fine arts, and 
a happy blend of Indian, Iranian, and Hellenic factors lent ture. 
to Maurya sculpture its high quality; but if any buildings 
on a Greek plan were erected, they were apparently confined 
to Gandhara. A temple with Ionic pillars, dating from 
about 80 B. c., has been discovered at Taxila, which was 
half-foreign and by no means an essentially Indian centre ; 
but the plan of the building is not Greek, and the pilliirs. ol 
foreign pattern, are merely borrowed ornaments.** The 
earliest known example of Indo-Grcek sculpture belongs to 
the same period, the reign of Azes,** and not a single specimen 


* See .7. Ind. Art. .Tan., 1000, 
p. 80 ; J.R.A. S., 100.8, p. 14, for 
the Theodore inscription in the 
Swat valley. A further inscription 
of Thcodoros the ‘ meridarch * 
(lupt^fiXrir) has been found on 
a relic casket, obtained from a 
I’athan village, now in the Lahore 
Museum. The title meridarch 
recurs on the inscribed copper¬ 
plate from the Taxila (Shahdheri) 
stupa No. 14, while the gold plate 
from stfipa No. 82 at the same 
place contains two other Greek 
names in corrupt forma (F. W. 
Thomas, J.K.A.S., 1016, pp. 
280,285). The other Greek names 
include lleliodoros in the Bes- 
nagarinscription (J. R. A. S.. 1800, 
pp. 1053, 1087, 1083) and Agesi- 
iaos in the Kanishka casket record 
from Peshawar (ibid., p. 1058). 
See also .4nn. llep. A.S.W.C., 
1914-15, pp. 59 ff. for furtlwr dis¬ 
coveries at the Besnagar site, in¬ 
cluding some sort of seal with the 


name Timitra, apparently Ih'ine- 
trios, and a mould in steatite with 
a Gracco-Uactrian royal bust. 

• Cunningham, .-irrh. Rep., ii, 
120; V, 60-72, 100, I'l. XVH, 
XVlll. The ‘ larger cupper coins ’ 
of the foundation dc|)osit must Iw 
those of Arcs 1 (V. A. Smith, 
‘ Gracco-Koman Influence on the 
C'iviM7.alion of Ancient India’, 
7. .1. S. D; 1880, vol. hiii, pl. i, 
pp, 115, 116). Growse found a 
fragment of sculpture in the M.i- 
thura district, ‘ where a uiehe is 
supported by columns with Ionic 
capitals ’ (.l/rdliurd, Oril ed., p. 
171). Cunningham published a 
plaster fragment of a ilomnn Ionic 
eaoital from the Ahinposh ilBpit at 
Jalilsbid (Proc. A.N.H., 1870, 
p. 209, PI. XI). 

• The statuette in the pose of 
Pallas Athene (J. /f. S. B. ul supra, 
p 121, PI. VII). The figure seems 
to have been intended to represent 
a YSvanI doorkeeper. 
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can be referred to the times of Demetrios, Eukratides, and 
Menander, not to speak of Alexander. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhara, the region round Peshawar, are much 
later in date, and arc the offspring of cosmopolitan Graeco- 
Homan art. 

The conclusion of the matter is that the invasions of 
Alexander, Antiochos the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides, and 
Menander were in fact, whatever their authors may have 
intended, merely military incursions, which left no appreciable 
mark upon the institutions of India. The prolonged occu¬ 
pation of the Panjab and neighbouring regions by Greek 
rulers had extremely little effect in hellenizing the country. 
Greek political institutions and architecture were ordinarily 
rejected, although to a small extent Hellenic example was 
accepted in the decorative arts, and the Greek language must 
have been more or less familiar to the olTicials at the king’s 
courts. The literature of Greece probably was known 
slightly to some of the native olTiccrs, who were obliged to 
learn their masters’ language for business purposes, but that 
language was not widely diffused, and the impression made 
by Greek authors upon Indian literature and science is hardly 
traceable until after the close of the period under discussion. 
The later and more important Graeco-Roman influence on 
the civilization of India will be noticed briefly in the next 
chapter.^ 

* TliP opiiifoiis cxprcsscfl ill the IfoUcnKsm in Hactria ami India’ 
text agree gonerally %vith those (J. Hellenic Studk't, l{K)2, pp. 
held by Mr. Tarn, ‘ Notes on 208-03). 
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APPENDIX K 

Alphabetical List of Bactrian and Indu-Greek Kings 
and Queens * 



Name. 

Agathoklela 

Agathoklcs 


Greek title or 
epithet. 

. Thcotropos . 
. Dikaios . . 


3 Amyntu.5 . Nikator . . 

4 Antialkidas . Nikephoros . 

a I Antimaclios 1 . Thcos . . . 

0 Antiniachos 11 Nikephoros . 

7 Apoliodotos . Soter, Megas, 

Philopator ’ 

8 Apoliophunes . Soter . . . 


Archebios . . Dikaios, Nike- 


10 

Artemidoros . 

Aniketos . 

n 

' Demetrios . . 

Aniketos . 

12 

Diodotos I . 

— 

13 

Diodotos 11 

Soter . 

14 

. Dioniedcs . . 

Soter . . 

1.5 

' Dionysios . 

Soter . . 

16 ' 

1 

Epandcr . . 

' Nikephoros 

1 

Eukratidcs. 

.Megas . 

18 

EuthydSmos I 

— 

19 

Kuthydemos II 

— 

20 

lleliokles . 

Dikaios . 

21 ’ 

Hermaios . . 

Soter . . 


Remarks. 


Probably mother of .St ratol, and 
regent during his minoritv. 

Probably succeeded Pantareon, 
No. 28, and was conteinporarv 
with Kiithyil^mos 1 or IVmc*- 
trios. 

A little earlier than llermaios. 

Contemporary with early years 
of Eukralides, r. 150 d.c. ; ap¬ 
parently king of Taxila. 

Probably bueeceded Diodotos If, 
No. 10, ill Kabul. 

Later than Kiikratidcs, No. 17, 
or possibly eontemporary. 

Probably son of Kukralides, and 
king of entire Imiian frontier. 

I*robal)ly contemporary with 
Strato I or II, in Kastrrn l*an- 
jftb. 

Probably connected with Helio- 
kies. 

I^ater than Menander. 

Son of Kuthydemos I, No. 18. 

No coins known ; c. 2.50 245 B.c. 

Son of No. 12. 

Apparently connected with Ku- 
kratides. No. 17. 

Later than ApolliHlotos. 

Probablv luti r than Kukratides, 
No. 17. 

Contemporary with Mithradates 
I : r. 175 150 B. c. 

Subsequent to Diodotos 11, No. 
i:t; r. 230-200 B. V. 

Probably son of No. 11. 

Son of No. 17 ; last of liactrian 
dynasty. 

Uist Indo-Greek king of Kabul; 
f. 10 B. c. A. i». 20. 


’ Based on Von Sallet’s lists, * Cunningluim {Sum. 
and brought up to dtite^ The geo- 1870, p. 81). (»aidncr (B. M. 
graphical and chronological posi- C’«tfl/.,p. 34) distinguishes A. ^)t«r 
tion of many of the rulers named from A. Philopator, and Prof* 

U so uncertain that an aiphabetical Rapson is disposed to accept this 
list is the best, view. 

2666 s 
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Serial, 
No. i 

Name. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Uipp<wtratos . 
KalliopS . . 

Laodikd . . 

Lysias . . . 

Menander . . 

27 

Nikias . . . 

28 

Pantaleon . . 

20 

Peukclaos . . 

30 

Philoxcnos. . 

81 

Plato . . 

32 

(?) Polyxenos . 

33 

Strato I . . 

34 

35 

36 

Strato 11 . . 

Telephos . 

; Thcophilos . 

37 

! ^ilos . . 


Greek title or 
epithet. 


Remarks. 


Soter, Megaa. 

Aniketos . . 

Soter. Dikaios 

Sotcr . . . 


Probably succeeded Apollodotos. 
Queen of Hermaios. 

Mother of Eukratides.* 
Pi^ecesBor of Antialkidas, No. 4. 
l^ter than Eukratides ; invaded 
India about 155 b.c.» but Gard' 
ner places him about 110 b.c. 
Later tlian Eukratides. Hii 
coins are found only in the 
Jhclum (Jihlam) District (Pan* 
jab Gaz., s.v. JMum), 
Contemporary with Euthyd€mos 
I or Dcmclrios ; probably pre- 
j ceded Agathaklcs, No. 2; c. 
I 100 B. c. 


Dikaios, Sotcr 
Aniketos . . 

Epiphancs 


Epiphanes, 
Sotcr . 


’ Sotcr, Epiplm- 
j ncs, Dikaios 
' Sotcr . 

! ]«^uergetC8 
Dikaios . . 

Soter, Dikaios 


Contemporary with IlippostratM 
{J.A.S.B., 1808, part i, p. UJl). 

Probably succeeded Antiniachoa 
II, No. 8. 

165 B.C., contemporary with Eii- 
kratidcs, No. 17 ; perhaps 
king of Sistftn.* 

Sum. Chron.y 1806, p. 260 ? Prof. 
Rapson doubts the genuine¬ 
ness of the unique coin de¬ 
scribed. 

Contemporary with Ilelioklcs; 
reigned long. 

. (trandson of No. 83. 

)J.A, S, 1898, part i, p. 130. 
'J.A.S.B., 1807, part i, p. 1; 
j connected with Lysias, 
i .Apparently later than Apollodo- 
' tos, and nearly contempora^ 
with Dionysios ; probably in 
Eastern Panj&b. 


‘ Gardner (B. M. Catal., p. 19). 
Ilelioklcs seems to have been the 
name of the father, as well as of 
the son, of Eukratides. 

* The letters on Platons coin are 


interpreted as signifying the year 
147 of the Seleukidan era, equiva¬ 
lent to 165 B. c. Sykes, Ten Thou¬ 
sand Miles in Persia, p. 868. 










St. ThofDM. 
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APPENDIX M 

The ChrisHans of St, Thomas 

In this Appendix I confine myself to the limited task of justi¬ 
fying the propositions in the text. It is out of the question to 
discuss fully the problems connected with the legend of St. Thomas 
and the origin of the ancient congregations of the * Christians 
of St. Thomas ’ in Southern India. The following books are cited 
under the names of their respective authors :— 

(1) Mackenzie, G. T.—‘ History of Christianity in Travancore 
8rd ed., in The Ttavancore State Matiuat, 1906, vol. ii, pp. 114 - 
210 . 

(2) Rae, G. Milne. — The Syrian Church in India, (Blackwood, 
1802.) 

(3) Medlycott, Bishop A. E.— India and the Apostle Thomas. 
(Nutt, 1005.) 

(4) Richards, W. J.— The Indian Christians of St. Thomas. 
(Hemrose, 1008.) 

The seven churches founded by St. Thomas are enumerated 
by Richards (p. 77) as (1) Kotta-kayalil, (2) GOkamangalam, 

(3) Niranam, (4) Chayil, (5) Ktirakcni, (6) Quilon, (7) Palur. 
Mackenzie gives the same list, with some variation of spelling, 
except that he substitutes Maliankara for Kurakeni. Rae (p. 301) 
gives the list as (1) Cranganore, (2) Quilon, (3) Palur, (4) Parur, 
(5) South Pallipiirain * or Kokamungalum, (5) Neranum, (7) Nell* 
akkul, called also Chuel or Sliail. Richards is responsible for the 
statement that 

' One of the seven churches fr>unde<i by St. Thomas was at a place 
imtncd t'hayal in the eastern hilh nf Travancore. it htis long been 
almndoned. owing to wild animals, but the ruins remain, and would 
repay antiquarian rcseareh * (p. 91). 

1 cannot explain the disi'rcpaneic.s In the lists, or say anything 
more about the alleged ruins at Chayal (alias Nollakkul, Chacl, 
or Shall). 

St. Thomas is l)elicve<l to have ordained priests from two 
families : namely, one at Shankarapiiri, which died out, and the 
other at Pakalonmattam, which survived into the nineteenth 
century, and supplied archdeacons in the Portuguese and bishops 
in the Dutch period (Mackenzie, p. 137 ; Richards, p. 76). 

* There is no doubt,* Mr. V. Nagam Aiyu obser\'CB, * us to the tradition 
that St. Thomas came to Malabar an<l converted a few families of 
Nambudiris, some of whom were ordained by him as priests, such as 

' * Palli * in the name Pallipuram means * church * or any non* 
Hindu place of worship. 
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those of Sankarapurt and Pakalomtittam.* For in consonance with this 
luna-staiiding t ri^itional belief in the minds of the people of the Apostle’s 
mission and labours among high«custe Hindus, we have {it] before us 
to-day tlie fact that certain Syrian Christian women, particularly of 
u Desom called Kunnamkolam, wear clothes as Nambuairt women do. 
move about screening themselves with huge umbrellas ftom the gaze 
of profane eyes as those women do, and will not marry, except per> 
haps in exceptional coses and that only recently, but from among 
divided families of similar aristocratic descent. This is a valuable piece 
of evidence of the conduct of the community, corrol>orating the early 
tradition extant on the coast.’ {Manual, 11,122.) 

Mr. Aiya goes on to notice the Malabar version of the Abbanes The 
story of the Acta, which is given more fully from a MalaySlam martyr- 
manuscript by Richards (p. 72). 

The martyrdom of St. Thomas at any place may be doubted, 
because an early writer named Herncicun, cited by Clement of 
Alexandria (e. a. d. 200). states that Thomas was not martyred 
(Medlyeott, p. 120). The Roman ('athulic writers, of course, 
impugn the statement of Horacleon, but anybody is at liberty to 
believe it if he chooses to do so. 

The earliest testimony to the existence of a Christian Church Christian- 
in Socotra, derived from Persia, is that of Cosmas Indicopleustes, ity in 
who wrote in a. d. 535. About a thousand years later (1542), 

St. Francis Xavier found nominally Christian congregations in 
the island, who claimed descent from the converts made by 
St. Thomas. The belief that Theopliilus, the missionary sent 
out by Constantine about a. u. 354, visited Socotra appears to be 
erroneous (Medlyeott, pp. 136, 133, 190-201).* Bishop Mcdly- 
colt is, I think, right in holding that Theopliilus visited Malabar 
and found Christians in that region. 

Historical traditions of India and Ceylon when read together A Ceylon- 
seem to carry the evidence for the existence of the Church in 
Malabar back to the third century. We learn from the Cey- 
lonese chronicle, the MaMvamm (eh. xxxvi), composed about the 
beginning of the sixth century, that in the reign of king Gotha- 
kilbhaya or .Megliavarn&bhaya, whom Geiger places in a. u. 302 
-15, a learned Tamil heretic overcame an orthodox Biiihlhist 
theologian in controversy and gained the favour of the king, who 
placed his son under his tuition. The Mahavamia represents the 
victor in the disputation as being a monk named Sungliamitru, 

‘ versed in the teachings concerning the exort ism of spirits and 
so forth Mr. K. G. Seshar Aiyar interprets this statement as 
meaning really that the successful controversialist wos a Hindu, 
and identities him with the famous Saiva saint M&nikka (or Mftni) 

' Richards spelU * PakaICnmat- * The statement at the top of 
«ani ’. Alva (Manual, II, 122) p. 136 (Medlyeott) that the story 
writes * Pakaiomattam *, while of the mission of Tlieophlius refers 
Mackenzie (ibid., p. 187) writes to Socotra, is a slip, contradicted 
* Palomattain ’. rrol)nbly the on pp. 196, 201, and with good 
first form is correct. reason. 
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Vft^gar.^ The Tamil lives of that personage affirm that the 
saint actually converted the king of Ceylon towards the end of 
his career. That king may be identifled with Gotliakubhaya, 
and it is possible that the author of the Mahttoamia may have 
misrepresented the Saiva Hindu M&nikka Va&agar as Sanghamitra, 
a Buddhist heretic. 

However little credit we may be disposed to give to the story 
about the conversion of the king of Ceylon, or to the identiHca* 
tion of that king with Gothak&bliaya of the MahOoamia, I see no 
reason for hesitating to believe the Indian tradition that M&- 
pikka VS^ar visited Malabar and reconverted two families of 
Christians to Hinduism. The descendants of those families, who 
are still known as Manigramakars, are not admitted to full 
privileges as caste Hindus. Some traditions place the reconver¬ 
sion as having occurred about a.d. 270. If that date be at all 
nearly correct, the Malabar Church must be considerably older. 
So far as I can appreciate tlie value of the arguments from the 
history of Tamil literature, there seems to be good independent 
reason for believing that Miinikka Vulgar may have lived in the 
third century. Some authors even place him about the begin¬ 
ning of the second century.* If he really lived so early, his rela¬ 
tion with the Church in Malabar would conhrin the belief in its 
apostolic origin. 


* Tamilian Antit/uary, vol. i, 
no. 4, p. 54. The writer does not 
eite the statement in the Mahd- 
vamia correctly. The Tamil 
legend Is given ibid., p. GO, and in 
Pope, Tiruvdiagam, p. xxxi. 

There is a line metal image of 
Mftnikka a presumably idealistic 
portrait— shown as Ug. 101, p. 2W1 
of South Indian Imttgfs by II. K. 
Sastri (Madras Government Press, 
1910). 

* T. Ponnambulam Pillai, quot¬ 


ing various authorities, In Tami¬ 
lian Antu/uary, vol. i, No. 4, pp. 

; sec also ibid., pp. 53-5; 
and Mackenzie, p. 138. The 
notion that the tradition about 
the origin of the Manigramakars 
has anything to do with Muni- 
cheans is untenable. Dr. Pope, 
shortly before his death, expresse<l 
his acceptance of the opinion that 
Mftnikka lived not later than the 
fuurtli century /Inf., uf 

supra, p. 54). 



CHAPTER X 


THE KUSHAN OR INDO-SCYTHIAX DYNASTY 
FROM ABOUT a. d. 20 to a. d. 225 

The migrations of the nomad nations of the Central Asian 
steppes, briefly noticed in the last preceding chapter, pro¬ 
duced on the political fortunes of India effects so momentous 
that they deserve and demand fuller treatment. 

A tribe of Turki nomads, known to Chinese authors as 
the Hiuiig-nu, succeeded in intlicting upon a neighbouring 
and rival horde of the same stock a decisive defeat before the 
mid<lle of the second century n. e. The date of this event is 
stated as 165 b. c. by most scholars, while Dr. Franke gives 
the limiting dates as 174 and 160 b. c. The Yiic-ehi were 
compelled to quit the lands which they occupied in the pro¬ 
vince of Kan-suh in North-western China, and to migrate 
westwards in search of fresh pasture-grounds. The moving 
horde mustered a force of bowmen, estimated to number from 
one hundred to two hundre<l thousand ; and the whole 
multitude must have comprised, at least, from half a million 
to a million persons of all ages and both sexes.* 

In the course of their westward migration in search of 
grazing-grounds adequate for the siistenanre of their vast 
nund)ers of horses, cattle, and sheep, the Yiie-ehi, moving 
along the route past Kucha (N. lat. 41 ° 88', K, long. 88° 25'), 
to the north of the desert of Taklamakan, the Uobi of old 
maps, came into conflict with a smaller horde, named VVu- 
snii, which occupied the basin of the Hi river and its southern 

‘ Tlie Yiic*<*hi were not frn Turkfaiau). TIic Vuo*<*hi lx** 

noM‘d Mongols, but big inen with lunged to the ilu group of tnlM‘.%, 
pink eomplexiont and large noses, who sei'in to have l>een IraniiinK. 
resembling the Iliung-nQ in man* The coins of Kanishka and Ilu- 
ners and customs (Kingsmill, vishka, as well as those of Kad* 
J.K,A.S.t 1882, p. 7, of reprint phises 11, present re(Migiiizable (Mir* 
of Intercourse of China with East' traits. Sec Plates of Cfdns, ante. 


Yiie*chi 

tnigra* 

tion. 


Defeat of 
the Wii- 
sun. 
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tributaries, the Tekds and Koug^s.' The Wu-sun, although 
numbering a force of only ten thousand bowmen, could not 
submit patiently to the devastation of their lands, and sought 
to defend them. But the superior numbers of the YUe-chi 
assured the success of the invaders, who slew the Wu>sun 
chieftain, and then passed on westwards, beyond Lake Issyk- 
kfll, the Lake Tsing of Hiuen Tsang, in search of more 
spacious pastures. A small section of the immigrants, 
diverging to the south, settled on the Tibetan border, and 
became known as the Little Yiie-chi; while the main body, 
which continued the westward march, was designated the 
Great Yuc*chi. 

The next foes encountered by the Yiic*ehi were the 
2>akas, or Se, who doubtless included more than one horde; 
for, us Herodotus observes, the Persians were accustomed to 
use the term Sakai to denote all Scythian nomads.^ The 
§akas, who dwelt to the west of the Wu-sun, and to the 
north of the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) also attempted to defend 
their lands; but met with even worse success than the 
Wu-sun, being compelled to vacate their pasture-grounds in 
favour of the victorious Yiie-ehi, who occupied them. The 
§akas were forced to migrate in search of new' cpiarters, and, 
ultimately, as stated in the last j)reeediiig chapter, made 
their way into India through the northern passes,^ 


‘ (.'huvaiuu's, TurcH Occideit’ 
tauXf p. 20!). Acconlinf; tu Ltiufer, 
The Lar^uuge oj the Ytie-chi, p. 12, 
the Wu-Bun aa well the Yiie-ehi 
and the Kphthulites, were Scythie 
Iranians. 

* In later times the Muhuinina- 
dans were sometimes style<l Sakus, 
as in the ButihuKurh iiisoription of 
Samvat 1285 from the Danioh 
District, t'entral l»rovinees (/!.>. 
ind„ xii; *15), and in se%'ernl other 
InstuiH'es. 

* 111 tlie time of Durius, son of 
Ilystospes (500 a. c.). the iiakai, 
with the Caspii, fonned the hf- 
tcenth satrapy ; and, In the army 
of Xerxes, they were associated 
with the Itaetrians under the com¬ 
mand of llystaspes, the son of 
Darius and Atossa (Herod, iii. 93 ; 


vii, 04). Now that the position of 
the Wu-sun has Ik'Cii determined, 
aiul the line of the Yue-chi migra¬ 
tion thus fixed, the approximate 
locution of the Sukul must U* us 
stated in the text. .Struho clcaily 
states that the .Sakui und allieil 
tribes eutnc from the ncighlxnir- 
hood of the Jaxurtes. t'unon 
Uiiwlinson's opinion that they 
oeeupletl the Kashgar and Yar¬ 
kand territoiv in the dnys of 
DuriUH(//r*'(/</. tiunsf., vol. ii,403 ; 
V, 170) IS no longer tenable. The 
^aku tnigrulion is iliseusseil fully 
in my ‘ The &iku» in Nor¬ 

thern India /. D. Ai. 6\, 1007, 
. 403-21 ; and by Dr. F. W. 
omus in Ins valuable article 
*Sukastana' (J. H. A.S., 1900, 
pp. 181-210, 400-4). He shows 
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For some fifteen or twenty years the Yue-chi remained e. imb.c. 
undisturbed in their usurped territory. But meantime their 
aneient enemies, the Hiung-nQ, had protected the infant son YOe-chi. 
of the slain Wu-sun ehieftain, who had grown to manhood 
under their care. This youth, with Hiung-nfi help, attacked 
the YUe-chi, and avenged his father’s death by driving 
them from the lands whieh they had wrested from the 
Sakas. Being thus forced to resume their Inarch, the YUe-chi 
moved into the valley of the Oxus, and reduced to subjection 
its peaceful inhabitants, known to the Chinese as Ta-hia. 

The political domination of the Yiie-chi jirobably was 
extended at once over Bactria, to the south of the Oxus, but 
the head-quarters of the horde continued for many years to 
be on the north side of the river, and the pastures on that 
side sulfieed for the wants of the new-comers. 

In the course of time, which may be estimated at one or The yoe- 
two generations, the Yiie-chi lost their nomad habits ; and 
became a settled, territorial nation, in actual occupation of 
the Bactrian lands south of the river, as well as of Sogdiana 
to the north, and were divided into five principalities. As 
a rough approximation to the truth, this political and .social 
development, with its accompanying growth of |)oj)ulation, 
may be assumed to have been completed about 10 n. c. 10 ».c. 

For the next century nothing is known about YUc-ehi l.iiiinca- 
history ; but more than a hundred years after the division 
of the nation into five territorial principalities, situated to the kingdom 
north of the Hindu Kush, the chief of the Kushan section of 
the horde, who is conventbnally known to Kuropean writers 
as Kadphiscs I, succeeded in imposing his authority on his 
colleagues, and establishing himself as sole monareli of the 
YUe-chi nation. His accession as such may Ik- dated approxi¬ 
mately in the year A. D. 40, whieh cannot be far wrong.' a. d. 40. 

reasons for believing that itakas disi>osedt»agrcewithl)r.Thomas, 
had been settled in .Slstkii from ' .Many Isxiks antedate the uni- 
very early times, and for holding llcation of the Kuslitn monarchy 
that an irruption of Sakas into in conse(|Uene<‘ of a inisunder- 
that country in the second century standing of a cundcns<*d veraion of 
B. c. is improbable. In my second the history given in Ma-twan-iin's 
edition 1 nod assumed the reality Chinese cncyclopucilia of the 
of such an irruption, but now am thirteenth century. The pubiica- 
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The YOe- 
chi croM 
the 
llindO 
Kush. 


Empire 
of Had- 
pbises I. 


The pressure of population upon the means of subsistence, 
which had iinpcilcd tlic Yuc'chi horde to undertake the 
long and arduous march from the borders of China to the 
Hindu Kush, now drove it across the barrier, and stimulated 
Kadphises I to engage in the formidable task of subjugating 
the provinces to the south of the mountains. 

He made himself master of Ki-pin, which may be inter¬ 
preted as meaning Gandh&ra, as well as of the Kdbul terri¬ 
tory,^ and, in the course of a long reign, consolidated his 


tion of translations of the original 
texts which the encyclopf^ist 
abstracted has made the true 
meaning plain, although exact 
dates are not known. In a valu¬ 
able paper * Indoskythische Bci- 
tr^ * in Sitzungfwr. d. kdnigL 
preuaB. Akad. der }Vis8enschaften, 
1916, pp. 787-827, Sten Konow 
suggests (p. 814), and he may well 
lie right, that the $aka era was 
founiKd hy Kadphises II, and 
that the Maluva or Vikrtuna era 
originated at Ujjain, and was 
established by a king named 
Vikrama, who defeated the 6akas, 
who preceded the Kushftns. The 
king called Kadphises I in the text 
is the KieQ-tsieQ-k’io of the Chi¬ 
nese, and the Kozolukadauhes, 
Kozoulokadphiscs, and Kiijulaku- 
rakadphises of various coins. The 
exact meaning of these names or 
titles is unknown. Full references 
will be found in my paper entitled 

* The KtishAn or Indo-Snythian 
Period of Indian History (7. A. 
A. S., 1008, pp. 1-64). I have 
given up the theory advocated in 
that essay that the Kushans used 
the Laukika era. The name of 
the ohm is spelled Kushana in the 
Kharosh^hi script, which docs not 
mark long vowels, but there is 
good Chinese and Sassanian evi¬ 
dence that the second vowel was 
long, c. g. the words rabbd Kushdn 
on coins of Hormuzd 11 (a. d. 
802-9). See Drouiii, * Les LA- 
gendes des Monnaica Sassanides,* 
in Hevue Arch^oiogique, 1898, pp. 
62 foil. 1 therefore follow Cunning¬ 
ham and Drouin in using the form 

* Kush&n ’ instead of the more 
fashionable * Kushanu \ Baron 


A. von Sta^l Holstein believes 
that Kusha (Kusa) * was the 
correct name of the warlike race 
that gave Kaniska to the Bud¬ 
dhist world ’. The forms trans¬ 
literated as * Kush&n *, &c., ap¬ 
pear to l>e genitive plural of the 
name Kusha (Kum). (* Was there 
a Kusana Race Y ’ J. H. A.S., Jan., 
1014, pp. 79-88). Fleet and Allan 
disagree with the Baron (./. A. H, 
A'.. 1014, pp. 860-81, 413). Sec 
also Fleet, ibid. 1915, p. 582 and 
Thomas.ibid, 1015, p. 582. Laufer 
{Language of the Ffle-c&f, Chicago, 
1917) denounces the speculations 
of A. V. .S. Holstein as ' entirely 
inadmissible \ The names Yiie- 
chi and Kusana have no philo¬ 
logical connexion, but are ^ tho¬ 
roughly independent *. Laufer 
agrees with F. W. Thomas (J. K. 
A.S., 1906, p, 20.8) that Kurana 
was * not a trilml name, but a 
family or dynastic title ’. See also 
K. P. Jayaswal (J. B. O. /tea. Soc., 
vi, pp. 12-22), who suggests that 
Kush&ti was at'tually the pereonal 
name of Wema Kadphises’ pre¬ 
decessor, Kadphises I. 

* The Chinese texts, os Sylvain 
Ltivi has proved conclusively, dis¬ 
tinguish Ki-pin from Kao-fn, or 
K&hul. The signification of Ki- 
pin or Ka-pin has varied. In the 
seventh century, in the time of 
the Tang dynasty, it generally, 
although not invariably, meant 
Kapisa, or North-eastern Afghan¬ 
istan. Sten Konow in the paper 
mcntiono<l in the preceding note 
(p. 811) holds that in Han tinws 
Ki-pin meant Gandh&re (the 
region including TaxilaandTokht- 
i-Bahni). He seems to be right, and 
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power in Bactria, and found time to attack the Parthians. 
His empire thus extended from the frontiers of Persia to the 
Indus, or perhaps to the Jihlain, and iiieludcd Sogdiana, now 
the Khanate of Bukh&ra, with probably all the territories 
comprised in the existing kingdom of Afghanistan. The 
complete subjugation of the hardy mountaineers of the 
Afghan highlands, who have withstood so many invaders 
with success, must have occupied many years, and cannot 
be assigned to any particular year, but a. n. 50 may be taken 
as a mean date for the conquest of Kabul. 

The YUc-chi advance necessarily involved the suppression 
of the Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian chiefs of principalities 
to the west of the Indus ; and in the last preceding chapter 
proof has been given of the manner in which the coinage 
legibly records the outline of the story of the gradual super- 
session of Hermaios, the last Greek prince of Kabul, by the 
barbarian invaders. 

The final extinction of the Indo-l’arthian power in the 
Panjab and the Indus valley probably was reserved for the 
reign of Kanishka. 

At the age of eighty Kadphises I closed his victorious reign, 
and was succeeded, in or about A. D. 77 or 78, by his son, 
who is most conveniently designated as Kadjihises 1I.‘ This 
])rince, no less ambitious and enterprising than his father, 
devoted himself to the further extension of the Yue-chi 
dominion, and apparently completed the conquest of 
Northern India, commenced by his predecessor. 

There is reason to believe that he conquered the Panjab 
and a considerable part of the Gangetie ])lnin, probably as 
far as Benares. It is probable that he exteiuled his power 


I relinquish my earlier view that 
the name signilies Kashmir, as 
siigf(cslcil by Sylvain I>vi. in 
•/./I., tome vii, scr. ix, p. 101. 
See the learned observations of 
Walters {On Yuan'Chivang, i, 259), 
who points out that * in many 
Chinese treatises Ka-pin is a geo* 
graphical term of vague and vary* 
ing extension, and not the cic- 
seription of a partieulur country. 


It is applied in ilifTerenl works to 
Kapis, Nagar, (biiidhftra, IJdyftna, 
and Kasiiiair.’ Sir M. A. Stein 
s|)ellN Ki'pin iu» Chi-pin. All ('hi* 
nesc nanum an* i>|>elt in a great 
variety of ways iiy different 
authors. Dates, also, are given 
with a certain amount of variation. 

* Yeti'kao-ching of the ('hinese; 
Winia (Ooctuo) Kadphises, &c., of 
the i-oiiH. 


Extinc¬ 
tion of 
Indo- 
(ireck 
and Indo* 
I'arlhian 
power. 


c. A.O. 7s. 
Kad¬ 
phises II. 
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China* 


A. D. 

78 ' 102 . 


to the mouths of the Indus and swept away, if they still 
existed, the petty Parthian princes who still ruled that region 
in the first century after Christ, but are heard of no more 
afterwards. The conquered Indian provinces were adminis* 
tered by military viceroys, to whom should be attributed 
the large issues of coins known to numismatists as those of 
the Nameless King, which are extremely common all over 
Northern India from the Kabul Valley to Gh&zipur and 
Benares on the Ganges, as well as in Cutch (Kachchh) and 
Kathiawar.^ 

The embassy of Chang-kien® in 125-115 b. c. to the 
YUC'Chi, while they still resided in Sogdiana to the north 
of the Oxus, had brought the western barbarians into touch 
with the Middle Kingdom, and for a century and a quarter 
the emperors of China kept up intercourse with the Scythian 
powers. In the year a. d. 8 ofTicial relations ceased, and when 
the first Han dynasty came to an end in a. d. 28, Chinese 
influence in the western countries had been reduced to 


nothing. Fifty years later Chinese ambition reasserted itself, 
and for a periotl of thirty years, from a. d. 73 to 102, General 
Pan-chao led an army from victory to victory, nearly as far 
as the confines of the Homan empire,^ and thus effected the 
greatest westward extension ever attained by the power of 
China. The king of Khotan, who had first made his sub- 
mission in a. d. 78, was followed by several other princes, 


* No Inserlptions of Kadphises 
11 being known, the evidence for 
the extent of his Indian dominions 
rests chiefly on the distribution of 
his coins. When the PeTwlu$ 
waa written, about a. d. 80, Par* 
thian chiefs still ruled the Indus 
delta. The proof that the Name¬ 
less King, piyav, was con¬ 

temporary with Kadphises II is 
given in detail by Cunningham 
(Sum. Chron., 1802, p. 71). His 
coiiu, mostly copper or bronze, 
include a few in base silver. Both 
Kadphises II and the Nameless 
King use the title setir-megas ; but 
while the former calls himself 
basileuB batiitSn, *king of kings*, 
the latter de^ril^s himself as 6^1- 
(eus 6ost7eu£n, * reigning king*. 


The participle probably indicates 
subordinate rank. See Catal. Coins 
in i. >/., vol. I. 

' See * The Story of Chang 
K'i^n, China*8 Pioneer in Western 
Asiaby Friedrich llirth, in •/. 
Amfr. Or. Soc., vol. xxxvii, pt. i, ii, 
cited in J. H. A. S., 1018 , p. 202. 

* Prof. Douglas savs that * an 
army under (teneral Pan-e’huo 
inarched to Khoten, and even car¬ 
ried their country’s flag to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea ’ (China, 
in Story of Nations Series, p. 18). 
M. Sylvain L^vi, referring to Mail- 
la, Histoire ginirale de la Chins, 
says—* jusqu’aux conflns du 
monde grm-romatn * (Sotes sur 
tss Indo-Seglhes, p. 50). 
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including the king of KSshgar, and the route to the west along 
the southern edge of the desert was thus opened to the arms 
and commeree of China. The reduction of KuchS and Kara- 
shahr in A. D. 94 similarly threw open the northern road. 

The .steady advance of the victorious Chinese evidently r. a.d. 00. 
alarmed the Kushan king, presumably Kadphises II, who ^^j****' 
regardeel himself as the equal of the cni|)cror. and had no 
intention of accepting the position of a vassal. Accordingly, 
in A. D. 90,‘ he boldly asserted his equality by demanding 
a Chinese princess in marriage. General I’an-ehao, who 
considereel the proposal an affront to his master, arrested the 
envoy and sent him home. Kadphises II, unable to brook 
this treatment, equipped a formidable force of 70,000 cavalry 
under the eommand of his viceroy Si, which was dispatched 
across the Tsung-ling range, or Taghdumbash Pamir, to 
attack the Chinese. The army of Si probably advanced by 
the Tashkurghan Pass, some fourteen thousand feet high,‘ 
and was so shattered by its sufferings during the pas.sagr of 
the mountains, that when it emerged into the plain below, 
either that of KAshgar or Yarkand, it fell an easy jjrey to 
I’an-chao, and was totally defeated. Kadphises II was 
compelled to pay tribute to China, and the Chinese annals 
record the arrival of several missions bearing tribute at this 
period.® 

The Indian embassy which offered its eongratulations to itelatioiu 
Trajan at some date after his return to Home in a. d. 99 may 
have lM!cn dispatched by Kad|>hises II to announce his 
conquests.* 

' According to Laufer (op. eil., their trilmtc. Hut nflcrwards 
p. 8). the demand was made in those of tlic western regions rehel- 
A. D. 87. Ied(againsl t he einpr-ror of China), 

' For an account of Tashkur. and interrupted their communiea- 
gh»n in the Sarlkol tract of the tion, until the seiond year of the 
mountains, see Stein, Pre/iwhior»/ |)erio<! Yeuloi (I.Stt) in tlic reign 
Rrpnrt of KTiiloralioii in ChiiieM of the KmiHnir Kwan | - llwan-lil 
Turktolnn. pp. 1113; Sand- {\Vt »7)' (.tnmiLi of lAller llan 
bUTitd Huinit of Khatan, eh. v ; fh/nadu, as Irauslnttsl by Prof. 

Ancient Khotan, p. .'H, note 17. Legge in India. It Ant Con if Teach 

• ‘ In the time of tile Kmperor ns ? 877). 

Hwa f ^lliao-linuu-ti, or llo-li) • ‘ And to Trajan after he had 
(89-lOS) they (the Indians) often arrived in Home there eame a 
sent messengers to China and pre* great many embassies from Irar* 
seated something, as if it were Barian i-ourts, and especially from 
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Roman The YOe-chi conquests opened up the overland path of 
influence, between the Uoman empire and India. Kad- 

phiscs I, who struck coins in bronze or copper only, imitated, 
after his conquest of Kabul, the coinage cither of Augustus 
in his latter years, or the similar coinage of Tiberius (a. d. 14 
to 38). When the Uoman gold of the early emperors began 
to pour into India in payment for the silks, spices, gems, and 
dyestuffs of the East, Kadphises II perceived the advantage 
of a gold currency, and struck an abundant issue of oriental* 
ized aurci, agreeing in weight with their prototypes, and not 
much inferior in purity. In Southern India, which, during 
the same period, maintained an active maritime trade with 
the Uoman empire, the local kings did not attempt to copy 
the imperial owret, which were themselves imported in large 
<iuaiititics, and used for currency purposes, just as English 
sovereigns now arc in many parts of the world.^ 

Ihc Indians.... lie (Trajuit) hnv- Madras Mmeum; and, more fully, 
ing reached the ocean (at the Sewell, * Uoman Coins found in 
mouth of the Tigris) saw a vessel India’, J. H. A.S., 1004, p. 501. 
sotting sail for India’ (Dion Cos* The testimony of Pliny (/h>f. Nat. 
sius, Hist. Horn., ix, 58 ; Ixvli, 28 ; xii, 18) to the drain of Uoman gold 
in MeCrindle, /Inc. Ind. (1001), in exchange for Indian, Arabian, 
p. 218). and Chinese luxuries is well 

* For weights and assays of known :—’ Miiuma({uc computa* 
Kushftn coins, see Cunningham tionc milios centena milia sestcr* 
(Coins Mtd. India^ p. Iti). The tium aiinis omnibus India ct Seres 
opinions expressed by Von Sallet peninsula(|ue ilia imperio nostro 
(nachjol^er Alexanders, pp. 50,81) odimunt. Tuiito nobis deliciuc ct 
that the close resemblance be* feminae constant. Quota enim 
tween the heads of Kadphises I portio ex illis ud dcos quaeso iam 
and Augustus is due to fortuitous uti ad inferos pertinet ? * 
coincidence, and that there is no The Uoman coins in circulation 
reason to connect the weight of the in North-western India were not 
Kushftn coins with that of the however all gold. ‘ As many as OU 
tm|)erial aurei, cun only be regard* Uoman (‘oins were found In 
cd 08 strange aberrations of that Mrs. Howell's collection, most of 
distinguished numismatist. The which were silver and belonged to 
one silver coin of Kadphises 11 the various ofllccrs of the Roman 
which is known weighs 564 grains, Ucpublic.' These coins were all 
and thus agrees in weight, as Cun* collected from Kohat and the 
ningham observed, with a Homan neighbouring regions and must 
silver denarius. A silver coin of have been in circulation there for 
lluvishka, oKpo type, now in the the purposes of commerce. Seven* 
museum of the llombay Branch teen of them l>clonff to the Uoman 
U.A.S., agrees in weight with emperors, four to the ’ coinage of 
the lndo*Parthian silver (Prog. Italyand one to the * coinage of 
Hep. A. S. IV. Circle, 1015-10, p. Spain'. Forty-one pertain to the 
59). For an account of lai^ finds various ollicers of the Uoman He* 
of Roman coins in India, sec public, and one is unidentiflable. 
Thurston, Coin Catal. No. 2 o/ The remaining five, which are 
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The victorious reign of Kadphises II umloubtedly was 
prolonged, and may be supposed to have lasted for about 
thirty-two years, from a. d. 78 to 110.* 

Kadphises II was suceccdcd by Kanisbka, who alone 
among the Kushan kings has left a name cherished by 
tradition, and famous far beyond tlie limits of India. His 
nanu', it is true, is unknown in Kurope, sav e to a few students 
of niifamiliar lore, although it lives in the legends of Tilwt, 
China, and Mongolia, and is seareely less .signitieant to the 
Hudilhists of those land.s than that of Asoka himself. Not¬ 
withstanding the widespreail fame of Kanishka, his authentic 
history is scanty, and his chronological |x>sition strangely 
open to doubt. Uiduekily no passage in the works of the 
iieenrate Chinese historians has yet been discovered which 
syiiehronizes him with any definite name or event in the 
\v<'ll-aseertained history of the Middle Kingdom. The 
Chinese books which mention him arc all, so fur as is yet 
known, merely liuddhist works of edification, and not well 


copper, lieiong to l>oth republican 
iiiul iiniKTittl times {Prog. Hep. 
A.S. W. /., 1910-17, p. fll). 

* No definite proof of the length 
of this reign ran U* given, but the 
extent of the conquestH made by 
Kadphises 11 and the large \uluino 
of his coinage arc certain indica¬ 
tions that his reign was protracted. 
Cunningham assigned it u dura* 
tion of lorty years. .My presenta¬ 
tion of the history of Kanishka is 
largely bused on the original anil 
vuluahle essay by .Mr. H. I>. 
Hanerji of the Indian Museum, 
entit1e<! * The Scythian I^erioti of 
Indian History ' \lnd. Ant, 1908, 
pp. *25 -75). i*rof. I.uders's view 
that the Kanishka of the Ara 
rccoril may have l)cen the grand¬ 
son of the Kanishka of the ye^irs 
a and 11 iSitzung$ber. d. kon. 
prems. Akad. d. M’i.Mrn«cA., 1912, 
p. 827) is accepted by Sten Konow 
(op.cit., p. *20n n., fodc), h ho takes 
Vajheshka t«> Im* an alternative 
form of Vasishku (p. 819). lie 
fiirlhcr explains his views in Kp. 
hid., xiv, pp. 130 ff. This view 
apparently is also accepted by 


K. P. Jayaswal in a paper on the 
* Statue of Weina Kaclphises and 
KushAn ('hrunology * 

Ken. Soc,, vi, pp. *]2 *22). The 
)>oint further elucidation. 

1 think that Prof, la'iders is right, 
and Sten Konow agrees (p. 805 n.), 
in reading Kmnarana ‘ t’ucsar \ as 
a title of Kanishka in the Ara in¬ 
scription, but the rciuling is not 
Kuflicientlv clear to justify stress 
lieing laid upon it. The name of 
Kanishka is sometimes spelled 
Kanishka and the form Kanishtha 
(KanisUk), tratiHliteruttHl by the 
t'liinesk* as Kaint*a, also oceurs. 
In alt probability the ^aka era was 
founded by Kadphises II ; and 
|M>ssibty a new era, running from 
the ueceiision or from the entlirone- 
ment of Kanishka, came into use 
in Northern India, including Ka¬ 
bul, and continued in use in the 
reigns of his sticxx-ssors. Private 
inscriptions <rrtainly so dated 
extend from the year 3 to tlie year 
99. Tlie evideni't; from Taxilu 
makes it quite clear that the 
Kadphises kings preceded Ka¬ 
nishka. 


Duration 
of reign 
of Km- 
phisea II. 

C. A.D. 
120 . 

Kanishka 

acc. 
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adapted to serve as mines of historic fact. They are, in truth, 
as are the books of Tibet and Mongolia, translations or 
echoes of Indian tradition, and no student needs to be told 
how baffling are its vagaries. Kanishka and his proximate 
successors certainly are mentioned in an exceptionally large 
number of inscriptions, of which considerably more than 
a score are dated ; and it might be expected that this ample 
store of epigraphic material would set at rest all doubts, and 
establish beyond dispute the essential outlines of the Kush&n 
chronology. But, unfortunately, the dates are recorded in 
such a fashion as to be open to various interpretations.* 

Excavations at a small town called Mat in the Mathura 
district have disclosed the remarkable life-size statue of 
Kanishka (sec Plate) and two other headless statues of 
kings. The name and titles of Kanishka are inscribed on his 
skirt in plain script. The details of his dress and equipment 
arc of interest, and differ from those shown on the coins.* 
His date. I have no doubt whatever that the numismatic evidence 
alone—a class of evidence unduly depreciated by some 
historical students—proves conclusively that Kanishka >livcd 
at a time considerably later than the Christian era, siibsc- 
tpient to both Kadphises I and Kadphises II, and was 
exposed to the influence of the Roman empire. Many other 
lines of evidence, of great force when brought together, lead 
to the conclusion that Kanishka came to the throne early in 
the second century of the Christian era, and most probably 
in .\. 0 . 120, directly succeeding Kadpbiscs II. 

Kanishka unquestionably belonged to the Kushan section 

' ThesiilMtantialroiitroversyis that Kanishka reigned in the se- 
beta'een the sehoiars who piace eond rather than the Hrat century 
the accession of Kanishka in a. d. of the Christian era. A nearly 
78 and those who date it later in complete list of the dated inscrip. 
about A. D. 120. It is possible lions will be found in the authoCs 
that the Kush&n kinss may have paper on the Kushkn period, cited 
used a special era, distinct from ante, p. 200. For records of the 
the .^aka, but it is unlikely. If third year of Kanishka at SOmtth 
such an era was used, it began near Benares, see Ep, Ind., viii, 
after, not before, a. d. 78. Sir 178. Other additions also have 
J. H. Marshall, Director-General been made to the list, 
of the Archaeological Survey, * For description of Mflt, see 
has been convinced by the Growse, Mathura, 8rd ed., 1888, 
direct evidence of the stratifies- p. 301. See note 1 on uext page, 
tion of the remains of Taxila 
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of the Yiie-chi nation, as did the Kadphises kings, and there 
does not seem to be sufficient reason for believing that he was 
unconnected with them.^ The coins of both Kadphises H 
and Kanishka, found together in many places, frequently 
display in the field the same four-pronged symbol, and agree 
accurately in weight and fineness, besides exhibiting a close 
relationship in the obverse devices.* If, as some scholars 
liold, the group of kings comprising Kanishka, Vasishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva prcee<lcd Kadphises I, the coins of 
the two princes last named should be found together, as they 
are iu)t, and those of Kadphises II and Kanishka should not 
be associated, as they arc. We must accept the Chinese 
evidence that Kadphises II (Yeii-kao-ehing) ‘ comiuercd 
T’icn-ehu (India), and then set up generals, who governed in 
the name of the Yttc-ehiNobo<ly can dispute the fact 
that Kanishka, Vasishka, and Huvishka were well established 
in power at Mathura on the Jumna as well as in Kashmir and 
in the intermediate Panjab. It is not apparent how they 
could have attained that position prior to the ‘ eoiujucst of 
India ’ by Kadphises II, ns attested by the Chinese historian. 
Without further pursuing in detail a tedious archaeological 
argument, it will sufiiee to say here that ample and eonelusive 


‘ K. P. Jayaswal is of opinion 
ttiut the statue of the seated king, 
ilisoovered close to the statue of 
Kanishka near Mathura, is that of 
Wema Kadphises (Kadpliises II) 
and that Kanishka wiis the son of 
Kadphisea II. This traverses the 
opinion put forward in the thiol 
edition of this work that Kanishka 
was not the sim of Kadphises II, 
but of Vajhcshku (./. «. O. IUh. 
Soc., V, p. 511 and vi, pp. 12-22). 
If the theories of K. P. Jayaswal 
in regard to the statue, and the 
views of Lttders an<i S. Konow 
in referenee to the Kanishka of the 
Ara inscription are eorreet, it 
seems jusliflahic to infer that 
Kunislika was the son and imme* 
diatc Buecessor of Kadphises II. 
The difllciiHy in regard to tlie 
* Nameless King ’ (rinfe, p. 208 ii.) 
Is explained by K. P. .layaswnl, 
by taking * Knshftn * to be the 


t>ersonal name of Kadphises 1 
(./• W. O. lift. Sor., \i. pp. 17-19). 
But this problem rec|uires further 
elucidation. 

* Kxamptesofthe asMM'ialiun of 
the coins of Kadphises II and 
Kanishka are: (I) in (;opAlpur 
stilpa, Gorakhpur ]>istri< t ; <*oins 
of KadphiM-s II. Kanishka, Hu- 
\ ishka, and a much earlier prince, 
Ayu Mitra {l‘rttc. A.S.U., 1890, 
p. 100); (2) Benares hoard of 100 
pieces, namely 12 of Kadphises II, 
and the rest (4 not read) of Ka¬ 
nishka and Huvishka (Thomas, 
Prinsep’s I, 227 note); 

(3) MasBon's eollections from 
Beghr&m, 25 miles from KAbul 
(ibid., pp. 51). .Sec also 

.Iriana /inthpia. The numerous 
coins found hy Marshall at Tuxila 
clearly establish the order of the 
dynasties lis stated in the text. 


T 
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A. o. 120. 
Extent of 
hiH do¬ 
minion. 


reason can be shown for holding that the great majority of 
Indianists arc right in placing the Kanishka group directly 
after that of the Kadphises kings. Our knowledge is so 
limited that difficulties remain, whatever theory be adopted, 
but the ordinary arrangement of the royal names appears to 
be strictly in accordance with the history of other nations, 
and with the phenomena of artistic, literary, and religious 
development.* 

Kanishka. then, may l)e assumed to have succeeded 
Kadphises 11, to whom he was closely related, in or about 
A. I). 120. Tradition and the monuments and inscriptions of 
his time prove that his sway extended all over North-Western 
India, probably as far south as the Vindhyas, as well as over 
the remote regions beyond the Pamir passes. 

Hiuen Tsang, who recorded the history or tradition which 
he learned in Kapisn. expressly states that ‘ when Kanishk.a 
reigned in Gandhara his power reached the neighbouring 
states, and his influence extended to distant regions ’. He 
kept order, we are told, over a wide territory reaching to 
the east of the Tsiing-ling mountains, that is to say, ‘ the 


* Th<* rhief supporters of the 
view that Kuiiishku anil his ini- 
mefliute successors prcoedeil the 
Kadphises kings, arc Fleet (./. li. 

lOOa. 1006. loia, 

various palters). Dr. O. Franke. of 
Kcriin (Weifrdge auM chinf/ti^chfu 
QufHen zur Kenntniss der Turk- 
XH'dker und Skxjthfn Y^cntralaitiemi, 
Berlin. lOOi). and Mr. .James 
Keniieily. Franke lays strejis on 
the fact that Chinese historians, 
as distinguished fntm Buddhist 
w'riters. never tnenlion Kanishka. 
Blit he himself sullieiently answers 
this argument hy the remark that 
‘ with the vear 12t a. ii. the source 
was drieii up from whieh the 
chronicler could draw informa¬ 
tion concerning the peoples of 
Turkeatan * (p. 71 ; see also p. ^). 
The other argument on whieh he 
relics is based on the well-known 
story telling how. in 2 a. c., a Yuc- 
chi king communicatis) certain 
Buddhist iKMtks to a Chinesi' 
ollieiul. The inference drawn is 
that the king in question must 


have been Kanishka. I admit the 
premise, that is to say. the 
fact that in the year 2 B. c. the 
king of Ytie-ehi knew and eared 
something almut Buddhism ; hut 
I fleny -the conclusion drawn 
hv Franke and Sylvain I>vi. 
There is no diffloulty in devising 
Ix'tter explanations of the ad¬ 
mitted fact. Franke (p. 96) 
greatly underrates the power and 
influenee of Kanishka. This mis- 
unilerstunding appears to lie due 
to the learned author's avow'ed 
indilference to Indian arehaeo- 
higical evidence (p. 100). It 
seems to me that no historical 
problem can )>c sotveil satisfac¬ 
torily without a careful review of 
the evidonre of all kinds, and that 
reasoning whieh shrinks from 
grappling with certain classes of 
facts cannot eiaiin to lie decisive, 
Tlie evideiK'C now obtained from 
the excavations at Tuxila and 
hirtlier research prove elearly 
that the order whieh I have 
adopted in the text is correct. 
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meridional range or ranges which buttress the Punilr region 
on the east and divide it from the Tarim Basin.' ^ In India 
his coins arc found constantly associated with those of 
Kadpliises II from Kabul to Ghflzipur on the Ganges^ while 
their vast number and variety indicate a reign of eonsider- 
iihlo length.* 

The temporary annexation of Mesojwtamia between the 
Euphrates and Tigris in a. i>. 116 by Trajan brought the 
Homan frontier within 600 miles of the western limits of 
the Yiie-chi empire. Although the province to the east of 
the Euphrates was given up by Hadrian iii the year after its 
annexation, there can be no doubt that at this |>erio<l the 
rulers of Northern and Western India were well acquainted 
with the fame and pow'cr of the great empire in the west.* 

Kanishka may be creditetl with having completed in his 
enrlier years the subj\jgation and annexation of the secluded 
\ide of Kashmir. He certainly showed a marked preference 
for that <lelightful country, where he erected numerous 
momiments, and founded a town, which, although now 
reduced to a petty village, still hears his honoured name.^ 


‘ Stein. Ancient A'Ao/a«, p. 27. 

* Inscription at Sue Vihftr, near 
Hahftwalpur, ed. lloemlo, In<i. 
Ant., X, 824, dated in the year 11 
III the reign of mahdrdja Midtir^ja 
tfn'aputra Kaninfika, on the 28th 
day of the month Daisios of the 
Miicedonian calendar. That culen* 
dar might Ik* used in connexion 
with any era, as it was used with 
the Pontic era of 207 b. c. by 
Pontic cities (Sum. Chron., lOO.I. 
|>. 118). Similarly, .Tah&nglr used 
the names of the Persian solar 
months with the Hijrl lunar year. 

* The provinces abandoned hy 
lladrion were Armenia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Assyria (Merivale, Ilixt. 
nf the Homans, eh. Ixvi). 

* Stein. Hdjat., transl. bk. i, 
168-72. Kanishknpura is now re¬ 
presented hy the villagt* of Kunis- 
j»or, 74*^ 28' K. long., .'14'’‘’ 14' N. 
lat., situated lietw'<>en the Vitastu 
(Hihat) river and the high road 
leading from VarfthaniQla (RfirA- 
mfila) to Srinagar. The text of 


the Kashmir chronicle is as fol¬ 
lows : ‘Then there were in this 
land thriT kings, railed llushka, 
.lushka. and Kanishka, w'ho liuilt 
three towns natntMl after them. 
That wise king .lushka, who built 
.lushknpura with its Vih&ra, was 
also t he foiimh'r of .layasvfimipura. 
'rhes<‘ kings, who were given to 
aH.s of piety, though descended 
from the Turiishka rarr, built at 
^ushkuletra and other places 
mathas, chtuUfUH, and similar 
[slnietures] ’ (Stein, trunsl. HdjO' 
tar., Rk. I, vv. 168-71). Kalhnnu 
add.s that during the nilc of those 
>nwerfui princes Kashmir to a 
arge extent was in the possession 
of the Buddhists, lie dates them 
KW years after the Nir\ftna, which 
is. ol course, almird. .lushka sug¬ 
gests an alternative form of the 
name to l>e .liivislika. Ills reality 
is nttestefl hy the c<intinucd exist¬ 
ence of his town, now the large 
village of Zukur, to the north of 
Srinagar. There is no stifflcient 


Relations 

with 

Rome. 


Conf|urst 
of Kash¬ 
mir. 
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Attack on Tradition affirms that he penetrated far into the interior of 
put™. India, and attacked the king residing at the ancient imperial 
city of Pfitaliputra. It is said that he carried off from that 
city a Buddhist saint named A^vaghosha. Comparison of the 
different versions of this story gives reasons for accepting,as 
true at least the bare fact that Kanishka and Aivaghosha 
were contemporaries.^ If the chronology adopted in this 
edition be correct, the Indo>Scythian or Kushan dynasty, 
during the reign of Kanishka, wielded authority over 
Western India, through the agency of the Saka satraps of 
Ujjain, one of whom, Chastana, was probably related to 
the Kushan dynasty. There arc grounds also for the belief 
that from the time of Kanishka to the reign of Vasudeva, 
Kushan rule extended over Bihar.* 


His 

capital. 


Kanishka*s capital was Purushapura, the modern Pesha¬ 
war, the city which then guarded, as it now docs, the main 
road from the Afghan hills to the Indian plains. There, 
in his latter days, when he had become a fervent Buddhist, 


reason to identify him with VAsu- 
deva. He may nave been merely 
a Viceroy in Kashmir. Coins of 
Kanishka and Huvishka are abun¬ 
dant in that country. The word 
Turmhka was often applied to 
Muhamma<lans, and meant, I 
think, simply ‘ foreiirner from be¬ 
yond the passes 'Fhc term must 
not 1)0 interpreted us implying 
a belief that Kanishka, &c., I>e- 
longed to the Turks, or any other 
distinct nomad people. 

‘ Chinese translation, made in 
A. D. 472, of a lost Sanskrit work 
eane<i the ^r{ nharmapitaka-xam- 
praddya‘nidAna (?), in l^vi. Soles 
8UT les Indo-ScytheSt p. 30. Aeconl- 
ing to a TilK'tan tradition, Ku- 
nishka dispHtehc<l u friendly in¬ 
vitation to AAvaghoshu, who, be¬ 
ing unable to ueeept it on account 
of age and inOrmities, sent his dis¬ 
ciple JAAnn Yuia in his stead 
(transl. of SumpdH Ch'oijQnfi in 
J. Buddhist Text Sor., pt. Hi, 

f ». 13). A variant version is given 
n Schlehicr’s Tdrandth, ch. xii; 
and another by Watters (ii, 104), 
who says that the saint was given 
to Ka*ni*Cu (Kanishka), king of 


the Yue-ti, as part of a war in¬ 
demnity. The form KaniCa, with 
aspirated t, used by the Chinestr 
author, is explained by the tradi¬ 
tion of the local Brahmans of 
Kanishkapura (KAiiispOr), who as- 
crilM* the foundation of the pl^ 
to Kanish^ha HAja (Stein, transl. 
Hdjat., Bk. I, V. 108, note). This 
king, Kanit'a, treated the hhikshu 
with much kindness and esteem, 
and Asvughosha continued his 
lalmiirs in his new place of abode 
in Kashmir. Watters adds that 
* this great Buddhist, who ap¬ 
parently lived in the second cen¬ 
tury of our era, was a poet, 
musician, scholar, religious con¬ 
troversialist, and zealous Buddhist 
monk, orthodox in creed, and a 
strict ulmcrvcr of discipline *. 
Asvaghosha was a pupil of rAniva, 
who took u leadiiiff part in Ka- 
nishka's Council (Vetters, i, 209); 
M. Fouchcr also holds independ¬ 
ently, from Me t4moigna|^ des 
bas-reliefs that Aiivaghnsha lived 
in the second century after Christ 
{f/Art grieo~bouddhique, i, 023). 

■ Sec B. O. lies. .Voc., vi 

(1020), p. 22. 
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he erected a great relic tower, which sceniii to have deserved 
to rank among the wonders of the world. The super¬ 
structure of carved wood rose in tliirteen stories to a height 
of at least 100 feet, surmounted by a mighty iron pinnacle. 

When Song-yun, a Chinese pilgrim, visited the spot at the 
beginning of the sixth century, this structure had been 
thrice destroyed by fire, and as often rebuilt by pious kings. 

A monastery of exceptional magnificence which stood by 
its side,* was still flourishing as a place of Buddhist educa¬ 
tion as late as the ninth century when it was visited by 
Viradeva, an eminent Buddhist scholar, who subsequently 
was appointed abbot of N&Ianda in the reign of king Ueva- 
pilla of Magadha (c. a. d. 814-92).* 

The final demolition of this celebrated establishment un¬ 
doubtedly mu.st have been due to the Muhammadan inva¬ 
sions of Mahinud of Ghazni and his successors. Muslim zeal 
against idolatry was always excited to acts of destruction by 
the spectacle of the innumerable images with which Buddhist 
holy places were crowded. 

The ambition of Kanishka, as already observed, was not Parthian 
confined by the limits of India. He is alleged to have 
engaged in successful war with the Parthians, having been 
attacked by the king of that nation, who is described by 
the tradition as ‘ very stupid and with a violent tenifwr 

* For the topography of <»an> (Heal, i, lUH). The iiienliHcalion 
(lliAra, the region arouiul Pesha* of the site is due to Foucher (up. 
war, the only trustworthy authori* cit., pp. 0 13, with view and plan), 
ty is Foucher's admirable treatise* The site indicated by Foucher has 
S'oteiaur la geographic ancienttedu been excavated by the Archaeo- 
frondAdra (Hanoi, 11X12) T&ran&th logical Depurtinerit with remark- 
(Schiefner, eh. xiii, p. 02) men- able success, the most notable dis- 
tiona the neighbouring town of covery being that of the now 
Pushkal&vall us a royal rcsideiux* i-elebrated relic casket bearing an 
of Kanishka's son. The fullest image and inscription of Kanishka 
description of the great relic tower whose Superintending Engineer 
is that by Song-yun (Beal, Ke- bud the Greek name of Agesiluos 
cordi, vol. I, p. ciii, and in Cha- (J. H. /I. .V., 1008, p. 1100 ; Ann 
vannes^s revised version* Hanoi, Hep. Arch. S., India, 1008-0, 

1008). It is mentioned by Fa-hien pp. 38-00; Hint, of Fine Art in 
(eh. xii) and Hiuen Tsang (Bk. ii, India and Ceylon, pp. 350-8, pi. 

Beal, 1,09 ; Watters, i, 204). Kvcii Ixxv). 

so late as a. d. 1030 Alb^rOnl ' <;iiosrftwa inscription, ed. and 
alludes to the Kanik-chaitya (.Sa- Iransl. by Kielhorn, Ind. Atd., xvii 
chau, transl. it, 11)- The monas- (1888), pp, 307 12. 
tery is dm'ribcd by Hiuen Tsang • Wvi, op. cit., p. 40. 
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Khotun. 


The prince referred to may be either Chosroes (Khusru), 
or one of the rival kings who disputed the possession of the 
Parthian throne between a. d. 108 and 130.‘ 

Conquest The most striking military exploit of Kanishka was his 
Irar^Yar- KSshgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, extensive pro- 

Euiid.and vinces of Chinese Turkestan lying to the north of Tibet and 
the east of the Pamirs, and at that time, as now, depen¬ 
dencies of China.* When Kadphises II had attempted the 
same arduous adventure in a.d. 90, he had failed ignomini- 
ously, as already related, and had been compelled to pay 
tribute to China ; but, after the death of Pan-chao, Kanishka 
liaving secured the peaceful possession of India and Kashmir, 
was in a better position to surmount the appalling difficulties 
of conveying an effective army across the passes of the 
TSghdumbash Pamir, which no modern ruler of India would 
dare to face. Kanishka succeeded, where his predecessor 
had failed ; and not only freed himself from the obligation 
of paying tribute to China, but exacted the surrender of 
hostages from a state tributary to the Chinese empire. 
The assertion made by one authority that the hostages 
included a sun of the emperor of the Han dynasty ilues 
not appear to be worthy of belief. The territory of the 
ruler to whose family the hostages belonged seems to have 
been not very distant from Kashgar. 

The hostages were treated, as beseemed their princely 
hostages. yyifh the utmost consideration, and were assigned suit¬ 

able residences at different Buddhist monasteries for each of 
the three seasons—the hot, the cold, and the rains. During 
the time of the summer heats, when the burning plains are 
not pleasant to live in, they enjoyed the cool breezes at 
a Hmayanist monastery named Sha-lo-ka, perhaps iiicaning 
‘ the Kashgar monastery ’, situated in the hills of Kapisa, 
the modern K&tiristan, beyond Kabul, whieh was erecteil 
specially for their aceommodation. During the spring and 
autumn, including the rainy season, they resided in Gand- 


The 


‘ G. KuwUlisoiii Parthia (ISUH), ilern iironunciatioii. Yarkand 
p, 316, often occurs in Muhamnioitan 

* Yarkand represents llie mo- texts (Stein, .-Inc. Khotan. p. 67). 
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hara, no doubt at tlie capital; while they spent the cold 
weather at an unidentilied place in the Eastern Eunjub, to 
which the name of Chinabhukti, or ‘ the Chinese allotment 
was given in consequence. They were reputed to have 
introduced the pear and peach, previously unknown in that 
part of India, during their residence at Chinabhukti. One 
uf their number, before returning home, dejmsited a rich 
store of gold and jewels for the endowment of the Kapisa 
establishment, and they all continued to recognize the 
generosity with which they had been treutc<l by remitting 
uflerings for the benefit of the brethren. The grateful monks 
adorned their walls with paintings representing their guests, 
who arc said to have been somewhat like Chinamen in 
appearance and dress. When Hiuen Tsang resided at the 
Kapisa monastery, during the rainy season of a. i>. <>,10, he 
found that his hosts still cherished the memory of their 
benefactors, and-celebrated services in their honour. He 
also stayed fur fourteen months in a. u. (ISO t at the hostages’ 
monastery in Chinabhukti. 

The biographer of Hiuen Tsang tells a curious story about .story of 
the treasure deposited by the hostage as an endowment for ireas,,,,.. 
the Sha-lo-ka shrine at Kapisa; which was known to be 
buried under the feet of the image of V'aisravana. otherwise 
known as Kuvera, or Jambhala, the Great Spirit King, at 
the south side of the eastern gate of the hall of Huddha. 

An impious Kaja who had tried to appropriate the hoani 
was frightened away by portents which seemed to indicate 
the displeasure of its guardian spirit, and w hen the monks 
endeavoured to make use of it for the purpose of repairing 
the shrine, in accordance with the donor’s intention, they, 
too, were terrified by similar manilestations. 

While Hiuen Tsang was lodging at the shrine, the monks 
besought him to use his influence with the spirit to obtain 
permission to expend the treasure on urgently m ealed repairs 
uf the steeple. The pilgrim complied, burned incense, and 
duly assured the guardian spirit that no waste or misappro¬ 
priation would be permitted. The workmen who were set to 
dig up the spot then suffered no molestation, and at a depth 
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Cchoea of 

Asoka 

legcnda. 


of 7 or 8 feet found a great copper vessel containing several 
Imndrcdweight of gold and a i|uuntity of pearls. The 
balance of the treasure left after the repairs to the steeple 
has doubtless been appropriated long since by excavators 
less scrupulous than the pious Master of the Law.* 

The stories told about Kanishka’s conversion and his 
.subsequent zeal for Huddhism have so much resemblance to 
the Asoka legends that it is diflicult to decide how far they 
are traditions of actual fact, and how far merely echoes of 
an older tradition. The Yue-chi monarch did not record 
passages from his autobiography as Asoka did, and when we 
are informed in the pages of a pious tract that his conversion 
was due to remorse for the blood shed during his wars, it 
is impossible to check the statement.* Probably it is 
merely an echo of the story of Asoka, as tohl by himself. 


* The (^rouiuls of the stHtements 
in the text are stated at Icn^h in 
Aup. L of the at'cuml iMlition, 
wnioli need not be reprinted. Il 
will sufllce to note here a few 
points. The territory from which 
the hostages came wan th(‘ Chinese 
dependency watered by (he SItft or 
YArkund river and the so-eallcd 
ChakshO, that is to say, the Oxus. 
The name ChakshQ seems to have 
been ohtainctl from thy astrono¬ 
mer UhAskara Acharya ((‘file- 
brooke. Suldhantn Siromutn, &v., 
and WiUon, Sanskrit DH., s. v. 
Attru, (puitetl in bdUot, Hist, oj 
India, 1, .W). Hot l‘n)f. I’sdbnk 

has shown (//!(/. .tid., Ihl2, p. 
that the .Sanskrit name for the 
Oxus ehould ho Vukshfl. I ooii- 
clude> therefore, that ‘Chukshu' 
is a clerical error for ‘ V'akshft \ 
due to the confusion of the charac¬ 
ters ch and V, which might easily 
occur in mediaeval script. 

The hostages' monastery at Ka- 
piia was I Ifnay&nisl, and therefore 
pri'sumably connected with Hina- 
vanist Kftshgar rather than with 
Mah&y&nist YArkand. It is pos¬ 
sible that the introduction of the 
Hinay&na into Kftshgar may date 
from Asoku's time. 

Thetreasure, according In Dears 
version, consisted of' several hun¬ 


dred catlieH of gold, and several 
scores (set/, of catties] of pearls 
The catty is a Chine.se weight, said 
to be e<iual to about lb. uvoir- 
thipois. The references for the 
hoitages' story are • 

lliuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang), 
Hecurds, in Watters, 1, 121, and 
Deal 1, .‘i7, for Kapisa; ibid., in 
Watters. I. 202, and Deal, 1, 1721 
for (.'hinuhliukti; and Life, p. 54, 
for Kupisa. The story has been 
discussed by (). Pranke, iMirdge 
. . . zur Kcantnis der Turkvolkrr, 
&e., Jierliii {Kouipil. Akad. d. 
Wissensch.), IIKII, pp. 80 foil. For 
identilienlion of tin- Sitit river, see 
Stein, Ancient Khotan (1007), pp. 
27, 05, 42. The correct transcrip¬ 
tion, CMnabhukti, is dtie to Wat¬ 
ters. The town lay to the SW. of 
Julitndliar, and must I>e sought in 
the Firozpur District. 

* ' Cotnme il avail cn maintes 
(X‘easioiis tu<^ it la guerre plus de 
trois ct'id mille hoinmes, il sentit 
(]ue .sa faute devuit etre infuilhble- 
meitt punie dans ravrnir. II fut 
pris uu eteur d'angoisse ; aussilot 
il confessa sa faute, se repentit, fit 
la eharite, ohserva Ics defenses, fit 
Clever un monostdre et donner de 
la nourriture aux moines' {Conte 
10, Samyukta-ratnapitaka, in L^vi, 
Soles sur Us Indo^Scythes, p. 34). 
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Just as the wrftcrs of edifying books sought to enhance The con- 
the glory of Asoka’s conversion to the creed of the mild Kanlsh 
Sfikya sage by blood-curdling talcs of the king’s liendish k». 
cruelty during the days of his unbelief, so Kanishka was 
alleged to have had no faith either in right or wrong, and to 
have lightly esteemed the law of Uuddha during his earlier 
life.* The most authentic evidence on the subject of his 
changes of faith is afforded by the long and varied scries 
of his coins, which, like most ancient coinages, rellcct the 
religious ideas both of the monarch in whose name they were 
struck, and of the peoples whom he sulxlucd. The linest, 
and presumably the earliest, pieces bear legends, Greek in 
both script and language, with clligies of the sun and moon 
personified under their Greek names, Helios and Sclf'iic.'^ 

On later issues the Greek script is retained, but the language 
IS Khotanese, a form of old Iruiiiaii, while the deities 
depicted arc a strange medley of the gixls worshi])j)ed by 
tireeks, Persians, and Indians.* The rare coins exhibiting 
images of Ruddha Sakyamuni with his name in Greek letters 
are usually considered to be among the latest of the reign, 
hut they arc well executed, and may be earlier in date than 
is generally supposed.* Although it is impossible to fix the 
exact date of Kanishka’s conversion, the event evidently did 
not occur until he had been for some years on the throne. 

The appearance of the lluddha among a crowd of hetero- Buddha 
geneous deities would have appeared strange, in fact would JJijy 
have been inconceivable to Asoka, while it seemed ipiite 
natural to Kanishka. The newer liiiddliisin of his day, 
which may be traced back to an earlier period and was 


The Notes, revised by the author, 
have been trunslated bv Philipps 
in Ind. Ant., 1903. p. 331 ; 1001, 

p. 10. 

' Beal, Records, i, 90. 

* Spelt Salene on the coins. 

* Besidea the technical numis* 
mutic works, see Stein's remark* 
able paper on ^ Zoroastrian Deities 
on Indo*Scythmn Coins ’ (Or. and 
Rahyl. Record, August, 1887, re* 
printed by Nutt in same year ; 
and, with additions, in ind. Ant., 


xvii (1888), p. 80). The theories of 
Sir .M. Aurcl Stein have been 
criticized adversely on philological 
grounds by Kirste, with the ap* 

i iruval of Sciger, In I'iennu Or. J,, 
I (IHKH). tip. 2:i7 4^1. .So fur us 
I can unficnituiid the lechnicul 
detaiU. the critics .ire right. Dr. 
Kirste's pupcT was not known to 
me when my M'cond edition was 
published. 

• Von .Sailct, Nachfntger, p. 105. 
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designated as the Mahtly&na, or Great Vehicle, must have 
been largely of foreign origin, and its development was the 
result of the complex interaction of Indian, Zoroastrian, 
Christian, Gnostic, and Hellenic elements, which had been 
made possible by the conquests of Alexander, the formation 
of the Maurya empire in India, and, above all, by the unifi¬ 
cation of the Homan world under the sway of the earlier 
emperors.' In this newer Buddhism the sage Gautama 
became in practice, if not in theory, a god, with his ears open 
to the prayers of the faithful, and served by a hierarchy of 
Bodhisattvas and other beings acting as mediators between 
him and sinful men.^ Such a Buddha rightly took a place 
among the gods of the nations comprised in Kanishka's 
widespread empire,^ and the monarch, even after his ‘ con¬ 
version *, probably continued to honour both the old and the 
new gods, as, in a later age, Harsha did alternate reverence 
to Siva and Buddha. 

The celebrated Gandhara sculptures, found abundantly 
in the Peshawar district and neighbouring regions, the 
ancient Gandhara, of which many excellent examples date 
from the time of Kanishka and his proximate successors, 
give vivid expression in classical forms of considerable 
artistic merit to this mmliricd Buddhism, a religion with 
a complicated mythology and well-filled pantheon.* The 
Horid Corinthian capitals and many other charaetcristie 
features of the style prove that the Gandhara school was 
merely a branch of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Homan art of 


* U. K. Johnston, Buddhist 
China (John Murray, 1918), who 
speaks with authority, gives u 
^neral survey of the Midi&yAnu 
system and discredits the theory 
that its rise was directly due to 
Kanishka. On the contrary Us 
growth may be traced from the 
earli^t stages of the religion, back 
to the disputes and discussions of 
the Hlnavftim schools (review by 
W. P. YetU, ill J, R. A. S., 101 
pp. 478-83). 

* On Bodhisattvus.sce Poussin's 
elaborate article in l^tinss, 
clofMtdia of RAigion and R^ics. 


’ It is noteworthy that the 
eminent Buddhist writer, 
juna, whosf name is associated 
with that of Kanishka, was a 
native of Vidarbha. 

* This fact, which was not re¬ 
cognized by the earlier writers on 
the subjei't, has been established 
by (irUnwedel and Foucher. The 
sculptures include innumerable 
figures of Bodhisattvas. The lead¬ 
ing authority is Foucher's master¬ 
ly work, L'Art grR^’bouddhique du 
Gafulhdra (vol. i, 1903 ; vol. ii. 
1918). See also A History of Fint 
Art in India and Ceylon, ch. iv. 
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the early empire. The most competent critics are now 
generally agreed that the school reached its highest point 
of development early in the second century of the Christian 
era.* 

In Buddhist ecclesiastical history the reign of Kanishka Buddhist 
is specially celebrated for the convocation of a council, 
organized on the model of that summoned by Asoka. 
Kanishka’s council, which is ignored by the Ceylonese 
chroniclers, who probably never heard of it, is known only 
from the trailitions of Northern India, as preserved by 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian writers. The accounts of 
this assembly, like those of the earlier councils, arc discrep¬ 
ant, and the details arc obviously legendary. 

Kanishka, wc arc told, studied the Buddhist scriptures in 
his leisure hours under the guidance of a monk, who attended 
daily at the palace to give him instruction. The king, 
becoming hopelessly puzzled by the eonllicting doctrines of 
the various sects or schools, suggested to his adviser, the 
t'eiierable Parsva, that it would be well to obtain an authori¬ 
tative exposition of the truth. Parsva gave his cordial 
approval to the suggestion, and arrangements were made 
accordingly for a general assembly of theologians. As 
a matter of fact, however, all the learned men nssend)lcd 
seem to have belonged to a single school, the .Sarvastivadins 
of the Ilinayuna, or Little V'ehicle, whose practice, if we 
may judge from the contemporary sculptures, must have 
differed little from that of the MahaySnists. The first ques¬ 
tion demanding settlement was that of the i)lacc of meeting. 

The king proposed his eajiital in Gandhura, but objection was 
taken to the hot damp climate. Somebody then suggested 
Kajagriha, in Magadha, where the first council was reputed 
to have met. Ultimately it was decided to convoke the 
assembly in the ))leasant climate of Kashmir, at a monastery 
named Kundalavana, near the capital of that country. 
Vasumitra was elected president, and Aivaghosha, the 
famous author, who, according to the story, had been carried 

' The ofticers of the ArchaeologiesI Department are inclined to 
assign an earlier date. 
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off fron* Pataliputra, was appointed vice-president. The 
nienibcrs, 500 in number, devoted tlicmsclves to a thorough 
examination of theological literature from the most remote 
antiquity, and elaborated huge commentaries on the three 
main divisions of the Canon. The works so prepared 
included the Makdvibhdshat which still exists in Chinese, 
and is described as being an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy. Dr. Takakusu, a highly competent authority, 
is of opinion that until this work shall have been made 
accessible to scholars it will be vain to argue about tlie 
Council of Kashmir or its works. When the labours of the 
assembly were completed, the commentaries were copied on 
sheets of copper, which were deposited in a stupa built for this 
purpose by order of king Kanishka. It is possible that these 
precious records may still exist buried under some mound 
near Srinagar, and that a lucky chance may reveal them. 
After the conclusion of the business of the council, Kanishka 
renewed Asoka*s donation of the kingdom of Kashmir to 
the Church, and went home through the Baramula Pass.^ 

* Hiuen Ttiang, the leuding hu- shti $dslra (No. 1203 of Nunjio’it 
thority (Beai, i, 117, 151 ; VVut- Catul.), ascribed to the time of 
ters, 1 , pp. 270-8 ; Takukusu’s Kanishka, was an elaborate corn- 
review oi Watters, J. H, A. nientary on the JAdnapraatham 
1005, p. 414), states that the ^dstra, the fundamental work of 
council was convened in Kashmir the Sarvftstiv&din scliooi (Taka- 
under the presidency of Vasuini- kusu ; I-tsing, liuddhisl Prac<icta, 
tra. by Kanishka, king of Gund- p. xxi). 

h&ra, acting on the advice of The MoiigoHana represent the 
P&r6va or P&rivika. Paruinurtlm council as engaged in the collec- 
(a. D. 400-500), in his biography tion of the sayings of Buddha. It 
of Vasubandliu (sec App. N. of met at JAluiidhar, which was in 
this edition) gives an indci>endent Kashmir, according to the Sdatra 
account of the council us having Chingola keregUgchi, and in the 
been held in Kashmir at some lime kingdom of (•utehiin Kunosana, 
ill the tihh century' ('in the live according to the history of Sanang 
hundreds *) after the Nirv&na. Setsen (Klaproth, in Laidlay’s 
He does not name king Kanishka, Fa-hian, p. 240). 
ond ascribes the summoning of the The Tibetan Kah’gyur repre¬ 

assembly to K&ty&yaiiiputra. Ac- sents the work of the council as 
coining to him, Aivaghoshu was being the third compilation of 
invitea from S&keta in the ^ra- the doctrine of Buddha (Csoma 
vostl province for the purpose of Kordsi, .is Kes., vol. xx, quoted in 
applying his well-known literary EwUnn Aionachism, p. 188). Was- 
•luH' to the redaction of the com- siljew fSchiefner, p. 298) observes 
mentarles drafted by the council that the Bu-siem refuses to uc- 
(Takakusu, J. B. A. 5’., 1905, knowledge Kantshka's c’ounoil: 

p. 52). that the Tangyur describes the 

Vasumitra's work, MakdcibhH- council in 400 anno Budtihae (one 
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No political in»portaiice shouki be attached to the 
assembly. 

The legends published by M. Sylvain Levi include a 
strange talc professing to relate the end of Kanishka, which 
|)ossibly may be founded on fact. 

‘The king*, so runs the story, ‘had a minister natned 
MAlhara, of unusual intelligence. He addressed Kanishka 
ill these words: “Sire, if you wish to follow the advice of 
your servant, your power will assuredly bring the whole 
work! Into subjection. All W'ill submit to you, and the 
eight regions will take refuge in your merit. Think over 
what your servant has said, but do not divulge it.” The 
king replied : ” Wry well, it shall be as you say.” Then the 
minister called together the able generals and equipped a 
I’orec of the four arms. Wherever the king turned, all men 
l>owed before him like herbage under hail. 'I’he peoples of 
three regions came in to make their submission ; uiicier the 
hoofs of the horse ridden by king Kanishka everything either 
bent or broke. The king said ; ” I have subjugated three 
regions; all men have taken refuge with me ; the region of 
the north alone has not come in to make its submission. 
If I subjugate it, I shall never again take advantage of an 
opportunity against any one, be he who he may, but I do 
not yet know the best way to succeed in this umicrtaking.” 
The king’s people, having heard these worcb, took counsel 
together, and said: ” The king is greedy, <*ruel, and nn- 


of the traditional dates of Ka» 
imhka), as having been led by 
'utsipnira, and devoted to the 
'l<K’trines of his school ; while a 
J hiiicse account locates the assem* 
' vL*'* Kandahar (? (iandharu). 

Taranath notes that some au* 
thors aver that the council met in 
the Kundalavana Vihara in Kash- 
while others locate it in the 
l^vana monastery at .Jalandhar ; 
owrvinff that the balance of au¬ 
thority favours the latter view. 
l>ut the evidence, as it now stands, 
Pelves clearly that the councii 
Kashmir. Hiuen Tsanj;, 
*hrn describing his visit to 
taiandhar (Beal, i, 17.>; Watters. 

* makes no allusion to the 
^uncll. The fact that in some 
’^KMts Kanishka is called the king 
u daiandhar may liavc given rise 


to the belief that the council met 
at that eity. Hie couneil, a<‘Cord- 
tng to TriraiiAth, settled the strife 
between the eighteen hchmils, 
wliieh were all re<Hignj7.ed as or- 
thodov ; and the three pifaka* 
were imw either for the first time 
reduced to writing, or, so far as 
previously written, were jmrilled 
from error. All kinds of MahA- 
yana tests apiN-ared alxiut this 
iime (Sehiefner, p. .'>8). 

For eriticisin of the legends of 
the earlier couiieils see the author's 
paper, 'The Identity uf Piyadasi 
with Aso|ia Matirya, and some 
<*onncete<l Problems ’ (J. H. A. .V„ 
Oct., lUOI). For the meaning of 
KutuMa in Kashmiri local names, 
see Stein, transl. /fd/nf/ir,, Bk. v, 

V. KKI. 


legend of 
Kanish- 
ka’s 
death. 
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reasonable; his campaigns and continued conquests have 
wearied the mass of his servants. He knows not how to be 
<-oiitcnt, but wants to reign over the four quarters. The 
garrisons arc stationed on distant frontiers, and our relatives 
arc far from us. Such being the situation, we must agree 
among ourselves, and get rid of him. After that we may be 
happy.” As he was ill, they covered him with a quilt, a 
man sat on top of him, and the king died on the spot.’ > 

The reign of Kanishka appears to have lasted .some forty- 
five years, and may be assumed to have terminated about 

.\.D. 160 . 

Vusishku. Very little is known about the successors of Kanishka. 
Inscriptions prove that Va-sishka was reigning at Mathura in 
the year 24, and Tluvishka between the years 88 and 60, 
while a prince of the name of Kanishka was reigning at 
Ara in the Panjab “ in the year 41. The best way to reconcile 
the apparent contradiction is to assume that Va-sishka anil 
lluvishka were sons of Kanishka, who both actc<l in succes¬ 
sion as V’iccroys of Upper India while their father was 
warring beyond the mountains. Vasishka, of whom no 
coins are known, seems to have prcdceeased his father, who 
was succeeded in his whole empire by lluvishka.''* The 
extensive coinage of lluvishka may have been all issued 
after his sueeession to the imperial throne. Vasishka, |>rc- 
snmably, was not empowered to coin in his own name. 
If he had issued coins, it is hardly possible that some speei- 
mens should not have been discovered by this time. 

Iluvish- The dominions of lluvishka certainly included Kabul,' 
Kashmir, and Mathura. At the last-named city, a splendid 
Buddhist monastery bore bis name, and no doubt owed its 

‘ Sti-llharma-pitnka, *e., in • Inscription of the year .>1 on a 
Solttt, p. 48; and an English laass vase obtained 'by M-nsson 
version in Imt. .-fat., 1008, p, 38K. fmiii one of the Khawftt ntdpm in 

* The Ara inscription is in the the Wardak District, about 80 

l.ahorc Muscuni. As to the possi- miles marehina distance -SVV. 
biliiy of this being a record of from Kabul, ^ited and trans- 
a second Kanishka, sec note on lalerl by Pnrgiter (J, K. A. S. 
p. 271. ante. 101*2, pp.' 1(HI0-;1. and Kp. Jnd., xi. 

• Tile name of lluvishka is pp. 202-10). See .Sten Konow, 

written in scvenii variant forms, * Indoskythiseiic Bcitnige ' in Sit- 
includiiia lliishkn and lloveshka, zimgsher. if. KonisL Prems. Akad. 
due to diiliculties in translitera- der Wisatnvhnftfn^ 1010, pp- 
ing a foreign name. 807-10. 
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xistfiice to his munificence; * for, like Kanishkn, he was 
1 lihera! patron of Buddhist ecclesiastical institutions. He 
Iso resembled his more famous predecessor in an eclectic 
iistc for a strange medley of Greek, Indian, and Persian 
cities. The types on the coins of Hiivishka include Herakles, 
arapis (‘ Sarapo ’), Skanda with his son Visaklia, Pharro, 
he lire-god, and many others, but the figure aiul name of 
lliiddha are wanting. It would seem that the Buddhist 
eonvietions of these old .Scythian kings were not very deeply 
seated, and it is probably justifiable to hold that the royal 
favour was granted to the powerful inonastie organi'/ation 
of the Bmldhists as much as to their <'reed. No prudent 
nionareh in those days could afford to neglect the wealthy 
and inlluential order, which had spread its raniifiealions all 
over the empire. 

The town of Ilushkapura, founded by Hiivishka in Kash- Hiwhka- 
iiiir, occupied a position of exceptional im|M)rtniiee just inside *"'™' 
the Baramula Pass, then known as the ‘ western gate ’ of the 
lalley, and continued for centuries to be a place of note. 

When Hiiien T.sang visited Kashmir about ,s. n. Ottl, he 
eujoyed the liberal hospitality of the Ilushkapura monastery 
for several days, and was escorted thence with all honour to 
the capital, where he found numerous religious institutions, 
atteniled by some five thousand monks. The town of Hiish- 
kapnra is now represented by the small vill.age of t'slikur. 
at which the ruins of an ancient sh'ipn are visible.''^ 

The reign of Hiivishka undoubtedly was prolonged, Imt l.en*lhof 
all memory of its political events has perished. His abundant 
I'oinage is even more varied than that of Kaiiishka, with 
which it is constantly associated, and, like the eonteni- 
porary sculpture, testifies to the eontinuanee of Hellenistic 
iiilhieiiec. A few specimens of the gold coinage present well 
r'eeutcd and characteristic portraits of the king, who was 
< determined-looking man, with strongly marked features, 
srge, deep-set eyes, and aquiline nose.’ So far ns appears, 

‘ (^'unninshnni, Arch. Uep.. i. of Hiuen Tniatti, i>. 

•W. » (;(ir(iliier. It. .\f. Calal. (itffk 

* Stem, MjiUar.. trjiml. nk. i, and Indo-Scythic Kirt/f», pi. xxvii, 

; vol. il, p. ; Beal, Life 9, xxviii, 9 ; V. A. Smith, Catat. 
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the Kushait power suffered no diminution during his reign, 
which may be assumed to have ended in or about a. d. Igj. 
Reign of Iluvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva, whose thoroughly 
dna' Indian name, a synonym for Vishnu, is a proof of the 

? A. D. rapidity with which the foreign invaders had succumbed to 

the influence of their environment. Testimony to the same 
fact is borne by his coins, almost all of which exhibit on the 
reverse the figure of the Indian god Siva, attended by his 
bull Nandi, and accompanied by the noose, trident, ami 
other insignia of Hindu iconography. The inscriptions of 
Vasudeva, mostly found at MathurS, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year 98 of the era used in the Kushan 
age, and indicate a reign of not less than twenty-five years. 
We may assume that his reign terminated in or about the 
year 220.* 

Decay of It is evident that the Kushan power must have been 
power, decadent during the latter part of the long reign of Vasu¬ 
deva, and apparently before its close, or immediately after 
that event, the vast empire of Kanishka obeyed the usual 
law governing Oriental monarchies, and broke up into 
fragments, having enjoyed a brief period of splendid unity. 
Coins bearing the name of Vasudeva continued to be struck 
long after he had passed away, and ultimately present the 
royal figure clad in the garb of Persia, and manifestly 
imitated from the effigy of Sapor (Shahpur) I, the Sassaniaii 
monarch who ruled Persia from A. p. 288 to 269.* 

Plague. It seems reasonable to believe that the decay of the Indo- 
Scythian monarchy must have been hastened by the terribh 
plague of A.D. 167, which started in Babylonia, and deso¬ 
lated the Roman and Parthian empires for several years. Al 
Rome, as well as throughout Italy and the provinces, tiu 

Coins 1, JIf., vol. I, pi. xii; and pp. 63-92. Mr. R. D. Banerj 
ante, plate of Indian Coins and holds that the successors of Vasu 
Medals If. deva were Kanishka II (Kanc.slt 

* K. V. .layaswat holds that ko), Vftsudeva II, and Vftauideya 

Vllsudcva was a eontemporary of III, liastiig his opinion on his in 
the western satrap Hudrasena terpretation of the obscure numis 
(a. d. 199-222) (J. If. 0. Res. 5oe., matlc evidence (* Motes on Indo 
vi, p. 22). .Scythian Coinage *, ./. d* Pas 

• Von .Sallet, Nachtolgrr, p. 63. A. S. II., 1908, p. 81). 

Catal. of Coins in /. M. voi. i. 
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greater part of the inhabitants, and nearly all the troops, 
sank under the disease. Niebuhr expressed the opinion that 
* the aneient world never recovered from the blow inflicted 
upon it by the plague which visited it in the reign of M. 
Aurelius It is not likely that India can have escaped.* 
Absolutely nothing positive is known concerning the 
means by which the renewed Persian influence, as proved 
by numismatic facts, made itself felt in the interior of India. 
Bahram (VarahrSn) 11 is known to have conducted a cam¬ 
paign in SisUn, at some time between 277 and 29but 
there is no deflnite record of any Sassanian invasion of India 
in the third century, during which period all the ordinary 
sources of historical information dry up. No inscriptions 
certainly referable to that time have been discovered, and 
the coinage, issued by merely local rulers, gives hardly any 
help. The two great dynasties, the Kushan in Northern 
India, and the Andhra in the tableland of the Deccan, 
disappear together almost at the moment (a. d. 226) when 
the Arsakidan dynasty of Persia was superseded by the 
Sassanian.^ It is impossible to avoid hazarding the con¬ 
jecture that the three events may have been in some way 
connected, and that the persianizing of the Kush&n coinage 
of Northern India should be explained by the occurrence 
of a Persian invasion, such as that mentioned by Firishta as 
having occurred during the reign of the first Sassanian king.^ 


' Eutropius, ch. xii. Merivalc 
{lliat. of tM Homans under the Em^ 
pire, vfu, pp. 332, 353, ch. Ixviii) 
cites the authorities and gives 
a vivid description of the disaster. 

* But the Wei-tio * informs us 
that during the period of the Three 
Kingdoms (San-Kuo, a. d. 221-277) 
Kashmir (Ki-pin), Boctria (Tu* 
hia), Kftbul (Kao-fu) and India 
(T‘icn-6u) were all subject to the 
(ireat YUe-fi' {San kuo ci, Wei ci, 
ch. 80, p. 126; and Chavannes* 
translation, Toung Pao, 1905, 
pp. 538, 589). Chavannes re¬ 
marks ‘ Thus, in the middle of the 
third century, the power of the 
Kushftn kings was at its climax. 
... the Chinese text shows that as 
lAte as A. D. 230 at least the 


Kush&n dynasty was still in power 
<]^ufer, the Language of the YUe- 
chi, p. 13). 

* Firishta in his Introduction 
(Elliot and Dowsoti, vi. 55) records 
that ‘ one year Ardeshir HAbagfin 
K.D. 220-211] inarched agaiiist 
ndiu and reached far as the 
neighlK>urhood of Sarhind. JQnah 
was very much alarmed and 
hastened to do homage to him. 
He presented |>eurlH and gold and 
jewels and elephants as tribute, 
and so Induced Ardeshir to retire *. 
The statement is confirmed by the 
existence of the coin from Jhelum 
District, described by V. A. Smith 
In part I, vol. Ixvi 

(1897), p. 5. 
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So much, however, is clear, that Vilsudeva was the last 
Kushan king who eontinued to hold extensive territories in 
India. After his death there is no indication of the existence 
of a paramount power in Northern India. Probably numerous 
Rajas asserted their independence and formed a number of 
short-lived states, such as commonly arise from the ruins 
of a great oriental monarchy ; but historical material for 
the third century is so completely lacking that it is im¬ 
possible to say what or liow many those states were. The 
period evidently was one of extreme confusion associated with 
foreign invasions from tlie north-west, whicli is rclicctcd in 
tile muddled statements of the Puninas concerning the 
Abhiras,* Gardabbilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Uahlikas, and other 
outlandish dynasties named as the successors of the .Andhras. 
The dynasties thus enumerated clearly were to a large extent 
contemporary with one another, not consecutive, and none 
of them could claim paramount rank. It seems to be quite 
hopeless to attempt to reduce to order the Puranie accounts 
of this anarehiqal period, and nothing would be gained by 
((noting a long list of names, the very forms of which are 
uncertain. 

Coins indicate that the Kushans licld their own in the 
Panjab and Kabul for a long time. It is certain that the 
KushSn kings of Kabul eontinued to be a considerable power 
until the fifth century, when they were overthrown l)y the 
White Huns. At the beginning of the fourth century one 
of them gave a daughter in marriage to Ilormazd II, the 
Sassanian king of Persia; and when Sapor II besieged 
Amida in A.i>. 880, his victory over the Roman garrison was 
won with the aid of Indian elephants and Kushan troops 
under the command of their aged king Grumbates, who 
occupied the [ilaec of honour, and was supported by the 
Sakas of Ststan.'* 

' The sctllcmcnts of the Ahhl- (1018), p. 30). 
ras appear to have been very • Cunningham, .Vum. Chron., 
ancient; for their name is asso- 1803, pp. 100-77, who seems to be 
eiat(‘d with that of the SQdrus in right in identifying the Chionitai 
a dietum of I'atniijali (second of Ammianus Mareellinus with the 
century u. e.); Kiclliorn, Afohd- Kushhns ; Drouin, * Monnaies des 
hhddiyo, i, 252 (frid. /lid., xlvii ttrands Kuuchans’, in Rev. Sum., 
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It is diflScult to judge how far tlie foreign chiefs who Subordl- 
ruled the Panjftb during the third century, and struck coins 
similar to those of VSsudeva, yet with a difference, were 
Kushins, and how far they belonged to other Asiatic tribes. 

The marginal legends of the coins of this class, which are 
written in a modified Greek script, preserve the name of 
either Kanishka or Vasu[deva| Knshan,' King of Kings, 
and so recognize the Kushan supremacy; but the name in 
Indian letters, placed by the side of the spear, is frequently 
nionosyllabic, like a Chinese name. Uha. Oa, I'i, and so 
forth. These monosyllabie names seem to belong to chiefs 
of various Central Asian tribes who invaded India and 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Kushan or Slnilii kings 
of Kabul. One coin with the ino<lificd Kushan obverse, and 
the names Pasana, Nu, Shilada in Indian lin'diini characters 
in various parts of the field, has on the reverse a fire-altar of 
the type found on the coins of the earliest Sassanian kings. 

It is thus clear that in some way or other, during the third 
century, the PanJab renewed its ancient connexion with 
Persia.* It is also certain that the later coinage of the 
Kushans is clearly connected with that of the .Sassanians, 
a fact which to my mind is fatal to theories which antedate 
Kanishka and his successors. 

Nothing definite is reeorded concerning the dynasties of Blank in 
Northern India, excluding the Panjab, during the third 
century, and the early part of the fourth. The imperial India, 
city of Pataliputra is known to have continued to be a plaee 
of importanee as late as the fifth century, but there is little 
indication of the nature of the dynasty which ruled there 
during the third. Probably, for at any rate the greater 
ixrrtion of the period, the city was under Isaka rule. The 

isos, p, 103 , Gibbon (ch. six) that the form of tlie uilur is tliut 
gives A. D. 300 as the date of the found on the euitis of Ardasldr, 
bicge of Amida on the Tigris, (he the flnt Susbiinian king (325 or 
tnoflern Diarbckir. Other titi' 22(V-4I). as well as on those of 
ihoritie* prefer 358 or 359. some of his suciN-sHors. See V, A. 

' The coins usually have I'asu, Smith, Catal. of in /. M., 

not VOiu. vol. I (IttOfi), (>p. 8 H, 89 ; and 

* This is the coin referred to Banerji’s corrections in ' Notes on 
p, 289 n. Drouin (Aev. Indo'^ythiaii Coinage' (J. dc 
>9m., 1898, p. 140) points out 1*toc. 1008. p. 90). 
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high importance attached by the founder of the Gupta era 
in A.D. 820 to his alliance with a Lichchhavi princess suggests 
that during the third century the non-Aryan Lichchhavis 
of Vaisili, who appear to have been closely related to the 
Tibetans, may have held Pfitaliputra as tributaries or 
feudatories of the Kush&n dynasty at PeshSwar. The only 
intelligible dynastic list for the period is that of the Saka 
satraps of Western India, whose history will be more con¬ 
veniently noticed in the next chapter in connexion with that 
of the Gupta emperors. The period between the extinction of 
the Kush&n and Andhra dynasties, about a.d. 220 or 280, 
and the rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century 
later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of Indian 
history. 
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APPROXIMATE KUSHAN CHRONOLOGY * 


B. C. 

174 
f. 165 

c, 163 
160 

c. 160-50 
c. 150-140 
c. 140 

c. 188. 

C. 185 


c. 122-120 
c. 114 
e. 100 


c. 05 

38-57 
c. 26 
2 

A. D. 

8 

14 
28 
38 
c. 40 
c, 40-35 


41 

c. 45-70 

c. 48 
34 
c. 64 
68 , 60 
70 

73-102 

77 

78 


70 


Death of Hiung>nO chief, Moduk. 

Expulsion 6i main body of Ytte-chi horde from Kan«suh by 
the Hiung^nQ. 

Nan-tiu-mi, chief of the Wu-sun, killed by the YdC'Chi. 
Death of lliung*n0 chief, Ki-yuk. 

Yae^chi occupation of the ^aka territory ; Saka migration 
Saka invasion of India. 

Expulsion of YUe-chi from ^aka territory by Koen-muo, 
the young Wu*8un chief, son of Nan-tiii-ini. 

Reduction of the Ta-hia, both north and south of the Oxus. 

to vassalage by the Yiie-chi, who begin to settle down. 
Dispatch by Chinese emperor Wu*ti of Chang-k’icn as envov 
to the Yfle-chi. 

Arrival of Chang*k*ien at Ytic*chl hea<!*(iuartcrs. north of 
the Oxus. 

Return of Chang>k'ien to Chino. 

Death of Chang>k*ien. 

Extension of Vilc-chi settlements to the lands south of tlie 
Oxus ; occupation of Ta-hia capital, l/iiii-sheu, south of 
the river, probably -Balkh. 

Vormatloa of fly* Tft«>ckl prlaelpalitles, laolnding SashtB 
aad Blmlla. 

Epoch of the Mftlava or Vikrama era. 

Indian embassy to Augustus. 

A Chinese ofhcial instructed in Buddhist books by a Yue-elu 
king. {See Franke, TOrtevdlker, p. 02 n.) 

Temporary cessation of intercourse between ('hina and the 
West. 

Augustus, Roman emperor, died ; Til>criu8 ace. 

End of First, or Early Han dynasty of China. 

^ Gaius (Caligula), Roman emperor, ace. 

I Kadphises I (KicQ-tsicQ-ki'o, Kosolakodnphes, &c.) acc. 
Coi^lidation of the five Y'uC'Chi principalities into one 
I Kushan kingdom under Kadphises I ; conquest by him 
I of Kao-fn (Kftbul), Ki-pin (Gandharn), and Pota(? Hactria 

or more probably Aruchosia). 

Claudius, Roman emperor, acc. 

Destruction of Indo-Parthian nuuer, and gradual conquest 
of Northern India by Kmlphises I. 

Kadphises I succeetled Goiidophcrnes at Taxila. 

Nero, Roman emperor, ace. 

Buddhist 1xx)ks sent for by Chinese emperor, Ming-ti. 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, Roman emperors. 

Vespasian, Roman emperor, (acc. I>cc. 22, 60). 

Victorious ca^er of Pan-clmo, the Chinese general, in 
Khotan, Ac. 

Publication of Pliny's iVa/«ra/ UUlory. 

Epoch of the daka or SfilivAhana era ; Kadphises I died, 
aged SO; Kadphises II Kushftn (Ycn-kao-ching, Wema 
Kadphises, Ac.), his son, acc. 

Titus, Roman emperor, acc. 

' Compare Appendix J, ante, p. 220. 
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DATE. EVENT. 

A. D. 

81 Domitian, Roman emperor, acc. 

80-<105 Ho-ti, Chinese emperor. 

r. 90 Defeat of Kadphises II by Pan*chao. 

94 Reduction of Kuchft and Kara-shahr by the Chinese undei 
Pan*chao. 

Otf Nervu, Roman emperor, acc. 

98 Trainn, Roman emperor, acc. 

no Arrival of Trajan in Rome, 

c. lOU Indian embassy to Trajan ; Buddhist Council. 

105 Overthrow by the Romans of the Nabataean kingdom ot 
Petra in Arabia ; rise of Palmyra. 
c. IIU Kadphises II died. 

110 CoiKiuest of Mesopotamia by Trajan. 

117 Hadrian, Roman emperor, acc.; retrocession of Meso¬ 
potamia. 

c. 120 Kanishka Ktish&n, acc.; year 1 of his regnal era. 

€. 128 S&rn&th inscription of Kanishka (year 3). 

128-6 Residence of Hadrian at Athens. 

C, 130-52 Kanishka's conquests in Chinese Turkestan.* 

131-0 War of lladrian with the Jews. 

138 M&nikyalH inscription of Kanishka (year 18); Antoninus 
Pius, Roman emperor, acc. 

c. 150 .IQiiugarh inscription of Rudrad&man, Western satrap. 
c. 100 Death of Kanishka ; Huvishka Kush&n, acc. os sovereign 
of whole empire. 

101 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman emperor, acc. 

102-5 Defeat of Parthian king, Vologcscs III, by the Romans. 
175 Eastern campaign of .Marcus Aurelius. 

180 Coinmodus, Roman emperor, acc. 

c. 182 Vasudeva Kushan, acc. 

192, 103 Pertinux and Julianus, Roman emperors. 

193 Septimius Scycrus, Roman emperor, acc. 

200 Palmyra created a Roman colony. 

211 Curaculta, Roman emperor, u(‘C. 

210 ! Parthian expedition of Caraealla. 

217 ' Mnerinus, Homan emperor, acc. 

218 I Klagabalus, Homuii emperor, acc. 
c. 220 Death of Vasudeva Kushfin. 

C. 220-60 i Laitcr Kushiln kings. 

222 I Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, acc. 

226 I Foundation of Sassuiiian empire of Persia by Ardashlr oi 
Artaxerxes I. 

260 I Defeat of Valerian, Roman emperor, by Sapor I. 

273 I Capture of Palmyra by Aurclian. 

284 >.805 i Diocletian, emperor. 

3^ I Successful siege of Amida by Sapor II, with Kushftn help. 

' According to Franke, China Cantonese Pok4tu) with Bactria, 
lost Khotan in a. d. 152. Kanish’ and suggests as the true equiva* 
ka is not mentioned by name in lent the * Paktyan land * (no*Tw/r^ 
the Chinese histories. 75)- which he places to the north 

Franke (Wei/rdge, p. 99 n.) con- of Arachosla. See nnU, p. 40, 
aiders ns doubtful the current note 1. 
identification of Po-ta (P'u-ta, 



CHAPTER XI 


THE GUPTA EMPIRE, AND THE WESTERN 
SATRAPS ; CHANDRA-GUPTA I TO 
KUMARAGUPTA I 

From a.d. 320 to 435. 

In the fourth century light again dawn^), the veil of 
oblivion is lifted, and the history of India regains unity and Gupu 
interest. dynwty. 

A local Raja at or near Piitaliputra, bearing the famous a. d. 808. 
name of Chandra-gupta,* wedded, in or about the year 808, 
a princess named Kumara Devi, who belonged to the ancient 
Lichchhavi clan, celebrated ages before in the early annals 
of Buddhism. DuringTEe long period of about eight 
eehturies which intervened between the reign of Ajatasatru 
and the marriage of Kumara Devi the history of the Lieh- 
ehhavis has been lost for the most part, although they arc 
known to have established a dynasty in Nepal, which used 
an era believed to run from a.d. 111.^ They now come 
suddenly i nto notice again i n eoiinexi on with this marriage, 
whieh proved to be an event of t he hig hest politi cal inipo r- 
tance, as being the foumlation oTtlie fortunes of a dynasty 
destined to rival the glories of the Mauryas. KumSra Devi 
evidently brought to her husband us her dowry valuable 
influence, which in th'e course of a few years secured to him 
a paramount ]x>sition in Magadhu and.the neighbouring 
countries. It seems probable that at the time of this fateful 
union the Lichchhavis were masters or overlords of the 
ancient imperial city, and that Chandra-gupta, by means 
of his matrimonial alliance, succeeded to the power pre¬ 
viously held by his wife’s relatives. In the olden days the 

' The names of the Chandra- spelt with a hyphen, to distinguish 
guptas of the Gupta dynasty are them from the Maurya. 

• Livi, U Nfpal, i, 14 j il, 153. 
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A. O. 320. 

Lich* 

chhavl 

alliance; 

Chandra* 

gupta I. 

acc. 


Lichchhavis of Vaisali had been the rivals of the kings o 
PStaliputra, and apparently, during the disturbed time 
which followed the reign of Pushyamitra, they pai4 off ok 
scores by taking^ssession of the city, which had bmTBuill 
and fortified many centuries earlier for the express purpost 
of curbing their restless spirit. 

Certain it is that Chandra-gupta was raised by his Lich- 
clihavi connexion from the rank of a local chief, as enjoyed 
by his father and grandfather,* to such dignity that he felt 
justified in assuming the lofty title of ' Sovereign of Maha¬ 
rajas ’, usually associated with a claim to the rank of lord 
paramount. He struck coins in the joint names of himself, 
his queen, and the Lichchhavis ; and his son and successor 
habitually described himself with pride as the son of the 
daughter of the Lichchhavis. Chandra-gupta, designated as 
the First, to distinguish him from his grandson of the same 
name, extended his dominion along the Gangctic valley as 
far as the junction of the Ganges and Jumna, where Allah- 
SbSd now stands ; and ruled during his brief tenure of the 
throne a populous and fertile territory, which included 
Tirhht, South liiliar, Oudh, and certain adjoining districts. 
His political importance was sullicicnt to warrant him in 
establishing, after the Oriental manner, a new efa dating 
from his form al consecra tion or ‘Potuiiation, when he was 
proclaimed as heir to the imperial |)ower associated by 
venerable tradition with the possession of Pataliputra. 
The first year of the Gujita era, which continued in use for 
several centuries, and in countries widely separated, ran 
from February 26, .\.u. !)!'(), to March 13, 321 ; of which 
ilatcs the former may be taken as that of the coronation of 
Chandra-gupta I.- 


* Ills father MAS named (•hu|i)l> 
kaohn, and his tfrandfathcr dimply 
lauptii. A &cui of (fhutotkaelii). 
who, ucmrding to Allan, may lie u 
(lifTrit'iit |)crK 0 ii, hus been exi-a* 
vuted at DiisAfh (Vuisuli) (.'l.sS'. 
Ann, Hep., lU0:i-4, p. 107, PI. xli, 
]4). Buddhist legend offers an* 
other instance of the participle 
(luptu alone serving as a pro|M-r 


name in the case of t'pagupta 
(Gupta the Lcs-s), !»on of Gupta the 
IHTHimcr. 

* For the chronology of the 
dyno&ty sec the author's paper. 
* Hcvise<) (Chronology of the Korly 
or Im))eriul Gupta Dynasty ' {luil. 
Ant., 1902, p. 257), which modifles 
the scheme a.<i ^ven in his numis¬ 
matic works, Tmt requires sonn* 
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Before his death, which occurred perhaps about ten or 
I lUtccn years later, Chandra-gupta selected as his successor the 
Crown Prince, Samudragupta, his son by the Lichchhavi 
' princess.' The paternal preference was abundan tly jus tified 
by the young king, who displayed a degree of skill in the 
arts of both peace and war which entitles him to high rank 
among the most illustrious sovereigns of India. 

From the moment of his accession, Samudragupta assumed 
the part of an aggressively ambitious monarcb, resolved to 
increase his dominions at the expense of his neighbours. 
Wars of aggression never have been eondenmed by such 
public opinion as exists in the East, and no king who eared 
fur his reputation could venture to rest contented within his 
own borders. Samudragupta had no hesitution m acting on 


correction. Dates expressed in 
the Uuptti era (o. k.) inuy be con* 
\erted approximately into dates 
A. u. by the addition of 310 ; c. g. 
H'i c. K.-»A. i>. 401. For Gupta 
inscriptions as known in 18HH, see 
Fleet, Guvta inscription$ (Corpus 
Ituicr. /«</., vol. iii). The principal 
discoveries since the publication of 
that M’ork are : (1) Hhitaii seal of 
Kuin&ragupta II, nut dated (od. 
V. A. Smith and Ilocrnlc, J. A. 
S. U., vol. Iviii, part i, 188U); (2) 
KasAfh seals of (■hafotk.'ichagupta 
and queen of Chandra-gupta II 
(.IroA. .V. Annual Rep., 1U03-4, 
Pp. 101-22, ris. xl-xlii): (3) 
ulmrudi Dili insor. of Kmnara- 
(pipta I, dated 117 o. e. (A. S. 
Progr. Rep, of S. Circle, 1007-8. 
P' 3t); CO. in J. A. S'. B., vol. v, 
N. S. (1009), p. 4 j 7) { (4) Dhanai- 
dalm inscr. of same king, dated 
113 0 . j:., the earliest known 
vop|)cr-plutc grant (J. A. S. B., 
supra, p. 459); (5) a valuable 
Gupta-Vftk&taka grunt, partially 
descrilied by Mr. K. Pathak in 
Anl., 1912, p. 214; («) the 
Sftrnftth inscriptions (A. S. Progr. 
R«p. of S. Circle, 1914^-15, pp. (J, 
It. 15 and App. E, p. vi, Nos. 1 
jnd 4); (7) live copper-plates 
found at Damddarpur in the 
I)ina|pur district, which comprise 
''^i^tions of Kum&raguptu II 
and Iludhuguptn. Mony olner in¬ 


scriptions dated in the Gupta era, 
but nut giving the names of kings, 
have been fliscovered, including at 
least two in Ilunna (A.S. Progr. 
Rep., Burma, 1894, pp. 15, 20). 

‘ Fleet, J. R. A.S., HMW, p. 842. 
A few ran* i-oins issued by Kftehu 
or Kaeha exist which closely re¬ 
semble the issues of Samudragupta 
in certain respects. Some authors 
suppose KAchu or Kaeha to be 
identical with Samudragupta, but 
the Ix’ttcr opinion regards him ns 
a rival bruther of that king. His 
reign, if u reality, must have Ix'cii 
very brief, probably not exceeding 
a few months. Nothing whatever 
Ixdiig knoan about him exix’pt 
iliat he c'omed some gold pieces, 
Samudragupta may be regarded 
for all practical pur|xmes us the 
immediate sueecssor of his father, 
ilis selection is vtMdly described 
in the Allahulmd inscription : 
* “ Here is a noble man 1 ” With 
these words the father embraced 
him, with shivers of ioy that spoke 
of his affection, and looked at him, 
witli eyes heavy with tears and 
overcome with lo\e -the courtiers 
breathing freely willi joy and the 
kinsmen of equal grade looking up 
with sad faces—and said to him : 

Protect then this whole earth ” ’ 
(Bdhier. as transl. in Ind. Ant., 
lOl.l, p. 179). 


A. u. 880 
or 835. 
Samu- 
drugupta, 
acc. 


His ag- 
greuive 
spirit. 
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the principle that * kingdom-taking ’ is the business of kings, 
and immediately after hi s succes sion to the t hrone plu nged 
into war, which occupied many yea rs o f 6is unusually 
prot racted rei gn.‘ 

When his fighting days were over he employed a learned 
poet, skilled in the tecHhicalltles Of Sanskrit verse,To coni- 
pbse“a panegyric of his adlueveraenis, which he eSUsed to be 
engraved on one of the stone pillars set up six centuries before 
by Asoka and incised with his edicts.* Samudragupta, an 
orthodox Hindu, learned in all the wisdom of the Brahmans, 
and an ambitious soldier full of the joy of battle, although he 
had been interested as a young man, at his fathe r’s bidd ing, 
in the doctrine of Vasutssndha, the Buddhist sage, maJc no 
scruple about setting his^wn ruthless b(msts of sanguinary 
wars srJc~of~the quietest moralizings~^Inm who 

de'emed ‘ the cliicfcsrcbnqucst ’ to be the conquest of piety. 

Samudragupt?s anxiety to provide for tKe rettrerabrahee 
of his deeds was not in vain. The record composed by his 
poet-laureate survives to this day practically complete, and 
furnishes a detailed contemporary account of the events ol 
the reign, probably superior to anything else of the kind in 
the multitude of Indian inscriptions. Although, unfortu¬ 
nately, the document is not dated, it may be assigned with 
approximate accuracy to the year a.d. 860, or a little later, 
and is thus, apart from its value as history, of great interest 
as an important Sanskrit composition, partly in verse and 
partly in prose, of ascertained age and origin.’ The value as 
dated literature of the great historical inscriptions, although 
emphasized by Buhler many years ago, is still, perhaps, not 
fully recognized by scholars who occupy themselves primarily 


s Authorities and details are 
fully discussed in the author's 
paper, ' The Conquests of .Saniu- 
dra Gupta' {J.K.A.S., 1807, 
p. 859). A few corrections have 
been made necessary by subse¬ 
quent research. 

• The inscription is not posthu¬ 
mous (BQhier, in J.R, A. o., 1898, 
p. 380). The pillar stands in the 


fort at Allahabad, but not in iu 
original position. 

• Andrzej GawrOnski (Cracowl 
points out that the inscription 
does not mention the urfiKimrdhn, 
as the coins and inscriptions da 
and apparently it should be dated 
in the interval between the return 
from the south and the celebration 
of the sacrifice (Festschrift, Emw 
VVlndisch, Leipzig, 1914, p. 170). 



CAMPAIGNS 
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with the books preserved iu libraries.* But our coiieeru at 
present in the elaborate composition of Harishena is with 
its contents as an historical document, rather than with its 
place in the evolution of Sanskrit, and the exposition of its 
importance as a linguistic and literary landmark must be left 
to specialists. 

The author of the panegyric classifies his lord’s campaigns His 
geographically under four heads : as those directed against 
eleven kings of the south ; nine named kings of Aryavarta, paignt. 
or the Gangetic plain,* besides many others not spccilicd; 
the chiefs of the wild forest tribes; and the rulers of the 
frontier kingdoms and republics, lie also exjilains Samudra- 
gupta’s relation with certain foreign powers, too remote to 
eome within the power of his arm. Although it is at present 
impossible to identify every one of the countries, kings, and 
peoples enumerated by the |)oct, and sundry matters of detail 
remain to be cleared up by future discovery and investiga¬ 
tion, enough is known to enable the historian to form a clear 
idea of the extent of the dominions and the range of the 
alliances of the most brilliant of the Gupta em])erors. The 
matter of the record being arranged on literary rather than 
historical principles, it is not {lossiblc to narrate the events 
of the reign in strict chronological order. 

But we may feel assured that this Indian Napoleon lirst Conquest 
turned his arms against the jiowers nearest him, and that he 
thoroughly subjugated the Rajas of the Gangetic ])lain, the 
wide region now known as Hindustan, before he embarked 
on his perilous adventures in the remote south. His treat¬ 
ment of the Rajas of the north was drastic ; for we are told 
that they were ‘ forcibly rooted up ’, a jiroecss which neccs- 
sarily involved the incorporation of their territories in the 
dominions of the victor. Among the nine names mentioned. 


, ‘ Biihler's important essay, 
The Indian Inscriptions and the 
aiiti(|uity of Indian Artificial 
®*‘**y*’ published in n German 
IKriodical about 1880, has been 
rendered accessible by Prof, V. S. 
uhate’s English version in ind. 
Ini., luia. 


' Kajajickhara (dor. A. li, 900) 
understood AryOvarta fo include 
all India, even the extreme south¬ 
east, north and west (Introd. to 
Kavt/amfmdmfia (GaikwadN Or. 
Series, N'o. 1) Burwla, 1910, 
p, xxiv). 
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Coiiqueat 
of South 
Koaalu 
and forest 
tribes. 


Con¬ 
quests in 
extreme 
south. 


only one can be recognized with absolute certainty, namely, 
that of Ganapati Naga, whose capital was at Padm&vatl, 
now Padam Pawayd, 25 miles north-east of the Ifrell-known 
city of Narwar, which is included in the Mah&rija Sindia’s 
dominions.* 


The greater part of these northern conquests must have 
been completed, and the subjugated territories absorbed, 
before Samudragupta ventured to undertake the invasion 
of the kingdoms of the south; a task which demanded 
uncommon boldness in design, and masterly powers of 
organization and execution. 

The invader, marching due south from the capital, through 
Chutid Nagpur, directed his first attack against the kingdom 
of South Kosala in the valley of the Mahdnadi, and over¬ 
threw its king, Mahendra.* Passing on, he subdued all the 
chiefs of the forest countries, which still retain their ancient 
wildness, and constitute the tributary states of Orissa and 
the more backward parts of the Central Provinces. The 
principal of those chiefs, who bore the appropriate name of 
Vyighra Rdja, or the Tiger King, is not otherwise known 
to history. At this stage of the campaign, the main difli- 
culties must have been those of transport and supply, for the 
ill-armed forest tribes could not have offered serious military 


resistance to a well-equipped army. 

Still advancing southwards, by the east coast road, Saniu- , 
dragupta vanquished the chieftain who held Pishtapura, tiic 
ancient capital of Kalinga, now Pithapuram in the Godavari 
district, as well as the hill-forts of Mahendragiri and KottOrs 
in Ganjam ; King Mantaraja, whose territory lay on the 
banks of the Kollcru (Colair) lake ; ® the neighbouring king 


* Pudain PuwAyft viliHge ties in 
the apex of the confluence of the 
Sindhu and P&ra. The name 
seems to be derived from Padmft- 
vatl, and local tradition asserts 
the identity. Nftga coins have 
been found there ; also a palm' 
leaf capital with an inscription of 
the tint or second century a. c. 
(,4fm. Hep^ A. A’. W, Cirrle, 1014~ 
ir», p. 08 ; .1. S. H.s 1915-10, pp. 
101-10, PI. Iv-lviii). 

* North Kosala corresponded 


roughly with Oudli, north of the 
Gh&ru river. 

• For correct interpretation of 
Kaurdfaka see Kielhom in Ep- 
Ind., vol. vi, p. 8. 

(Kothoor of Indian Atiat, sheet 
No. 108) lies twelve miles SSK. 
IVom Mahendrasiri. The proper 
rendering of the passw was 
settled by Kielhom and ^eet, in 
1898. For Pish^pum see Fleet. 
Ind. Ant., xxx (1001), p. 20. 
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if Vcngi between the Krishna and Godavari rivers, presum- 
.bly a Pallava; and Vishnugopa, the king of Kanchi, or 
bnjeeveram, to the south-west of Madras, almost certainly 
_ Pallava. Then turning westwards, he subjugated a chief- 
[tain, named Ugrast'na, king of Palakka, a place perhaps 
situated in the Nellore District.* 

He returned homewards through the western parts of the Hetum 
Deccan, subduing on his way the kingdom of Devar4shtrn, K^n?'’ 
or the modern Mahratta country, and Erandapalla, or '!*•*'• 
Khindesh.’ 

This wonderful campaign, which involved two or three 
thousand miles of marching through diflicult country, must 
have occupied about two years at least, and its conclusion 
may be dated approximately in a.d. 850. *. o. aso. 

No attempt was made to effect the permanent annexation nicli 
of these southern states; the triumphant victor admitting 
that he only exacted a temporary submission and then with- of Malik 
drew. But beyond doubt he despoiled the rich treasures of *^*^***' 
the south, and came back laden with golden booty, like the 
Muhammadan adventurer who performed the same military 
exploit nearly a thousand years later. Malik KSfOr, the 
general of AIS-ud-d!n, Sultan of Delhi, during operations 
lasting from 1809 to 1811, repeated the performapee of 
Samudragupta, and penetrated even farther south than his 
Hindu predecessor seems to have done. .Malik KSfflr 
occupied Madura in April, 1311, and from that base was 
nble to reach RSmesvarum, or Adam’s Bridge, where he 
built a mosque, which was still standing when Kirishta wrote 
liis history in the sixteenth century.® 

The enumeration by the courtly panegyrist of the frontier Tribu- 
kingdoms and republics whose rulers did homage and paid 
tribute to the emperor, a title fairly earned by Samudra- states, 
riipta, enables the historian to define the boundaries of his 

I 5P' tn</., vlil, 161. Bthmani in a. ». 1870. The 

1808, doubts expressed by Mr. Senell 
’•,8™- lAfoTgollmBmpire,p.4aitinno\, 

ror conquest of Madura see well founded. Mr. Sewell appa- 
-8iot.//to. Ill, 91 . The mosque renliy did not remember the 
as repaired by Muj&hid Shah occupation of Madura in 1811. 
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dominions with sufficient accuracy, and to realize the 
nature of the political divisions of India in the fourth 
century. 

On the eastern side of the continent the tributary kingdoms 
were Sainatata, or the delta of the Brahmaputra; Kama- 
rupa, or Assam ; and Davaka, which seems to have been 
practically synonymous witli Vanga, lying between Karatoya 
on tile west, the Ganges on the south, Mcghna on the east, 
and the Kliasi Hills on the north, and including both Daiea 
and .Siinargaon.* Farther west, the mountain kingdom of 
Nepal, then, as now, rctainctl its autonomy under tlic 
suzerainty of the paramount power, and the direct juris¬ 
diction of the imperial government extended only to the 
foot of the mountains. The kingdom of Kartripura occupied 
the lower ranges of the Western Himalayas, including 
probably Kumaon, Almora, Garhwal, and Kangra.* 

The Panjab, Kastern Itajputana, and Malwa for the most 
part were in possession of tribes or elans living under repub¬ 
lican, or at any rate oligarchical, institutions.® The Yaudheya 
tribe occupied both banks of tire Sutlaj, while the M&drakss 
held the central parts of the Punjab. The reader may 
remember that in Alexander’s time those regions were 
similarly occupied by autonomous tribes, then called the 
Malloi, Kathaioi, and so forth. The Jumna probably formed 
the north-western frontier of the Gupta empire. The 
Arjuniiyanas, Malavas, and Abhiras were settled in Eastern 
Rfijputana and Miilwa, and in this direction the river 
Chambal may be regarded as the imperial boundary. The 
line next turned in an easterly direction along the territories 
of minor nations whose position cannot be exactly deter- 


' J. d- Pmc. A. S. B., 1010, 
p. I-u. 

* Fleet suggests tliat the name 
may survive in Kartftrpur in the 
slftlandhar district. C. F. Oldham 
refers to the Katuria Rfij of Ku« 
mfton, Garhw&l, and Rbhilkhand 
{J.R.A.Su 1898, p. 198). See 
map of the Gupta Empire. 

* On this subject see K. P. 
Jayaswal, * Republics in the MahA 


bhArata ’ (J. O. B. Hea. Soc.t vol. 
i, pp. 173-8) ; R. C. Majumdar. 
Corporate Life in Ancient 
(Calcutta, Surendra Nath Sen. 
1918); U. D. Mukharji, Local 
Goverfiment in Ancient India 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1919); and 
I). R. Bhandarkar's Carmickacl 
Leeturea for 1918, publ. by thr 
Calcutta ITniversity, 1919. 
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mined, passing probably through Bhopitl. until it struck the 
Narmada river, which formed the southern frontier. 

The dominion under the direct government of Snmudra- 
giipta in th<‘ middle of the fourtli century thus comprised all 
the most populous and fertile countries of Northern India. 
It extended from the Brahmaputra on the east to the .lunina 
and Chamhal on the west; and from the foot of the Hima- 
lavas on the north to the Narmada on the south. 

Beyond these wide limits, the frontier kingdoms of .Assam 
and the tiangetic delta, as well as those on the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and the free tribes of KajputAna 
and Malwa, were attaehed to the empire by bonds of siilmrdi- 
nate alliance; while almost all the kingdoms of the south 
hail l)een overrun by the emperor’s armies and eompelled to 
aeknowledge his irresistible might. 

The empire thus defined was by far the greatest that had 
been seen in India since the days of Asoka. six centuries 
h,fore, and its possession naturally entitled Saimidragupfa 
to the respect of foreign powers. AVe are not, therefore, 
surprised to learn that he maintained diiiloniatie relations 
with the foreign Kushan princes of the north-west, whom 
he grouped together as ‘ ^aka chiefs '. ns well as with Ceylon 
and other distant islands. 

t'oinmunieation between the king of Ceylon and Saniudra- 
gupta had been established aeeidentally about a.d. 380. 
Siri .Meghavanna (Meghavarna), the Buddhist king of 
feylon, whose reign of twentv'-seven years is assigned 
ipproximately to the perioil from a.d. S.'ig to 370, had 
wnt two monks, one of whom is said to have Iktu his 
irother, to do homage to the Diamond Throne and visit 
he monastery built by Asoka to the east of the sacred 
fee at Biidli Gaya. The strangers, perhaps by reason of 
eetarian rancour, met with scant hospitality, and on their 
eturn to the island complained to the king that they 
■ould not find any place in India where they could stay 
a comfort. King Meghavarpa recognized the justice of 
he complaint, and resolved to remedy the grievance by 
alluding a monastery at which his subjects, when on 
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pilgrimage to the holy places, should And adequate and 
suitable accommodation. He accordingly dispatched a 
mission to Samudragupta laden with the gems for which 
Ceylon has always been renowned, besides other valuable' 
gifts, and requested permission to found a monastery on 
Indian soil. Samudragupta, Aattered at receiving such 
attentions from a distant power, was pleased to consider 
the gifts as tribute, and gave the required permission. 
The envoy returned home, and, after due deliberation. King 
Mcghavarna decided to build his monastery near the holy 
tree. His purpose, sol emnly recorded on a copper pla te, 
was carried out by the erection of a splendid convent to the 
north of the tree. This building, which was three stories in 
height, included six halls, was adorned with three towers, 
and surrounded by a strong wall 80 or 40 feet high. The 
decorations were executed in the richest colours with the 
highest artistic skill, and the statue of Buddha, cast in 
gold and silver, was studded with gems. The subsidiary 
stHpas, enshrining relics of Buddha himself, were worthy 
of the principal edifice. In the seventh century, when 
Hiuen Tsang visited it, this magniAcent establishment was 
occupied by a thousand monks of the Sthavira school of 
the Mahayana, and afforded ample hospitality to pilgrims 
from Ceylon. The site is now marked by an extensive 
mound. ^ 

Horse- It was presumably after his return from the south that 

sacrifice. Samudragupta determined to celebrate his manifold victories 
and proclaim the universality of his dominion by reviving 
the ancient rite of the horse-sacriAce (aivamedha), which had 
remained long in abeyance, and probably had not been per* 
formed in Northern India since the days of Pushyamitra. 
The ceremony was duly carried out with appropriate 

■ The synchronism of Megha- Ant., 1902, p. 102). But Mcgha* 
vama with SamudragupU. dis- varpa reigned later than I sim* 
covered by Sylvain l^vi fnm a posed when those papers wc 
Chinese work , has been discussed written, a. d. 862 and 870 ’ 

by the author in the paper on MahSvamia (1912), p. xxxixi| 
Gupta chronolojy already cited. His true dates may be sligb*. 
ana In ‘ The Inscriptions of earlier. 

MahAn&man at BOdh«Gayft ’ {Jnd. 
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splendour, and accompanied by lavish gifts to Brahmans, 
comprising, it is said, millions of coins and gold pieces. 
S|)ecimens o£ t he gold medals struck for this piirpnxe- 
■ bearing a suitaDle legend and the efligy of the doom^ hors e 
standing betore me alta r, nave been found in small numbers. 
Another memorial ot the event seems to exist in the rudely 
carved stone figure of a horse which was found in Northern 
Oiidh, and now stands in the Lucknow Museum with traces 
of a brief dedicatory inscription incised upon it, apparently 
referring to Samudragupta.* 

Although the courtly phrases of the olficial eulogist 
cannot be accepted without a certain amount of reservation, 
it is clear that Samudragupta was a ruler of exceptional 
capacity and unusually varied gifts. The laureate’s com¬ 
memoration of his hero’s proficiency in song an<l music is 
curiously confirmed by the existence of a few rare gold coins 
depicting his majesty comfortably seated on a high-backed 
loueh, engaged in playing the Indian lute.- The allied art of 
poetry was also reckoned among the accomplishments of this 
versatile monarch, who is said to have been reputed a king of 
poets, and to have composed numerous metrical works worthy 
of the reputation of a professional author. We are further 
informed that the king took much delight in the society 
of the learned, and loved to employ his acute and polished 
intellect in the study and defence of the sacred scriptures, 
as well as in the lighter arts of music and poetry. In his 
youth he extended his royal favour to Vasubandhu, the 
celebrated Buddhist author. The picture of Samudragupta 
as painted by his court poet reminds the reader of that 
of Akbar as depieted by his no less partial biographer. 
Abu-I Fazl. 

Whatever may have been the exact degree of skill attained 

' The fact that the mutilated Iher outside the Lucknow Museum 
inscription—difa gutlassa dtya- for years, the inti-riplion hu dls- 
dAoifimo—is in Prakrit suggests a appeared. The image is now inside 
shade of doubt. All other Gupin the building. The inseription was 
inscriptions are in Saiukrit (J. H. legible when the first edition of 
d. .S'., 1893, p. 98, with plate). Sec this book was published, 
h'ig. 11 in plate of coins. The horse * Plate of (oiiis, Fig. 10. 
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by Samudragupta in the practice of the arts which graced 
his scanty leisure, it is clear that he was endowed with no 
ordinary powers ; and that he was in fact a man of genius, 
who may fairly claim the title of the Indian Napoleon. 
Unfortunately, the portraits on his coins are not sufficiently 
good to give a clear notion of his personal appearance. 

By a strange irony of fate this great king—warrior, poet, 
and musician—who conquered nearly all India, and whose 
alliances extended from the Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown 
even by name to the historians of India until the publica¬ 
tion of this work. His lost fame has been slowly recovered 
by the minute and laborious study of inscriptions and coins 
during the last eighty years; and the fact that it is now 
possible to write a long narrative of the events of his memor¬ 
able reign is perhaps the most conspicuous illustration of 
the success gained by patient archaeological research in 
piecing together the fragments from which alone the chart 
of the authentic early history of India can be constructed. 

The exact year of Samudragupta’s death is not known, 
but he certainly lived to an advanced age, and enjoyed 
a reign of uninterrupted prosperity for nearly half a century. 
Before he passed away, he did his best to secure the peaceful 
transmission of the crown by nominating as his successor, 
from among many sons,* the offspring of his queen, Datta 
Devi, whom he rightly deemed worthy to inherit a magnifi¬ 
cent empire. 

The son thus selected, who probably had been as.sociated 
as Crown Prince {yuvaraja) with his father in the cares of 
government, assumed the name of his grandfather, in accor¬ 
dance with Hindu custom, and is therefore distinguished in 
the dynastic list as Chandra-gupta II. He also took the 
title of Vikramaditya (‘ Sun of Power ’), and has a better 
claim than any other sovereign to be regarded as the original 
of the mythical king of that name who figures so largely in 
Indian legends. The precise date of his accession is not 
recorded, but it cannot be far removed from A. D. 875; 
and, pending the discovery of some coin or inscription to 


* Knin and Btiltarl insrriptiona. 
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settle the matter, that date may be assumed as approxi¬ 
mately correct. So far as appears, the succession to the 
throne was accomplished peacefully without contest, and 
the new emperor, who must have been a man of mature a^e 
at the time of his accession, found himself in a position to 
undertake the extension of the wide dominion l)cqueathed 
to him by his ever-victorious father. He did not renew 
Samudragupta’s southern adventures, preforritig to seek 
room for expansion towards the south-west.* 

The greatest military achievement of Chandra-gupta ConquMt 
Vikramaditya was his advance to the Arabian Sea tlirough 
Miilwa and Gujar&t, and his subjugation of the peninsula of Kft- 
Siirashtra or Kathiawar, which had been ruled for centuries ^‘****'‘ 
by the Saka dynasty, of foreign origin, known to European 
scholars as the Western Satraps.^ The eampaign.s which 
added those remote provinces to the empire must liave 
occupied several years, and are known to have taken })lace 
between a. d. 888 and 401. The year 395 may be assumed 
as a mean date for the completion of the conquest, which 
involved the incorporation in the empire of the territory 
held by the MAlavas and other tribes, who had remained 
outside the limits of Samudragupta’s donnnion. The 
annexation of Surashtra and Malwa not only added to the 
empire provinces of exceptional wealth arul fertility, but 
opened up to the paramount power free access to the ports 
of the western coast; and thus placed Chandra-gupta II in 
flirect touch with the seaborne commerce with Europe 


' M. M. Haraprasad Shastri 
sccnfis to be right in identifying 
thtmdra of the Iron Pillar with 
1 nandravarman, king of Pushka- 
o»na, Rftjput&na, in the fourth 
rrnturyj who was contemporary 
With Samudragupta, ana was 
f»rother of Naravarman (Mandasor 
461-A. D. 404-5). 
the brothers were kings of 
/nrf.,xii,817). Push- 
aarana (Pokharan or Pokurna), 
W 5.V N. and 71* 55' E. long., 
a welhknown town, and In Tod’s 
•me was still * the most wealthy 
ttd powerful of the baronies of 


Mftrwar ’ (Inti, .tnt., 1013, pp. 
217-10; /innais of Itajasthan, Tc^ 
print (2nd cd., 1073). vol.i, p. 60.1). 
The 'ThAkurs of Pokharan retain 
exceptional privileges reminisi'ent 
of their ancient royal rank. 

* See Thf Hintoly of KtUhimcatl 
from the Karliett Time*, by ( apt. 
H. Wilberforre Bell, London, 
lleinemann, 101.1. For the de- 
tailefl history of the Western 
Satra[^ see the papers by Messrs. 
Kapson, Bhagwftn LftI IndrajI, 
amlBidduIph,in J. R.. 1. 8.y 1600, 
p. 639 ; 1690, p. 357. 
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through Egypt, and brought his court and subjects under 
the influence of the European ideas which travelled with the 
goods of the Alexandrian merchants. The foreign inflnen,.. 
on the literature, art, and science of the Gupta age will be 
discussed briefly in the next ch anter. 

The so-called ‘ Western Satraps ’ comprise two distinct 
dynasties, ruling in widely separated territories. The 
Kshaharata Satraps of Maharashtra, with their capital 
probably at Nasik in the Western Ghats, who had estab¬ 
lished their power at some time in the first century after 
Christ, were destroyed by Gautamiputra, an Andhra king, 
in or about a. d. 119, their dominions being annexed to the 
Andhra monarchy. The second satrapy of the west, founded 
by the Saka Chashtana at Ujjain in Malwa late in the first 
century after Christ, was immensely extended by Chash- 
tana’s grandson, HudradSman I, who at some date between 
A. D. 128 and 150, and probably before a. d. 180, conquererl 
from Gautamipiitra’s son, Piilumayi II, all or nearly all the 
territory which Gautamiputra had taken from the Ksha- 
haratas a few years earlier. The power of Rudradaman I was 
thus established not only over the peninsula of Surashtra, 
but also over Malwa, Cuteh (Kachchh), Sind, the fConkan, and 
other districts—in short, over Wc.stcrn India. The capital 
of Chashtana and his successors was Ujjain, one of the most 
ancient cities of India, the principal depdt for the commerce 
between the ports of the west and the interior, famous as 
a seat of learning and civilization, and also notable as the 
Indian Greenwich from svhich longitudes were reckoned. 
The place, which is still a considerable town with many 
relics of its past greatness, retains its ancient name, and 
was for a time the capital of Mahurfija Sindia. 

Samudragupta, although not able to undertake the con¬ 
quest of the west, had received an embassy from the son of 
another Rudradaman, the satrap Rudrasena, who must have 
been deeply impressed by the emperor’s triumphant march 
through India. Chandra-gupta II, strong in the |K)s.session 
of the territory and treasure acquiretl by his father, resolved 
to crush his western rival, and to annex the valuable pro- 
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Vinces which owned the satrap’s sway. The motives of an 
ambitious king in undertaking an aggressive war against 
a rich neighbour are not far to seek; but we may feel 
assured that differences of race, creed, and manners supplied 
the Gupta monarch with special reasons for desiring to 
suppress the impure foreign rulers of the west. Chandra- 
gupta Vikramaditya, although tolerant of Buddhism and 
Jainism, was himself an orthodox Hindu, specially devoted 
to the cult of Vishnu, and as such cannot but have ex¬ 
perienced peculiar satisfaction in ‘ violently u|)ruoting ’ 
foreign chieftains who probably eared little for caste rules. 
Whatever his motives may have been, he attacked, de¬ 
throned, and slew the satrap Hudrasinha, son of Satyasiidia, 
and annexed his dominions. Scandalous tradition allirmcd 
that * in his enemy’s city the king of the Sakas, while court¬ 
ing another man’s wife, was butchered by C'handra-guj>ta, 
concealed in his mistress’s dress ’; * but the tale docs not 
look like genuine history. The last notice of the satra|)s 
refers to the year A. D. 888, and the ineor|wralion of their 
dominions in the Gupta empire must have been effected 
soon after that date. 

The Gupta kings, excepting the founder of the dynasty, (haracter 
all enjoyed long reigns, like the .Moghuls in later times. 
Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya occupied the throne for nearly II. 
forty years, and survived until i). 413. Little is known 
concerning his personal character ; but the ascertained facts 
of his career suflicc to i)rovc that he was a strong and 
vigorous ruler, well qualilied to govern and augment an 
extensive empire. He loved sounding titles whi<'h proclaimed 
his martial prowess, and was fond of depicting himself on 
his coins as engaged in successful pcrsopal combat with 
a lion, after the old Persian fashion. 

There are indications that Patalipiitra, although it may The 
have been still regarded as the ollieial capital, <eascd to be 'apitat. 
the ordinary residence of the Gupta sovereigns after the 
completion of the extensive conquests effected by Samudra- 
gupta. The Maurya emperors, it is true, hud managed to 
‘ Uarfu-carila, Iraasl. Cowell auil Thoiniu, p. It)4. 
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control a doniiiiioii very much larger than that ut' the Guptaj 
from the ancient imperial city, but, even in their time, ih 
remoteness in the extreme east must have caused incon¬ 
venience, and a more central position for the court had 
obvious advantages. Ajodhya, the legendary abode of the 
hero Rama, the ruins of which have supplied materials foi 
the building of the modern city of Pyzabad in Soutlirm 
Oudh, enjoyed a more favourable situation, and appears to 
have been at times the head-quarters of the government ol 
l>oth Samudragupta and his son, the latter of whom probably 
had a mint for copper coins there. There is reason to belicvt 
that during the fifth century Ajodhya, rather than Patali- 
|iutra, was the premier city of the Gupta empire. 

The Asoka pillar on which Samudragupta recorded tk 
history of his reign is supposed to have been ercctcol origin 
ally at the celebrated city of Kausambi, which stood on thi 
high road between Ujjain and Northern India, and was no 
doubt honoured ut limes by the residence of the monarch.' 
The real capital of an Oriental despotism is the scat of tin 
despot’s court for the time being. 

Pataliputra, however, although necessarily considcrabl) 
neglected by warrior kings like Samudragupta and Vikra 
madityu, continued to be a magnilicent and populous eit> 
throughout the reign of the latter, and apparenlly was nut 
ruined until the time of the Hun invasion in the si.Ntl 
century. When the t'liincsc pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, lived n 
the neighbourhood (ti-tO), he found the greater part of tin 
ancient site covered by hundreds of ruins. ‘ The city ’, hi 
tells us, ‘ had long been a wilderness ’, save for a sinal 
walled town near the Ganges, with about 1,000 inhabitants 
Harsha. when he ruled Northern India as paramoun' 
sovereign (812—17), made no attempt to restore the oli 
imperial capital, preferring to make Kanauj, situated belweei 
the Ganges and Jumna, the seat of his government. Dharina 
pala, the second and, perhaps, the most powerful of the Pub 

' For discussion of the site of A. 6'., ISOS, p. SOS; and * 
Kaus&iubi sec tlic author’s papers, vusti *, ibid., 1000, p. 1. 

* Kaul&mbI and SrftvastI', in J. H. 
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kings of Bengal and Bihar, evidently took sonic steps to 
renew the glory of Putaliputra, because we know that in 
the thirty-second year of his reign (about a. d. 811) he held 
his court there. After that glimpse of the old city, we lose 
sight of it again until 1541, when it had sunk to the rank 
of' a small town, dependent on Bihur, whieh was the seat 
of government’. Sher Shah, being impressed by the stra¬ 
tegical advantages of the position, then built a fort at the 
cost of half a million of rupees. ' Bihar from that date 
was deserted and fell to ruin, while Patna bceanic one of 
the largest cities of the province.’ The prosperity thus 
restored by the action of Slier Shah has never been lost. 

In 1012, Patna once more beeaine a capital, as the head- 
ipiarters of the newly constituted Province of Bihar and 
Orissa. The civil station of Banki|M)re, which forms a suburb 
of Patna, stands on part of the site of I’ataliputra.' 

/iVe arc fortunate enough to possess in the work of *.». 
Fa-hien, the earliest Chinese pilgrim, a contemiKirary Ka-hicii. 
account of the administration of Chaiulra-gupta Vikrama- 
ilitya, as it appeared to an intelligent foreigner at the 
beginning of the lifth century. Tin' worthy |)ilgrim, it is 
true, was so absorbed in his search for Buddhist books, 
legends, and miracles that he had little care for the things 
of this worhl, and did not trouble e\en to mention the name 
of the mighty moiiareh in whose territories be spent six 
studious yearsi But now and then he allowed his pen to 
note some of the facts of ordinary life, and in more than 
one passage he has recorded particulars, whieh, although 
nisulficicnt to gratify the curiosity of the twentieth century, 
yet sullice to give a tolerably vivid picture of the state ol 
the country. The iii eture is a pleasin g one on tlm whole, 
and proves that Vikraniaditya was capable of bestowing on 
Ills people the benefits of orderly governineiit in sullieicnt 
measure to allow them to grow rich in piaiee and prosper 
abundantly, 

' Watten, Oh Yuan Chuang’i /"'<•, iv. 252. rarlkk-i-DaOtll in 
Trmtb in India, it, 8T. Uhariiia- Islliot, llUlury, iv, 1,77. 
pSla's Khalimpur grant in lip. 
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On the occasion of his first vis^t to Patsliputra tlie 
traveller was deeply impressed by the sight'ot^Ssoka’s 
palace, which was at that time still in existence, and so 
cunningly constructed of stone that the work clearly appeared 
to be beyond the skill of mortal hands, and was believed to 
have been executed by spirits in the service of the emperor. 
•Near a great stUpa, also ascribed to Asoka, stood two monas¬ 
teries, one occupied by followers of the Mah&ySna, and the 
other by tho.se of the Hinayana sect. The monks resident in 
both establishments together numbered six or seven hundred, 
and were so famous for learning that their lectures were 
frequented by students and inquirers from all quarters. 
Pa-hicn spent three years here studying Sanskrit, and was 
made happy by obtaining certain works on monastic disci¬ 
pline as taught by various schools, for which he had sought 
elsewhere in vain.'V He describes with great admiration the 
splendid procession of images, carried on some twenty huge 
cars richly decorated, which annually paraded through the 
city on the eighth day of the second month, attended by 
singers and musicians; and notes that similar processions 
were common in other parts of the country.* 

The t owns of Magadh a were the largest in the (Jangetic 
plain, which Ka-hicn calls by the name of Central India or 
the Middle Kingdom ; the people were rich and prosperous, 
and seemed to him to emulate each other in the practice of 
virtue. Charitable institutions were numerous ; rest-houses 
for travellers were provided on the highways, and the capital 
possessed an excellent free hospital endowed by benevolent 
and educated citizens. 

‘ Hither come ’, we arc told, ‘ all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from all kinds of infirmities. They arc well taken 
care of, and a doctor attends them ; food and medicine being 
supplied according to their wants. Thus they arc made 
quite comfortable, and when they arc well, they may go 
away.’ * 

It may be doubted if any equally efficient foundation was 

' Traiieb, ch. xxvii, in any ol * Ibid., Giles's version, 
the versions. 
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to be Men elsewhere in the world ut that date; and its 
existence, anticipating the deeds of modern Christian charity, 
speaks well both for the character of the citizens who I 
endowed it, and for the genius of the great Asoka, whose 1 
teaching still bore such wholesome fruit many centuries I 
after his decease.* 

In the course of a journey of some 500 miles from the Bud- 
Indus to Mathura on the Jumna, Fa-hien passed a succes- 
.sion of Buddhist monasteries tenanted by thousands of 
monks ; and in the neighbourhood of Mathura found twenty 
of these buildings occupied by t hree thousan d residents. 
Buddhism was growing in favour in this part of the country.* 

The region to the south of Mathura, that is to say, 5 |ril»si I'ms. 
specially excited the admiration of the traveller ; who was STu^.*’ 
delighted alike with the' natunal advantages of the country, 
the disposition of the people? and the moderation of the 
government. The climate seemed to him very agreeable, 
being temperate, and free from the discomforts of frost 
and snow with which he was familiar at home and in the 
course of his journey. The large population lived happily 
under a sensible government which did not worry. With 
a glance at Chinese institutiotis, Fa-hien congratulates the 
Indians that** they have not to register their households, or 
attend to any magistrates and rules^ I'hey were not 
troubled with pass|>ort regulations, or, as the pilgrim bluntly 
puls it: ‘ Those who want to go away, may go ; those who 
Want to stop, may stop.’6 The administration of the criminal 
law seemed to him mild in comparison with the Chinese 
system. Most crimes were punished only by lines, varying 


' Sir It. Burdett {Eiicyct. Bril., 
nth ed., B.v. Hospitals) states 
that in Christian days no esta- 
hlishments for the relief of the siek 
Were founded until the rcigti of 
lonstantine (a. d. 300-37). Lute 
■n the fourth century Bh&iI found- 
^<1 a leper hospital at Caesarea, 
»nd St. Chrysostom established 
» hospital at Constantinople. 
A law of Justinian (a. d. S27>0'i) 
^cognized nosocomia or hospitals 
i^mong ecclesiastical institutions. 


The Maisoi) Dil'U or llOtcl Uicu 
of Paris is sometimes alleged to be 
the oldest Kiiropenn hospital. It 
dates from the (M'vcnth century 
(Klurenre Nightingale in Cham- 
berit'H Knn/cl., IWH). 

» Trm'fh, eh. xvj. The ‘ tem¬ 
ples ^ and ' priests' apparently 
were Buddhist. The versions of 
this chapter differ considerably : 
those of Leggc and Giles have b^n 
used in the text. 
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ill amount according to the gravity of the offence, and 
capital punishment would seem to have been unknown. 
Persons guilty of repeated rebellion, an expression which 
probably includes brigandage, suffered amputation of the 
right hand; but such a penalty was exceptional, and 
Judicial torture was not practised.*! The revenue was mainly 
derived from the rents of the crown lands,^and the royal 
otUcers, being provided with lixed salaries, had no occasion 
to live on the people. 

Buddhist The Buddhist rule of life was generally observed. 

Wc*. Throughout the country we are told, ‘ no one kills 
any living thing, or drinks wine, or eats onions or garlic ‘ 
«. Vthey do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings in 
cattle/Vno butchers* shops or distilleries in their market¬ 
places.' The Chaudala, or outcastc tribes, who dwelt apart 
like lepers, and were required when entering a city or bazaar 
to strike a piece of wood as a warning of their approach, 
in order that other folk might not be polluted by contact 
with them,** were the only offenders against the laws of piety 
{(Iharnia), and the only hunters, fishermen,^ and butchers. 

NjyCowrie shells formed the ordinary currency.® *’The Buddhist 
monasteries were liberally endowed by royal grants, ami 
the monks received alms without stittt—houses, bed 2 >, 
mattresses, food, and clothes were never lacking to them 
wherever they might go. 

Good These particulars, as collected and narrated by the earliest 

govern* Chinese traveller in India, permit of no doubt that the 

ment. * 


* Onions and garlic arc regarded 
as impure by many castes. 
Onions, it is alleged, are supposed 
when cut to resemble Hesh. Gar¬ 
lic, |>crhaps, was unginuily con* 
demned as being a foreign innovu* 
tion. Gopftdityu, an ancient king 
of Kashmir, punishctl Brahmans 
who ate garlic (Stein, trans). 

Bk. i, :it2). Possibly the 
prohibition rests on deeper rca* 
sons, as expressed in Jain philoso¬ 
phy. * Of course, onions, |)otutoc8 
and all roots, being inhabited by 
more than one yiva, must never be 
eaten ’ (Stevenson, The Heart of 


Jainium, 1U13, p. 213). 

^ * Beyond the walls the out* 
cu.stcs tlwcll, 

'Tis worse than death to 
touch such men.' 
ver, Folk-Songs of Southern Indvi, 
P- 5»). 

’ This statement must not w 
pressed to nicun that coins did out 
exist. Chundra>gupta Vikrand* 
ditya coined freely in gold, as aril 
as sparingly in silver and bronio 
or copper. Ilis archer type got” 
coins may be described as bein^ 
common. 
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domiiiioiii* of Chandra-gupta VikraiiiiUlitya were well 
governed; the authorities interfering as little as [lossible 
with the subject, and leaving him free to prosixT and grow 
rich in lus own way. The devout pilgrim pursued his 
Sanskrit studies for three years at Pataliputra, and for two 
years at the port of Tamralipti (Tamlfik), without let or 
liiiidrance, and it is elcar that the roads were safe for 
travellers.* Fa-hien never has oecasion to eom|>luin of being 
stripped by brigands, a misfortune which befell his successor 
lliueu Tsaug in the seventh century more than oiiee. 
.Probably India has never been governed better, after the 
lOriental manner, than it was during the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya. The government did not attempt to do too mueh; 
but let the people alone, and was aeeordingly poj)ular. The 
merciful teachings of Buddhism influenced the lives of all 
classes, except the most degraded ; while, inusmueh as the 
sovereign was a Brahmanical Hindu, the tendency to the 
harassing kind of persecution, which a Buddhist or Jain 
government is apt to display, was kept in cheek, and liberty 
of eonscicncc was assured. Fa-hien, us a pious devotee, 
necessarily saw everything through Buddhist spectacles, but 
it is evident that, with a Brahmanical supreme govern- 
iiK'iit, Hinduism of the orthodox kind must have been far 
more prominent than his account would lead the reader to 
suppose, and saeriliees must have been permitted. In fact, 
the Bruhmanieal reaction against Buddhisin had begun at 
a time eonsiderably earlier than that of Fa-hien's travels ; 
aial Indian Buddhism was already upon the downward path, 
although the pilgrim could not discern the signs ol dc- 
cadence. 

While the general prosperity and tramiuilhty ol the 
empire under the rule of Chandra-gupta Vikramaditya are 
abundantly proved by the express testimony of Fa-hien, 
and by his unobstructed movements in all direetions during 
many years, certain districts did not share in the general 
W'clI-being, and had retrograded in population and wealth. 

‘ Travtlut ehh. xxxvi, xxxvii, of Ikiigal, is now sonic 00 miles 
iVinlak, in the Midiiapur District from the sea. 


Certain 

localities 

unpros- 

perouB. 
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A.D. 418. 
Kuinira- 
gupta I, 
acc. 


The city of Gayil, we arc infomicd, was empty and desolate; 
the holy places of Bodh-Gaya, 6 miles to the south, were 
surrounded by jungle; and an extensive tract of countr)’ 
near the foot of the mountains, which had been the seat 
of a large population in the fifth century B. c., was now 
sparsely inhabited.'^.The great city of Sravasti, on the upper 
course of the Rapt!, was occupied by only two hundred 
families I'knd the holy towns of Kapilavastu and Kusinagara 
were waste and deserted, save for a scanty remnant of monks 
and their lay attendants, who clung to the sacred spots, and 
derived a meagre subsistence from the alms of rare pilgrims. 
The causes of this decay arc unknown.' 

A son of Vikramaditya by one of his queens named 
Dhruva Devi ascended the throne as a young man in 
A. D. 418, and reigned for more than forty years. He is 
known to history as Kumaragupta I, in order to distinguish 
him from his great-grandson of the same name. The events 
of this king’s reign arc not known in detail, but the dis¬ 
tribution of the numerous contemporary inscriptions and 
coins permits of no doubt that during the greater part of 
his unusually prolonged rule the empire suffered no diminu- 
tion.‘ On the contrary, it probably gained certain additions, 
for Kumara, like his grandfather, celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice as an assertion of his paramount sovereignty ; and 
it is not likely that he would have indulged in this vaunt 
unless to some extent Justified by successful warfare. But 
the extant records furnish no information concerning speeille 
events, beyond the fact that at the close of his reign, that 
is to say, in the middle of the fifth century, Kumara’s 
dominions suffered severely from the irruption of the Hun 


' Travels, chh. xx, xxii, xxiv, 
xxxi. 

• The only deilnitely Hated 
political event of Kuniaragupta’s 
reign which I eati apecify is the 
arrival in China in the year a. D. 
438, of an embassy sent by a Raja 
named Vue-ai, ‘ Moon-loved ’ 
{1 Chandrapriya), who was lord of 
the Ka-p‘i-li country, which iiMy 
be identified, as proposed by 


Lieut.-Col. A. Wilson, with the 
Khasia Hills region to the west 
of the Kapili river in Assam, if 
this i)c eorret-t, Yue-ai is to hr 
interpreted as a phonetic traa- 
script of the common Khasia nanw 
U-Ai, to which the Chinese author 
assigned a meaning in his own 
language. See Vrlittcrs, X 8- 
A. S.. 18»8. p. 540. 
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lordw. *ho had burst through the north-western passes, 
ind spread in a destructive flood all over Northern India, 
tcfore entering upon the discussion of the Ilun invasion 
and the consequent break-up of the Gupta empire, it is 
desirable to pause, in order to record a few brief observa- 
Itioiis on the signiflcancc of the rule of the great Gupta 
sovereigns in the evolution of Indian language, literature, 
art, seience, and religion.’ 

' See B. G. Btiandarkar’a brilli- Bombay, 1000 ; reprinted from 
ant esoay. A Pap into the Early the J.Bo.R. A.S. Inspilcofnn 
llitlory of India from the Founiia- untenable theory of llic Kushiin 
(ion of the Maurya Dynasty to the ehronology, tlint paper is the Irat 
Downfall of the Imperial (lupin short ueeonnt of tlie early history 
Dynasty (S22 n. e.-e. s. I). ."SHt), of India wliicli li.ls yet appeared 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE (continued) ; AND THE 
WHITE HUNS 

From a. d. 455 to 608 

The general prevalence of Buddhism in Northern India, 
including Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Suwfit, during the two 
centuries immediately preceding and the two next followin;; 
the Christian era, is simply attested by the numerous remains 
of Buddhist monuments erected during that period, and 
a multitude of inscriptions, which are almost all either 
Buddhist or Jain. The .Iain cult, which was closely related 
to the Buddhist, docs not appear to have gained very wide 
popularity, although it was practised with great devotion 
at certain localities, of which Mathura was one. 

But the orthodox Hindu worship, conducted under the 
guidance of Brahmans, and associated with sacrifleial rites 
abhorrent to Jain and Buddhist sentiment, had never 
become extinct, and had at ail times retained a large share 
of both [jopular and royal favour. Kadphises II, the 
Kushan conqueror, was himself conquered by captive India, 
and adopted with such zeal the worship of Siva as practised 
by his new subjects that he constantly placed the image of 
that Indian god upon his coins, and described himself s'! 
his devotee. Many 'other facts concur to prove the con¬ 
tinued worship of the old Hindu goris during the period in 
which Buddhism unquestionably was the most popular and 
generally received creed. 

In some respects. Buddhism in its MahSyfina form was 
better fitted than the Brahmanical system to attract the 
reverence of castcless foreign chieftains ; and it would not 
be unreasonable to expect that they should have shown 
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a decided tendency to favour Buddhism rather than Brah¬ 
manism ; but the facts do not indicate any dearly marked 
((eneral preference for the Buddhist creed on the part of 
the foreigners. The only distinctively Buddhist coins arc 
the few rare pieces of that kind struck by Kaiiishka, who 
undoubtedly, in his later years, liberally patronized the 
ecclesiastics of the Buddhist church, as did his successor 
lluvislika; but the next king, Vasudeva, reverted to the 
devotion for Siva, as displayed by Kadphiscs II. So the 
■ later Saka satraps of Surashtra seem to have inclined per¬ 
sonally much more to the Brahmanical than to the Buddhist 
cult, and they certainly bestowcel their |)atronnge upon the 
.Sanskrit of the Brahmans rather than U|V)n the vernacular 
literature. 

The development of the Mahayana school of Buddhism, Coniiex- 
which became prominent and fashionable from the time of 
Kanishka, about the beginning of the second century, was Malifi- 
in itself a testimony to the reviving power of Brahmanienl and llin- 
lliuduism. The newer form of Buddhism had much in ‘*"'sni, 
common with the older Hinduism, and the relation is so 
close that even an expert often feels a difficulty in deciding 
to which system a particular image should be assigned. 

Brahmanical Hinduism was the religion of the pundits, Kevival 
whose sacred language was Sanskrit, a highly artificial 
literary modification of a vernacular speech of the I’anjiib. 

As the influence of the pundits upon prince and peasant 
waxed greater in matters of religion anil social observance, 
the use of their special vehicle of expression became more 
widely diffused, and gradually superseded the vernaenlar in 
all documents of a formal or otlicial character. In the third 
ccutury B. c. Asoka had been content to address his com- 
tiiands to his jieople in language easy to be understood by 
the vulgar ; but, in the middle of the second century after 
ihrist, the satrap Rudradamau felt that his aeliievcments 
could be ailequately commemorated only in elaborate 
lianskrit. It is impossible to go more deeply into the 
‘■iibjeet in these pages, and it must siilliee to observe that 
the revival of the Brahmanical religion was accompanied by 
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the diffusion and extension of Sanskrit, the sacred language 
of the Brahmans.* 

Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abun¬ 
dantly established that the restoration of the Brahmanical 
religion to popular favour, and the associated revival of th« 
Sanskrit language, became noticeable in the second century, 
were fostered by the satraps of Gujarat and Surashtra 
during the third, and made a success by the Gupta emperors 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. These princes, although 
perfectly tolerant of both Buddhism and Jainism, and in at 
least three cases personally interested in the former, were 
themselves lioyond question officially orthodox Hindus, 
usually guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in Sanskrit, 
the language of the pundits.® An early stage in the reaction 
against Buddhi.st oondemnation of sacrifice had been marked 
by Piishyamilra’s celebration of the horse-sacrifice towards 
the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samudra- 
gupta revived the same ancient rite with added splendour; 
and in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemnity. With¬ 
out going further into detail, the matter may be summed 
up in the remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments 
agree in furnishing abundant evidence of the recrudescence 
during the Gupta period of Brahmanical Hinduism at the 
expense of Buddhism, and of the favour shown by the 
ruling powers to ‘ classical ’ Sanskrit at the expense of the 
more popular literary dialects, which had enjoyed the 
patronage of the Andhra kings. 

It is probable that the popular legend of Raja Bikram 
of Ujjain, the supposed founder of the Vikrama era dating 


' The reader who desires to pur¬ 
sue the subject should consult 
ProfessorOtto Pranke's book, Pd/t 
find Sanakritt in ihrem historiichtn 
und geographischen Verhdtlniaa aitf 
Grand aer Inaehriften und MAnzen, 
Strassbura, 1903. 

• The three cases referred to are 
those of Chsndra-gupta I and Sa- 
mudragupta, the patrons of Vasu- 
bandhu, and Naragupta BhUdi- 
tya, who erected buildings at 
Nklanda and was regards by 


Hiuen Tsang as an earnest Bud¬ 
dhist. Chandra-gupta II most 
have been speciaily religious. Ila 
minister in the Vdayamri inscrip¬ 
tion (Fleet, O. /., No. 8, p. 85) de¬ 
scribes him as rdJSdhirdjarski, s 
t-ombination of King and Rishi- 
So Rftjft Bhlmasena in a. d. ddl 
describes himself as belonging to 
a family like, or equal to (fuiyul 
the royal sages— TijddMTiUarski— 
ml, the Guptas (Hlra Lil, Desf. 
List, p. 83). 
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from 58 B. c., has been coloured by indistinct memories of 
the glories of Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, who cer¬ 
tainly conquered Ujjain towards the close of the fourth 
century of the Christian era. Tradition associates nine 
gems of Sanskrit literature with Raja Bikram, the most 
resplendent of the nine being Kalidasa, wlio is admitted by 
all critics to be the prince of Sanskrit |>oets and dramatists. 
In my judgement it is now established that Kalidasa lived 
and wrote in the fifth century, his literary activity extending 
over a long period, probably not less than thirty years. 
Although it is difficult to fix the dates of the great poet’s 
career with precision, it appears to be probable that he began 
to write either late in the reign of Chandra-gujita II or 
early in the reign of Kumiiragupta I. The traditional 
association of his name with Raja Bikram of Ujjain is thus 
justified by sober criticism.' 


' Kalidftsa shows such intimate 
knowledge of small rivers and 
other details in Western MalwA 
that in all probability he must 
have been a native of Mandasor 
(DAsanura) or of some place in the 
inanediate ncjghboiirhoo<l, and 
would thus have been brought 
into close touch with the court of 
t’jjuin and the active life which 
centred in that capital (M. .M. 
llurnpurshad Shastri in J. B. dr 
O.K.Soc., vol. i, pp. 107-212). 

The d.'itc of K&lid&sa has l^cn 
I he subject during recent years of 
much disc'ussion, summed up, 
until November, 1011, by B. Lie- 
hU'h in his paper entitled ' Das 
Bntiim dcs K&lid&sa * {Imtogem. 
yorHchutifien^ Strassburg, Band 
xxxi(l012),pp. 198-203). Among 
earlier references are : Macdoncll, 
BUl. of Sanskrit Liter. (1000), 
p> 324, where K&Udfisa is assigned 
to the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury ; Keith (J.H.A.S., 1909, 
pp. 43.‘)-0) who places the poet 
in the reign of Chandra-gupta 11, 
though the mention of the HQnas 
in Iv makes it dilfi- 

cuU to assign that work to a date 
*0 early. See J. B. A. A’., 1000 . 
2e6e 


pp. 731-0 ; and Jnd. Aut., 1912, 
p. 263. The theory of Hoernie 
{J.It.A.S.. 1900. p. 112), which 
places Kalid&sa's actiMty in the 
first half of the sixth century, has 
no defenders, and seems to me to 
rest U|X)n erroneous premises. It 
is not unlikely that the early 
descriptive poems of KAlidftsa, 
namely, the Bilwumhdra and the 
Meghaduta, nuiy have heen com¬ 
posed before a. u. 413, tlmt is to 
say, while Chandra-gupta 11 was 
on the throne, but 1 am inclined 
to regard the reign of Kumftra- 
guptu 1 (tl3-S3) as the time dur¬ 
ing which the poet’s later works 
were composed, and it seems 
possible, or e\ en proli.ilde, that tl»c 
whole of his literary career fell 
within the limiU of tliat reign. It 
is also possible that he may have 
continued writing after the acces¬ 
sion of .Skandagupta. But 1 have 
no doubt tliat he flourished in the 
fifth century during the time 
when the Gupta.|)ower was at its 
height. For the onler of composi¬ 
tion of K&lidAsu's works, see 
M. M. Haraparshad Sliastri in 
J. B. O. Res. Soc., vol. li. pp. 
170-89. 
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Intellec- The Gupta period, taken in a wide sense as extending 
JJ^*®**' from about A. d. 800 to 6S0, and meaning more particularly 
the Gupta the fourth and fifth centuries, was a time of exceptional 
intellectual activity in many fields—a time not unworthy 
of comparison with the Elizabethan and Stuart period in 
England.^ In India all the lesser lights are outshone by 
the brilliancy of Kalidisa, as in England all the smaller 
authors are overshadowed by Shakespeare. But, as the 
Elizabethan literature would still be rieh even if Shakespeare 
had not written, so, in India, if Kdiiddsa’s works had not 
survived, enough of other men’s writings would remain to 
distinguish his age as extraordinarily fertile in literary 
achievement. 

Liters- The remarkable drama, entitled The Little Clay Cart, one 
of the most interesting of Indian plays, is now believed to 
date from the fifth or sixth century, if not from an earlier 
time. Another equally remarkable play, the Mudrd- 
Rdkshastt, which tells the story of the usurpation of the 
crown by Chandragupta Maurya, probably is at least quite 
as old. Professor Hillebrandt is inclined to assign its com¬ 
position to the reign of Chandra-gupta II (c. A. 0. 400). 

The Vayu PurSna, one of the oldest of the eighteen 
Purdnas, clearly should be attributed in its existing form 
to the first half of the fourth century, and the Laws of 
Mauu, as we now know the book, may be dated from about 
the beginning of the Gupta period. Without going further 
into detail, and so trespassing on the domain of the historian 
of Sanskrit literature, it may sullicc to cite Professor R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s observation that the period was distinguishcil 
by ‘ a general literary impulse ’, the effects of which were 
visible in poetry, as well as in law books and many other 
forms of literature. 

Science. In the field of mathematical and astronomical science the 
Gupta age is adorned by the illustrious names of Aryabhata 
(born A. 0. 478) and Varihamihira (died A. n. 887). Mr. 
ICaye, a competent authority, holds that ‘ the period when 

1 * The Gupta period ia in the history of Greece * (Barnett, J- 8' 
annals of classical India almost A.S., 11117, p. 417). 
what the Pericleon age is in the 
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mathematics flourished in India commenced about a. d. 400 
jnd ended about a. n. 650, after which deterioration set in.’' 

We have seen how Samudragupta practised and en¬ 
couraged music. The other arts, too, shared the favour of 
the Gupta kings and prospered under their intelligent 
[wtronage. The accident that nearly the whole of the Gupta 
empire was repeatedly overrun and permanently oeeupied 
bv Muslim armies, which rarely spared a Hindu building, 
accounts for the destruction of almost all large ediliecs of 
the Gupta age. But the researches of recent years have 
disclosed abundant evidence of the former existence of 
numerous magnificent buildings, both Buddhist and Brah- 
miinical, which had been erected in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. A few specimens of architectural eoniimsitions 
on a considerable scale may still be seen in out-of-the-way 
places, which lay apart from the track of the hosts of Islam, 
and the surviving miniature shrines of the period arc fairly 
numerous. Enough is known to justify the assertion that 
the art of architecture was practised on a large scale with 
eminent success. 

The allied art of sculpture, usually cultivated in India as 
an accessory to architecture, attained a degree of perfection 
not recognized until recently. The best examples, indeed, 
arc so good that they may fairly claim the highest rank 
among the efforts of Indian sculptors. Painting, as exem¬ 
plified by some of the best frescoes at Ajanta and the cognate 
works at Sigiriya in Ceylon (a. d. 479- 97), was practised 
with equal, or, perhaps, greater success. Certain gohl 
Gupta coins are the only pieces issued by Hindu kings 
entitled to rank as works of art. 

(It is apparent, therefore, that the rule of the able and 
long-lived monarchs of the Gupta dynasty coincided with 
an extraordinary outburst of intellectual activity of all 


' For further information sec 
G. R. Kaye, intfian MaUitmalkt, 
Thacker, Spink Sc Co., Calcutta, 
jsis. H. P. S&itri points out that 
mdian astronomers were in the 
habit of recording the date of their 


birth, and he allows goirf rewn 
for believing that Varltomi^hlra 
indicates, without exprcMly amnn- 
ina A. D. iSOS to be the date of hia 
birth (7. dr Proe. d.S.B., 1#1*. 
pp. Z75-8). 
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kinds. The personal patronage of the kings no doubt had 
mueh effeet, but deeper causes must have been at work to 
produce sueh results. (Experience proves that the contact 
or collision of diverse modes of civilization is the most 
potent stimulus to intellectual and artistic progress, and, in 
my opinion, the eminent achievements of the Gupta period 
arc mainly due to such contact with foreign civilizations, both 
on the cast and on the west. The evidence as to the constant 
interchange of communications with China is abundant, and 
although the external testimony to intercourse with the 
Roman empire is less copious, the fact of such intercourse 
is indisputable. The conquest of Mi'dwa and Surashtra or 
Kathiawar by Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, towards the 
close of the fourth century, opened up ways of communica¬ 
tion between Upper India and western lands which gave 
facilities for the reception of European ideas. The influence 
of the Alexandrian schools on the astronomy of Aryabhata 
is undoubted, and the imitation of Roman coins by Gupta 
kings is equally obvious. In art and literature the proof of 
the action of foreign influence is necessarily more diflicull, 
but in my judgement the reality of that action is well 
established. It is diflicult, for instance, to deny the relation¬ 
ship between the sculpture of the Sleeping Vishnu at Dcogarh 
and the class of Graeco-Roman works represented by the 
Endymion at Stockholm. It is impossible to pursue the 
subject further in this place, but the references in the note 
will enable any inquirer interested to follow up the cumu¬ 
lative proofs that the remarkable intellectual and artistie 
output of the Gupta period was produced in large measure 
by reason of the contact between the civilization of India 
and that of the Roman empire. Some critics have thought 
that Chinese ideas may be traced in the AjantS frescoes, 
and they may be right.* 

' The date of the Liute Clay transl. by Ryder in Harvard Or- 
Cart {MTich-chhakalikS) is un- Ser. Concerning the date of tw 
known. Prof. S. I.dvi guesses that Mudrd-Hdksha$at see Haas, «- 
it may be posterior to Kfllid&sa and transl., p. .S9 (Columbia Unn*. 
(TACdtreiniaen, p. 208). lamdis- Press, N.Y., 1912); Hillebrandt- 
posed to follow older authors in ‘ Ueber das KautiUw-idstTa uw 
assigning an earlier date. Sec Verw-andtes ’ JahTesbn. an 
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Comparison of the notes recorded by Fa-hicn, the first Religion. 
Chinese pilgrim, at the beginning of the fifth, and by his 
great successor, Hiuen Tsang, in the first half of the seventh 
century, proves beyond question that Buddhism suffered 
I a gradual decay during the Gupta i)criod. But that decay 
was hardly discernible by people living in those ages, who 
saw a powerful and wealthy mouastie order continuously 
wielding immense influence and housed in s|)lendid convents. 

The discovery of the numerous remains of magnificent 
Buddhist monasteries of Gupta age h.as been one of the 
surprises of archaeological research. The Gupta kings, 
although oflicially Brahmanical Hindus with a special 
devotion to Vishnu, followed the usual practice of ancient 
India in looking with a favourable eye on all varieties of 
Imiian religion. The first Chandra-gupta, who had been 
a follower of the SSnkhya philosophy, afterwards listened 
with conviction to the arguments of Vhisubandhu, the 
Buddhist sage, to whose instruction he commended his son 
and heir, Samudragupta. At a later time, Naragupta 
Baladitya, who erected handsome buildings at Nalanda, the 

SchUmchen Geselkchaft fUr mterl. Ka-p’i-li country sent an eiiibassy 
Cullur, July', 1908, p. 29 ; Tawncy in a. d. «8 (Watters, J.R.A. S., 
in 1998, p. 910 ; 1909, 1898, p. 540). llmbasaies, some 

p. 147. For the age of the Furuoas probably only commercial ven- 
see detailed discussion in Mr. Par- turcs, number six from 502 to 515. 
giter's book. The Dynaatiea of the There were also many journeys of 
Kali Agf^ and App. A, aale, p. 22. |>ilgrims and missioiiaric‘8. 

.Mr. Kaye's observations on the For communications with the 
relations between Indian and Roman empire, see Priaulx, In- 
tircek mathematical science will dian Embassies to Rome (bound 
M found in J. R. A. 6 '., 1910, p. with Apollonius of Tyana), Qua. 

759; J. d; Proe. A.S.H., 1911, ritch, 1873; Heinuud, RtUaions 
p. 813; and in ‘ Initucncc (Irecquc poliliitues rt cominerciales de VEm- 
dans le ildvcloppement dcs Math^* pire Romain avee I'Asie orientate ; 
niatiques Ilindoues ’ {Scientia, and lluH, op. cit. 

'■Ol. XXV, 1919, Bologna). The Roman iniluencc on the 

For questions concerning art Gupta coinage is discussed in my 
and architecture, sec A History of ' Coinage of the Knriy or Im|a-rinl 
line Art in India and Ceyiont and Gupta dynasty ',J. ft. /I. .5'., 1889. 
the leferenccs given in that work ; See also Sewell, ‘Roman Coins 
and in tire autimr's paper,' Indian found in India’, ibid., 1901, pp. 

^ulpture in the Gupta Period ' 591-637. The (iupta Buddhist 

(Osins. Zeitsebr,, April-Juni, 1914). monasteries at Samktli, Kasik, 
ihc references to coinmunicB* &Cs> arc described in the Annuot 
tioiu between India and China are Reports of the Arehaeol. Survey 
“llected in Duff, The Chronology since 1902-8. 

"/ India, 1899. The Rnj.i of the 
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ecclesiastical capital of the church, was regarded by Hiueo 
Tsang as having been a fervent Buddhist.* 

The golden age of the Guptas comprised a period of 
a century and a quarter (a. d. 880-435), covered by three 
reigns of exceptional length. The death of Kumfiragupta I, 
which can be fixed definitely as having occurred early in 
435, marks the beginning of the decline and fall of the 
empire. Even before his death, his kingdom had become 
involved, about the year 450, in serious distress by a war 
with a rich and powerful nation named Pushyamitra, other¬ 
wise almost unknown to history.* The imperial armies 
were defeated, and the shock of military disaster had 
endangered the stability of the dynasty, which was ‘ totter¬ 
ing ’ to its fall, when the energy and ability of Skandagupta, 
the Crown Prince, restored the fortunes of his family by 
effecting the overthrow of the enemy. A small detail 
recorded by the contemporary document indicates the 
severity of the struggle; for wc are told that the heir- 
apparent, while preparing to retrieve the calamities of his 
house, was obliged to spend a night sleeping on the bare 
ground. 

When Skandagupta came to the throne, in the spring of 
455, he encountered a sea of troubles. The Pushyamitra 
danger had been averted, but one more formidable closely 
followed it, an irruption of the savage Huns, who had 
poured down from the steppes of Central Asia through the 
north-western passes, and carried devastation over the 
smiling plains and crowded cities of India. Skandagupta, 
who probably was a man of mature years and ripe experi¬ 
ence, proved equal to the need, and inflicted upon the 
barbarians a defeat so decisive that India was saved for 
a time. His mother still lived, and to her the hero hastened 

' See Appendix N, ‘ Vasuban- Uhatarkn, who founded the VaU- 
dhu and the Guptas.* bhl dynasty. The PurAiias mcn- 

* Conjectured by Fleet {Ind, tion Pushyamitras and Patumi- 
Ant, xviii, 228) to belong to the tros among the miscellaneous 
region of the Narmada ; but, dynasties, apparently foreign, who 
more probably, in the north, arc enumerated just before the 
HocrnIcfJ,/f, .4.5., 1009, p. 126) passage relating to the l^upt^ 
plausibly identities the Pushyami- (Pargiter, Dynasties of the noh 
tras with the Maitrakas under Age^ p. 73). 
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with the news of his victory, ‘ just as Krishna, when he had 
slain his enemies, betook himself to his mother DJvaki.’ 

Having thus paid his duty to his living parent, the king 
sought to enhance the religious merit of his deceased father 
! by the erection of a pillar of victory, surmounted by a statue 
! of the god Vishnu, and inscribed with an account of the 
delivery of his country from barbarian tyranny through the 
protection of the gods.* 

It is evident that this great victory over the Huns must The 
have been gained at the very beginning of the new reign; 
because another inscription, executed in the year 458, vlncee. 
recites Skandagupta’s defeat of the barbarians, and recog¬ 
nizes his undisputed possession of the peninsula of Surushtra 
(Kathifiwdr), at the western extremity of the empire. The 
king had appointed as viceroy of the west an ollicer named 
Parnadatta, the possessor of all the virtues, according to 
the official poet; and the viceroy gave the responsible post 
of governor of the capital city, Junagarh, to his own son, 
who distinguished his tenure of office by rebuilding the 
ancient embankment of the lake under the GirnSr hill, 
which had again burst with disastrous results in the year 
of Skandagupta’s accession. The benevolent work was 
completed in the following year, and consecrated a year 
later by the erection of a costly temple of Vishnu.* 

The dedication three years afterwards by a private Jain The 
donor of a sculptured column at a village in the east of the 
Gorakhpur district, distant about 90 miles from Patna, vinces. 
testifies to the fact that Skandagupta’s rule at this early 
period of his reign included the eastern as well as the western 
provinces.® 

Five years later, in the year 463, the dedication of a temple 
to the Sun, in the country between the Ganges and Jumna 


' The column still stands at 
Bhitarl, in the GhAzIpur District, 
to the east of Benares, but the 
statue has disappeared (Cunning¬ 
ham, ArchaeoL Rep., vol. i, pl> 
xxix). The inseription on the 
eolunui, whieh reeords the events 
related in the text, has been 


edited and translalol by Klort 
(Gupta iHScripItons, No. IS). The 
allusion to tlic Krishna legend is 
interesting. Seed. K. .1. 1907, 

p. «70. 

• Ibid., No. J4 : ante, p. 140. 

• Ibid., No. 15. the Kahhun in¬ 
scription. 
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now known as the Bulandshahr District, made by a pious 
Brahman in the reign of Skandagupta, deseribed in the 
customary language as ‘ augmenting and victorious in¬ 
dicates that the central portion of the empire also enjoyed 
a settled government.* The conclusion therefore is legitimate 
that the victory over the barbarian invaders was gained at 
the beginning of the reign, and was sulliciently decisive to 
secure the general tranquillity of all ])arts of the empire for 
a considerable number of years. 

But, about A. D, 405, a fresh swarm of nomads poured 
across the frontier, and occupied Gandhara, or the north¬ 
western Panjab, where a ' cruel and vindictive ’ chieftain 
usurped the throne of the Kushans, and ‘ practised the 
most barbarous atrocities A little later, about 470, the 
Huns advanced into the interior, and again attacked Skanda¬ 
gupta in the licart of his dominions. He was unable tn 
continue the successful resistance which he hod offered in 
the earlier days of his rule, and was forced at last to succumb 
to the repeated attacks of the foreigners; who were, no 
doubt, constantly recruited by fresh hordes eager for the 
plunder of India. 

The hnancial distress of Skandagupta’s administration 
is plainly indicated by the abrupt debasement of the coinage 
ill his latter years. The gold coins of his early and pros¬ 
perous days agree in both weight and fineness with those 
of his ancestors, but the later issues, while increased in 
gross weight, so as to suit the ancient Hindu standard of 
the suvarna, exhibit a decline in the amount of pure gold in 
each piece from 108 to 7.8 grains.^ This marked lowering 
of the purity of the currenoy, which was accompanied by 
a corresponding degradation in the design and execution of 

■ Ibiil., No. 16. misi'cadiiig of the Turkish title 

’ Sung-yun or .Song You. Chi- tigin {Chuvannes, Leu Turcs ()cci' 
iicsc pilgrim, a. d. 520, in Bent, (ientoux, p. 225 note). 
ifeforrf.Y. vol. i, p. e, and Chu- ^ The earlier (tupta coins, like 
vannes'a revised version (Hanoi, the Kuslian, arc Roman aunt in 
190.8). But the name ‘ Laelih ’, weight anci to some extent in lie* 
given to this chieftain by Beal, sign. The later pieces are Hindu 
who has been copied by Cunning- suvarnat, intended to weigh about 
ham and many other writers, is 146 grains grammes) each, and 

purely lletitious, and due to a are coarse in detite and execution. 
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the dies, evidently was caused by the difficulty which the 
treasury experienced in meeting the cost of the Hun war. 

The death of Skandagupta, who assumed the title Vikramft- 
ditya like so many Indian kings, may be assumed to have 
occurred about the year 467. When he passed away, the 
empire perished, but the dynasty remained, and was con¬ 
tinued in the eastern provinces for several generations. 
Skauda left no heir male capable of undertaking the cares 
of government in a time of such stress, and was accordingly 
succeeded on the throne of Magadha and the adjacent dis¬ 
tricts by his brother, Puragupta, the son of Kuniaragiipta I 
by Queen Ananda.^ 

This prince, whose reign in Magadha possibly synchronized 
with that of Skandagupta, survived liis brother for a very 
brief period. The only event which can be assigned to liis 
reign is a bold attempt to restore the j)urity of the coinage. 
The rare gold coins, bearing on the reverse the title Prakasa- 
ditya, which are generally ascribed to Puragujjta, although 
retaining the gross weight of the heavy suvarna, contain 
each 121 grains of pure gold, and are thus e(jual in value 
to the aurei of Augustus, and superior in intrinsic value to 
the best Kushan or early Gupta coins.* 

Piiragiipta was succeeded, about a. d. 167, by his son 
Narasirnhagupta, who gave public proof of his partiality 
lor Ruddhism by building at Nalanda. in Magadha, the 
principal seat of Buddhist learning in Northern India, 
u brick temple more than 300 feet high, according to lliuen 
Tsang, which was remarkable for the delicacy of its <lecora- 
tions and the lavish use of gold and gems in its iurniture.^ 


‘ It. O. Bancrji (‘ The Chrono- 
‘W of the late Imperial Guptas 
of DhanJarkar Jmtitute, 
'ol. I, pt. i, 1919) believes that 
* urufpipta set himself up us a rival 
HI Magadha, the home province of 
the Guptas, during Skandagupta’s 
absence at the time of the Hun 
invasion, and that Puragupta 
oatl alK>ut the same date, or very 
iliortly after, Skandagupta. 

* An admitted difliculty in re¬ 
conciling the testimony of the 


inscription on the Hhiturl seal 
(J. .1. 6*. Ji; vol. Iviii, part i. pp. 
8^-105) with that ol other record* 
is lH*st solved m the manner stated 
in the test. The aljMrncc of 
Skandaguptu'K name <»n the seal 
is accepted by It. H. Bunerji (ibid.) 
as pr<wf that he ainl his brother 
Puragupta wen: at enmity. For 
as.sayK of the gold coins sec Cun¬ 
ningham, CoiHf of Mfti. india, 

p. 10. 

* ChusMoncs, UfUgit\tx 


C. A. D. 

467, 

Pura- 

gupU. 

acc. 


Reform 
of cur¬ 
rency. 


C. A. It. 

407 to 

473. 

Nara* 

siiiiha- 

ffupta 

BAIAdi- 

tya. 
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The vigorous and successful action taken by BSliditya to 
resist the tyranny of the Huns will be described presently. 

Narasimhagupta was succeeded by his son, Kutnira- 
gupta II, to whose time the fine seal of alloyed silver found 
at Bhitari in the Ghftzipur District belongs.* According to 
the chronology here followed, Kum&ragupta II must have 
been very young when he came to the throne, and cannot 
have reigned for more than a year or two, in view of the 
fact that a prince named Budhagupta is acknowledged in 
a S^rnfith image inscription as the reigning sovereign in 
A. D. 476. The dominions of Kum&ragupta II, like those 
of his father and grandfather, were evidently restricted 
to the eastern provinces of the empire of his earlier 
ancestors. 

The precise identity of Budhagupta is as yet undeter¬ 
mined. He may possibly have been governor of Mslwi 
under Skandagupta, and after disowning allegiance to 
Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta II, whose hold on 
MalwS was doubtless precarious, have finally overthrown 
Kumaragupta II. It seems tolerably certain that his strong¬ 
hold was in Malwa, that his sway there lasted till a. d. 494, 
if not later, and that by A. D. 476 he was in possession of 
Benares.* 

The imperial line passes by an obscure transition into 
a dynasty comprising eleven Gupta princes, who appear to 
have been for the most part merely local rulers in Magadim. 
These ‘ Later Guptas of Magadha ’, as they are called by 
archaeologists, shared the rule of that province with another 
dynasty of Rajas, who had names ending in -varman, and 


enit, p. 94; Watters, ii, 170: 
Beal, il, 178. For Tibetan account 
of N&landa, see citation in Kcay, 
Ancient Indian Editcation (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1918, p. lOS). 

NAlanda is now known as Bay- 
g»on (not BarAg&on), which is 
simply a modern name, meaning 
‘ village with a conspicuous ban¬ 
yan tree which stands there. 
Such names are extremely com¬ 
mon in N. India (Bloch in J. B, 
A. S., 1909, p. 440). 


' J. A. S. B., part i, vol. Iviii 
(1880), pi. Vi. 

* R, D. Bancrii, * The ChronO| 
logy of the Late Imperial Guptas' 
{Annals of lihandarkar InstUaU, 
vol. I, part i, 1919). Sec also 
Parma Lai, ‘ The Dates of Skands- 
gupta and his Sucoessora * {Hindu- 
Stan Beview, January, 1918); and 
Romesh. C. Majumdar, ‘ Revised 
Chronology of the Later GupU 
Emperors' {Ind, Ant., 1814' 

p. 166). 
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belonged to a clan called Maukhari. The territorial divinion 
between the two dynasties cannot be deAned preeisely, but 
the Maukhari dominion in the middle of the sixth century 
. included Oudh. Their relations with one another were 
I sometimes friendly and sometimes hostile, but the few 
; details known are of little importance.* 

The political decadence of Magadha never affected the 
reputation of the kingdom as the centre and head-quarters 
of Buddhist learning, which continued to be cultivated 
sedulously at Nalanda and other places under the Pfila 
kings up to the time of the Muhammadan conquest at the 
close of the twelfth century, when the monasteries with 
their well-stocked libraries were reduced to ashes. A good 
illustration of the reverence with which the Buddhist Holy 
Lind continued to be regarded in the later Gupta age by 
foreign students of the doctrine of Gautama is afforded by 
the fact that, in the year A. D. 589, Wu-ti, or Hsiao Yen, 
the first Liang emperor of China and an ardent Buddhist, 
sent a mission to Magadha for the pur]X)sc of collecting 
original Mahay5nist texts and obtaining the services of 
a scholar competent to translate them. The local king, 
probably cither Jivitagupta I or Kumaragiipta, gladly com¬ 
plied with the wishes of his imperial corrcsjiondent, and 
placed the learned Paramartha at the disposal of the mission, 
which seems to have spent several years in India. Para- 
niartha then went to China, taking with him a large collec¬ 
tion of manuscripts, many of which he translated. He 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Canton in -S. o. 5W, was 
presented to the emperor in 548, and died in China in 569, 
at the age of seventy. It was in the reign of the same emperor 
(502-49) that Bodhidharma, the son of a king in Southern 
India, and reckoned as the twenty-eighth Indian and first 
Chinese patriarch, came to China in a. d. 520, and after 
a short stay at Canton, settled at Ia) Yang. His miracles 
are a favourite subject of Chinese artists.* 


' For these dynasties see Fleet, 
Oupta Inscriptions, and Dr. 
Iwrnle’s obKrvations on the 
Bhitarl seal. For Maukhari ooina, 


see Burn, J.«. A.S., 1906, p. 848; 
Up. Ind., xiv, 114. 

• Bushell, Chinese Art, i, 24. 


Chinese 

Buddhist 

mission. 
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Aditya- 'I'hc most notable member of the Later Gupta dynasty > 
JivlU Adityascna, who asserted his independenee after the 

gupta II. death of the paramount sovereign, Harsha, in a. d. 647, 
and even presumed to celebrate the horse-sacriflce in token 
of his claim to supreme rank. The last known Raja of the 
dynasty was Jivitagupta II, who reigned early in the eighth 
century. About the end of tliat century, or at the beginning 
of the ninth, Magadha passed under the sway of the Pals 
kings of Bengal, whose history will be noticed in a subse¬ 
quent chapter. 

A. D. 510. In addition to the records of Budhagupta, who seems to 
gupta. iiave belonged to the imperial line and to have acquired the 
sovereignty of the northern provinces, we find in the western 
province of Malwa records of a Raja named Bhftnugupta, 
who at the beginning of the sixth century occupied a de¬ 
pendent position and presumably was subordinate to the 
Hun chieftains. 

I^nasty Towards the close of the fifth century, a chief named 
labhi.* Bhatarka, who l)elongcd to a clan called Maitraka,* probably 
490^770 foreign origin, established himself at Valablu in the cast 
of the peninsula of Surashtra (Kiithiawar), and founded 
a dynasty which lasted until about a. d. 770, when it is 
supposed to have been ovcrthrosvn by Arab invaders from 
Sind. The earlier kings of Valabhi do not apjsear to have 
been independent, and were doubtless obliged to pay tribute 
to the Huns ; but. after the destruction of the Hun domina¬ 
tion, the lords of Valablu asserted their independence, and 
made thcniscls cs a considerable power in the west of India, 
both on the mainland and in the peninsula of Surfishtra. 
The city was a place of great wealth when visited by Hiueii 
Tsang in the seventh century, and was famous in Buddhist 
church history as having been the residence of two dis" 
tinguished teachers, Gunamati and Sthiramati, in the si.xth 

' K. D. Banerii in liis history in The originiil aiul more authentic 
Bengali, Bangdidi Itihds, traces forni of the name is Bhatak^^* 
the descent of the Later Guptas BIiut&rkttisa.SanskritizedspeII>»S 
from Govindaguptu, second son of {Bp. Ind., \i (1913), p. 10S)« ^ 
Chandra-gupta 11 (Thomas, in N. G. Majumdnr in lud. Ant., voi. 
./. H. A. 6’., 1917, p. 355). xlviii (1919), pp. 207-3 for refer' 

* llultzsch, Ep. Ind.y iii, 820; cncetocomiMMitionof Blmtnkkas 

correcting curlier intertiretutions. army. 
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century. I-tsing, a junior contemporary of Hiuen Tsanp, 
tclU us that in his time NalandS in South BihSr and Valabhi 
were the two places in India which deserved comparison 
with the most famous centres of learning in China, and were 
frequented by crowds of eager students, who commonly 
devoted two or three years to attendance at lectures on 
Buddhist philosophy. This statement explains the assertion 
of lliucn Tsang that Mo-la-p‘o, or Western Malavu, and 
Magadha were the two countries of India in which learning 
was prized, because Valabhi and Mo-la-p'o were then 
politically one, both territories apparently being under the 
government of Dhruvabhata, the son-in-law of King Hurslia, 
paramount sovereign of Northern India. After the over¬ 
throw of Valabhi, its place as the chief city of Western India 
was taken by Anhilwara (Nahruiilah, or I’atan), which 
retained that honour until the lifteenth century, when it 
was .superseded by Ahmadabad.* The abo\e observations 
will, perhaps, be sullieient to give the reailer a notion of the 
way in which some of the fragments of the Cnpta enipiri- 
were apportioned among \ arious native dynasties. 

Hut the Huns, the foreign savages who shattered that 
empire, ami dominated a large part of it for a short periori, 
merit more explicit notice. The nomad tribes known as 
Huns, when they moved westwards from the steppes of 
Asia to seek subsistence for their hungry nniltitudes in 
other climes, divided into two main streams, one directed 
towards the valley of the Oxus, and the other to that of 
the Volga. 

The latter poured into Eastern Europe in a. d. .875, 
forcing the Goths to the south of the Danube, and thus 


* The ruins of Valabhi at Wula, 
IS or 20 miles north-west of 
Bhfionugar, are mostly under- 

f round. The history is given by 
lurgess in .d..S'. H'./., vol. ii, 
(laru), pp. 80-0, though his ac- 
eount is partly obsolete ; and by 
Bhagwan tall Indraji and Jack- 
ton in Bomb. Gaz. (1800), vol. i, 
part i, pp. 78-100. The latest 
dynastic list is that in Kielhorn’s 
' Supplement to List of Northern 


nseriptions’, App. B, p. 11 {hp. 
'ml., s’ol. vin, April. 11H)5). hor 
.pproxiinatc date of destruet ion of 
,'alabhl as a capital sec Burgess. 
I. a. If. 1; vol. M. p. .'I ; vot. is. 

1.4. But (vrtaia traditions assert 
hat the city was destroyed by 
iOiars fioni Sind (./..i.S.B., 
lart i, sol. Iv ( 1880 ), p. 181). 
,’alabbl even now exists us n 
ountry town (Himb. Gaz., ui 
upttt, p. 05, note 1). 


Two 
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of Hull 
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The Huns 
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indirectly causing the sanguinary Gothic war, which cost 
the Emperor Valens his life in a. d. 878. The Huns quickiv 
spread over the lands between the Volga and the Danube; 
but, owing to chronic disunion and the lack of a great 
leader, failed to make full use of their advantageous position 
until Attila appeared, and for a few years welded the savage 
mass into an instrument of such power that he was ‘ able 
to send equal deKance to the courts of Ravenna and Con¬ 
stantinople 

His death, in a. d. 458, severed the only bond which held 
together the jealous factions of the horde, and within 
a space of twenty years after that event the Hunnic empire 
in Europe was extinguished by a fresh torrent of barbarians 
from Northern Asia. 

The Asiatic domination of the Huns lasted longer. The 
section of the horde settled in the Oxus valley, and probably 
different in race, became known as the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, and gradually overcame the resistance of Persia, 
which ceased when King Firoz was killed in a. d. 481. 
Swarms of these White Huns also assailed the Kushan 
kingdom of Kabul, and thence poured into India. The 
attack repelled by Skandagupta in a. d. 455 mu.st have 
been delivered by a comparatively weak body, which 
arrived early, and failed to effect a lodgement in the in¬ 
terior.® 

About ten years later the nomads, having appeared in 
greater force, overwhelmed the kingdom of Gandhara, or 
Peshawar ; and starting from that base, as already related, 
penetrated into the heart of the Gangctic provinces, and 
overthrew the Gupta empire.® The collapse of Persian 
opposition in 484 must have greatly facilitated the eastern 
movement of the horde, and allowed immense multitudes 
to cross the Indian frontier. The leader in this invasion 
of India, which, no doubt, continued for years, was a chief- 

' Gibbon, ch. xxxv. But for the reasons stated (onlo 

* Hoernie (J. if, A. 5., 1009, p. p. 827) that inscription must have 
128) denies the reality of the Hun been recorded quite early in the 
invasion at the beginning of Skan- reign. It mentions defeats of both 
daguptn's reign, and dates the the Pushyamitras and the Huns. 
Bhitarl inscription as late as -MS. ■ Ante, p, 828. 
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tain named Toramtoa, who is known to have been established 
as ruler of Mftlwft in Central India prior to a. d. 500. He 
assumed the style and titles of an Indian * sovereign of 
mdhdrdjas*; and Bhftnugupta, as well as the king of 
Valabh! and many other local princes, must have been his 
tributaries.* 

When ToramSna died, about a. d. 502, the Indian 
dominion which he had acquired was consolidated suffi¬ 
ciently to pass to his son Mihiragula, whose capital in India 
was Sikala, the modern Sialkot, in the Panjab.^ 

India at this time was only one province of the Hun 
impire. The head-quarters of the horde were at Bamyin 
in B&dhaghls near Her5t, and the ancient city of Balkh 
ierved as a secondary capital.® The Hun king, to whose 
?ourt, whether at Bftmyin or Herat cannot be determined, 
iong-Yun, the Chinese pilgrim-envoy, paid a visit in 

D. 519, was a powerful monarch levying tribute from forty 
'ountries, extending from the frontier of Persia, on the 
vest, to Khotan on the borders of China in the east. This 
;ing was either Mihiragula himself, or his eontcm]}orary 
>verlord, more probably the latter. The local Hun king of 
Jandhura, to whom Song-Yun paid his rc.spects in the 
ollowing year, a. d. 520, must be identified with Mihiragula. 
le was then engaged in a war with the king of Kashmir 
Ki-pin), which had already lasted for three years.* 


^' Three inscriptions naming 
'oramftna arc known: namely, 
M at Eran, in S&ff^ district, 
«nlrttl Provinces, <foted in the 
fit year of his reign (Fleet, Gupta 
nwr,. No. 80); (2) at Kura in the 
alt Itange, of which the date is 
«t {Ep. Ind., i, 2.38); and (8) at 
wAlior, Central India, dated in 
le fifteenth year of Mihiragula, 
;n of Toramiloa (Fleet, No. 37). 
he silver coins of ToramAna, 
mch imitotc the Surftshtran coins 
t he Western Satraps and Guptas, 
re dated in the year 52, apparent- 
fcekoned from a special Hun 
■a. probably beginning in a. d. 

vol. Ixiii, part i 

8H), p. 195). 


• The name of.Mlliiragu!a(‘Sun¬ 
flower ’) also appears in the San- 
.skritized formof.Mihirukula. llii 
coins are numerous at C'hiniOt and 
Sh&hkdt, situated resi)cctlvely in 
the Jhang and GujrAnw&la Dis¬ 
tricts of the Panjab. The coins of 
ToramAna and Mihiragula are 
fully described in J. A, S. B.t 
1804, part i. 

» Chavannes, Turra Occiden- 
tauJt, pp. 224, 220. (;urgAi! (Gor- 
gO), often asserted to be the 
Kphthalitc capiUl, really was 
a frontier town belonging to Persia 
(Chavannes, op. cit., pp. 228, 285 
note). 

* Beal, Recorda, voi. 1, pp. xci, c. 
The name Lae-lib, given by Beal, 


c, A. D. 
502. 
Mihira- 
gula, acc. 


Kxteiit of 
Hun 

empire in 
Asia. 
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Gollu. With reference apparently to the same date approji. 
mately, the monk Cosmas Indicopicustes, who wrote a 


curious book in a. d. 517, describes a White Hun king, 
whom he calls Gollas, as being lord of India, from which 
he exacted tribute by oppression, enforcing his demand', 
with the aid of two thousand war elephants and a great 
host of cavalry. This king. Gollas, certainly must have 
been Mihiragula.' 

Tyranny All Indian traditions agree in representing Mihiragula a,, 

gala!*'*"*' “ bloodthirsty tyrant, ‘ the Attila of India,’ stained to 
a more than ordinary degree with the ‘ implacable cruelty ’ 
noted by historians as characteristic of the Hun tempera¬ 
ment.^ Indian authors having omitted to give any detailed 
description of the savage invaders who ruthlessly oppressed 
their country for three-quarters of a century, recourse 
must be had to European writers to obtain a picture of the 
devastation wrought and the terror caused to settled com¬ 
munities by the fierce barbarians. 

The original accounts arc well summarized by Gibbon 

the Hun«. ‘ The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, and the 
implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
magnified by the astonished Goths ; who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed with flames, and deluged with in¬ 
discriminate slaughter. To thc.se real terrors, they added 
the surprise and abhorrence which were excited by the shrill 
voice, the uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity ct 
the Huns. . . . They were distinguished from the rest of the 
human species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small 
black eyes deeply buried in the head; and, as they were 


is, as already noted, fictitious 
iantet p. 828 note). In the time of 
Sons-Sfun Ki-pin usually signified 
Kashmir, though at times it seems 
to have meant, or included, Gan* 
dhfiru also. In the seventh cen* 
tury Ki-pin ordinarily, though not 
invariably, meant Kupi&i, or 
North-eastern Afghanistan (Cha- 
vannes, Song Yun, pp. 87, 89). 

* McCrindle's translation (Hak¬ 
luyt Society, 1897), p. 597. 

* Iliuen Tsang ; Hajataraiigini. 
The Turushka king of TfironAth 
(Schiefner, p. 04) may mean Mihi- 


ragiila. There arc som^ grounik 
for the belief that the norriWe 
talcs told about Mihiragula are 
some extent Brahman invention^, 
due to the fact that he was a sun- 
worshipper, who favoured Zoroas- 
trian priests. The ‘ Ganiihiw 
Brahmans * of RAiatarangini, Bk. 
i, v. 807, apparently were ‘ Zoroa^ 
trian Mobeds * (.1. J. Modi i" 
Anthrop. Papers^ voi. ii (19i'^)’ 
p. 340). Zoroastrianism s^ms to 
nave hod a great hold on 
Fanj&b and part of Rfijput&na 
the sixth century. 
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(Ifflost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed the manly 
graces of youth or the venerable aspect of age.’» 

The Indians, like the Goths, experienced to the full the 
miseries of savage warfare, and suffered an added horror 
by reason of the special disgust felt by fastidious, caste- 
bound Hindus at the repulsive habits of barbarians to whom 
nothing was sacred. 

The cruelty practised by Mihiragula became so unbearable c. a. d. 
that the native princes, under the leadership of Yasodhar- 
man, a Haja of Central India, appear to have formed a Mihira- 
x>nfedcr8cy against the foreign tyrant.- ,\bout the year 
k. D. 528, they accomplished the delivery of their country 
'rom oppression by inflicting a decisive defeat on Mihiragula. 
Meanwhile, according to the testimony of Iliuen Tsang, Mihira- 
I Mihiragula’s younger brother had taken advantage of the Kluhmir 
I misfortunes of the head of the family to usurp the throne 
I of Sakala, which he was unwilling to surrender. Mihiragula, 
after spending some time in concealment, took refuge in 
Kashmir, where he was kindly received by the king, who 
placed him in charge of a small territory. The exile sub¬ 
mitted to this enforced retirement for a few years, and then 
took an opportututy to rebel and seize the throne of his 
benefactor. Having succeeded in this enterprise, he attacked 
the neighbouring kingdom of GandhSra. The king, perhaps 
himself a Hun, was treacherously surprised and slain, the 
royal family was exterminated, and multitudes of people 
were slaughtered on the banks of the Indus. The savage 
invader, who worshipped as his patron deity .Siva, the go<l 
of destruction, exhibited ferocious hostility against the 
peaceful Buddhist cult, and remorselessly overthrew the 
itipas and monasteries, which he plundered of their treasures. 

But he did not long enjoy his ill-gotten gains. Before DmiH of 
the year was out he died; and * at the time of his death 
there were thunder and hail and a thick darkness, and the 
earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. And the holy 

’ Gibbon, ch. xxvi. pp. S89-95). Paniia ball alio 

See J. J. Modi, ‘The Early reject* the legend recorded by 
Hntory of the Hum ’ (J. B. B. Hiuen Tiang. 

"•d. A'., vol. xxiv (1916-17), 
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saints said in pity: ** For having killed countless victinit 
and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into 
the lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages of revolu¬ 
tion ** \ Thus the tyrant met the just reward of his evil 
deeds in another world, if not in this. The date of his 
death is not known exactly, but the event must have 
occurred in or about the year 542, just a century before 
Hiuen Tsang was on his travels. The rapidity of the growth 
of the legend concerning the portents attending the tyrant’s 
death, though perhaps in a measure due to odtum theologicum, 
emphasizes the depth of the impression made by his out¬ 
landish cruelty; which is further attested by the Kashmir 
tale of the fiendish pleasure which he is believed to have 
taken in rolling elephants down a precipice.^ 
Yasodharman, the Central Indian Raja, who lias been 
mentioned as having taken an active part in the supposed 
confederacy formed to obtain deliverance from the tyranny 
of Mihiragula, is known from three inscriptions only, and is 
not mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, who wrongly gives the sole 
credit for the victory over the Huns to Baladitya, king of 
Magadha.* Yasodharman erected two columns of victory 
inscribed with words commemorating the defeat of the 
foreign invaders. In tliese rcconls he claims to have brought 
under his sway lands which even the Guptas and Huns 


* Hiuen Tsang, in Beal, Records, 
vol. i, pp. 105-72 : Watters, 1, i, 
288. It is not cosy to explain why 
the pilgrim alleges (p. 167) that 
Mihiragula lived ^ some centuries ' 
before his time. The Chinese 
words, sho-pi^-nien-fcrtn, are said 
not to be capable of any other 
interpretation (Beal, Ind, Ant., xv, 
845). Watters is inclined to think 
that the tale told by Hiuen Tsang 
refera to a Mihiragula of much 
eorlier date. Fleet suggests that 
there may be an error in the 
Chinese text. K. B. Pathak in 
* New Light on Gupta Era and 
Mihirakula* {Ind. Ant,, xlvii, 
1618) shows good reasons for dis¬ 
carding the pilgrim's statement as 
baseless, basing his view upon the 
evidence of .fain chronicles, sup¬ 


ported by certain inscriptions and 
coins, lie appears to me to be 
correct. Hiuen Tsang’s travels 
extended from 029 to 045. For 
the Kashmir legends see Stein, 
transl. Hdjat., Bk. i, pp. 289-325. 

* The weight of evicknee is now 
decidedly In favour of the rejection 
of Hiuen Tsang's story. 'Hie 
evidence in favour of the view 
that Yasodharman, king of Mil- 
wA, was responsible for the Onsl 
defeat of Mihimgula is summed up 
by .f. J. Modi in ‘ The Kariy 
History of the Huns' {J.B.B- 
R.A.S., vol. xxiv (1910-17). 
pp. 594-5); and this view is 
accepted by other scholars, e. g. 
K. B. Pathak in J. B. B. R. A. S.. 
vol. xix, p. .39. 
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could not subdue, and to have been master of Northern 
India from the Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean, and 
from the Himalaya to Mount Mahendra, which probably 
should be understood to mean the southernmost peak 
(Mahendragiri) of the Travancore Ghats. But the indefinite, 
conventional expression of the boasts suggests that Yaso- 
dhsrman made the most of his achievements, and that his 
court poet was no stranger to Oriental hyperbole. Nothing 
whatever is known about either his aneestry, or his succes¬ 
sors : his name stands alone and unrelated. His reign may 
have covered roughly the first half of the sixth century, 
but its precise duration is unknown i and his claim to fame 
rests solely upon his magniloquent inscriptions.' 

The dominion of the White Huns in the Oxus valley did e. a. d. 
not long survive the defeat and death of Mihiragula in 
India. The arrival of the Turks in the middle of the sixth the Hun 
century changed the situation completely. The Turkish asU. 
tribes, having vanquished a rival horde called Joan-joan, 
made an alliance with Khusru Anushlrvan, king of Persia, 
grandson of FSroz, who had been killed by the Huns in 
A. D. 4Si, and the allies at some date between 568 and 567 
destroyed the White Huns. For a short time the Persians 
held Balkh and other portions of the Hun territory; but 
the gradual weakening of the Sassanian power soon enabled 
the Turks to extend their authority towards the south as 
far as Kapisa, and annex the whole of the countries which 
had been included in the Hun empire.^ 

In later Sanskrit literature the term ‘ Hun ’ (//flna) is Connou- 
employed in a very indeterminate sense to denote a foreigner 
from the north-west, in the same way as the word Yavana 
bad been employed in ancient times, and as WilSyati is 
Dow understood. One of the thirty-six so-called royal 
KiijpOt clans actually was given the name of Iluna.® This 


' Inscriptions Nos. 88,84, 85 in 
nret, Oupta Itacripliotu. 

' Chavannes, op. cit.,pp. 220-8, 
' Bfihler, Bp. Ind., i, 22.5: 
jylvain Livi, Nolei chinoisn si/r 
r/n*. No. iii, ‘ La Date <ie Can- 
"tsKomin ’ (Hanoi, 1908), p. 25. 


See also Tod’s Annali and Anti- 
quitita at Hdjatihin (ed. Crookc, 
1920, vol. i, pp. I3I-8. and list 
facing p. 08). A Brahman poet of 
Southern India, writing atoiil 
A. D. 1800, applied the term llOna 
to the Portuguese, whom he de- 
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vagueness of connotation raises some doubt as to the exact 
meaning of the term HQna as applied to the clans on the 
north-western frontier against whom Harsha of ThSn&ai 
and his father waged incessant war at the close of the sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh century. But it is unlikely 
that within fifty years of Mihiragula’s defeat the true mean¬ 
ing of HOna should have been forgotten ; and the opponents 
of Harsha may be regarded as having been outlying colonies 
of real Huns, who had settled among the hills on the frontier. 

The HQnas arc often mentioned in books and inscriptions 
in connexion with the Gurjaras, whose name survives in the 
modern Gujars, a caste widely distributed in North-western 
India. The early Gurjaras seem to have been foreign 
immigrants, closely associated with, and possibly allied in 
blood to the White Huns. They founded a considerable 
kingdom in Rtljputana, the capital of which was Bhilm&l or 
Srim&l, about SO miles to the north-west of Mount Abu. 
In course of time the Gurjara-PratihSra kings of Bhilmal 
conquered Kanauj and became the paramount power in 
Northern India, as will be related in the fourteenth chapter. 
The minor Gurjara kingdom of Bharoch (Broach) was an 
offshoot of the BhilmSl monarchy. 

In this place I desire to draw attention to the fact, long 
, susirected and now established by good evidence, that the 
foreign immigrants into Rajputilna and the upper Gangctir 
provinces were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native powers. Many, of course, perished, 
but many more survived, and were merged in the general 
population, of which no inconsiderable part is now formed 
by their descendants. The foreigners, like their forerunners 
the Sakas and YUc-chi, universally yielded to the wonder¬ 
ful assimilative power of Hinduism, and rapidly became 
Hinduixed. Clans or families which succeeelcd in winning 
chieftainship were admitted readily into the frame of Hindu 
polity as Kshatriyas or R&jputs, and there is no doubt that 
the Parihilrs and many other famous Rajpfit clans of the 

scribed ns ‘ very despicable, de- monial purity ’ (Burnell, cited by 
void of tenderness, regardless of Morse Stepheiu, AUmguerguet P- 
Brahixuins, and careless of ceie* 200). 
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north were developed out of the barbarian hordes which 
poured into India during the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
[ rank and file of the strangers became GOjars and other 
castes, ranking lower than the Rfijpats in the scale of 
precedence. Farther to the south, various indigenous, or 
‘ aboriginal ’, tribes and clans underwent the same process 
of Hinduized social promotion, in virtue of which Gonds, 

Bhars, Kharwars, and so forth emerged as Chandels, Ritbfirs, 
GaharwSrs, and other well-known Rajput clans, duly 
equipped with pedigrees reaching back to the sun and moon. 

The process will be discussed further and illustrated in some 
detail when I come to deal with the mediaeval dynasties of 
the north. 

The extinction of the Ephthalite power on the Oxus 
necessarily dried up, or at least greatly contracted, the 
stream of barbarian immigration into India, which enjoyed, from 
so far as is known, almost complete immunity from foreign 
attack for nearly five centuries after the defeat of Mihira- 
gula.‘ The following chapters will tell how she made use, 
or failed to make use, of the opportunity thus afforded for 
internal development unchecked by foreign aggression. 

Very little is known about the history of India during Second 
the second half of the sixth century. It is certain that no 
paramount power existed, and that all the states of the century 
(langetic plain had suffered severely from the ravages of » blank, 
the Hui^ and connected tribes : but, excepting bare cata¬ 
logues of names in certain local dynastic lists, few facts of 
general interest have been recorded. 

One of the many states into which India was divided Mo-Ia-po* 
during those troublous times deserves special notice, because 
the brief reference to its affairs by Hiuen Tsang Itas given 
occasion for much discussion and some misunderstanding. 

In A. D, 841, or early in 842, the pilgrim, after leaving 

‘ Defeat of Mthirogula about operation, placing Im- 

o. 529 i penoanent occupation pretaion on the rest of iMia. If 
of the Panl&b by MahmOd of any incurtiooi by nom^ 
lihainl, about a. o. 1028. The red during the seventh, eighth, 

^nib conquest of Sind, in the ninth, ano tenth centuries, they 
eighth century, was an isolated have not been recorded. 


Exemp¬ 
tion of 
India 
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Bhardch (Broach), travelled in a north-westerly direction 
for a considerable distance, apparently overstated in the 
Chinese text, until he arrived in a country called Mo-la-p'o, 
a name phonetically equivalent to M&lava. The unnamed 
capital, which was situated to the south-east of a great 
river, or, according to another reading, of the Mahi, lias not 
been identified. If the ‘ great river ’ means the Sabarniati, 
the capital may have stood at or near the site of Ahmad- 
Sbad.' Although it is impossible to reconcile all the data 
given in the pilgrim’s text, and several details are open to 
controversy, it is clear that the kingdom or country of 
Mo-la-p'o essentially comprised the basin of the Mahi river, 
with the region to the east of the Sabarmatl and a portion 
of the hilly tract of Southern Rajputana, perhaps extending 
as far east as Rutlam. Mo-la-p'o was bounded on the north 
by the Gurjara kingdom of BhinmSi, on the north-west by 
the subordinate principality or province of Anandapura 
(Varnagar), lying to the west of the Sabarmati, and on the 
east by the kingdom (Avanti or Eastern M&iwS), of which 
Ujjain was the capital. Besides Anandapura, two other 
countries, Ki-t'a or Ki-ch'a, and Su-la-ch'a or Su-la-tha were 
dependencies of Mo-la-p'o. The latter dependency certainly 
is to be identified with Soratha (Surashtra), or Southern 
Kathiawar. The identity of the former is disputed—some 
good authorities holding the Chinese name to mean the 
Kaira (Kheda, Khctaka) District, while others believe it to 
mean Kachchh (Cuteh). 

Obtuva- The territory of Valabhi (Wala) in Eastern Kathiawar, 

tbtttu. intervened between Mo-la-p'o and Surashtra, had 

a king of its own, Dhruvabhata by name (Dhruvaseiia 
Baladitya of inscriptions), who was the son-in-law of Harsha 
(Siladilya), paramount sovereign of Northern India. Some 
years before the pilgrim’s visit, Dhruvabhata had been 
defeated by Harsha, and the matrimonial alliance seems to 
have been one of the arrangements made when peace was 
declared. In fUa, when Harsha held the solemn assemblies 
at Kanauj and Prayuga (Allahabad), in which lliuen Tsang 

' The old Uindu iiuine of the city represented by AhmitdAbad was 
Asawal. 
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took part, the Raja of Valabhi attended as a vassal prince 
in the train of his father-in-law. The pilgrim does not say 
I word about the nature of the government of Mo-la-p'o 
ind its three dependencies, Anandapura, Surishtra, and 
(?) Cutch, the reason apparently being that all these coun¬ 
tries were administered on behalf of Harsha, whose father 
had fought the king of Malava, perhaps Mo-la-p'o, at the 
close of the sixth century. The fact that Dhruvabhata is 
named as the Raja or king of the Valabhi territory inter¬ 
posed between Mo-la-p o and its dependency, Surdshtra, can 
be explained by assuming that Harsha (Siladitya) purposely 
allowed his son-in-law to occupy a semi-independent position, 
governing not only Valabhi, but also Mo-la-p'o and its 
dependencies. 

Study of the local records drew the attention of Hiuen Siltditva, 
Tsang to the history of Dhruvabhata’s uncle, Siladitya, who 
hod been king of Mo-la-p'o sixty years before. This prince 
was famed as having been a man of eminent wisdom and 
great learning, a zealous Buddhist, and so careful to preserve 
animal life that he caused the drinking water for his horses 


and elephants to be strained, lest perchance any creature 
living in the water should be injured. By the side of his 
palace he had built a Buddhist temple, remarkable for its 
artistic design and rich ornament, in which the images of 
the Seven Buddhas were enshrined. It was his custom to 
hold a grand assembly every year, at which the canonical 
dues and gifts were presented to the monks with liberality. 

This pious practice had been continued for successive 
generations to the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit. 

M. Sylvain Levi seems to be right in identifying this 
religious monarch with the Buddhist Siladitya I, sumamed of 
Dharmaditya, ‘the Sun of Piety’, of the Valabhi dynasty, Mo-la-p'o. 
who reigned fromabout a.d. 595toai0or615:> for,although 
those dates do not agree with all the indications given by 
Hiuen Tsang, it is certain that Dhruvabhata, the reij^ing 
Raja of Valabhi, was a nephew of Siladitya DliarmSditya, 


' A new coppcr*p!ate grant of 
siladitya I* dated a. d. 008-0, has 
ftcently b^n decipher^ by Mr. 
R.D. ^nerji (Prof. Kep. AJS.W.i., 


10 *4»,p. M)* It record# a grant of 
land for the maintenance of a 
temple of the Sun-god. 
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while Hiuen Tsang states that he was the nephew of the 
pious Slladitya, the former king of Mo-la-p'o. The appar¬ 
ently necessary inference is that Siliditya DharniSditya 
must have been king of Mo-la-p'o by conquest in addition 
to his ancestral realm of Valabhi.* Both territories subse¬ 
quently were conquered by Harsha, and became subject to 
him as their suzerain. 

Mo-la-p'o The serious misunderstanding of the story above alluded 
to consisted in the erroneous belief held by Beal and several 

UjjaiD. other writers that Mo-la-p‘o, or Western M&lava, was 
identical with the kingdom of Ujjain, otherwise known as 
Avanti or Eastern Malava. Beal actually designated Sila- 
ditya of Mo-la-p'o as ‘ Siladitya of Ujjain forgetting that 
Hiuen Tsang described the territory of Ujjain as a separate 
kingdom equal in size to Mo-la-p'o, and in his time ruled by 
a Brahman RSja. Siladitya, the former Raja of Valabhi and 
Mo-la-p'o, was considered to be a Kshatriya, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he had anything to do with Ujjain. 

Harsha (Siladitya), of Kanauj, is described by his friend 
Hiuen Tsang as being of the Vaisya caste, although he .seems 
to have taken rank as a Kshatriya. The erroneous identifica¬ 
tion of Mo-la-p'o with the kingdom of Ujjain has given rise 
to much confusion in the treatment of the history of Harsha’s 
period, and the main purpose of the observations made in 
the first edition of this work was the rectification of that 
embarrassing error, Tho.se observations, which were them¬ 
selves erroneous in certain res|>ects, have now been corrected 
in the light of subsc(|uent criticism and discussion.* 

* lloenilc seeks to prove that A. S., 1003, p. 553); Vincent 

the elder Siladitya should he iden- Smith (Z. 1). M. G., 1004, pp.787- 
tilled with Yaiodharman, the eon- 00) ; llnrii (J, li. A. S., 1003, p- 
queror of the liuns, hut without 837); Grierson (d.ft..4.^'., 1000. p- 
success, in my judgement (./. /f. 0.1); Burgess (ihid., p. 220 ; 

A. S., 1000 , p. 122). Ant., 1005, p. 105); Sylvnin lA' 

* It is impossihlc to discuss the {.lournal dea Savants, Oct., 100^ 
Mo-la-p'o problem fully within the pj>. 544-8). The text, which 
limits of n note, llcferenecs arc : differs from that in the llrst edi- 

IliuenTsuiig(lluul, ii, pp. 2110 70 ; tioii.ishaseduiiconsidcmtioiiofsll 

Watters, ii, pp. 242-8); Cunning- the aimve-mentioned puhlicatiom. 
ham, Ane. Gtogr., pp. 480-04 ; Some special points may be noted. 
Stein, traiisl. liStttar., vol. i, p. 00; Mo-la-p'o did not include BhininM 
Max »iailcr, India, What can it (Bhilnial, BhinnaMla, Bhills- 
Ttach us f p. 288 ; llocrnle (.f. K. mala, also called Srfmal), iep>«- 
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art *• »• 

KVENT, 

REMARKS. 

in • • 

Gupta 

Jain date for 

290 . • 

Ghatotkaoha 

commence¬ 
ment of Gup¬ 
ta dynasty. 

808 • • 

Liebchhavi marriage of Chandra-gupta I 


330 . . 

Ohaadxa-ffapta X aoo. to independent power 

f Foundation of 

1 Gupta Era, of 
-L which year 1 

330 . 

Samudragupta aoe. 

began Febru- 
'ary 26. 820 

330-6 . 

Campaigns in Northern India 


347-50 

Campaign in Southern India 


351 . 

Horse-sacrifice 


360 . 

Embassy from King McghaN uinu of Ceylon 


380 . 

CnuukAza^gupta XI aoo. 


395 

Conquest of Western India 


1 . . 

Udayagiri inscription 

G. K. 82 

S-ll . 

Travels of Fa-hicn in Gupta empire 

„ 66-02 

7 . . 

GafhwA inscrintion 

88 

9 . . 

Silver coins of western type 

.. 90 

2 . . 

SAhchl inscription 

88 

5 . . 

Xnmtrarnpta X aoo. 

.. 84 

5 . . 

1 Bilsar inscription 

„ »« 

7 . . 

1 GaphwA inscription 

M 88 

2 . . 

1 MathurA uiid Natore in N. Bengal inscrip- 

„ 113 

6 . . 

tions ' 

‘ Mandasdr inscription 

V.S. 4»» (- 


! Bharadi insciiptiun 

G.E. 117) 

G. K. 117 

0 . . 

1 Silver coins 

121 

3 . . 

Silver coins 

,, 124 

7 . . 

1 Silver coins 

„ 128 


anting P’i«lo«mo-lo» the CMpttitl of 
W*che4o (GQiara), the Gurjar.i 
cinofiom of R&]putAim ; nor did it 
iicludc Ujjain, N. lat. 23’’ IT, K- 
ong. 75'’ 47% which was tlic 
»|>itai of a separate kingetom 
Avunli). Three texts of fliucn 
Tsung give the name or epithet 
)f the river as MO'ha^ = mah&, 
Rieat ’; only the D text, which 
U^i follows* reads MO‘ki,= 
tfcAt (Watters). The bearings in- 
hcttte that the river meant was 
he SAbarmatl rather than the 
^(ahi. The identiflcation of Anan- 
iapuni with Vafnagar is fully 
provctl. Ki-t'u or Ki-ch'a is u 
tood plioactic equivalent for 
Khe\u (Khe^ka, Khe^)* the 
'Qoderu * Kaira' District, but 
'll. Martin, Julieii. and Watters 


prefer to identify it with Kaehchh 
(Ciilch), and 1 am dispo«^ to 
agree with them. The iilentity of 
Su*Ia*eh*a or Su-lu-thu with Soni- 
thu or SurAshtra, Southern Ka- 
thiAwAr, is C!»lal)li5hc<l by the 
mention of the hill Yuh-shan*to, 
or Yhu-Bhcn*t«,-t')janta (I’jja- 
yaiita, Vjjinta), •Giriiflr. Dhru- 
vabhapi was the son-in-law of 
llursha (SllAditya), not of his son 
(Walters, ii.‘M7). P i-lo-modo- 

Bliilmola (Watters, ii. 250). For 
dates of Hiuen I'song’s visiU t4> 
Mo-la*p‘o, Ac., sec * Itinerary in 
Watters, ii, 835. . . 

» The Natore inscnption of 
A. D. 432 is the euriioit copper- 
piate known {J. &■ Proc. A. 

1011, Feb,, Ann. Hep., p. xvill). 
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DATB A.D. ' 

KVXNT. 

UMASXs. 

448 . . 

Silver coins and Mankuwkr instaription. 
Establishment of Huns in Ozus basin, 



and epoch of Hun era 

Silver coins 

G. E. m 

440 .. . 

*» 130 

e. 450 

Pushyamitra war 

„ 181 

454 .. . 

Silver coins 

.> 188 

465 .. . 

Silver coins 

„ 138 

455 .. . 

•kandagapta aoc.; lirst Hun war 

„ 186 

450 .. . 

Embankment of lake at GimAr rebuilt 

M 137 

457 .. . 

Temple erected there 

„ 188 

400 .. . 

KahAon inscription (Gdrakhpur District) 

i« 

403 .. . 

Silver coins 

„ 144 

404 .. . 

Silver coins 

„ 145 

405 .. . 

Inddr inscription (Bulandshahr District) 

„ i« 

467 .. . 

Silver coins 

Puragupta (Y) 

■araslmhagapta aoo. 

148 

C. 470-80 . 

Second Hun war 

151-41 

473 .. . 

Mandasor inscription 

520 Mdiava en 
expired 

478 .. . 

XumAragnpta XX ace. 

G. £. 154 

470 .. . 

Budhagupta 

Aryabhata, astronomer, born 

„ 187 

477 .. . 

PAii inscription (£p. Ind., il, 368) 

Partial break up of Gupta empire 

„ 158 

r. 480-00 . 


484 .. . 

FIrOz, king of Persia, killed by the Huns 


C. 400 to 770 

Pjmasty of Talablu 


500-2 . . 

ToramAna in MAlwA 


502-42 . . 

MiklragitU 


520 . . . 

Song'Yun visited White Hun king of Gan- 
dhftra 


C. 528 . . 

Defeat of Mtliirugulu by Ya^harman 


C. 685 to 720 

batcr Onpfia dynasty of Magadha 


C. 595 to 615 

iilAdltya of Mo-la-p'o and ▼atabk! 



Biblia- 

grephy. 


APPENDIX N 


Vasubandhu and the Guptae 


The diillcult problem of the date of Vasubandhu, the famous 
Buddhist author, and the connected question of the identity of the 
Gupta sovereigns with wliom he had intimate relations, have 
given occasion for voluminous discussion and wide divergence of 


opinion.* 

• Ind. Anl., 1911, p. 170 (Pa- 
thak); 204(Iloernl€); s*n2(NiirU‘ 
simhftchar); ibid.^ 1812. p. 1 
(b. R. Bhandarkar); 15 (H. P* 
SAstrl); 244 (Pathak); J. db 
Ptoc. a. S, B.y 1005. p. 227 (Vi- 
dyibhiUhana); and. tbe mott 
Importont. No«i Peri. ^ A propot 
de w Date de Vuubaadbu 
dc VSeoUfr. (TBadrime'Orienlyi, xi 


(lOll). pp. 388-90). Those pubk* 
cations, especially the last nameds 
give many earlier referenc*** 
among which the mott tigniflotn^ 
hre Hiuen Ttang (Yuan Chwang). 
in Watters, i, 210-12, and Taks* 
kusu on Faram4rtha*8 14 te 
Vasubandhu in J. R. A, 5., lO^* 
pp. 44-58. 
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SI. Noiil Peri, whose arguments arc based upon innumerable 
Chinese texts, upon the date of Ilarivarman's great work, trans* 
Uted by Kumftrajtva (888-412 in China),* upon the date of the 
partial translation by Dharmaraksha between a. d. 414 and 421 
of the YogOchOrya bh&mi Rostra by Asanga. elder brother of 
Vasubandhu,^ and upon other data, points out that Vasubundhu. 
who is said to have attained the age of eighty, lived in the fourth 
century and must have died soon after the middle of that century.* 
M. Peri is unquestionably correct. 

As to Vasubandhu’s connexion with the Ciipta^, we have the 
testimony of Vftmana (e. a. u. 800), Prain&rtha, who wrote 
between a. d. 546 and 569, and of Hiuen Tsaiig (Yuan Chwung) 
who took his notes at Peshawar, the birthplace of Vasulmndhu, 
probably in a. d. 681, and certainly finished his l>ook in 048 
(Watters, i, 12). I discussed their testimony fully in the third 
edition of this work. 

This evidence points to the fact that the Gupta king who 
|)atroni 2 ed him was the learned and accomplished Sumudrugupta, 
son and successor of Chandra-gupta I, who may have been uetuidly 
known as Vikram5ditya. That title, even if not actually asbuiiie<l 
by Chandra-gupta I, may have been traditionally assigned to him, 
as being a recognized title applicable to any Gupta king. Without 
doubt Samudragupta was actually in possession of both Ayoclhyu 
and Sravasti, and probably his father was so likewise : and if the 
recorded traditions connecting Vasiibandhu with a Gupta king 
are well founded, it follows that Saiiiudragupta m his youth must 
liHVc borne the titles of both Clmndraprakasa (-prabhava) and 
Hal.ulitya or Paraditya. 

In brief, one must conclude that Sainudragupta rweived 
Vasubaiidhu, the Buddhist author and patriarch, at court, cither 
as a minister or as an intimate counstdior, with the saiiction and 
approval of his father Clmndra-gupta I, and, further, that 
Sumudrugupta, although otticially a Brahnianical Hindu, studied 
buddhism in Ids youth with interest and partiality. 


‘ Takakusu denies that a Life of 
Vasiibandhu by Kumftrajlva ever 
existed (J. R. A. 5'., 1905, p. 80 ). 

* If this alleged fact is correctly 
stated it alone is conclusive. Tuka- 
kusu gives the works of Asan^ us 
three, namely (1) HapUuiaia’bailmi 
*^ra; (2) Mah^dna-$iUra upa- 

; (8) Mahdydna-sampari^a- 
ha idatra {J, R. A. S., 1905, p. 85). 

* Prof. Macdooell adopts this 
view long ago, on the ground that 


works of Vasulwmlhu were trails- 
latcil into Chinese in a. i>. 404 
Sansk. LiUrature, 1900, p. 
825). Mr. S. C. VidyftbhOshana, 
relying on Tibetan aulhoritics, 
also places Vusulmndhu in the 
fourth century, imd makes him 
contemporary with the Tibetan 
king, Lba-lho-ri, who is supposed 
to niivc died in a. u. 87! (J- d: 
Proc. A. 5'. U., 1005, p. 227). 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE REIGN OF HAHSHA FROM A. D. 608 TO 847 


Seventh The deficiency of material which embarrasses the historian 
of "'***“ dealing with the latter half of the sixth century is no 
history, longer experienced when he enters upon the seventh. (For 
this period he is fortunate enough to possess, in addition to 
the ordinarJ^ epigraphic and'VTumismatic sources,^ two con¬ 
temporary literary works, which shed much light upon the 
political condition of India generally, and supply, in par¬ 
ticular, abundant and trustworthy information concerning 
the reign of Harsha, who ruled the North as paramount 
sovereign for more than forty years. The first of these 
works is the invaluable book of travels compiled by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited almost every part 
of India between a. d. 680 and 844 . and recorded observa¬ 
tions more or less minute about each state and province. 
The narrative in the Travels is supplemented by the pilgrim’s 
biography, written by his friend Hwui-li, which supplies 
many additional details. The second work alluded to is the 
historical romance entitled ‘ The Deeds of Harsha ’ {Harsha- 
charita), composed by BSua, a Brahman author, who lived 
at the court and enjoyed the patronage of the hero of his 
tale.V\Further information of much interest and importance 
is given by the official Chinese histories; and when all 
sources are utilized, our knowledge of the events of the reign 
of Harsha far surpasses in precision that which we possess 
respecting any other early Indian king, except Chandragupto 
Maurya and Asoka^ 

Rajs Pea- From remote ages the country surrounding the city of 
vied (SthSnvisvara) ‘ has been holy ground, known as 

Slnfr* ' SMtfVlsvara, from SlMpu, a is alto ipelt SlUneSvara, from 
tar, name of Siva, locally used, and HMtio.‘tnrine’. and Knora. 
Uinra, ‘ lord ‘ (Band). The name 
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the ‘ Land of Kuru and famous as the battle-field of 
legendary heroes. In the latter part of the sixth century, 
the Baja of Thftnesar, Prabhftkara-vardhana by name, had 
raised himself to considerable eminence by successful wars 
against his neighbours, including the Mftlavas, the Hun 
settlements in the North-western Panjab, and the Gurjnras, 
probably those of RHjputSna, but possibly those of the 
Gurjara kingdom in the Panjab, now rcprescnti-d by the 
Gujarat and Gujranwala Distiiets. The fact that his 
mother was a princess of Gupta lineage no doubt lioth 
stimulated his ambition and aided its realization.' 

In the year 604, this energetic Baja had dispatched his 
rider son Rajya-vardhana, a youth just entering upon nian- 
bood, with a large army to attack the Huns on the north¬ 
western frontier; while his younger and favourite son, 
Harsha, four years junior to the Crown Prince, followed his 
srother with a cavalry force at a considerable interval. The 
rider prince having advanced into the hills to seek the 
Miemy, the younger lingered in the forests at the foot of 
.he mountains to enjoy the sport of all kinds which they 
iffered in abundance. 

While thus pleasantly employed, Harsha, who was then 
I lad fifteen years of age, received news that his father lay 
langerously ill with a violent fever. He returned to the 
'apital with all speed, where he found the king in a lio|«‘less 
rendition. The disease quiekly ran its course, and all was 
ivcr long before the elder son, who hail been victorious in 
lis campaign, could return to claim his birthright. There 
ire indications that a party at court inclined to favour the 
succession of the younger prince; but all intrigues were 
rustrated by the return of Biljya-vardhaiia. who nsccnd«l 


‘ The fomily genealogy ie given 
n the inscriptions, viz. (1) Sonpat 
eal {Gupta Intcr.t No. 52); (2) 
ianskhera copper-plate (Ep. Ind.^ 
V, 208); (8) Maahuhan copper- 
>late (ibid., i, 07). Mahftsena- 
;upt& was the mother of Prabhft- 
»m-vardhana, who was also 
^led PratApallla. His queen was 
faiomatl. iiaiaha’s full name 


vM Hareha-vardhana. The coins 
□und in the Pyzabad Dlslrirt, 
)udh, bearing the names or titles 
»ratApiUlla and SUftflitya, appear 
0 have been issued rmpectively 
,v prabhAkara-vardhana and 

Ursha (Bum, J. «. A. A’., IWW. 
, 845 ). Hoemie has another 
heory (ibid., 1»09, p. ♦*«). 


His war 
with the 
Huns. 


A. D. 005. 

“iff- 

vardhana 

ace. 
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the throne in due course. He had hardly seated himself 
when news arrived which compelled him again to take the 
Held. 

War with A courier brought the distressing intelligence that king 

MUw*. Grahavarman Maukhari, husband of Rftjyasri, sister of.the 
princes, had been slain by the king of MfilwA,* who ctueiiy 
misused the princess, ‘ confining her like a brigand’s wife, 
with a pair of iron fetters kissing her feet’, at Kanauj. 
Rajya-vardhana, resolute to avenge his sister’s wrongs, 
started at once with a mobile force of 10,000 cavalry; 
leaving the elephants and heavy troops behind in his brother’s 
charge. The king of MSlwA was defeated with little effort, 
but the joy of victory was turned into sorrow by the receipt 
of intelligence that the victor had been treacherously slain 
by the vanquished king’s ally, SasSnka, king of Central 
Bengal,* who had inveigled Rfijya-vardhana by fair promises 
to a conference, and had assassinated him when off his 
guard. Harsha was further informed that his widowed 
sister had escaped from confinement, and fled to the Vin- 
dhyan forests for refuge ; but no certain news of her hiding- 
place could be obtained. 

A. D. 808. The murdered king was too young to leave a son capable 

^nha assuming the cares of government, and the nobles seem 
to have hesitated before offering the crown to his youthful 
brother. But the disorder and anarchy from which the 
country suffered during the interregnum forced the coun -1 
ciilors of state to come to a decision concerning the succes¬ 
sion. The ministers, acting on the advice of Bhandi, » 
slightly senior cousin, who had been educated with the 
young princes, ultimately resolved to invite Harsha to 

‘ Doubts have been expressed ’ Cauda (Biija); probably iden- 
as to the situation of the MftlwS tical with Kama-suvarpa (Hium 
(MSlava) referred to, which is quite Tsang). The capital is supposes 
uncertain. TtranSth (Schiefner, by Beveridge to have been st 
p. 251) mentions a ‘ MSIava in Pro- RangSmitI, 12 miies south ot 
vAga’. Grahavarman may or Murshidabad (J.-dJS.fl., Ixii, pt-‘ 
may not have been lord of Kanauj. (1893), pp. 81^28). ButMonm^ 
He was the son of Avantivarman, ban Chakravarti argues that mow 
mentioned in an inscription from probably it was Lakshmaijavsn 
the Shahabad District in South (LBkhnautiorGaur)<ibid.,vol.i'. 
Biliar (Fleet, Gupta Inner., p. 215). N.S. (1008), p. 281). 
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undertake the responsibilities of the royal oflice. For Bwne 
reuson, which is not apparent on the face of the story, he 
scnipled to express his consent, and it is said that he con¬ 
sulted a Buddhist oracle before accepting the invitation. 
Even when his reluctance, whether sincere or pretended, 
had been overcome by the favourable response of the oracle, 
he still sought to propitiate Nemesis by abstaining at first 
from the assumption of the kingly style, modestly designat¬ 
ing himself as Prince (Rdjapuira) Siladitya. 

These curious details indicate clearly that some unknown 
obstacle stood in the way of Harsha’s accession, and com- 
lulled him to rely for his title to the crown upon election by 
the nobles rather than upon his hereditary claims. The 
Chinese work entitled Fang-chih represents Harsha as 
‘administering the government in conjunction with his 
widowed sister ’, a statement which suggests that he at first 
considered himself to be Regent on behalf of his sister, or 
possibly, an infant child of his late brother.' There is 
reason to suppose that Harsha did not boldly stand forth 
Bs avowed king until a. D. 612, when he had been five and 
a half or six years on the throne, and that his formal corona¬ 
tion or consecration took place in that year. The era called 
after his name, of which the year I was a. d. 606-7, dated 
from the time of his accession in October, 606. * 

Whatever may have been the motives which influenced 
the nobles of ThanSsar in their hesitation to offer their 


allegiance to young Harsha, the advice of Bhandi was 
justified abundantly by the ability of his nominee, who 
quickly proved his right to rule. 

The immediate duties incumbent upon him obviously 
were the pursuit of his brother’s murderer, and the recovery 


' Wattera, i, 345. 

* Kielhom {Ind. Ant , xxvt, 82). 
Pwenty inscriptions dated in the 
harsha era are known {Ep. Ind., 
/ol. V, App. Nos. 628-47). When 
fliuen Tsang was with Harsha, in 
t. b. 048, the king's reign was 
eckoned os having luted for more 
han thirty years {Records, i, 218 ; 
lord of India for thirty years and 


re hije oj Ilium Tumg. p. J83). 
e (luinquennial amembly in the 
■ini of A. D. Ota WM the tixth 
d in the reign (Ile^. 7.«/e «/ 
KenTreng.p.lM)- The perioii 
Rve and a half yean (.lullen), or 
year, (Waticri), spent in the 
'liminary subjugation of the 
rth. is not ineliirled in this com- 


Kra of 
Harsha. 


Recovery 
of RAJ- 
yaifl. 
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of his widowed sister. The latter task, being the mort 
urgent, was undertaken in all haste, even at the cost o| 
permitting the assassin’s escape. The haste shown was none 
too great; for the princess, despairing of rescue, was on the 
point of burning herself alive with her attendants, when her 
brother, guided by aboriginal chiefs, succeeded in tracing 
her in the depths of the Vindhyan jungles. The details of 
the campaign against SasSnka have not been recorded, and 
it seems clear that he escaped with little loss. He is known 
to have been still in power as late as the year 619; but his 
kingdom probably became .subject to Harsha at a later 
date.* 

Harsha'a Harsha, having recovered his sister—a young lady of 
exceptional attainments, learned in the doctrines of the 
Sammitiya school of Buddhism—devoted his signal ability 
and energy to the prosecution of a methodical scheme of 
conquest, with the deliberate purpose of bringing all India 
‘ under one umbrella ’. He possessed at this stage of his 
career a force of 6,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry, and 50,00(1 
infantry. Apparently he discarded as useless the chariots 
which constituted, according to ancient tradition, the fourth 
arm of a regularly organized Indian host; although they 
were still used in some parts of the country.* 

Five With this mobile and formidable force Harsha overran 
Northern India; and, in the picturesque language of his 
contemporary the Chinese pilgrim, ‘ he went from east to 
west subduing all who were not obedient; the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhelmeted.’ By 
the end of five and a half years the conquest of the north¬ 
western regions, and probably also of a large portion of 
Bengal, was completed ; and his military resources were so 
increased that he was able to put in the field 60,000 wsr 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. He then reigned happil.'' 
for thirty-five years longer, and during that period devoted 

s Ganj&m copper-plate inscrip- India, Hiuen Tsang tells how the 
tion, dated o. e. 800, a. d. OlO-ZO general ot an Indian army rode »> 
(Up. /nd., vi, 148). Uluen Tsang a four-horsed chariot, prote^ 
refers to Saltoka as a recent king, by a body-guard (Beal, Recor"' 
and mentions no successor. 1. 82). 

■ In his general description of 
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Biost of his immense energy to the government of liis ex* 
tfnsivc dominions.^ His last recorded campaign, an attack 
0 the sturdy inhabitants of Ganjam, on the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, took place in a. d. 643. 

His long career of victory was broken by one failure, 
Pulakesin II, the greatest of the Chalukya dynasty, wliose 
aohievements will be noticed more fully in a later chapter, 
vied with Harsha in the extent of his conquests, and had 
raised himself to the rank of lord paramount of the South, 
as Ilarsha was of the North. The northern king, who 
could not willingly endure the existence of so powerful 
a rival, essayed to overthrow him, advancing in person to 
the attack, with ‘ troops from the five Indies - and the t>est 
ffoncrals from all countries *. But the effort failed. The 
king of the Deccan guarded the passes on the Narmada so 
effectually that Harsha was constrained to retire diseoinfitrd, 
find to accept that river as his frontier. This campaign 
may be dated about the year a. d. 620,^ 


‘ The pilgrim's statement that 
Itic king, after the subjugation of 
Northern India, complete in GI2, 
reignetl in peace fur thirty years 
ivithout raising a weapon^, must 
lot be interpreted literally, for as 
» matter of fact, the wars with 
'tilakcsin II and Valablii oenirrcil- 
The text is Ch'ui'snn-shih-nien- 
.finfi’ko-pu-ch'i. Here the word 
ditti is employed, as frequently, 
to denote “ don the im]>erial 
folic ”, that is ” to reign gently 
and happily ” ’ (Watters, i, JJW, 
Similar phrases are used ns 
commonplaecs in Sanskrit in* 
scrip! Ions, 

* ‘ The five Gaudas or “ five 
Imlics ”, viz, Svikrusvjita (the 
I’anjab), Kanyakuvja (Kanoja), 
fiiiuda (Bengal), Mitluld (l)ar- 
Wt&ngft), and I'tkala (Orissa) were 
formerly more allied to one another 
tluin they arc now. Wc find the 
^:nwlis to have been in close 
touch with the people of other 
pRfts of Aryuvarta. 

‘The old Bengali poems were 
known by the common name of 
1‘aiichali. This word shows that 


we owe at least Rcjiac forms of tJu* 
old Bengali nu trtrs to Faiu hiihi or 
Kanoja. 

‘ Svarasvala or t hv Panjab gave 
us its ( aka era. wbii h was a«lop!ed 
by the Beiigahs as it aits h> the 
|>co|>lc of <»lher parts of India. 

‘ The elviliziit ion of Bengal - the 
new learning, esia-ei.illv that of 
iogie, whieh mad<- th«- /<*/» of Nadia 
famous tlirough«mt Inch.i, tame 
fnmi Mllliila. when Magadha. its 
glorious davs ov<'r, had iTaseil to 
give light to Ka-sU rn India. 

‘ With Kalinga or < Irissa, Bengal 
in the vast was iiwpar.ddy asso¬ 
ciated. Our propInt (hailansa 
IVva counts num* Notaries among 
the l.'riya people than in Bengal it¬ 
self. So we find that t he Iin e (iaud-is. 
us the five inllucntial proMotrh of 
Arvavarlu were ealb d, had m the 
pa.st ages a greater t«njeh with one 
another, and eseh-itige.l thnr 
thoughts and i.b-.tls mor.- free y 
than now ’ (l)lmsh ( handra Sen. 
IlistorH of 

/.i/erufure, Cakntta I nis.. lHH). 

» Mu-twan-lin, the Chinese eney* 
clopacdht (Max Milllor. /"-/w, 


Defeat by 
Puiakj* 
iin II, 
Chalukya. 
A.u. 020. 


A a 
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Wnrwitb The war with Valabhl, which resulted in the complei 
Valabhl. pf Dhruvasena (Dhruvabhata) II, and the flight o 

that prince into the dominions of the RSja of BharocI 
(Broach), who relied probably on the powerful support o 
the Chalukya monarch, seems to have occurred later thai 
A.D. 638 and before Hiucn Tseng’s visit to Western In((ii 
in 641 or 642. Dhruvabhata, as already related, was com 
pelted to sue for peace, to accept the hand of the victor’! 
daughter, and to be content with the position of a feudatorr 
vassal. The same campaign may be presumed to havi 
involved the submission of the kingdoms or countries ol 
Anandapura, Ki-c'ha, or (?) Cutch, and Soratha, or Southern 
Kathiawar, all of which in a.d. 641 were stilt reckoned to 
be dependencies of Mo-la-p'o, or Western Malava, formerly 
subject to Valabhl.* 

Extent of In the latter years of his reign the sway of Harsha over 
Spire.* whole of the basin of the Ganges (including Nepal),’ 
from the Himalaya to the Narmada, besides Malwa, Gujarat, 
and Surashtra, was undisputed. Detailed administration ol 
course remained in the hands of the local Rajas, but even 
the king of distant Assam (Kamarupa) in the cast obcyeii 
the orders of the suzerain, whose son-in-law, the king of 
Valabhl in the extreme west, attended in the imperial train. 
His pro- For the control of his extensive empire, Harsha relied 
greases, personal supervision, exercised with untiring 

energy, rather than upon the services of a trained bureau¬ 
cracy. Except during the rainy season, when travelling 
with a huge camp was impracticable and opposed to Buddhist 
rule, he was incessantly on the move, punishing evil-docts, 
and rewarding the meritorious. Luxurious tents, such as 
were used by the Moghal emperors, and still form the 

p. 28T). Fleet’s date, 809 or 010, a. D. 606-48 i Louvain, 1006. 

Is impossible, Harsha being then ' Sylvain LCvi and Ettinghauseo 
enga^ in the subjugation of (pp. 47, 184) deny the conqun’ 
Northern India. of Nepal by Harsha and the uie 

r Grant of Uadda of BharOch of his era in that eountry; hut, 
(fnd. Ant., xiii, TO). The event is I think, without adequate reason, 
discussed by M. Kttinghausen in See fnd. Ainf., xiii, 421 y Kielhoni, 
pp. 47-9 of his Interesting mono- Lut of Northern inscriplioni, hf- 
graph, Httrsa Vardhana, empereur Ind,, vol. v, App. p. 75. 
et poite de Vlttde eeptenlrionale. 
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jovable habitations of high Anglo-Indian oincials, had not 
[hen been invented, and Harsha was obliged to be content 
nth a ‘ travelling palace ’ made of boughs and reeds, which 
ifas erected at each halting-place, and burnt at his depar- 
[urc.‘ He was aecustomed to move in great state, being 
iccompanied by several hundred drummers, who boat a note 
)ii golden drums for each step taken. No other king was 
illowed to use sueh ‘ music-pace drums 
lliucn Tsang, like his predecessor Fa-hien, more than two 
enturies earlier, was fav ourably impressed by the charaeter 
if the civil administration, which he considered to lx- 
ouiulcd on benign principles. The principal .source of 
fvenuc was the rent of the crown lands, amounting, in 
hcory at all events, to one-sixth of the prodiiee. The 
iffic ials were remunerated by grants of land ; compulsory 
ibour upon public works was paid for; taxes were light : 
he personal services exacted from the subject were mo<lerate 
1 amount; and liberal provision was made for c harily t o 
arious religious communities. 

Viofent crime was rare, but the roads and riser routes 
vidently were less safe than in Fa-hien s time, us lliueii 
'sang was stopped and robbed by brigands more Ilian once, 
mprisonment was now the ordinary penalty, and it was of 
the cruel Tibetan type; the prisoners, we arc told, are 
simply left to live or die, and arc not counted among men . 
flic other punishments were more sanguinary than in the 
(iupta period : mutilation of the nose, ears, hands, or feet 
being inflicted as the penalty of serious offences, ami even 
lor failure in filial piety ; but this penalty «as sometimes 
foinmutcd for banishment. Minor offences wire sisited 
"ith fines. Ordeals by water, lire, weighmeiit, or poison 
"•ere much esteemed ns cflicient instruments for the ascer- 
lainment of truth ; and are described with approsal by the 
fliinese pilgrim. 


' Bca!, Records, ii» 103; Wat- 
183. The kings of Burma 
jn the eighteenth century followed 
the same practice. A spacious and 
hy no means uncomfortable dwcl- 

A a 


Iff of the royal ordrr of an hitcc- 
rc was crectctl in a day (Symes, 
nlHUsy to Ava, i. ‘2h:I. (onstablc). 
» Beal. Life of Ihuen Inang. 
173. 
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Offlcial 

records. 


£duca> 
tion and 
litera¬ 
ture. 


OITicial records of public events were kept in every pn, 
vince by special officers, whose duty it was to register * gi*), 
and evil events, with calamities and fortunate occurrences' 
Such records were, no doubt, consulted by the writers o, 
the great historical inscriptions, but no specimen of tlint 
has survived. 

Kducation evidently was diffused widely, especially amon« 
the Brahmans and numerous Buddhist monks; and learn¬ 
ing was honoured by the government. King Harsha was 
not only a liberal patron of literary merit, but was hiinscK 
an accomplished calligraphist and an author of reputation. 
Besides a grammatical work, three extant Sanskrit plays 



Autochapii of King Harsua. 


and sundry compositions in verse are ascribed to his pen; 
and there is no reason for hesitating to believe that he hail 
at least a large share in their composition, for royal authors 
were not uneoininon in aneient India. One of these plays, 
the Nrigiiiiaiula, which has an edifying Buddhist legend for 
its subject, is considered to rank among the best works of 
the Indian theatre; and the other dramas, the Raliiavali.' 
or ‘ Neeklaec ’, and the Priijadarsilcn, or ‘ Gracious Lady'. 
although larking in originality, arc praised highly for tluir 
simplieity of both thought and expression.' 

BAna. The greatest ornament of the literary circle at Harslis's 
court was the Brahman Bana, author of the historical 
romance devoted to a jianegyrieal account of the deeds of 

' Tlic fucsiniilc of Ilarslm's For the plays sec Wilson, //isitii 
autoRrapli is fnmi the llaiisklicra Theatre ; .Sylvain Ldvi, Tht^ta 
inscription. Presiimnhly it was inilien ; amt Hoyd’s transtalio" 
engraved from a tracing of the of tlsc Sigdnantta. For rossl 
original. .Similar facsiniilc royal authors sec /mf. .dn/., xx, 

signatures frtspiciitiy occur in Kttingitausen discusses the literary 
Mysore iirscriptious S'. Praji, liistory of llarstia's reign in cliair 

Hep.t lail-lg, |Nira. lUI), JScc.). ter iii'of Ids work. 
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his patron, which is an amazingly clever, though irritating, 
performance ; executed in the worst possible taste, and yet 
containing passages of admirable and vivid description. The 
man who attributes to the commandcr-in-ehief, Skanda- 
|([upta, ‘ a nose as long ns his sovereign’s pedigree,’ may be 
fairly accused of having perpetrated the most grotesque 
simile in all literature. But the same man could do better, 
snd shows no lack of power when depicting the death- 
agony of the king. ‘ Helplessness had taken him in hand ; 
pain had made him its province, wasting its domain, lassi- 
:ude its lair. ... He was on the confines of doom, on the 
.erge of the last gasp, at the outset of the Great Undcr- 
aking, at the portal of the Long Sleep, on the tip of death’s 
■ongue : broken in utterance, unhinged in mind, tortured in 
)ody, waning in life, babbling in speech, ceaseless in sighs; 
aiiquished by yawning, swayed by suffering, in the bondage 
if wracking pains.’ Such writing, although not in perfect 
[ood taste, unmistakably bears the stamp of power.* 

One campaign had sated Asoka’s thirst for blood ; thirty- Hanha's 
even years of warfare, continuous for six years, and inter- 
nittent for the rest of the time, were needed by Hursha 
lefore he could be content to sheathe the sword. His last 
'ampaign was fought against the people of Ganjam (Kon- 
’dda) in a. d. 648, and then at last this king of many wars 
doffed his armour, and devoted himself for his few remaining 
years to the arts of peace and the practice of pie ty, as 
understood by an Indian despot. He obviously set himself 
to i mitate As ojm. so that the narrative of the doings in the 
latter years of Harsha’s reign rends like a c o|iy of the his tory 
of the great Maurya. 

At this period the king began to show marked favour to His de- 
thc quietist teachings of Buddhism, first in its HinaySna, 
and afterwards in its Mahayana form, lie led the life of 
a devotee, enforcing the Buddhist prohibitions against the 

I destruction of animal life with the utmost strictnc.ss and 

I 

‘ The translation of Bftna’s lished by the nuyulAsiiitic Society 
work by Dr. F. W. Thomas and in 18U7. is a triumph of skill. 

I the late Professor Cowell, pub* 
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BenevO' 
lent and 
religious 
institu* 
tions. 


State of 
religion. 


scant regard for the sanctity of human life. ‘ He sought 
we are told, ‘ to plant the tree of religious merit to such an 
extent that he forgot to sleep and eat ’; and forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing, or the use of flesh as food 
throughout the ‘ Five Indies ’ under pain of death without 
hope of pardon. 

Benevolent institutions on the Asokan model, for the 
benefit of travellers, the poor, and sick, were established 
throughout the empire. Rest-houses (dharmSld) were built 
in both the towns and rural parts, and provided with food 
and drink, physicians being stationed at them to supply 
medicines to the necessitous without stint. The king also 
imitated his prototype in the foundation of numerous 
religious establishments, devoted to the serviee of both the 
Hindu gods and the Buddhist ritual. In his closing years _ 
the latter received the chief share of the royal favour ; and 
numerous monasteries were erected, as well as several 
thousand stupas, each about 100 feet high, built along the 
banks of the sacred Ganges. These latter structures doubt¬ 
less were of a flimsy character, built chiefly of timber and 
bamboos, and so have left no trace ; but the mere multipli¬ 
cation of stupas, however perishable the materials might be, 
was always a work of merit. Although Buddhism was 
visibly waning in the days of Harsha and Hiuen Tsang, the 
monks of the order were still numerous, and the occupants 
of the monasteries enumerated by the pilgrim numbered » 
nearly two hundred thousand.' A monastic population of 
such magnitude offered abundant opportunities for the 
exercise of princely liberality. 

The picture of the state of religious belief and practice in 
India during the seventh century, as drawn by the con¬ 
temporary authors, is filled with curious and interesting 
details. The members of the royal family to which Harsha 
belonged freely acted on their individual preferences in the 
matter of religion. His remote ancestor, Pushyabhuti, is 
recorded to have entertained from boyhood an ardent 
devotion towards Siva, and to have turned away from all 
■ J.R.A.S., 1801, pp. 418-21. 
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other gods. Harshn’s father was equally devoted to the 
worship of the Sun, and daily offered to that luminary 
‘ a bunch of red lotuses set in a pure vessel of ruby, and 
tinged, like his own heart, with the same hue The elder 
brother and sister of Harsha were convinced Buddhists, 
while Harsha himself distributed his devotions among the 
three deities of the family, Siva, the Sun, and Buddha; * 
and erected costly temples for the serviee of all three. 
But, in his latter years, the Buddhist doctrines held the 
chief place in his affections; and the eloquence of the 
Chinese Master of the Law induced him to prefer the 
advanced teaching of the Mahayana sect to the more primi¬ 
tive Hinayana doctrine of the Sammitiya school with which 
he had been familiar previously. 

The religious eclecticism of the royal family was the 
reflection and result of the state of j)opular religion at the 
time. Buddhism, although it had certainly lost the dominant 
position in the Gangetic plain which it had once held, was 
still a powerful force, and largely influenced the public 
mind. The Jain system, which had never been very widely 
spread or aggressive in the North, while retaining its hold 
on certain localities, especially at VaisfUi and in Eastern 
Bengal, could not pretend to rival the general popularity of 
cither Buddhism or Puninic Hinduism. The last-named 
modification of the Hindu system was now firmly estab¬ 
lished, and the earlier Puranas were already revered as 
ancient and sacred writings. The bulk of the population in 
most provinces was then, as now, devoted to the service of 
the Puranic gods; each man and woman being, of course, 
free to select a particular deity, Siva, the Sun, Vishnu, or 
another, for special adoration according to personal pre¬ 
dilection. As a rule, the followers of the various religions 
lived peaceably together; and no doubt many people 
besides the king sought to make certain of some divine 
support by doing honour to all the principal objects of 
popular worship in turn. 

* It is, of course, not strictly of the seventh century is in ques- 
sccurate to describe Buddha as tion, the inaccuracy is littie more 
a deity ; but, when the Buddhism than formal. 
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But, while toleration and concord were the rule, exeep- 
tions occurred. The king of Central Bengal, Sasanka, who 
has been mentioned as the treacherous murderer of Harsha’s 
brother, and probably was a scion of the Gupta dynasty, 
was a worshipper of Siva, hating Buddhism, which he did 
his best to extirpate. He dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi 
tree at Bodh Gaya, on which, according to legend, Asoka 
had lavished inordinate devotion; broke the stone marked 
with the footprints of Buddha at Pataliputra; destroyed 
the convents, and scattered the monks, carrying his persecu¬ 
tions to the foot of the Nepalese hills. These events, which 
arc amply attested by the evidence of Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited the localities thirty or forty years later, must have 
happened about a.d. 600 . The Bodhi tree was replanted 
after a short time by Purna-varman, the local Raja of 
Magadha, who is described as being the last descendant of 
Asoka, and as such was sjiccially bound to honour the object 
venerated by his great ancestor. 

The details given by Hiuen Tsang and his biographer 
prove that at times bitter animosity marked the relations of 
the two great sections of the Buddhist church with one 
another ; and that equal ill-feeling was evoked in the breasts 
of Purunic Hindus, when they beheld the royal favours 
lavished upon their Buddhist rivals. It is clear, therefore, 
that general statements concerning the perfect religious 
toleration enjoyed in ancient India can be accepted only . 
with a certain amount of reservation. OITicial persecutions 
and popular ebullitions of sectarian rancour undoubtedly 
occurred from time to time, although they were not frequent. 

Harsha himself sometimes offended against the principle 
of perfect religious toleration and equality. Like Akbar, 
and many other Indian sovereigns, he was fond of listening 
to the expositions of rival doctors, and heard with pleasure 
the arguments adduced by the learned Chinese traveller 
in favour of the Mahayana form of Buddhism, with the 
doctrines of which he docs not seem to have been familiar. 

An interesting illustration of the comparative freedom of 
ancient Hindu society from the trammels of the system of 
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female seclusion favoured by the Muhammadans, is afforded 
by the fact that his widowed sister sat by the king's side 
to hear the lecture by the Master of the Law, and frankly 
expressed the delight which she received fronj the discourse. 
One Chinese authority even asserts that Harsha adminis¬ 
tered the government in conjunction with her, as already 
noted.* 

The king was determined that his favourite slmuid not be 
defeated in controversy; and when opponents were invited 
to dispute the propositions of the Chinese scholar, the terms 
of the contest were not quite fair. Ilarslia, having heard 
a report that Hiuen Tsang's life was in danger at the hands 
of his theological rivals, issued a proclamation concluding 
with the announcement that 

‘ if any one should touch or hurt the Master of the Law, 
he shall be forthwith executed ; and whoever speaks against 
him, his tongue shall be cut out; but all those who desire to 
profit by his instructions, relying on my goodwill, need not 
fear this manifesto’. 


The pilgrim’s biographer naively adils that 

‘from this time the followers of error withdrew and dis¬ 
appeared, so that when eighteen days had passed, there had 
been no one to enter on the discussion 


Fang~chih (Watters, i, 

• Beal, Life of Iliuen Tsianfi, 
p. 180. In the second edition, 
legend related by Taranuth 
(Schiefner, p. 128) concerning 
a certain king named Sr! Ilnrsha, 
was erroneously applied to Ilarslia 
Kunuiij. The historian states 
that Sri Ilarslia cntiee<l 12,000 
followers of outlandish religions to 
ai^mble in a wooden building, 
where he burnt them all alive with 
their books, and so reduced the 
religion of the Persians and 6ukas 
to very narrow limits for nearly 
a «ntury. This atrocity is said 
w have taken place near Muit&n. 
Turunath adds that Sri Ilarsha. 
in order to atone for his sins, built 
four great monasteries severally 
situated in Maru (Marwar), Ma- 
lava, Mewur, Pitiiva, and Chita- 


vara, in each of wliieh 1,000 monks 
were maintained. I cannot iden¬ 
tify Pituvtt or Chitavara, nor can 
1 determine the date ; but it is 
clear that $rl Harsha must have 
been a ehief in Itajputanu, prob¬ 
ably of Marwur, the llrat country 
name<l. The sixth century s<‘em's 
to lie indicated as the time, liar- 
sha was iK^rn in Mdrwur, and ruled 
all the kingdoms of the west (ibid., 
p. 120). ICttinghnuseii (Haria 
Vardhuuay p. 84), «lio also 
orroiieotisly idcntilled the 6rl 
Harsha of'.MArwur with Hurshu of 
Kanauj, <‘ites Ceylonese versions 
of the story of the burning. I have 
not vet found a Itilja Harslui in 
the Uajputuiia lists, but there was 
a town called Ilarsliapuru in 
Mewar (f«d. Ant.y 1910, p. 187). 
which may have l>een named after 
the hero of Tarunath’s story. 


Harsha’s 

proclama¬ 

tion. 
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Aiscmbly King Harsha was so delighted with the discourse of Hiuen 
na^*' Tsang, whom he had met while in camp in Bengal, that he 
resolved to hold a special assembly at Kanauj, then his 
capital, for the purpose of giving the utmost publicity to 
the Master’s teaching. The king marched along the southern 
bank of the Ganges, attended by an enormous multitude; 
his ally Kumara, King of Kamarupa, with a large but less 
numerous following, keeping pace with him on the opposite 
bank. Advancing slowly in this way, Harsha, Kumara, and 
the attendant host reached Kanauj in the course of ninety 
days, and there encamped, in February or March, a.d. 643.* 
The sovereign was received by Kumara, the Raja of Kiima- 
rupa, who had accompanied him on the march, the Raja of 
Valabhi in Western India, who was connected with him by 
marriage, and eighteen other tributary r5jas; as well as 
by four thousand learned Buddhist monks, including a 
thousand from the Nalanda monastery in Bihar, and some 
three thousand .lains and orthodox Brahmaits. 

Cere- The centre of attraction was a great monastery and shrine 
monies. erected upon the bank of the Ganges, where 

a golden image of Buddha, equal to the king in stature, 
was kept in a tower, 100 feet high. A similar but smaller 
image, 8 feet in height, was carried daily in solemn pro¬ 
cession, escorted by the twenty rajas and a train of three 
hundred elephants. The canopy was borne by Harsha in 
person, attired as the god Sakra, while his ally, Raja Kumara, 
the most important of the princes in attendance, was clad 
as the god Brahma, and had the honour of waving a white 
fly-whisk. The sovereign, as he moved along, scattered on 
every side pearls, golden flowers, and other precious sub¬ 
stances, in honour of the ‘ Three Jewels ’—Buddha, the 
Religion, and the Order; and, having with his own hands 
washed the image at the altar prepared for the purpose, 
bore it on his shoulder to the western tower, and there 
offered to it thousands of silken robes, embroidered with 
gems. Dinner was succeeded by a public disputation of 
the one-sided kind already described ; and in the evening 

■ ‘ It was now the second month of springtime ’(Beal, Records, 1,218). 
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the monarch returned to his ‘ travelling palace a mile 
distant. 

These ceremonies, which lasted for many days, were ter¬ 
minated by startling incidents. The temporary monastery, 
which had been erected at vast cost, suddenly took lire, and 
was in great part destroyed ; but when the king intervened 
in person, the flames were stayed, and pious hearts recog¬ 
nized a miracle. 

llarsha, attended by his princely train, had ascended the 
great stupa to survey the scene, and was coming down the 
steps, when a fanatic, armed with a dagger, rushed u])on 
him and attempted to stab him. The assassin, having been 
captured instantly, was closely interrogated by the king in 
person, and confessed that he had been instigated to commit 
the crime by certain ‘ heretics ’, who resented the excessive 
royal favour shown to the Buddhists. Five hundred Brah¬ 
mans of note were then arrested, and being ‘ straitly ques¬ 
tioned ’, were induced to confess that, in order to gratify 
their jealousy, they had fired the tower by means of burning 
arrows, and had hoped to slay the king during the resulting 
confusion. This confession, no doubt extorted by torture, 
probably was wholly false; but, whether true or not, it 
was accepted, and on the strength of it the alleged prin¬ 
cipals in the plot were executed, and some live hundred 
Brahmans were sent into exile. 

After the close of the proceedings at Kanauj, Harsha 
invited his Chinese guest to accompany him to Prayuga 
(AllShabad), at the confluence of the Canges and Jumna, to 
witness another imposing ceremonial. The Master of the 
I.aw, although anxious to start on his toilsome homeward 
journey, could not refuse the invitation, and aeeompanicd 
his royal host to the scene of the intended display, llarsha 
explained that it had been his practice for thirty yeps post, 
in accordance with the custom of his ancestors, to hold 
a great quinquennial assembly on the sands where the rivers 
meet, and there to distribute his accumulated treasures to the 
poor and needy, as well as to the religious of all denomina¬ 
tions. The present occasion (a. d. 043) was the sixth of 


Attempt 

on 

Harslia's 

life. 


A. D. 043. 
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the series, which evidently had not been begun until Harsha 
had consolidated his power in the north. 

Proceed- The assembly was attended by all the vassal kings and 
a vast concourse of humbler folk estimated to number half 
a million, including poor, orphans, and destitute persons, 
besides specially invited Brahmans and ascetics of every sect 
from all parts of Northern India. The proceedings lasted 
for seventy-five days, terminating apparently about the end 
of April, and were opened by an imposing procession of all 
the rajas with their retinues. The religious services were 
of the curiously eclectic kind characteristic of the times. 
On the first day, an image of Buddha was set up in one of 
the temporary thatched buildings upon the sands, and vast 
quantities of costly clothing and other articles of value were 
distributed. On the seeond and third days respectively the 
images of the Sun and Siva were similarly honoured, but the 
accompanying distribution in each case was only half the 
amount of that consecrated to Buddha. The fourth day was 
devoted to the bestowal of gifts on ten thousand selected 
religious persons of the Buddhist order, who each received 
one hundred gold coins, a pearl, and a cotton garment, 
besides choice food, drink, flowers, and perfumes. During 
the next following twenty days, the great multitude of 
Brahmans were the recipients of the royal bounty. They 
were succeeded by the people whom the Chinese author calls 
‘ heretics ’, that is to say, Jains and members of sundry 
sects, who received gifts for the space of ten days. A like 
period was allotted for the bestowal of alms upon mendicants 
from distant regions ; and a month was occupied in the dis¬ 
tribution of charitable aid to poor, orphaned, and destitute 
persons. 

Extent of ‘ By this time the accumulation of five years was exhausted. 

gift*. Except the horses, dephants, and military accoutrements, 
which were necessary for maintaining order and protecting 
the royal estate, nothing remained. Besides these the king 
freely gave away his gems and goods, his clothing and neck¬ 
laces, ear-rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel and bright 
head-jewel, all these ho freely gave without stint. All being 
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( given away, he begged from his sister [Rajyasri] an ordinary 
second-hand garment, and having put it on, he paid worship 
to the “ Buddhas of the ten regions ”, and rejoiced that 
his treasure had been bestowed in the field of religious merit.’ 

The strange assembly, which in general appearance must Depar- 
have much resembled the crowded fair stjll held annually 
on the same ground, then broke up; and, after a further Tsang. 
detention of ten days, Iliuen Tsang was permitted to depart. 

The king and KumSra Raja offered him abundance of gold 
pieces and other preeious things, none of which would he 
accept save a fur-lined cape, the gift of Kumara. But 
although the Master of the Law uniformly declined gifts 
intended to serve his personal use, he did not disdain to 
accept money for the necessary c.xpcnses of his arduous 
^ journey overland to China. These were provided on a liberal 
sealc by the grant of three thousand gold and ten thousand 
silver pieces carried on an elephant. A raja named Udhita 
was placed in command of a mounted escort, and charged to 
conduct the pilgrim in safety to the frontier. In the course 
of about six months of leisurely progress intcrruiitcd by 
frequent halts, the raja completed his task, and brought his 
sovereign’s guest in safety to Jalandhar in the cast of the 
Panjab, where Iliuen Tsang stayed for a month. He then 
started with a fresh escort, and, penetrating with diiricully 
the defiles of the Salt Range, crossed the Indus, and ulti- 
'• mately reached his home in distant China by the route over 
the Pamirs and through Khotan, in the spring of a.d. 615.* 

The pilgrim did not come home empty-handed. Notwith- His 
sUnding los.ses on more than one occasion, due to accident ‘*®“**'- 
or robbery, he succeeded in bringing safely a hundred and 
fifty particles of Buddha’s bodily relics ; sundry images of 
the Teacher in gold, silver, and sandal-wood ; and no less 
than 657 distinct volumes of manuscripts, carried upon 
twenty horses. The rest of his life was mainly devoted to 
the work of translation, and he had completed the Chinese 

„ ' ’Yuan-chuang returned to (Watters, i, 11). .See map and 
China, and arrivccrut Ch'ung-an in itinerary apjiended to voi. ii of 
the lieginning of 015, tlic nine- Watters’s work, 
tcentii year of fang T'ai Tsung ’ 
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versions of seventy-four separate works when he brought 
his literary labours to a close in the year a.d. 661. He 
lived in peace and honour for three years longer, and then 
calmly passed away, leaving behind him a reputation for 
learning and piety surpassing that of any other Buddhist 
doctor. 

The pages of Hiuen Tsang and his biographer give the 
latest information about King Harsha, who died either at 
the end of 646 or the beginning of 647, not long after his 
distinguished guest’s departure. 

During his lifetime he maintained diplomatic intercourse 
with the Chinese empire. A Brahman envoy, whom he had 
sent to the emperor of China in 641, returned in a.d. 648, 
accompanied by a Chinese mission bearing a reply to Harsha’s 
dispatch. The mission remained for a considerable time in 
India, and did not go back to China until a.d. 645. The 
next year, Wang-hiuen-tsc, who had been the second in com¬ 
mand of the earlier embassy, was sent by his sovereign as 
head of a new Indian mission, with an escort of thirty horse¬ 
men. Early in a.d. 647, or possibly at the close of 646, 
King Harsha died, leaving no heir, and the withdrawal of 
his strong arm plunged the country into disorder, wliich 
was aggravated by famine. 

Arjuna, or Arunfisva, a minister of the late king, usurped 
the throne, and took the field with ‘ barbarian ’ troops 
against the Chinese mission. The members of the escort 
were massacred, or taken prisoners, and the property of the 
mission, including the articles presented by Indian kings, 
was plundered; but the envoys, Wang-hiuen-tse and his 
colleague, were fortunate enough to escape into Nepal by 
night. 

The reigning king of Tibet, the famous Srong-tsan Gampo, 
who was married to a Chinese princess, succoured the fugi¬ 
tives, and supplied them with a force of twelve hundred 
pieked soldiers supported by a Nepalese contingent of seven 
thousand horsemen, Nepal at that time being subject to 
Tibet. With this small army Wang-hiuen-tse descended 
into the plains, and, after a three days’ siege, succeeded in 
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storming the chief city of Tirhflt. Three thousand of the 
garrison were beheaded, and ten thousand persons were 
drowned in the neighbouring river, perhaps the BOgmatl. 
(?) Arjuna fled, and having collected a fresh force, offered 
battle. He was again disastrously defeated and taken 
prisoner. The victor promptly beheaded a thousand 
prisoners, and in a later action captured the entire royal 
family, took twelve thousand prisoners, and obtained more 
than thirty thousand head of horses and cattle. Five 
hundred and eighty walled towns made their submission 
during the course of the campaign, and Kumar.a, the king of 
Eastern India, who had attended Harsha’s assemblies a few 
years earlier, sent in abundant supplies of cattle and accoutre¬ 
ments for the victorious army. Wang-hiiicn-tsc brought the 
usurper as a prisoner to China, and was promoted for his 
services. Afterwards, in a.d. 650, when the emperor Tai 
Tsung died and his mausoleum was erected, the approach to 
the building was adorned by statues, which included the 
elligics of the Tibetan king, Srong-tsan Gampo, and of the 
usurper, (?) Arjuna. Tirhut apparently remained subject 
for some time to Tibet, which was then a powerful state, 
strong enough to defy the Chinese empire. Thus ended this 
strange episode, which, although known to antiquaries for 
many years, has hitherto escaped the notice of the historians 
of India. 


Wang-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adven- Third 
turcs, being sent by imperial order in A. D. 657 to offer robes wang-^ 
at the Buddhist holy places, lie entered India through hiuen-Uc. 
Nepal, by the Lhasa road, which was then open and used by 
many Buddhist pilgrims; and, after piiying his respects at 
Vaisali, Bodh-Gaya, and other sacred sjmts, returned home 
through Kapisa, or Northern Afghanistan, by the Hindu 
Kush and Pamir route.* 


_ ' The story of VVang-hiuen-t'se in the C'iitiicsc text as Na-fh-ti 
IS fuily related, in Syiv'ain Wvi's O-io-na-shuen. which may repre- 
articie, * Lcs Missions dc Wang* sent either Arjuna or AruoAsva. 
Hiuen-T’sc dans I’Inde ^ (J. As., Lt.-Coi.Wuddeii’s valuable articie 
IhOO), which has been transiated ‘ Tibetan Invasion of India in 
in fnd. Ant., 1011, pp. m seqq. A. D. 047 and its Results’(.Is. Qu. 
The name of the usurper appears Rev,, Jan., 1911), emphasizes the 
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Kashmir The observations of Hiuen Tsang throw eonsiderable light 
seventh upon the political arrangements of India in the regions 
century, beyond the limits of Harsha’s empire during the seventh 
century. In the north, Kashmir had become the predomi¬ 
nant |>ower, and had reduced the kingdoms of Taxila and the 
Salt Range (Simhapura), as well as the minor principalities 
of the lower hills,* to the rank of dependencies. 

The The greater part of the Panjab between the Indus and the 

lanj&l). rivers was comprised in the kingdom called Tsch-kia, 

or Cheh-ka, by the pilgrim, the capital of which was an 
unnamed city situated close to Sakala (Sialkot), where the 
tyrant Mihiragula had held his court. The province of 
Multan, where the Sun-god was held in s|>ccial honour, and 
a country called Po-fa-to, probably Jamfi, to the north-cast 
of Multan, were dependencies of this kingdom. 

Sind. Sind was remarkable for being under the government of 
a Buddhist king belonging to the Sudra caste, and for the 
large number of Buddhist monks which the country sup- 
|wrted, estimated at ten thousand. But the i|uality was not 
in proiJortion to the (piantity ; most of the ten thousand 
being denounced as idle fellows given over to self-indulgence 
and debauchery. The Indus delta, to which the pilgrim 
gives the name of ’0-ticn-p’o-chi-lo, was a province of the 
kingdom of Sind.® 

AlSr, Ihc From other sources of information we learn that the 
capital, jfingdoni of Sind, of which Baluchistan was a dependency, 
in those days was rich and powerful, far more populous and 
fertile than it is now. It occupied the whole valley of the 
Indus from the neighbourhood of the Salt Range to the sea, 
and was separated from India proper by the ‘ lost river', 
the Hakra or Wahindah, the Sin-tu of Hiuen Tsang. The 
capital, to which the pilgrim gives the name of P i-shan-p’o- 

truc position of Tibet at that time, p’o-chi-lo arc not known with any 
and corrects the date of Harsha's approach to certainty. See map. 
death. Many atUpa9 and other Buddhist 

* UraSA, or HazAra ; ParnStaa, remains in Sind, hitherto oyer- 
or Punach ; Rftiapuri, or Rujauri, looked, arc now coming to light 
the ancient AhnisAra. (/I. A’. W,I., Prog, ttrp., 1009-10, 

' The pro)>cr Indian equivalents p* 40). 
of Tseh-kia, Po«fa*to, and ’Odicn- 
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pu-Io, was Aror or Al6r, on the west bank of the Hakra, 
a large fortified city, the ruins of which are still traceable 
3 miles to the south-east of Rohri (ROrhi) in the Sukkur 
(Sakhar) District, N. lat. 27° 89', E. long. 68° 59'. Accord¬ 
ing to a romantic legend, the ruin of the city was effected, 
about A. D. 800, by a merchant named Saif-ul-Muluk, who 
diverted the waters of the river in order to save a beautiful 
I girl from the clutches of a licentious rilja. 

I The Buddhist king of the Sudra caste mentioned by the Kinn of 
pilgrim must be Sihras Rai, son of Dlwaji, who was sueeceded 
by his son .Sahas!. During the reign of Sihras Rfii, the cver- 
victorious Arabs, then in the first flush of enthusiasm, entered 
.Makran (Baluchistan), and were met by Sihras Rai, who was 
defeated and slain. Makran was permanently occupied by 
the invaders late in a.d. ett, and about two years later, 

Sahasi, who eontinued to oppose the foreign enemy, shared 
his father’s fate. The sceptre then passed into the hands of 
a Brahman minister named Chach, who ruled for about forty 
years. Sind was invaded by the Arabs in a.d. 710-11 
(a. II. 92), under the command of Muhammad, the son of 
Kasim, who defeated and killed Dahir, the son of Chach, in 
.fune, A.rf 712. From that date the ancient Hindu kingdom 
was extinguished, and the province pa.ssed permanently into 
.Muslim hands.* 

The kings of Ujjain and other kingdoms in Central India, Central 
which must have been more or less subject to Ilarsha's *'’‘'**' 
control, belonged to the Brahman caste. The Ujjain 
country supported a dense population, comprising few 
Buddhists. Most of the monasteries were in ruins, and only 
three or four, occupied by some three hundred monks, were 
in use. The early decay of Buddhism in this region, which 
Was sanctified by the traditions of Asoka. and included the 
magnificent buildings at Sanchi, is a curious fact, at present 
unexplained. 

' Raverty, Nola on Afghani- more accurate than those of Elliot, 

Sion, pp, 566-70,668 j J. A, S- B., which contain many errors. The 
PP- ! name which Eliiot (p. 405) reads 

n “ ‘ Kanauj ’ really is Kinnauj, a 

p. 405. Raverty’s statements are dependency of Multan. 

B b 
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Bhfiskara-varman, or Kumfira Rfija, the King of Kima- 
rOpa, or Assam, who played such a prominent part in 
Harsha’s ceremonials, also was described as being by caste 
a Brahman, and without faith in Buddha; although well 
disposed towards learned men of all religions. He was so 
far subject to the sovereign of Northern India, that he could 
not afford to disobey Harsha’s commands.* 

Kalinga, the conquest of which had cost Asoka such bitter 
remorse nine hundred years eariier, was depopulated, and 
mostly covered with jungle. The pilgrim observes in pic¬ 
turesque language that * in old days the kingdom of Kalinga 
had a very dense population. Their shoulders rubbed one 
with the other, and the axles of their chariot wheels grided 
together, and when they raised their arm-sleeves a perfect 
tent was formed ’. Legend sought to explain the change by 
the curse of an angry saint. 

Hiuen Tsang’s account of Kashmir, Nepfil, and the king¬ 
doms of the South and West will be noticed in due course in 
subsequent chapters. 

Harsha’s death loosened the bonds which restrained the 
dismptive forces always ready to operate in India, and 
allowed them to produce their natural result, a medley of 
petty states, with ever-varying boundaries, and engaged 
in unceasing internecine war. Such was India when first 
disclosed to European observation in the fourth century b.c., 
and such it always has been, except during the comparatively 
brief periods in which a vigorous central government has 
compelled the mutually repellent molecules of the body 
politic to check their gyrations and submit to the grasp of 
a superior controlling force. 

The visitation of the Hun invasions had caused such 
suffering that the wholesome despotism of Harsha was 
recognized as a necessary remedy. When he died, the 


’ An undated copperplate in- SaiSnka, but when SaSftnka died 
acription of Bh&skara-varman has later than 619, his kingdom passed 
been described in ind. Ant., 1014, into the hands of Harsha. BhSs- 

E . 25, and edited with facsimiles karavarman may have obtained 
y Radha Govinda Basak in Ep. Karoa-suvarna in Bengal, whence 
Ind., xii, 65-70. He believes that the copperplate was isau^, after 
at first BhSskara was in terror of the defeat of the usurper. 
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rounds inflicted by the fierce foreign savages had long been 
lealed, while the freedom of the country from external 
attack relieved men’s minds from feeling the necessity for 
a deliverer; and so India instantly reverted to her normal 
condition of anarchical autonomy. 

Excepting the purely local incursions of the Arabs in Sind Freedom 
and GujarAt during the eighth century, interior India was 
exempt from serious foreign aggression for nearly five aggres- 
hundred years, from the defeat of Mihiragula in a. d. 528 for"flve 
until the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and was left free to work out her 
destiny in her own fashion. 

In political institutions no evolution took place. No Polity, 
sovereign arose endowed with commanding abilities and 
capable of welding together the jarring members of the body religion, 
politic, as Chandragupta Maurya, Asoka, and in a lesser 
degree the Gupta kings and Harsha of Kanauj had done. 

The nearest approach to the position of universal lord of 
Northern India was made by Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj 
(c. A. D. 810-90), but unluckily we know next to nothing 
about his character or administration. Even the heavy 
pressure of Muslim invasion failed to protluce effective 
cohesion of the numberless Hindu States, which, one by 
one, fell an easy prey to fierce hordes of Arabs, Turks, and 
Afghans, bound together by stern fanaticism. Literature, 
although actively cultivated and liberally patronized at many 
local courts, sank far below the level attained by KalidAsa. 

In mathematics, astronomy, or any other branch of science, 
little or no advance was made. Religion suffered a grave 
loss by the gradual extinction of Buddhism, which, in virtue 
of imperceptible changes, became merged in various Hindu 
sects. Only in Magadha and the neighbouring countries the 
religion of Gautama, under new forms, preserved a vigorous 
jxistence for four centuries (c. a.d. 780-1198), sustained 
by the support of DharmapAla and his successors of the 
Pala dynasty. 

The art of sculpture, devoted in most places to the service Fine art. 
)f the Hindu gods, and in the Pala dominions to that of 
Bb2 
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modified Buddhism, wns developed in diverse styles by many 
schools of artists. The aesthetic value of that abundant 
mediaeval sculpture is the subject of keen controversy, 
admirers seeing in it the highest achievement of Hindu, 
genius, while other critics are repelled by its lack of restraint 
and its tendency to lapse into ugly grotesqueness. The 
paintings of mediaeval times, unfortunately, have dis¬ 
appeared utterly, so that it is impossible to judge whether 
pictorial skill advanced or declined. The art of coinage 
certainly decayed so decisively that not even one mediaeval 
coin deserves notice for its aesthetic merits. 

But architecture was practised on a magnificent scale. 
Although most of the innumerable buildings erected were 
destroyed during the centuries of Muhammadan rule, even 
the small fraction surviving is enough to prove that the 
Hindu architects were able to plan with grandeur and to 
execute with a lavishness of detail which compels admira¬ 
tion while inviting hostile criticism by its excess of cloyin'; 
ornament. 

The three following chapters, which attempt to give an 
outline of the salient features in the bewildering annals of 
Indian petty states when left to their own devices for several 
centuries, may perhaps serve to give the reader a notion of 
what India always has been when released from the control 
of a supreme authority, and what she would be again, if tlif 
hand of the benevolent power which now safeguards her 
boundaries should be withdrawn. 
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EVENT. 

600 Iliuen l^ng, Chinese pilgrim, born. 
c. dOO Persecution of Buddhism by SoMAku. 

005 R&jya*vai^hantt, R&ja uf Than^ur, ace. 

000 Harsha^vardhana, Raja of Thanasur, acr. 

006-13 Conauest of Northern India by llarshu. 

608 i Puiakedin II Chalukya, acc. 

609 i Puiake^in II Chalukya, crowned. 

Oct. 012 ; Ilaisha crowned ; his era established, as from 606. 

615 Kubja Vishnu-vardhana (V'islmiimsjd<lhi), vk'eroy of Vengl. 
018 Kao-tsu, hist T’ang emperor of China, acc. 

019-20 Ganjam inscription of Sa^anka. 

c. 620 Defeat of Ilursha by Puiakesin II C'halukva. 

022 Muhammadan era of the Hijra or ' tlight . 

027 T'ai Tsung, emperor of China, acc, 

628-9 Banskhcra inscription uf ilursha. 

629 Iliuen 'Dsang begun his travels. 

029 Accession of Sroiig-tsan>Gainpo, king of Tibet. 

030-1 Madhuban inscription uf llarsha. 
c. 035 Conquest of Vulabhl by Ilursha. 

030 I Nestorian Christianity introduced into China by Alopen. 

641 ! Ilursha sent embassy to China ; king Srong-tsan'Guinpo of 
I Tibet nmrried Chinese pritu'css Wcn-cheng ; > Sassunian 
I king Yezdegird defeated by the Arabs at Naliavcnd ; 
I Arab conquest of Kgvpt. 

642 : Death of Puluke^in II Chalukya. 

043 ' llarsha’s expedition to Cunjuin : bis minting with Iliuen 

{ Tsung ; Chinese mission of la-I-piao and \Vang*liiuen> 
I t'se; llursha'sassemblics at Kanauj and Pray&gu ; Iliuen 
Tsung started on return journey. 

045 ' Arrival of Iliuen Tsang in China. 

046 Dispatch of second mission of \Vang*kiucn't'sc. 

647 I Death of Harsha. 

047-8 Usurpation of (7) Arjuna and his defeat by Chinese, Nepa* 
lose, andTil^tans; publication of Iliuen Ts;uig*s Travels. 
640 ; Death of T'ai Tsung, emperor uf China ; Kuo'tsung, acc. 

657 ; Third mission of Wung-hiuen't'se. 

C<Jl-5 j Greatest extension of Chinese dominions. 

604 ! Death of Hiuen Tsang. 

670 ; Defeat of Ciiinese by Tibetans. 

671 I*tsing, Chinese pilgrim, l)cgan his travels. 

077-85 1-tsing resided at N&landa. 

691 I-tsing composed his Hecord. 

695 1-tsing returned to China. 

c. 098 Death of Srong-tsan-Gampo, king of Tibet. 

* Date of marriage according to Waddell and Surat Chandra D&s. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL KINGDOMS OF THE NORTH 
From a.d. 647 to 1200 

I 

Relations with Chirm and Tibet 

Chinese The tenacity of the Chinese government in holding on 

influenee most distant possessions of the empire has been 

from*ler* cxempliflcd in recent times by the recovery of Kushgaria 

of India. Rod Yunnan from Muhammadan powers, and of Kuijn 

from the Russians. The history of the seventh and eighth 

centuries offers many illustrations of the same characteristic, 

and exhibits China as making the most determined efforts 

to exercise influence in, and assert suzerainty over, the 

countries on the northern frontier of India, 

A. D. S02- In the first half of the sixth century the power of China 

F^'htha- *“ * Western countries ’ had vanished, and the Ephtha- 

lite lites, or White Huns, ruled a vast empire, which inchuleil 

empire. Kfishgaria—the ‘ Four Garrisons ’ of Chinese writers— 

Kashmir,' and Gandhara, the region near Peshawar. 

A. D. SOS. About the year 565 (‘ between 568 and 567 ’) the Ephtha- 

Kmpirc of dominion passed into the hands of the Western Turks 
Western ^ 

Turks, and Persians; but the grasp of the latter power on the 
provinces south of the Oxus soon relaxed, and the Turks 
became the heirs of the Ephthalites in the whole of their 
territory as’ far as the Indus. Accordingly, in a.d. 630, 
when Hiuen Tsang was on his way to India, his safety was 
assured by passports granted by Tong-shc-hu, the * Kazan 
or supreme chief of the Western Turks, which guaranteed 
him protection as far as Kapisa.^ 

■ Ki-pin, which term was ' Ki-pin, which ordinarily mewi 
UBuatly understood to mean Kash- Kapila, the country to the north 
mir by Chinese writers of the sixth of the Kabul river, for Chinese 
century, in the time of the Wei writers of the seventh century, in 
dynasty (Chavannes, Song Yun, the time of the T’ang dynasty, 
p. 37). 
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In the same year the pilgrim’s powerful protector was 
tssassinated, and the Cliinese, under the guidance of the 
!mperor Tai-tsung, the second prince of the Tang dynasty, 
nflicted upon the Northern or Eastern Turks a defeat so 
lecisive that the vanquished became slaves to the Chinese 
for fifty years. 

When relieved from fear of the Northern Turks, the 
Chinese were able to turn their arms against the western 
tribes, and in the years 640-8 succeeded in occupying 
Turfta, Kara-shahr, and Kuchfi, thus securing the northern 
road of communication between the East and West. 

At this time Tibet was under the rule of the famous king, 
Srong-tsan-Gampo (ace. a. d. 629), who founded Lhfisa in 
A. D. 639, introduced Buddhism into his country, and, with 
the help of Indian scholars, devised the Tibetan alphabet.' 
While still very young he married Bhrikuti, a daughter of the 
king of Nepftl, and two years later, in a.d. 641, he succeeded 
with much difficulty in winning by his victories the hand of 
the princess Wen-cheng, daughter of the Chinese em|)cror, 
T'ai-tsung. Both these ladies being zealous Buddhists, con¬ 
verted their young husband, and so determined the whole 
course of Tibetan history. The Church has not been slow to 
recognize the merit of its patrons. The king has been deified 
as an incarnation of Buddha, Avalokitesvara, the Saviour, 
while his Nepalese consort is revered as the ‘ Green Tara ’ 
and the Chinese princess as the ‘ White Tara ’. The Chinese 
marriage secured the maintenance of friendly relations 
between Tibet and China during the life of Srong-tsan- 
Gampo, which ended, according to most authorities, in or 
about A.D. 698, but may possibly have come to a close 
several years earlier. In consequence, the Chinese envoys, 
in the years 648-5, when on their way to the court of Harsha, 
were able to pass through Tibet and its dependency Nepfil 
as allied countries, and both those kingdoms willingly sent 

' The Tibetan alphabet really Liltralure from E. TutkttUm, 
» that of Khotan, learned by Clarendon rress, 1910, p. xvii). 
Thon-mi Sambhota in Kashmir According to tradition, Khotan 
from a learned Brahman of Kho- came under Tibetan rule in the 
ton (Kp. /nd., xi, 260; Hoemie, seventh century. 
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troops to rescue Wang-Hiuen-tse from the troubles into 
which he fell after Harsha’s dcath.^ 

The work of subduing the Turks, begun by the emperor 
Tai-tsung, was continued by his successor Kao-tsung 
(649-88), and, by the year 659, China was nominally mistress 
of the entire territory of the Western Turks, which was then 
formally annexed. In 661-5 China enjoyed unparalleled 
prestige, and had reached a height of glory never again 
attained. Kapisa (Ki-pin) was a province of the empire, 
and the imperial retinue included ambassadors from Udyana, 
or the Suwat valley, and from all the countries extending 
from Persia to Korea. 

But this magnificent extension of the empire did not last 
long. A terrible defeat inflicted by the Tibetans in 670 
deprived China of Kusligaria, or the ‘ Four Garrisons 
which remained in the hands of the victors until a. d. 692, 
when the province was recovered by the Chinese. 

Between 682 and 691 the Northern Turks had regained 
a good deal of the power which had been shattered by the 
defeat of 680, and even exercised a certain amount of control 
over the western tribes. But internal dissension was at all 
times the bane of the Central Asian nations, and the Chinese 
well knew how to take advantage of the national failing. 
They intervened in the tribal quarrels, with the support of 
the Uigurs and Karluks, with such effect that in 744 the 
Uigurs established themselves on the Orkhon in the eastern 
part of the Turkish territory ; while, on the west, the Karluks 
gradually occupied the country of the Ten Tribes, and took 


* Sarat Chundra Das 
vol. i. pt. i (1881), pp. 217-22); 
Waddell, The Buddhism oj Tibet, 
or (1895), pp. 20-4. The 

dates of the Tibetan historians for 
the birth of Srong-tsan Gampo 
runac from a. d. 000 to 017, but 
t he latter date seems to be correct, 
and is accepted by M. L. dc Mil- 
lou4. That autlior states that 
Sroi)|{'tsafi Gampo married both 
the Nepalese and Chinese priii- 
ecKses tietween a.d. 628 and 031. 
Waddell and Sarat Chandra Dfts 
agree on the date 641 (L. dc Mil- 


lou^, Bod-Youl ou Tibet, Paris, 
1906, pp. 139, 104-6). The 
Chinese pretend that they de¬ 
feated the Tibetans, but the 
emperor would never have given 
the princess in marriage to a 
defeated enemy. Chinese authors 
habitually represent defeats os 
victories. 

There is a good sketch of 
Tibetan history by Sir R. Temple 
in Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 38-41, 47, 
being part of an article * Outlines 
of Indo-Chinese History', which 
is important. 
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possession of Tokmak and Talas, the former residences of the 
Turkish chiefs, to the west of Lake Issyk-kul. 

Between 065 and 715 the government of China was unable 
to interfere effectually in the affairs of the countries between 
the Jaxartes (Syr DaryA) and the Indus ; the southern route 
to the west through Kashgaria having been closed by the 
Tibetans, and the roads over the Hindu Kush blocked by 
the conquests of Kotaiba, the Arab general, who was busily 
engaged in spreading the religion of the Pro])het throughout 
Central Asia. 

The accession of the emperor Iliueu-tsung, in 713, marks 
a revival of Chinese activity; and determined efforts were 
made by means of both diplomacy and arms to keep open the 
Pamir passes, and to check the ambition of the Arabs and 
Tibetans, who sometimes combined. In 719, Samarkand 
and other kingdoms invoked the aid of China against the 
armies of Islam ; while the Arab leaders sought to obtain the 
co-operation of the minor states on the Indian borderland. 
The chiefs of Udyana (Suwat), Khottal (west of liadakshan), 
and Chitral, having refused to listen to Muslim blandishments, 
were rewarded by the emperor of China with letters patent 
conferring on each the title of king ; and a similar honour was 
bestowed upon the rulers of Yasin (Little Po-lu), Zabulistan 
(Ghazni), Kapisa, and Kashmir. China made every effort to 
organize these frontier kingdoms, so as to form an effective 
Imrricr against both Arabs and Tibetans, (ihandrapida, king 
of Kashmir, received investiture as king from the emperor 
in 720, and his brother Muktripida-l>alituditya was similarly 
honoured in 733. 
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A few years later—in 741 and 747—Chinese inlluenee 
had been so far extended that the emperor granted titles 
to the king of Tabaristan, south of the Caspian. In the 
latter year a Chinese army crossed the Pamirs, in spite of all 
dillicultics, and reduced the king of Yasin to subjection. 

But, as in the seventh century, so in the eighth, the a. d. 7Sl. 
Chinese dominion over the western countries was short-lived, chtn^^ 
and was shattered by a disastrous defeat inllieted in 751 on hy^Arabs 
the Chinese general Sien-ehi by the Arabs, who were aided by Kurluka. 
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the Karluk tribes. Indireetly this disaster had an important 
consequenee for European eivilization. The art of making 
paper, up to that time a monopoly of remote China, was 
introdueed into Samarkand by Chinese prisoners, and so 
beeame known to Europe, with results familiar to all.* 
Buddh- During the long reign of Thi-(or Khri-)srong-de-tsBn 
Tibet. 748-789) * the development of Buddhism in Tibet was 

eneouraged with a zeal whieh did not shrink from persecution 
of the adherents of the rival indigenous Bon (or Pon) religion. 
The Indian sages, Santa-rakshita and Padma-sambhava, were 
invited to court, and with their aid a system of clerical 
government was instituted, which survives to this day as 
Lamaism. The work of Thi-srong-de-tsan was continued 
and carried further by King Ralpachan (a.d. 816-88), but 
his successor, Langdarma, hated Buddhism, and did his best 
to extirpate it. A Lama avenged the wrongs of his co¬ 
religionists by assassinating the king, A. d. 842. During the 
eleventh century (a.d. 1018 and 1038), Buddhist missionaries 
from Magadha securely re-established Buddhism as the 
ofticial and predominant religion of Tibet.^ 

Contact In the reign of Ralpachan a severe struggle with China 
^*na. place, which was terminated by a peace recorded (822) 

in bilingual inscriptions at Lhasa. In subsequent ages 
Tibetan relations with the Chinese empire varied much from 
time to time, but whatever they might be, they did not 
concern India. The final attainment of supremacy by China 
over Tibet was deferred until 1751. Since that date the 

■ The foregoing account of the ' The dates in the text are 
rclatioiu of China with the states those given by Sarat Chandra Dfts 
on the northern frontier of India and Waddell {Encycl. BrU,t 11th 
is chiefly derived from the learned cd.). M. dc Millou^ (pp. 165,166) 
and valuable work by Professor gives 740-86. 

Cbavannes, Document sur lea ^ Sarat Chandra D58 
Toidriue {Turca) Occidentaux^ St. vol. 1, part i (1881), pp. 224-38); 
P^tersbourg, 1903. For the geo* Waddell, The BwUihiam of Tibet* 
graphy, see the map in that work, or Lamaism* p. 24 ; Levi, Le 
or Stanford's map appended to N^pal* II, 177,178. The dates in 
vol. ii of Watters, On Yuan the text are those of L^vi. M. dc 
Chioang. Sir M. A. Stein also Millou6 differs widely, assigning 
treats of the relations of China the reign of Langdarma to the 
with the frontier countries of years 899-002 {op. cit.* pp. 170, 
India in the early chapters of 171). 

Ancient Khotan, 1907. 
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Chinese government has always endeavoured to keep 
Europeans out of Tibet, and has generally succeeded in 
doing so. Tibetan affairs, consequently, long remained 
completely apart from Indian history. Contact between the 
politics of India and those of China had ceased in the eighth 
century,* owing to the growth of Tibetan power at that 
time. It was not renewed until the conquest of Upper 
Burma in 1885, which made the Indian and Chinese empires 
conterminous. In these latter days, Tibet, which had been 
a dependency of China in greater or less degree for several 
centuries, has again come within the purview of the Indian 
government, and its affairs have been the subject of Anglo- 
Chinese diplomacy.^ 

II 

Nepal 

The kingdom of Nepal, as at present constituted, is a con¬ 
siderable self-governed state extending from Sikkim on the 
east to Kumaon on the west, for a distance of about 500 
miles along the northern frontier of Tirhut, Oudh, and the 
Agra Province. Except for a narrow strip of lowlands 
known as the Tarai, the whole country is a maze of moun¬ 
tains and valleys. Strictly speaking, the name Nepal should 
be restricted, and was confined in ancient times to the 
enclosed valley, about 20 miles in length by 15 in breadth, 
within which KAthmandu, the capital, and many other 
towns and villages are situated. The policy of the existing 
government rigorously excludes Europeans from almost 
every part of the state except that valley, and consequently 
very little is known about the rest. 

The earliest definite historical information concerning 
Nepal, meaning the valley, is the statement in Samudra- 
gupta’s great AIIAhabad inscription of the fourth century 

' * Vers 760, la perte du pays dc I.ama to acml us assistance in the 
Ko-Iong sCpare definitivement les Great War of 1014 ’ (A lliatoHcal 
Chilian de rindc’(Istvi.Le.Vi'pal, Geography of the Brituh Depen- 
ii, 175), dencies, vol. vii, India, pt. ii, by 

■ ‘The stranm story of our P. E. Itoberts, Clarendon Press, 
dealings with Tibet and its ruler 1020, p. 575). 
ends with the olfer of the Dalai 
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after Christ, that, like Kuinarupa or Assam, it was an 
autonomous frontier state, paying tribute and yielding 
obedience to the paramount Gupta power. The tribute 
probably was little more than nominal and the obedience 
intermittent. At the present day the Nepalese Government, 
although practically independent, sends presents or tribute 
to the Emperor of China, and recognizes in a vague way the 
suzerainty of that potentate, while receiving a British 
Resident and subordinating its foreign policy to the direction 
of the Government of India. 

Local tradition affirms that long before the time of 
Samudragupta, in the days of Asoka, in the third century 
B.C., the valley was under his control, and this tradition is 
confirmed by the existence at the town of Piitan of monu¬ 
ments attributed to him and his daughter, ami by inscrip¬ 
tions which prove that the lowlands at the foot of the hills 
were an integral part of his empire.* The distance from 
Pdtaliputra to the valley of Nepiil not being great, it is 
probable that that territory formed part of the home 
provinces and was administered directly from the Maurya 
capital. 

It is impossible to say exactly what happened between the 
time of Asoka and that of Samudragupta. The local annals, 
which exist in abundance, do not bear strict criticism, and 
give little information of value. The ruling dynasty during 
the sixth and the early part of the seventh century was 
a Lichchhavi family, but its exact connexion with the 
Lichchhavis of Vaisali is not ascertainable. The Ncpfdesc 
Lichchhavis are described by Hiuen Tsang as being eminent 
scholars and believing Buddhists, ranking as Kshatriyas.^ 

During the seventh century Nepal occupied the position of 
a buffer state between Tibet on the north, then a great power 
in Asia, and the empire of llarsha of Kanauj on the south. 
King Amsuvarman, founder of the Thukuri dynasty, who 
died about a.d. 6P2, was in close touch with Tibet by reason 

' Putan, 3 miles south of Khat- time before 1768, the date of the 
mandQ, and llhatgaon, 9 miles Gurkha conquest of Nepal, 
east of it, were each the capital of * Watters, ii, 84. Probuiily the 
a st'parate principality for u long pilgrim did not visit Nepal. 
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of his daughter’s marriage to Srong-tsan-Gampo, the mon¬ 
arch of that eountry, who was strong enough to compel the 
emperor of China to give him the princess Wen-cheng as 
second consort in 641.* After llarslia’s death Tibetan and 
Nepalese troops acted together in support of Wang-hiuen- 
tse, the Chinese envoy, and against tlic usurjwr of Harsha's 
throne (ante, p. 368). It is also certain tliat at the beginning 
of the eighth century Nepal was still dependent on Tibet, 
and continued in that position until a. d. 703, when it, 
together with Tirhut, shook oft dependence on Tibet. The 
Tibetan king was killed in the course of the war.'* The 
reason for the introduction of a new Nepfdesc era dating 
from October, a.d. 879, is not known. Chinese relations 
with Nepal and India had eonie to an end soon after 
the middle of the eighth century. In recent times wars 
between China and Nepal have resulted in a eoinplimcntary 
recognition by the smaller state of the suzerainty of the 
greater. 

The confused and bloodstained story of the various petty 
dynasties which ruled in Nepal up to a.o. 1768 possesses no 
general interest. In that year the Gurkhas conquered the 
country, and established the dynasty which now rules 
Nepal through the agency of powerful ministers who have 
taken over all the substantial functions of sovereignty, 
reducing the nominal mouarchs to a position of absolute 
insignificance. 

Buddhism, in its early pure form, was introduced into the 
valley by Asoka, whose daughter is believed to have erected 
sacred edifices near the capital, which are still pointed out. 
Little or nothing is known concerning the religious history 
of the country for many hundred years afterwards. In the 
seventh century the prevailing religion ap 2 >cars to have been 
a much moelified Tantric variety of the ‘ Great Vehicle ’ 
Buddhist doctrine, allied so closely to the orthodox Hindu 
cult of Siva as to be distinguishable from it with dilTiculty. 

* Between A.0.628 and 031, ac- Nepaul, Bhutan, and Sikkim', in 
cording to M. dc Milloud lop. dt., J. ManchesUr Oriental Soe„ 1911, 
P- 164). pp. 120-52. 

’ See E. II. Parker, ‘ China, 
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In the course of ages the corruption of the church increased, 
and Nep&I now presents the strange spectacle of so-called 
monasteries swarming with the families of married ‘ monks ’ 
engaged in all sorts of secular occupations.* The spon¬ 
taneous progress of the decay of Buddhism, which had been 
operating in Ncp2l for centuries, has been much hastened 
by the action of the Gurkha Government, to which Buddhist 
rites are obnoxious ; and there is good reason to believe that 
in the course of a few generations Nepalese Buddhism will 
be almost extinct. 

De^of The total disappearance of the Buddhist worship from 

ism in' India, the land of its birth, has been the subject of much 

India. discussion and some misconception. Until lately the 
assumption commonly was made that Buddhism had been 
extinguished by a storm of Brahman persecution. That is 
not the true explanation. Occasional active persecutions by 
Hindu kings, like Sasanka, which no doubt occurred, though 
rarely, formed a factor of minor importance in the movement 
which slowly restored India to the Brahmanical fold. The 
furious massacres perpetrated in many places by Musalman 
invaders were more efficacious than orthodox Hindu persecu¬ 
tions, and had a great deal to do with the disappearance of 
Buddhism in several provinces. But the main cause was the 
gradual, almost insensible, assimilation of Buddhism to 
Hinduism, which attained to such a point that often it is 
nearly impossible to draw a line between the mythology and 
images of the Buddhists and those of the Hindus. This 
process of assimilation is going on now before our eyes in 
Nepal, and the ehief interest which that country offers to 
some students is the opportunity presented by it for watching 
the manner in which the octopus of Hinduism is slowly 
strangling its Buddhist victim. The automatic compression 
of the dying eult by its elastic rival is aided by the action of 
the Government, which throws its influence and favour on 

■ Married monks are allowed by and Eastern India (N. N. Vasu, 
certain Tibetan sects (de Milioue, Modern Buddhism and its Fol- 
p. 176), and used to be recognized towers in Orissa, Calcutta, 1911, 
by the VajeayAna sect in Bengal pp. 4, 18, 17). 
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the side of the Hindus, while abstaining from violent persecu¬ 
tion of the Buddhists.* 


Ill 

Kdmanipa or Assam 

The ancient kingdom of Kumarupa, although roughly Kxtent of 
equivalent to Assam, generally occupied an area larger than 
that of the moilcrn province, and e.xtciuled westward to the 
Karatoya river,* thus including the Kfich Bihar State and the 
Rangpur District. The earliest notice of the kingdom which 
is of any use for the purposes of the historian is the state¬ 
ment in Samudraguida’s inscription on the Allahabad pillar, 
recorded about a. d. 860 or 370, that Kamariipa was then 
one of the frontier states outside the limits of the Gupta 
empire, but paying tribute and owing a certain amount of 
obedience to the paramount power.* 

The next glimpse of this remote region is afforded by the Hiuen 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. When he was staying for the 
second time at the Nfdanda monastery, early in A. D. 648, 
he was compelled, much against his will, to pay a visit to the 
king of Kamarupa, who insisted on making the acquaintance 
of the renowned scholar, and would not take a refusal. 

After a short stay at the capital of Kamarupa, Harsha 
Siladitya, the Kanauj sovereign, .sent a message commanding 
that Hiuen Tsang should be sent to him. The king replied 
that Harsha might take his head if he coulil, but should 
not get his Chinese visitor. However, when Harsha sent 
a peremptory order to the effect that he would trouble the 
king to send back his head by the messenger, that potentate, 

' Most Ixwks concerning NcpAI and more fully by E. H. Walsh, 
are superseded to a large extent * The Coinage of Nepal 
by Sylvain L^vi^s comprehensive 1908, p|>. 600-760), with seven 
treatise entitled Le AV/iaf, t. i and plates. Oldfield’s Sketchei from 
it, 1005 ; t. Hi, 1008. Wright’s A'lpdl is a good descriptive work. 

History of Kepdl (Cambridge, * Mr. Bloehnmnn spells the 
1877) gives a translation of one name as Karataya ; others write 
rei^nsionofthctru^itional annals. Karatftya, which seems to be 
The coinage is described in Caiat. correct. 

Coins /. M., vol. i, pp. 280-93, * J. H. A. 6%. 1800, p. 870. 
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on second thoughts, deemed it advisable to comply with the 
request of his suzerain, and hastened to meet Harsha, 
bringing the pilgrim with him. 

This king was named Bhaskaravarman, and was also 
known as Kumara. He belonged to a very ancient dynasty, 
which claimed to have existed for a thousand generations. 
Hiuen Tsang describes him as being a Brahman by caste, 
but the form of his name indicates that he considered 
himself to be a Kshatriya or Rajput, and it would seem 
that the pilgrim really meant that Bhaskaravarman was 
a Brahmanical Hindu in religion. He may have been 
a ' Brahmakshatri ’, as the Sena kings were in later times. 
Buddhism was scarcely known in his country, which did not 
contain a single monastery.* 

Practically nothing more is on record concerning the 
political hi.story of KamarOpa for several centuries. The 
kingdom was included in the dominions of some of the Pala 
kings of Bengal, and Kiimarapala, a member of that dynasty, 
in the twelfth century appointed his minister Vaidyadeva as 
ruler of the province with royal powers.* 

Early in the thirteenth century, about A. D. 1228, the 
invasions of the Shan tribe named Ahom began. Gradually 
the Ahom chiefs made themselves masters of the country, 
and established a dynasty which lasted until the British 
occupation in 1825.* The dynastic history of Kamarupa, 
being only of local interest, need not be considered further. 

The claims which the province can fairly make on the 
respectful attention of the outer world rest on other grounds. 
It is a gate through which successive hordes of immigrants 
from the great hive of the Mongolian race in Western China 
have poured into the plains of India, and many of the 
resident tribes still are almost pure Mongolians. The religion 
of such tribes is of more than local concern, because it sup¬ 
plies the clue to the strange Tantric developments of both 
Buddhism and Hinduism which are so characteristic of 

■ Beal, i, 215-17 ; ii, 1S5-8 ; * Catal. Coin! I. M., vol. i, p. 

Watters, i, 349 ; ii, 105-7 ; Life of 294 ; J. Allan, ‘ The Coinage of 
lliuen Tsianf, p. 172. Assam ' (\um. Ckron., 1909, pp. 

• Ep. lrtd„ ii, 855. 300-31, with three plates). 
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ntdiaeval and modern Bengal. The temple of Kfimikhya 
lear Gauhftti is one of the most sacred shrines of the Sikta 
flindus, the worshippers of the female forms of deity, while 
' the whole country is renowned in Hindu legend as a land 
of magic and witchcraft. The old tribal beliefs are being 
abandoned gradually in favour of extreme, or even fanatical, 
Hindu orthodoxy, and the history of Assam offers many 
examples of the process by which Brahman priests have 
established their influence over non-Aryan chiefs step by 
step, and drawn them within the roomy fold of Hinduism. 
All the various methods of conversion and absorption 
enumerated by Sir Alfred Lyall and Sir H. Risley have been 
adopted from time to time.* 

Another good claim to notice is based upon the fact that 
Assam is one of the few Indian provinces the inhabitants of 
which successfully beat back the flowing tide of Muham¬ 
madan conquest, and maintained their independence in spite 
of repeated attempts to subvert it. The only Musalnian 
invasion of KSmarQpa which comes within the limits of the 
period treated in this volume is the exiiedition rashly under¬ 
taken in A.D. 1204-S (a.ji. 601) by the son of Bakhtyir, 
Muhammad, the conqueror of Bengal and Bih&r. He 
advanced northwards along the bank of the Karatoya river, 
which then formed the western frontier of KiimarQpa, and 
succeeded in penetrating into the mountains to the north of 
Darjeeling, but being unable to obtain any secure foothold, 
was obliged to retreat. His retirement was disastrous. The 
people of KimarQpa having broken down the great stone 
bridge of many arches, which was the only means by which 
he could cross the river in safety, nearly all his men were 
drowned. The leader of the expedition managed to swim 
across with about a hundred horsemen, and then fell ill from 
distress at his failure. Next year, a. d. 1205-6 (a. h. 602), 
he was assassinated.* Subsequent Muhammadan incursions 


' Galt, Uitlory of A$$am, Cal- 
eutlu, 1006; Sr Alfred I.vall, 
Studia, First .Series, ch. v : 
Kisley, Census of India, 1901, 
“'port. pt. 1, pp. 510-21, 581. 
Raverty, trensl. ftdialfdt-i- 


A'dsirf, pp. 500-73; J.A.S.B,, 
vol. xlv, pt. I (1870), pp. 3S0-S : 
Blochmann, ibid., vol. xllv, pt. i 
(1875), pp. 270-85. 1 accept 

Raverty's chronology. 
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were equally unsuccessful. The Muslim historian, who 
accompanied IBr Jumla on his invasion of the country in 
1662, expresses in striking phrases the horror with which 
the country and its people were regarded by strangers.' 
The kingdom retained its autonomy until 1816, when the 
Burmese appeared and occupied the country until 1824, 
They were expelled by British troops, and early in 1826 
Assam beeame a province of the Indian empire. 

IV 

Kaahniir 

A detailed account of the history of Kashmir would fill 
a volume: in this place a brief notice of some of the leading 
passages will suffice. The valley had been included in the 
Maurya empire in the time of Asoka, and again in tho 
Kushan dominion in the days of Kanishka and Huvishkn. 
Harsha, although not strong enough to annex Kashmir, was 
yet able to compel the king to surrender a cherished relic, 
an alleged tooth of Buddha, which was carried off to Kanauj. 
The authentic chronicles of the kingdom begin writh the 
Karkota dynasty, which was founded by Durlabhavardhana 
during Harsha’s lifetime. Hiuen Tsang spent two years in 
Kashmir, from about May 681 to April 688, and was received 
with distinguished honour by the unnamed reigning king, 
presumably Durlabhavardhana. That prince and his son 
Durlabhaka are credited with long reigns. 

The latter was succeeded by his three sons in order; the 
eldest of whom, ChandrSpida, received investiture as king 
from the Emperor of China in 720; by whom the third 
son Mukt&pida, also known as LalitSditya, was similarly 
honoured in 788. This prince, who is said to have reigned 
for thirty-six years, extended the power of Kashmir far 
beyond its normal mountain limits, and about the year 740 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon Yasovarman, king of 
Kanauj.' He also vanquished the Tibetans, Bh&tias, and 

> SeeJaduiuthSarkar, ‘ Assam 179-9S), 
and the Ahoms in a. d. 1600' ■ Between 788 and 747 (Uvi 

(J, B. <8 0. Bes. Soc., vol. i, pp. and Chavannes, ‘ Itindraire a'Ou- 
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[the Turks on the Indus. His memory has been perpetuated 
[|)y the famous Mflrtftnda temple of the Sun, built by him, 
and still existing. The acts of this king, and all that he did, 
with something more, arc set forth at large in Kalhana’s 
chronicle. 

JaySpIda, or Vinayiditya, the grandson of Muktilpida, is JayipUai 
credited with even more adventures than those ascribed to 
his grandfather. Probably it is true that he defeated and eighth 
dethroned the king of Kanauj, apparently Vajrfiyudha. But 
the romantic tale of his visit incognito to the capital of 
Paundravardhana in Bengal, the modern Ilajshfihi District, 
then the seat of government of a king named Jayanta, 
unknown to sober history, seems to be purely imaginary. 

The legend of his expedition against a king of Nepal, with 
the strange name Aramudi, of his capture and imprisonment 
in a stone castle, and of his marvellous escape, equally 
belongs to the domain of romance. The details of the acts 
of cruelty and oppression, due to avarice, which disgraced 
the later years of his reign, read like matters of fact, and 
unhappily are quite in accordance with the low moral 
standard of most of the rulers of Kashmir. The chronicler 
closes his narrative with the following quaint comment: 

Such was for thirty-one years the reign of this famous 
king, who could not restrain his will. Princes and Ashes, 
when their thirst is excited by riches and impure water 
respectively, leave their place and follow evil ways, with such 
result that they are brought into the strong net of death—^the 
former by changes which fate dictates, and the latter by 
troops of Ashermen.’ 

The substantial existence of Jayapida is testified by the 
mrvival of multitudes of exceedingly barbarous coins 
inscribed with his title Vinayilditya.^ 

The reign of Avantivarman, in the latter part of the ninth *. n. 8S5- 
:entury, was notable for his enlightened patronage of litera- Avsntl- 
ture, and for the beneAcent schemes of drainage and varman. 

IS. p. 858). See pp. 785-98). 

: History of the * Stein, transl. ROjatar,, Bk. iv ; 
and of King Catal, Coins /. M., vol. i, pp. 288, 

B. A. B., 1908, 269. 
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irrigation carried oiit by Suyya, his minister of public 
works.* 

A. D. 888- The next king, Sankaravarman, distinguished himself in 
iMkare- eWefly remembered as the author of an ingenious 

vArman. .system of fiseal oppression, and the plunderer of temple 
treasures. The details of his exactions are worth reading 
ns proving the capacity for unlimited and ruthless extortion 
of an Oriental despot without a conscience.* 

End of During his reign the last of the Turki Shilhiya kings, the 
SliAbiya descendants of Kanishka, was overthrown by the Brahman 
dynasty. I.nilliya. The Turk! Shuhiyu kings had ruled in Kabul until 
the capture of that city by the Arab general Yakub-i-LJis 
in A.D. 870 (a. H. 250).* After that date the capital was 
shifted to Ohind, on the Indus. The dynasty founded by 
Laliiya, known as that of the Hindu Shahiyas, lasted until 
A.D. 1021, when it was extirjmted by the Muhammadans.' 
Famine Id In the reign of the child-king PSrtha and his father 
IS. ‘ Pangu, the regent, an awful famine occurred in the year 
A. D. 917-18, thus described by the Brahman historian of 
a Hindu government:— 

‘ One could scarcely sec the water in the Vitastft (Jihlamj, 
entirely covered as the river was with corpses soaked and 
swollen by the water in which they had long been lying. 
The land became densely covered with bones in all directions, 
until it was like one great burial-ground, causing terror to 
all beings. The king’s ministers and the Tantrins (Praetorian 
guards) became wealthy, as they amassed riches by selling 
stores of rice at high prices. The king would take that 
person ns mini.stcr who raised the sums due on the Tantrins’ 
bills, by selling the subjects in .such a condition. As one 
might look from his hot bath-room uixsn all the people 
outside distressed by the wind and rain of a downpour in the 
forest, thus for a long time the wretched Pangu, keeping in 
his palace, praised his own comfort while he saw the people 
in misery.’ * 

This gruesome picture may give cause for reflection to 
some critics of modern methods of famine relief. 

■ Stein, Irantl, Sajatat., Bk. v, * Stein, ZutGetdtkhUdett^attt^ 
vv. 2-120. DOR Kabul (Stuttgart, 1898). 

> Ibid., 128-227. ‘ Stein, (ranal. JUjatat., Bk. v. 

• Raveity, Xotei on Afghanis- w. 271-7. 

Ian, pp. 63, 04. 
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PArtha chastised his people with whips, but his son Unmaiu- 
UiiniatWvanti, ‘who was worse than wicked,’ chastised 
them with scorpions. ‘ With difficulty’, sighs the chronicler, »■ 

‘ I get my song to proceed, since from fear of touching the 
evil of this king’s story it keeps back like a frightened marc.’ 

Parricide was one of his many crimes. The details of his 
brutalities are too disgusting for quotation. Ha]>pily his 
reign was short, and he died the victim of a painful disease 
ill A. D. 989.* 

During the latter half of the tenth century, power was *• n. OiO- 
in the hands of an unscrupulous queen, named DiddA, the q^^'„ 
granddaughter of a Shahiya king, who, lirst as a queen- ItWda. 
consort, then as regent, and ultimately as sovereign for 
twenty-three years, misgoverned the unhappy state for lialf 
a eentuiy. 

In the reign of her nephew, Sangrunm, the kingdom a. u. 
suffered an attack from Mahmud of Ghazni; and, although 
its troops were defeated by the invader, preserved its inde- 
pcndcncc, which was protected by the inaccessibility of the 
mountain barriers. 

During the second half of the eleventh century, Kashmir, .\. n. 
which has been generally unfortunate in its rulers, endured 
unspeakable miseries at the hands of the tyrants Kalasa a. d. 
and Harsha. The latter, who was evidently insane, imitated no?.' 
Sankaravarman in the practice of plundering temples, and 
rightly came to a miserable end. Few countries ean rival 
the long Kashmir list of kings and queens who gloried in 
shameless lust, fiendish cruelty, and pitiless misrule. 

A local Muhammadan dynasty obtained power in 1889, a. o. 
and the religion of Islam gradually spread in the valley Mutmin- 
during the fourteenth century ; but the natural defences of 
the kingdom effectually guarded it against the ambition of dynniily. 
the sovereigns of India, until Akbar conquered it in 1587, 
and incorporated it in the Moghal empire.* 

• * H't/atar., Bk, v, tory will be found in the text and 

"t commentary of Slein'a translation 

run details of Kashmir his- of the Rijatamnginl. 
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The kingdoms of Kanauj (Pahchdla), the Punjab, Ajmer, 
Delhi, and Gwalior; Muhammadan conquest of Hin. 
dustan. 

Before proceeding to discuss the history of the kingdom of 
Kanauj, it will be well to give some account of the famous 
capital city, which is now represented by a petty Muham¬ 
madan country town (N. lat. 27° 8', E. long. 79° 56') in the 
Farrukhabad District of the United Provinces. Kanauj was 
of high antiquity. It is mentioned in several passages of the 
Mahabhdraia, and alluded to by Patanjali in the sccomi 
century n.c. as a well-known place. It has been so com¬ 
pletely destroyed that nothing beyond rubbish heaps remains 
to testify to the former existence of its gorgeous temples, 
monasteries, and palaces. Commentators usually take it for 
granted that Kanauj is mentioned twice, under the variant 
names of Kaiiagora and Kanogiza,* in Ptolemy’s Geograpkn. 
written about a.d. 140, but there is little reason to warrant 
the belief. The first certain mention of the city with an; 
descriptive details is in the Travels of the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-hicn, who visited Kanauj about a.d. 405, during thr 
reign of Chandra-gupta II, Vikraraaditya. His remark that 
the city possessed only two Buddhist monasteries of the 
Ilinayana school and one stupa suggests that it was not. of 
much importance at the beginning of the fifth century.’ 
Probably it grew under the patronage of the Gupta kings 
but the grc.at development of the city clearly was due to its 
selection by Harsha for his capital. When Hiuen Tsans 
stayed there, in 680 and 648, a marked change had oceurred 
since Fa-hien’s time. ^The later pilgrim, instead of two 
monasteries, found upwards of a hundred such institutions 
crowded by more than 10,000 brethren of both the great 
schools. Hinduism flourished as well as Buddhism, and 
could show more than two hundred temples, with thousands 

> Bk. vii, eh. 1, sec. 52 ; ch. 2, .4n(., xiif, 352, 380. 

SCO. 22 ; traiutl. McCriiidlc, Jnd, * Traveh, cli. xviii. 
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of worshippers. The city, which was strongly fortified, then 
extended along the east bank of the Ganges for about 4 miles, 
and was adorned with lovely gardens and clear tanks. 

The inhabitants were well-to-do, including some families 
of great wealth ; they dressed in silk, and were skilled in 
learning and the arts.* 

Although Kanauj had been captured several times by Captured 
hostile armies during the ninth and tenth centuries, it 
recovered quickly from its wounds, and when MahmQd 
I appeared before its walls, at the end of a. u. 1018, was still 
i a great and stately city, defended by seven distinct forts or 
fortifications and reputed to contain 10,000 temples. The 
Sultan destroyed the temples, but seems to have spared the 
city. The removal of the capital of Pnnchiila to Bari must 
liave greatly reduced the population and importance of 
Kanauj, although it revived to some extent under the rule of 
the Gaharwtr Rsjas in the twelfth century. The subjugation 
of R4ja Jaichand’s territory, including the city, in a. d. 1194 
(a.h. 590), by ShihSb-ud-din, reduced it to insignificance for 
ever. Its final destruction was the work of Sher Shah, who 
built a new town close by, called Sher Sur, to commemorate 
his victory over Humayun in 1540. The Muhammadan 
historian who chronicles the event observes that he could not 
lind any satisfactory reason for the destruction of the old 
city, and that the act was very unpopular.* 

Kanauj, although it twice attained the dignity of being the Kingdom 
capital of Northern India, for the first time under llarsha in 
the seventh century, and for the second time under Mihira 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
was primarily the capital of the kingdom of Panchala. 

According to the story told in the MahSbhSrata, Northern 
Panchala, with its capital Ahichchhatra, fell to the share of 
Drona, while Southern Panchala, with its capital KJmpilya, 
became the kingdom of Orupada. Ahichchhatra, the modern 

‘ Watten, i, 340 ; Beni, i, 206. ‘ A History of the City of Kanauj ’ 

■ Elliot, HM. of India, iv, 419. (J .«. A. S., 1008 , pp. 785-98). I 
author, Abbfls, wrote in the was mistalKii in asserting that 
of Akbar, about 1580. For the city was sadeed by Shih4b>ud* 
other {Mrticulars, see V. A. Smith, din. 
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R&mnagar in the BarSli (Bareilly) District, was still a con¬ 
siderable town when visited by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh 
century. Little is known about the history of Kampilya, 
apparently the modem Kampil in the Famikh&b&d District.' 
Both the ancient capitals were thrown into obscurity by the 
rapid development of Kanauj under Harsha’s rule, and after 
his time that city was the undisputed capital of Panchala. 

Harsha’s death, in a.d. 647, was followed by a period of 
disturbance and anarchy throughout his wide dominions. 
We do not know what happened to the kingdom of Panchaia 
immediately after the suppression of the usurper, about 
A. D. 650, by the Chinese ambassador with the help of his 
Nepalese and Tibetan allies, as related in the thirteenth 
chapter. 

After Harsha’s death the earliest known king of Kanauj 
was Yasovarman, who sent an embassy to China in a.d. 731,* 
and nine or ten years later was dethroned and slain by 
Lalit&ditya Muktapida of Kashmir.’ In the history of 
Sanskrit literature Yasovarman’s name holds an honoured 
place as that of the patron of BhavabhOti, the famous author 
of the MalatimSdhava, and of VakpatirSja, a less renowned 
author, who wrote in Prakrit. The next occupant of the 
throne of Kanauj apparently was Vajrayudha, who, like 
his predecessor, suffered the fate of defeat and dethronement 
by LalitSditya's son, Jayaplda.’ Similar ill-luck attended 
his successor, Indrayudlia, who is known to lutvc been 
reigning in a.d. 788, and was dethroned, about a.d. 810, by 
Dharmapala, king of Bengal and Bihar. The eastern mon¬ 
arch, while probably insisting on a right to homage and 
tribute, did not keep the administration of Panchala in his 
own hands, but entrusted it to Chakriiyudha, presumably 

' Cunningham, Archatol. S. * Konow and lauiman, Kar- 
Hep., .\i, 11. pSTamaHjari, iii, 5’, p. 2G0 ; ‘to 

* Stein, transl. K&jatar., Bk. iv, the rapnai of Vajrftyudiia, the 

V. 184, note, with reference to king of Panch&la, to Kanauj. 
Pauthier. Stein, transl. Hdjalar., Bk. iv, 471. 

* Stein, transl. RSjaUtr., Bk. iv, records the defeat and detiironc- 
vv. 183-46 ; Ldvi and Chavannes, ment of the king of Kanauj by 
‘ Itin. d'Oukong’ (J./!., 1868, JaySplda. The King of Kanauj 

f i. 383). They flx the date as apparently must have been VajrS- 
ying between a. d. 786 and 747. yudha. 
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a relative of the defeated raja. The new ruler was consc- 
I crated with the consent of the kings of all the neighbouring 
states.* His fortune was no better than that of his predeces¬ 
sors. About A.D. 816 he was deprived of his throne by Naga- 
bhata, the ambitious king of the Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom 
in Rajputana, the capital of which was at Bhilmal.* 

Nagabhata presumably transferred the head-quarters of N»gR- 
his government to Kanauj, which certainly was the capital 
of Ills successors for many generations, and so again became Rama- 
for a considerable time the premier city of Northern India. 

During the reign of Nagabhata the chronic warfare between 
the Gurjaras, descendants of foreign invaders, and tlic 
ROshtrakatas (R&thdrs) of the Deccan, representing the 
indigenous ruling races, continued, and the southern king, 
Govinda III, claims to have won a victory over his northern 
rival early in the ninth century.’ Nothing particular is 
recorded about Nagabhata’s successor, Raniabhadra(R&ma- 
deva), who reigned from about a.d. 834 to 840. 

The next king, Ramabhadra’s son Mihira, usually known Mihira 
by his title Bhoja, enjoyed a long reign of about half a cen- ***“’!“■ 
tury (c. 840-90), and beyond question was a very powerful 
monarch, whose dominions may be called an ‘ empire ’ 
without exaggeration. They certainly included the Cis- 
Sutlaj districts of the Fanjab, most of Rajputana, the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the present United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, and the Gwalior territory. The next two 
kings being known to have held the remote province of 
Surashtra, or Kathiawar, in the extreme west, the possession 
of which implies control over GujarAt and Malava or Avanti, 

It is highly probable that these distant regions also were 

* A.D. 788, Jain Ilarivamia in m&l,*Rom.&az.(1SU8),vol.i,pt.i, 

Gaz. (1890), vol. i, pt. i, p. App. Sec Watters, On Yuan 
note I Bhitgalpur copperplate chwang, ii, 950 ; D. It. Bhan- 
'tnt; XV, .804 ; xx, 188); darkar. A. .S'. IV. J»rog. Hep., 
•thtlimpur copperplate (Ep. Ini., 1007-8, pp. !10-41 : and J. Wilson, 

*'’•,*58, note 8). Indian Caste (1877), vol. i, p. 109. 

. . ^vT^bor inscription, Naclir. * Unpublished inscription in 
ifuf* «*s((*cA. d. Wins, Gdtiingm, possession of Prof. D. ft. Bhan- 
AS Notes,' No. 17 j darkar (‘ Gurjaras,’ p. 4, in J. Bo. 

«.. Annual lUp., 1903-4. Br. .4s. Sac., vol. xx). 

P-WT. A. M.T. Jackson.‘Bhin- 
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subject to the sway of Bhoja. Oo the cast liis dominions 
abutted on the realm of DevapSla, king of Bengal and Bihir, 
which he invaded successfully; on the north-west his 
boundary probably was the Sutlaj river; on the west the 
lost Hakrfi or Wahindah river separated his territories from 
those of his enemies, the Muhammadan chiefs of Sind; on 
the south-west his powerful Rashtrak&ta rival, the ally of 
the Muhammadans, kept his armies continually on the alert; 
while on the south his next neighbour was the growing 
ChandSl kingdom of Jejakabhukti, the modern Bundelkhand, 
which probably acknowledged his suzerainty.* Bhoja liked 
to pose as an incarnation of Vishnu, and therefore assumed 
the title of /Idi VarSha, ‘ the primaeval boar,’ one of tlie 
incarnations of the god. Base silver coins inscribed with 
this title are exceedingly common in Northern India, and 
by their abundance attest the long duration and wide 
extension of Bhoja’s rule.* Unfortunately no Megasthene!, 
or Bana has left a record of the nature of his internal govern¬ 
ment, and it is impossible to compare the polity of Bhoja 
with that of his great forerunners. 

Bhoja’s son and successor, Mahcndrapala (Mahendriyudha) 
(c. A.D. 890-908) preserved unimpaired the extensive heritage 
received from his father, and ruled all Northern India, 
except the Panjab and Indus valley, from the borders of 
BihSr (Magadha) to the shore of the Arabian sea. Inscrip¬ 
tions of his eighth and ninth years found at GayA seem to 
prove that Magadha was included in the Parihftr (Pratihara) 
dominions for some time. His teacher (Guru) was the 
celebrated jjoct Kdjasekhara, author of the Karp&ra-manjari 
play and other works, who continued to reside at the court 
of Mahendrapala’s younger son.® 

■ These facts are collected from degradations of the Saasanian 
a series of inscriptions. Nos. 5-t2, type, such us the Huns Issued, 
5-M, 710 of Kiefhorn's List {Ep. and suggest a c-onnexion between 
Jnd., vol. V, App.), and others, the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the 
IKor the relations of the native Huns. 

powers with the Muhammadans * Konow and Lanman, Karpiira 
ace A1 MaaQdi in Elliot, i, 2S-S; maAJatl, p. 178. But the remark 
Bom. Cta. (1800), vol. i, pt. i, pp. (op. clt., p. 179) that Mahendra- 
806, 811, 826. pSla of Mahodaya must he dis- 

■ CttUU. Coins I. M., vol. 1, pp. tinguisbed from the king of that 
233, 261. The coins are rude name in the Dighwa-Dubauli 
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The tlirone was occupied for two or three years by Bhoja II, Bhoja H 
elder son of MahendrapSla, who died early, and was sue- 
ceeded by his half-brother, MahipSla (c. a. d. 910-40).> ****' 

The beginning of the decline and fall of the empire of 
Kanauj dates from his reign. In a. d. 916 the armies of the 
KSshtrakata king, Indra III, once more captured Kanauj, 
and gave a severe blow to the power of the Pratihara 
dynasty.* SurSshtra, which was still subject to MahipSla in 
91*,’ probably was then lost along with other remote 
provinces, in consequence of the successes gained by the 
southern monarch. Indra III not being in a position to hold 
Kanauj, Mahipala recovered his capital with the aid of the 
Chandel king, and probably other allies.’ 

The waning power of Kanauj and the waxing strength of Deva- 
Jejakabhukti are shown by the incident that king Devapala 
of Kanauj (c. 9*0-55) was obliged to surrender a much- 
prized image of Vishnu to the Chandel king, Yasovarnian, 
who enshrined it in one of the finest temples at Khajuraho.’ 
Yasovarinan had established his power by the occupation 
of the strong fortress of Kulanjar, and no doubt became 
absolutely independent of Kanauj. In the reign of Dhanga, 
the successor of Yasovarinan, tlu^ Jumna is known to ha\'c 
lorincd the boundary between the territories of Panchula 
and those of Jejakabhukti. 

Devapala was succeeded by his brother, Vijayapala Vljaya- 
(e. A. D. 960-90),® whose reign is marked by the loss of *** *' 
Gwalior, the ancient possession of his house, which was 
captured hy a Kachchhwaha (Kachchtiapaghata) chief named 


copi>erplatc has been proved to be 
erroneous. Rfijasekhara also wrote 
a ’realise on the art of poetry 
(hdeyamimdmsa), published in the 
baekwar’s Oriental Series. 

' Inscription No. 544 of Kiel- 
horn’s List. 

30* 4^5"'*'*^ plates {Ep. Ind. vii, 

* Inscription No. 858 in Kiel- 
horn’s List, 
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of A. i>. 055 records the erection of 
a temple by a qneen named Chit- 
tralckha during the reign of a 
Alahardjadhiraja Mahlpftla, who 
appears to have belonged to the 
Kanauj dynasty. If this is so, 
this Ahuilpala must have succeeded 
Devapala and have reigned for 
a very brief time, as another 
inscription of a. d. 000 siiows tliat 
Vijayapala hud gained the throne 
four or live years after the date 
of the Bayana inscription (Prog. 
Hep. A. S. W. Circle, 1019, p. 431. 
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VajradSman,^ the founder of a local dynasty which held the 
fortress until a.d. 1128. The establishment of the Solanki 
(Chaulukya) kingdom of Anhilwira in Gujaritt by Mfiiaraja, 
about the middle of the tenth century, shows that the king 
of Kanauj no longer had any concern with Western India.- 
The Gwalior chieftain became a feudatory of the Chandel 
monarchy, which, under Dhanga (c. 1000-1050), evidently 
was stronger than its rival of Kanauj. 

At this period the politics of the Hindu R5jput states of 
invB- Northern India became complicated by the intrusion of 
sions. Muhammadan invaders. The Arab conquest of Sind, in 
A.D. 712, did not seriously affect the kingdoms of the interior. 
The Arabs maintained friendly relations on the whole with 
their powerful Rashtrakuta neighbours on the south, and 
their attacks on the dominions of the Gurjara kings of 
Rajputana and Kanauj do not seem ever to have exceeded 
the proportions of frontier raids. But now the armies of 
Islam began to appear in more formidable fashion through 
the north-western passes, the gates which had so often 
admitted the enemies of India. 


.Sabukti- 

5 [n and 
aipAl. 


In those days a large kingdom comprising the upiKir 
valley of the Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of 
Sind, extending westward to the mountains and eastward 
to the Hakra river, was governed by a Raja named Jaipal, 
whose capital was at Buthindah (Bhatinda), the Tabarhiiid 
of Muhammadan histories, now in the Patiala State, and for 
many centuries an important fortress on the military road 
connecting Multan with India proper.® Sabuktigin, the 
Amir of Ghazni, made his first rail! into Indian territory in 


* Inscription No. 47 of Kiel- 
horn's List. 

* ThreeinscriptionsofMQIarajii, 
ranging in date from Aug. a. d. 
074 to .fan. 00.7. are known. Ac- 
eordingtothe Gujarat ehronicics 
his reign extended from A. D. 04*2 
to 007. IIcisdeserilKdastheson 
of Raji, king of Kanauj. Raji 
is probably one of the many 
designations of king Mnhipala, 
who reigned from alwiit a. d. 010 
to about 040. Malaraju presum¬ 
ably was bis viceroy, and finding 


an opiwrtunity, threw off his 
allegiance. See Ep. Inti., x, 70, 
77, and J. K. A. S., 1009, pp. 200- 
72. The date, a.d. 901, which 
I formerly assigned for the estob- 
lishment of the Anhiiwara king¬ 
dom, docs nut seem to l)e right. 
Mfilaraja was killed by a Cliauhan 
Raja, named Vigraharaja (H). 
who was alive in a. d. 070 
(J. «. A. S., ms, pp. 206. 267, 
2 «»)- 

» J. Panjab Ilisl. Soe., ii, p. lOO- 
and iii, p. 35. 
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A. D. 986-7 (A. H. 876). Two years later Jaipal retaliated 
by an invasion of the Amir’s territory, but, being defeated, 
iras eompelled to accept a treaty binding him to pay a large 
ium in cash, and to surrender a number of elephants and 
bur fortresses to the west of the Indus. Jaipiil having 
iroken the compact, Sabuktigin punished him by the 
levastation of the frontier and the annexation of Lamghan 
(.Jalalabad). Soon afterwards (c. A.n. 991) .Jaipal made 
a final effort to save his country by organizing a great 
confederacy of Hindu princes, including Ganda, the Chandil 
king, Rajyapfila, then the king of Kanauj, and others. The 
vast host thus collected was disastrously defeated in or near 
the Kurram (Kurmah) valley, and Peshawar was occupied 
by the Muhammadans. Jaipal, who was again defeated in 
November, 1001, by Sultan Mahmud, committed suicide, and 
was succeeded by his son, Anandpal,* who, like his father, 
joined a confederacy of the Hindu powers under the supreme 
command of Visaladeva, the Chauhan Raja of AjmSr. In 
spite of assistance from the ijowerful Khokhar tribe of the 
Panjab, the Hindus again sustained a heavy defeat. 

At Kanauj, Vijayapfila had been succeeded by his son 
Rajyapala, who took his share in o]>posing the foreign 
invader. A few years later (a.d. 997) the crown of Sabuktigin 
descended, after a short interval of dispute, to his son, the 
famous Sultan MahmQd, who made it the business of his 
life to harry the idolaters of India, and carry off their 
property to Ghazni. He is computed to have made no less 
than seventeen expeditions into India. It was his custom 
to leave his capital in October, and then three months’ 
steady marching brought him into the richest provinces of 
the interior. Early in January, a.d. 1019, he appeared 
before Kanauj. RajyapSla made no serious attempt to 
defend his capital, and the seven forts which guarded it all 


This summary statement, 
rar as it differs from cure 
•““unts, rests upon the author 
of ^erty, JVotes on AfghaniH 
P- AlberOnl (lfu&, trai 
<.18S) tells us that Jaipi 
Sn&h Anandap&la, who ru 


in our time,* had ae teacher a 
grammarian named UgrabhQti, 
whose book was made fashionable 
in Kashmir by libera! donations 
from the royal pupils to the 
pundits. 


Rijya. 
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felt into Mahmftd’R handn in a single day. The conqueror 
plundered the forts but seems to have spared the city, and 
quickly returned to Ghazn! laden with booty. Rajyapfila 
made the best terms that he could obtain, abandoned 
Kanauj, and retired to B^rl on the other side of the Ganges.' 

The pusillanimous submission of Rajyap&la incensed his 
Hindu allies, who felt that he had betrayed their cause. His 
fault was sternly punished by an army under the command 
of Vidhyadhara, heir^apparent of the Chanddl king, Ganda, 
supported by the forces of his feudatory, the chief of Gwalior, 
which attacked Kanauj in the spring or summer of a.d. 1019, 
soon after the departure of Sultan Mahmiid, and slew 
lUjyapaia, whose diminished dominions passed under the 
rule of TrilochanapAla. The Sultan was furious when he 
heard of the punishment inllicted on a prince whoin he 
regarded as a vassal, and in the autumn of the same year 
(a.h. 410) started again from Ghazni to take vengeance on 
the Hindu chiefs. Early in a.d. 1020 he captured Bari, the 
new PratihSra capital, without much difficulty, and then 
advanced into tlie ChandM territory, where Ganda had 
assembled an apparently formidable force to oppose him. 
But the heart of the Chandcl king failed him, and, like 
Rajyapala, he fled from the Held without giving battle. 
His camp, munitions, and elephants were left a prey to the 
Sultan, who returned as usual to Ghazni with heaps of spoil.^ 

Nothing is known about Trilochanapala except that he 
ineffectually resisted Mahmud’s passage of the Jumna at the 


‘ The name Rajyap&la U ob* 
tained from the JhQal copjperplate 

i /nrf. ilnl., xviii, 84, Kielhorn’s 
A$tp No. 60) and the DQbkund 
inscription (JSp. ind., H, 235). 
Hitherto it has been misread as 
* Ufii Jaip&l * In A1 Utbi (Elliot, ii, 
45), with the result that much 
confusion has occurred. Elliot 
(ibid., pp. 425-7, 461) mixes up 
the dynasty of Bathindah with 
that of the Sbfthiyas of Ohind, 
commonly called ' of Kftbul \ and 
so renders the whole story unin¬ 
telligible. The inscriptions were 
not known when he wrote, and all 
subaequent writers have perpetu¬ 


ated his error. The version of the 
TobaJ^-i‘Akdari is given by Elliot 
ribid., 400). The retirement to 
B&rl is recorded by AlberQni and 
Ilashid-ud-din. The subject is 
discussed more fully in my second 
paper on * The Gurjaras of R&j* 
put&na and Kanauj ^ (J. B. A. S., 
1909, pp. 276-81). 

* The history is obtained from 
tlu; ChandSi inscriptions in Bp- 
Ind., i, 219; ii, 285, combined 
with the Muhanunadan accounts 
in J^tiot, vol. ii, pp. 404-7. The 
dates are often stated erroneously 
by English authors. 
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end of 1019 or the beginning of 1020, and mndc the grant 
of a village near AllahSbad in a.d. 1027.» A Raja named 
Yasahpftla, who is mentioned in an inscription of a.d. 1036, 
may have been his immediate successor.* Other obscure 
chiefs continued to be recognized as Rajas of Kanauj, and 
governed a considerable territory, no doubt in subordination 
to Muhammadan kings, even after the reduction of Kanauj 
in 1194. The names of some of these chiefs have been 
preserved. They seem to have resided at ZafarAbSd near 
Jaunpur. But these later chiefs did not belong to the old 
Gurjara-PratihSra dynasty, which disappeared utterly. 

Kanauj had been conquered and occupied, a little before 
A.D. 1090,byaRajaoftheGaharwarelan,nanirdChnndradrvn. 
who established his authority certainly over Benares and Ajo- 
dhyii, and perhaps over the Delhi territory.* The city of Delhi 
had been founded about a century earlier, in a.d. 998-1.* 

The Gaharwfir dynasty, subsequently known as Unthor,* Gahnr- 
thus founded by Chandradeva, lasted until the subjugation 
of the Kanauj kingdom by Sliilulb-ud-din, in a.d. 1194 Kanauj. 

' Inscription No. 60 of Kiel* modern writer dates the founda* 
horn’s Lut. ^ Cunningham (Cotn.f tion in the year 440 of Bikromajit, 
ot Med. India, p. 01) confounds wliich of course is ulksurd ; but 
Trilochanap&la of Kanauj with ifthe figures are token as referring 
the prince of the same name who to the Hurslia era, the date would 
was the last of the Sbfthiyas of l>c a.d. 1045, nlkuut the time of 
Annngapala. Ticffenthaler was 

' Colebrooke, Essays, ii, 246. told tnat Delhi hud been founded 

* Inscription No. 75 of Kiel- byaTomnrH&janamedR&senain 

horn’s List $ Ind. Ant., xviii, 18. a. ii. .807 »a. d. 010-20 (O^gr. de 
Copperplate grant of Rftja Chan- Vlndomtan, Fr. transl., Berlin, 
rodeva, dated a.d. 1090 (1148 1701, p. 125). In ocrUin inBcri|)- 

V. B.), found at ChandrAvatl in tioas and popular verses Delhi is 
^narcs District, and now in called Yoginipura {Ind. Ant., 

Lucknow Museum {A. S. Prog. 1012, p. 80, and/ip. ind., xli, 45). 

Pep., JV. CiTcle, 1007-8, pp. 21, • The ‘ BAthOr dynasty of Ka- 

69). Another grant of the same naui ’ commonly mentioned in 
Rftja was executed two years later booKS is a myth. The Rftjas be- 
^ Ajodhyfl {Lucknoao Prov. A/tis. longed to tne Gohadavftla or 
IkP** 1911.-12, p. 3), aswasathird Gaharwftr clan, os is expressly 
grant dated a. o. 1156. ailirmcd in the Busfthi copperplate 

* Notes on AJghanisian, p. 820. grant of Govindnehandra dated 
Raverty informed me that his 1161 v. r.« 4. d. 1104 (No. 77 of 
outliority for the date was the List; Ind. Ant., xlv, 103), and 
^mn^uLAkhar by AbQ S*ald-i- recogniaeil by the traditionsoflhe 

Hak^, who wrote his history Gautam elan (J.A.S.B., part t, 
m the time of Sultan MahmQd and vol. liv (1885), p. 160). The 
many years after appellation ‘ Rftth®** * applied to 
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(a. h. 590). Govindarhandra, grandson of Chandradeva 
enjoyed a long reign, which included the years a. d. iioi 
and 1165. His numerous land grants and widely distributed 
coins prove that he succeeded to a large extent in restoring 
the glories of Kanauj, and in making himself a power of 
considerable importance.* 

The grandson of Govindachandra was Jayachchandra, 
renowned in the popular Hindi poems and tales of Northern 
India as Raja Jaichand, whose daughter was carried off by 
the gallant R6i Pithora of Ajmgr. He was known to the 
Muhammadan historian os the king of Benares, which, 
perhaps, may be regarded as having been his capital, and 
was reputed the greatest king in India. It is alleged that 
his territory extended from the borders of China to the 
province of M5lw5, and from the sea to within ten days' 
journey of Lahore, but it is dilTicult to believe that it can 
have been really so extensive. Shihfib-ud-din met him at 
Chandfiwar in the Etawah District near the Jumna, and 
having defeated his huge host with immense slaughter, in 
which the Rfija was included, passed on to Benares, which 
he plundered, carrying off the treasure on 1,400 camels.* 
Thus ends the story of the independent kingdom of 
Kanauj. When the rajas of the GaharwSr line died out, 
their place was taken by chiefs of the ChandSl clan from 
Mahoba, who became the local rulers of Kanauj for eight 
generations.^ 

Chau- Inscriptions record the genealogy of a long line of RfijpOt 

SAmbtor ^"8® belonging to the Chauhan (ChfihumAna) clan who 

and governed the principality of Sambhar (Sakambhari) in 

the claim made by the ‘ RSthOr ’ reign. One of Govlndachandm'i 
chiefs of aTodhpur to be descended from Oudh, dated 1186 

ftom R&ja Jaichand (Jayaeh- (••1120 a. d.)> mentions ItinaAAa 
chandra, Jnd. Ant.f xiv, 0&~101) a special tax levied to meet 

through a boy who escapeil the cost of resisting the Muhnm* 
massacre. Stories of this kind are madan invasion 
commonplaces of family traditions Utport^ 1014-lff, pp. 4» 10). 
and historically worthless. No the coins, see CaUd. Coins /. M., 
Tomara dynasty of Kanauj ever vol. i, pp. 2A7. 200. 
existed. * KOmUu-UTavoMkkt Elliot, ii> 

* Nearly sixty mnts made by 251. 
the dynasty are known, most o*f * J. .4. S, 0., part i, vol. i 
which Iwlong to Govindaohandra*s (1881), pp. 48. 40. 
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lUjputana, to which Ajmer was attached. Only two of AJm«r: 
these chiefs demand notice. Vigraha-rAja, in the middle of 
the twelfth century, extended his ancestral dominions con¬ 
siderably, and is erroneously alleged to have conquered 
Delhi from a chief of the Tomara clan. That chief was 
a descendant of Anangapala, who, a century earlier, had 
built the Red Fort, where the Kutb mosque now stands, 
and thus given permanence to the city, which had been 
founded in a.d. 993-4.* Europeans arc so accustomed to 
associate the name of Delhi with the sovereignty of India 
that they do not easily realize the fact that Delhi is among 
the most modern of the great Indian cities. Vague legends, 
it is true, irradiate the lands along the bank of the Jumna 
near the village of Indarpat with the traditional glories of 
the prehistoric Indraprastha, and these stories may or may 
not have some substantial basis. But, as an historical city, 

Delhi dates only from the time of Anangapala in the middle 
of the eleventh century. The celebrated iron pillar, on 
which the eulogy of a powerful king named Chandra, who 
lived in the fourth century, is incised, was removed by the 
Tomara chief from its original position, probably at Mathura, 
ind set up in a. d. 1052 as an adjunct to a group of temples, 
from the materials of which the Muhammadans afterwards 
i'onstructed the great mosque.* 

Vigraha-rAja (IV) was a man of considerable distinction. Vigraha- 
some years ago, during the progress of repairs executed at '***• 

;he principal mosque of Ajmer, si.x slabs of polished black 
narble were discovered bearing inscriptions in Sanskrit and 
PrAkrit, which on examination proved to be large portions 


‘ For the genealogy, see Kiel- 
lom in Ep. Ind., viii, ‘ Supplement 
o Northern List,’ p. 18. Ajmer 
*ai founded about a. d. 1100 by 
qayadeva Chauhfin. Coins of 
iim and his queen, Somala- 

I 

* The traditional story of the 
oun^tion of Delhi by an iiiugin- 
ry Ansngapila I is hetitious. Tlic 
arliest Kmaina, excepting the 
nmsported iron pillar, date from 
teas 


the eleventh century (J. U, A. A’.. 
181)7. p. 13). For the Red Fort 
(Lalkot). see t'unoingham. Reports, 
i. 153. For Indarpat, see Carr 
.Stephens, Archmology o/ DelAi 
(8vo cd., 1870), |>p. 1-8: Fnn- 
shawe, iiethi Vast and Present 
(1002), p. 228. There was no 
Tomara dynasty of Kanauj. Cun¬ 
ningham's argument (Reports, i, 
ISO) rests mainly on the misread¬ 
ing of Rai .laipAI for RftJvapitI in 
Al lllhi. 

d 
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of two unknown dramas. One of these, the Lalita-Vigralm. 
rdja-rUitaka, was composed in honour of Vigraha-rija, while 
the other, the Harakali-ndfaka, professes to be the com¬ 
position of that prince himself.* 

Prithlv!- His nephew was Prithivl-raja, Prithlraj, or Rai Pith5ra, 

OT Mi Sambhar and AjmSr, famous in song and story as 

Pithora. a chivalrous lover and doughty champion. His fame 
as a bold lover rests upon his daring abduction of the not 
unwilling daughter of Jaichand, the Gaharwar Raja ot 
Kanauj, which occurred in or about a. d. 1175. His reputa¬ 
tion as a general is securely founded upon his defeat of the 
Chandel Raja, Parmal, and the capture of Mahoba in 1182, 
as well as upon gallant resistance to the flood of Muham¬ 
madan invasion. Indeed, Rai Pithora may be describe<l 
with justice as the popular hero of Northern India, and his 
exploits in love and war are the subject of rude epics and 
bardic lays to this day.® 

‘ Klelhom, Bruchsttcke ituK- gives the date of PrithMj’s birth 
Kher Schauspiele in Insehri/len zu as Ills of ananda, which meam 
Ajmtre (Berlin, 1001). ‘ nanda-rahit devoid of nine, 

• The best-known work dealing ‘ nine ’ being one of the sub- 
with Prittilrili is the Chand-Bdtsd, meanings of nanda. A-nanih 
or PriMri^-Baiza, a Hindi epic, therefore means (100-9) 91 ot SO. 
extremely popular in the United Possibly the high-caste Hajputi 
Provinces. The authorship is declined to recognize the low-casie 
attributed to Chand Bardfti, who Nanda kings, to whose dynasty 
was the court poet of his hero and they may have assigned a period 
patron. A descendant of the poet of 91 years. Another explanation 
still lives in the Jodhpur State on is that Prithlr&j founded an era of 
the income of the lands granted to his own on account of his jealousy 
his ancestor by Prithirftj. He has of Jaichand, who claimed descent 
the MS. of the origicud poem, con- from Vikrama, dating the (ts 
sisting of only 5,000 verses. Ad- perhaps ftom the time of Prithl- 
ditions were made by descendants raj’s ancestor Chandra Devs 
until Akbar’s time, enla^ng the (Syam Suntlar Das in his Anmd 
work to 125,000 verses. Copies ot Report on tie Search /or /fW 
part of the original have lieen MSS. for 1900. pp, 5-10). bee 
made, and it is hoped that the also Hoemie in J.R.A.S., 1901. 
whole m^ be published (J. <0 p. 500. Mth eras were curient 
Proe. A. S. fi., Feb. 1011, Ann. in KftjputSna in the twelfth 
Rep., p. XXX). The supposed century, 
chronological errors in the Rsied The ^nakrit work from Kssb- 
arc explained by the discovery mlr, entitled PfitUrArOja vijoyc- 
that the author used the Ananda discovered and made known by 
variety of the Vikrama era, equiva- BOhler, is of higher authority ond 
lent rougiily to a. d, 88, and so great historical value. It *'s< 
90-1 years later than the ordinary composed between a.d. 1178 si» 
Sanonda Vikrama era of 58-57 B.r. 1200, probably later than Iltl- 
(J, R. A. S., 1900, p. 500). Chand Its g(-nealogical statements art 
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The dread inspired by the victorious Musalman army 
under the command of Shih4b-ud-diii or Muhammad of 
Ghor, who was now undisputed master of the greater part 
of the Panjab, constrained the jarring states of Northern 
India to lay aside their quarrels and combine for a moment 
against the foreign foe. At first fortune smiled on the 
Indians; and in a.d. 1191 (a. h. 587) Prithivi-raja succeeded 
ill inflicting a severe defeat upon the invaders at Taraln or 
Talawari between Thancsar and Karnal, which forced them 
to retire beyond the Indus. A year later, in a. u. 1192 
(a. h. 588), the Sultan, having returned with a fresh force, 
again encountered on the same field Prithivi-raja, who was 
at the head of an immense host, swollen by contingents 
from numerous confederate princes. A vigorous charge by 
twelve thousand well-armed Musalman borscinen repeated 
the lesson given by Alexander long ages before, and demon¬ 
strated the inability of a mob of Indian militia to stand the 
unset of trained cavalry. Prithivi-raja, having Ijccn taken 
[irisoner, was executed in cold blood, and the wretched 
inhabitants of his capital Ajmer were either put to the sword 
or sold into slavery.* 


lupported by the inscriptions, r&ja according to the PfitAiulra/a- 
rhe correct Jineage of PrithivI- vijaya is :— 


Arnorgja 


innanwd son. Vigraha-rfiiu 
parricide (.lugdeva) 

’rithivI-rSJa I 


Jand’* statement that RftIPithdra 
PritWrftj)was the son of the daugh- 
AnangapSla, king of Delhi, is 
oubtful. The single imperfect 
>». of the PfithifArdJa vijaya has 
cen describe and summarize 
y Har Biias sSarda in J. ft. A. ft., 
pp. 259-81, with references 

) earlier notices of the work. He 

tpclling PrUhvi. The 
atn of the assertion thatVigraha- 
'ja wrested Delhi from the 
omaras is extremely doubtful 


SomeSvura, m. princess of Chedi 

Pfithivhr6ja II Hari^rfija 
or 

R&i Pithdra. 

(Buhler, Pror. A. ft. ft., 1898, p. 
94). It seems tu be contradicts 
l>v verse 22 of the Bijoli inscription 
(j. A. ft. ft., part i, vol. Iv (1886), 
p. 31). 

* Raverty, transl. TohoAdl-f- 
Ndp'ri, pp. 456. 459. 467, 468. 485, 
486, and App. A. Most English 
tiooks give the dates inaccurately 
and miscall the hattle-held Tirauri. 
A. u. 667,588, and 589, are almost 
exactly equivalent to the years 
A. D. 1191-3, extending from 29th 


Battle of 
TariUn or 
TalAwarl. 
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Conquest lu A. D. 1198 (a. H. 589), Delhi fell. Kanauj does not 
duiton molested, but must have come under the 

control of the invaders. Benares, the holy citadel of Hin¬ 
duism, in A. D. 1194 became the prize of the victors, who 
could now feel confident that the final triumph of the arms 
of Islam over ‘ the land of the Brahmans * was assured. 
The surrender of Gwftlior in 1196, the capture in 1197 of 
Anhilwara the capital of Gujarat, and the capitulation of 
Kfilanjar in 1203 completed the reduction of Upper India, 
and when Shihab-ud-din died in a.d. 1205-6 (a.h. 602), lic— 

* Held, in different degrees of subjection, the whole of 
Hindustan Proper, except Malwa and some contiguouii 
districts. Sind and Bengal were either entirely .subdued, or 
in rapid course of reduction. On Gujarat he had no hold, 
except what is implied in the possession of the capital 
(Anhilwara or Nahrwala). Much of Hindustan was im¬ 
mediately under his officers, and the rest under dependent or 
at least tributary princes. The desert and some of the 
mountains were left independent from neglect*.’ 


Migration 
of Gahar* 
wftrs. 


An important consequence of the Muslim conquest of 
Kanauj was the migration of the bulk of the Gaharwar clan 


January, 1191, to 20th December, 

1103. A Hindu tale that Prithivl- 
rftja was taken to GhaanI, where 
he shot the .Sultan, and was then 
cut. to pieces, is false. Sultan 
Shihftb-ud-din was assassinated at 
the liolting-plaec of ‘ Damyck in 
the year 002 (a.d. 1205-0), by 
a fanatic of the MulAhidah sect. 
The exact spot, the scene of the 
8uri)risc, has l)een visited by 
Mr. G. P. Tate and identified at 
Dhamiftk in the Jhelum District, 
Panjah (./. It. A. S., 11K)9. p. 168). 
The phrase attributed to Firishtah 
by his translator that * this pro¬ 
digious army, once shaken, like 
n great building tottered to Its full, 
is not in the Persian. 

* Klphinstonc. Hist, of India, 
.5th cd., p. 338. Shih&b-ud-din is 
ilesignatcd by an inconvenient 
variety of names and titles, as 
Muhammad the son of Sflm, 
Muhammad Ghort, or Mul^-ud- 
din. Similarly, his elder brother 
and roUeague, who was also named 


Muhammad, is known as both 
Sliams-ud-dia and Ghiyfis-ud- 
duny& wa ud-din (Baverty. 
J. A. S. It., vol. xlv, part 1, P- 
328). The article cited fully 
justifies the chronology adopt#*! 
in the text, Bftj& Jaichand wm 
defeated and killed at Chandiw&r 
in the Etftwah District near 
Jumna. Mr. Bunerji ri&htiv 
points out that there is no evidence 
that Kanouj w’as then sacked 
The Musalmnn army passed on 
to Benares. But the Kanauj tern- 
tory, including tlie city, must hove 
then passed under Muhammodon 
control. The army probably dw 
not visit Kanauj, which is on tbe 
Ganges. The city certainly ww 
taken by Iltutmish (Altamsh) it* 
or about a. d. 1226 (J. db 
A. S. B., 1911, pp. 761, 765. 

It would seem that in 1)^ 
Kanauj was treated as an 
portant place which could he If” 
aside without danger. 
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to the deserta of Marwar in Rajputana, where they settled 
and became known as Rathdrs. The state so founded, now 
generally designated by the name of its capital, Jodhpur, is 
one of the most important principalities of Rajputana.* 
Similar clan movements, necessitated by the pressure of 
Muhammadan armies, which were frequent at this period, 
account to a large extent for the existing distribution of the 
RajpQt clans. 


VI 

Tke ChandUs of Jejdkabhukti and the Kalachuris of Chedi 

The ancient name of the province between the Jumna jejaka- 
und Narmada, now known as Bundelkhand, and partly 
included in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, was Chedi. 
Jejakabhukti.^ The extensive region, farther to the south, 
which is now under the administration of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of the Central Provinces, nearly corresponds with 
the old kingdom of Chedi. In the mediaeval history of 
these countries two dynasties—the Chandels of Jejakabhukti 
and the Kalachuris of Chedi—which occasionally were con¬ 
nected by marriage, and constantly were in contact one with 
the other, whetlier as friends or enemies, arc conspicuous. 

From the beginning of the eleventh century the Chedi 
country was divided into two kingdoms, Western Chedi, or 
U&h&la, with its capital at Tripura, near Jabalpur, and 
Eastern Chedi, or Mahakosala, with its capital at Ratanpur. 

The Chandels, like several other dynasties, lirst come into Prede- 
noticc early in the ninth century, when Nannuka Cliandel, 
about A. D. 881, overthrew a Parihar chieftain, and became Jjj***' 
lord of the southern parts of Jejakabhukti. The Parihars ’’ 
of Bundelkhand, like their brethren of Bhinmal, must have 
belonged to the Gurjara or Gflijar group of tribes which had 

**Vi 1*3. Real the insotiiiUons (Bp./m/., i, 121). 
in SjJ" *“** setUed at Ball Compare llrabhukti, TirhOt. The 
m ^r«ar as early as the tenth name of the ruling dan is Chandel 
century (ibid., vl, 287). in lliwll, Chandella in Sanskrit. 

i. e. the province of Jejaka; It is better to use the Hindi form, 
the name Jejaka or Jeja occurs in 
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entered India in the sixth century. The Porihur capital had 
been at Mau-Sahaniya, between Nowgoiig (Naugaon) and 
Chhatarpur.i The predecessors of the Parihars wee 
Gaharw&r Rajas, members of the clan which afterwards 
gave Kanauj the line of kings commonly miscalled Rathdrs. 
Chaiidil The Chandel princes were great builders, and beautified 
In'S yivL their chief towns, Mahoba, Kalanjar, and Khajuraho, with 
many magnificent temples and lovely lakes, formed by 
throwing massive dams across the openings between the 
hills. In this practice of building embankments and cud' 
structing lakes the ChandSIs were imitators of the Gahar- 
wars, who are credited with the formation of some of the 
most charming lakes in Bundelkhand. 

Yaio- The Chandels, who appear to have been Hinduissed Goiids. 
varman. connected with another autochthonous tribe, the 

Bhars, first acquired a petty principality near Chhatarpur, 
and gradually advanced northwards until the Jumna became 
the frontier between their dominions and those of Kanauj, 
The earlier RSjas may have been subject to the suzerainty of 
Bhoja and Mahendrap&la, the powerful kings of PanchaU, 
but ill the first half of the tenth century the Chandch 
certainly had become independent. Harsha ChandSl, aided 
perhaps by other allies, helped Mahipala to recover the 
throne of Kanauj from which he had been driven by Indra 111 
Rashtrakfita in a. o. 616. Harsha’s son and successor, 
Yasovarman, whose power had been greatly enhanced by 
the occupation of the fortress of KSIanjar, was strong 
enough to compel Mahipala’s successor, Devapala, to sur¬ 
render a valuable image of Vishnu, which the Chandel king 
wanted for a temple built by him at Khajuraho. 

A. D. 950- King Dhanga, son of Yasovarman (a. d. 950-99), who 
Dlianga. '"ore than a hundred years, was the most 

notable of his family. Some of the grandest temples st 
KhajurSho are due to his munificence, and he took an active 
part in the politics of his time. In a. d. 989 or 990 he 
joined the league formed by Jaipal, king of the Panjab, to 
resist Sabukti^, and shared with the RSjas of AjmSr snd 
• J. A. S. B., 1881, part i, p. 8. 
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Kanauj in the disastrous defeat which the allies suffered 
between BannO and Ghaaaji, in or near the Kurram (Kurmah) 
valley.* 

When Mahmud of Ghazni threatened to overrun India, a. d. om- 
Dhaiiga’s son Ganda (999-1025) joined the new confederacy Gsnda. 
of Hindu princes organized by Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
king of the Panjftb, in 1008-9 (a. h. 899), which also failed 
to stay the hand of the invader. Ten years later, as already 
narrated, Ganda’s son attacked Kanauj and killed the lUja, 
Rijyapala, who had made terms with the Muhammadans ; 
but early in 1028 (a. h. 418) was himself compelled to 
surrender the strong fortress of KtUanjar to Mahmud,* who, 
however, did not retain it or any of his conquests in the 
interior of India beyond the Panjab. 

Gingiyadeva Kalachuri of Chedi (circa 1015-40), the *. u. 
contemporary of Ganda and his successors, was an able and 
utnbitious prince, who aimed at attaining the j) 02 jition of devaand 
iwramount power in Upper India, and succeeded to a eon- uevT*' 
siderable extent. In 1019 his suzerainty was recognized in K“l»- 
distant Tirhut.* His projects of aggrandizement were taken 
up and proceeded with by his son Karnadeva (circa 1040- 
70), who joined Bhima, king of Gujarat, in crushing Bhoja, 
the learned king of MSiwfi, about a. d. 1060. He had 
attacked the Psla king of Magadha at an earlier date, 
about A. D. 1086. 

But some years later Karnadeva was taught the lesson a. d. 
ol the mutability of fortune by suffering defeats inflicted 
by several hostile kings, and notably one at the hands of Blrtl- 
Klrtivarman ChandSl (1049-1100), who widely extended the 
dominion of his house. The earliest extant specimens of 
the ChandM coinage were struck by this king in imitation of 
the issues of GdngSyadeva of Chedi. Kirtivarman is also 
memorable in literary history as the patron of the curious 

‘ Raverty, Nota on Afghanio- A. S. B., IIKKI, part i, p. 18 of 
wn, p. 820. reprint). Sylvain L€vi rejects 

Tabakat-i-Ndtin in Elliot, ii, Bendall’s interpretation 
A07. where a. d. 1021 is wrongly ii, 202, note), but without sum- 
stated to be the equivalent of dent reason. See II. D. Banerji in 
*• "• *1*. • The I'alas of Bengal ’ (Mmoiri 

‘ Uciwlall. ‘ Hist, of .Nepal ’ (J. A. S. B., I91S). 
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aliegorical play entitled the Prabodha-chandrodaya, or * Rise 
of the Moon of Intellect which was performed at his court 
in or about a. d. 1003, and gives in dramatic form a clever 
exposition of the Vedftnta system of philosophy 
*• »• The last ChandOl king to play any considerable part upon 
1208 . the stage Of history was Paramardi, or ParmSl (1165-1208), 
Farmil. whose reign is memorable for his defeat in 1182 by Prithivi- 
rija ChauhSn, and for the capture of KSlanjar in 1203 
(a. h. 699) by Kutb-ud-din lbak.“ The Chauhan and 
Chandel war occupies a large space in the popular Hindi 
epic, the Chand-Rdisd, which is familiar to the people of 
Upper India. 

A. D. The account of the death of Parmal and the capture of 
(a^ng). K&lanjar, as told by the contemiiorary Muhammadan 
C^i^ls- historian, may be quoted as a good illustration of the 
Ktlanjar. process by which the Hindu kingdoms passed imder the rule 
of their new Muslim masters :— 

‘ “ The accursed Parmar,” the Rai of Kalanjar, fled into 
the fort after a desperate resistance in the field, and after¬ 
wards surrendered himself, and placed “ the collar of sub¬ 
jection ” round his neck,- and, on his promise of allegiance, 
was admitted to the same favours as his ancestor had cx|Kri- 
cnced from Mahmfid Sabuktigin, aitd engaged to make a 
payment of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural 
death before he eould.exceute any of his engagements. lli» 
Diwan, or Mahtea, by name Aj Deo, was not disposed to 
surrender so easily as his muster, and gave his enemies much 
trouble, until he was compelled to capitulate in consequence 
of severe drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water 
in the forts. “ On Monday, the 20th of Rajab, the garrison, 
in an extreme state of weakness and distraction, came out of 
the fort, and by compulsion left their native place empty! - • • 
and the fort of Kalanjar, which was celebrated throughout 
the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander,” was 
taken. “ The temples were converted into mosques and 
abodes of goodness, and the ejaculations of the bead-counters 
and the voices of the summoners to prayer ascended to the 

* A tun abstract of the play is ' Tberc is a variant readi^ 

J Iven by Sylvain L4vi (Thidire a. h. 897 (a. d. 1200-1201) in t« 
ndim, pp. 229-85). See plate of text of the TM-ul-Madair Wo'f' 
coins, flg. 1.7. ty, transl. Tiaakat, App. D)- 
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highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry was anni¬ 
hilated. . . . Fifty thousand men came under the collar of 
slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.” 
Elephants and cattle, and countless arms also, became the 
I spoil of the victors. 

‘ The reins of victory were then directed towards Mahoba, 
and the government of Kalanjar was conferred on Hazabbar- 
ud-din Hasan Amal. When Kutb-ud-din was satisfied with 
all the arrangements made in that quarter, he went towards 
Badaun, “ which is one of the mothers of cities, and one of the 
chiefest of the country of Hind.” ’ * 


Chandel Rajas lingered on in Bundelkhand as purely local 
chiefs until the sixteenth century, but their affairs are of no 
general interest.® The Chaudel clan was scattered, and its 
most notable modern representative is the RAja of Gidhaur, 
near Mungir (Monghyr) in Bengal. 

The Kalachuri or Haihaya Rajas of Chedi arc last men¬ 
tioned in an inscription of the year a.d. 1181, and the 
manner of their disappearance is not exactly known ; but 
there is reason to believe that they were supplanted by the 
Baghels of RSwfi. The Hayobans RAjpflts of the Baliya 
district in the east of the United Provinces claim descent 
from the RAjas of Ratanpur in the Central Provinces, and 
probably are really an offshoot of the ancient Haihaya race. 
The later kings of Chedi used an era according to which the 
year 1 was equivalent to A. D. 248-9. This era, also called 
the Traikutaka, originated in Western India, where its use 
can be traced back to the fifth century.® The reason of its 
adoption by the kings of Chedi is not api)arcnt. 


L .^^*'d*A4(wS«r, U8 abstracted 
ey ^hmt. Hut. of India, vol. ii, 
transl. jrabakst, 
p. 523. The learned translator, 
u«^|y BO accumte, has made an 
unlucky slip in tius passage by 
renderug the personal name Pat- 
jyjr as of the Pramltrah race ’. 
KAlanjar is in the Banda District, 

in the Hamirpur Uis- 
Wel^N. lat. 250 18'. Is. long. 

eahaustively 
fCftted (with a bibliography), in 


my iiioiiogru|)h entitled * The His¬ 
tory and Coinage of the Cliaiidcl 
(Chandelia) Dvnasty of Uundel- 
khand (.Jejakabhukti), from a. d. 
831 to 1203 ’ {Ind. Ant., lfK>8, pp. 
114-48). One inscription of Para- 
mardi has l»ccn discovered since 
the publication of that essay {Kp. 
Ind., X, 44). 

* For Kalachuri history, see 
Cunningham, Hepoft», vols. ix, x, 
xxi: and many inscriptions in 
Ep» Ind. For the era, sec Fleet 
{J,R.A.S.t 1905, p. 508), and 
Kieihom {Ep, imf., fx, 129). For 


The lust 
of the 
Chandiis. 
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Paramdraa (Pawdrs) of Mdlwd 


D. The Paramara dynasty of MSlwa, the region north of tb 
PwiunSra Narmadft, anciently known as Avanti, or the kingdom o 
specially memorable by reason of its associatioi 
with many eminent names in the history of later Sanskri 
literature. The dynasty was founded by a chief nania 
Upendra or Krishnaraja, early in the ninth century, whei 
so many ruling families attract notice for the first time, an( 
it lasted for about four centuries. Upendra appears to havi 
come from Chandravati and Achatgarh, near Mount Abii 
where his clan had been settled for a long time. 
a^d.B74- The seventh Raja, named Munja, who was famous for hii 
Rftja learning and eloquence, was not only a patron of poets, bul 
MuAja. himself a poet of no small reputation, as attested by tin 
anthologies, which include various compositions attributed k 
his pen. The author Dhanamjaya and his brother Dhaiiika 
were among the distinguished scholars who graced his court. 
His energies were not devoted solely to the peaceful pursuit 
of literature, much of his time being spent in fighting with 
his neighbours. Six times the Chalukya king, Taila II, was 
defeated by him. The seventh attack failed, and Munja, 
who had crossed the Godavari, Taila’s northern boundary, 
was defeated, captured, and executed about a. d. 995.* 
1018 60 Munja’s nephew, the famous Bhoja, ascended the throne 
Rikja of Dhara, in those days the capital of Malwa, about a.d. 1018, 
Bhoja. reigiicj gloriously for more than forty years. Like his 


the Hayobuns Rajputs, see Crooke, 
JSlhnographical Handbook (Alla¬ 
habad, 1808), p. 130 -, rribet and 
Coates of the North-West Provineea 
and Ou^, vol. ii, p. 408. In con¬ 
nexion with the llajas of Uatunpur 
see C. V. Wills, ‘ The territorial 
system of the Rajput kingdoms of 
mediaeval Chhattisgarh ’, in J. and 
Ptoc. a. S. n., N. s., vol. XV, 
No. 5, pp. 108-260. 

' MuAja had an embarrassing 
variety of names—Vikpati (II), 
Utpnlnraja.Amoghavanha, Pflthi- 


vlvaliabha, and Srivailabha. iln 
accession took place in a. n. 9Ti, 
and his death about twenty yean 
later, between 004 and 007 (BSklrt, 
in Ep. Ind., i, 000-8, 204, 801; 
Fieet, ‘ Dynasties of Kanaro* 
Districts,' 2nd ed., p. .182, in Bon- 
Gaz.y 1806, vol. i, part ii; Bluu^ 
darkar, ‘ Early Hist, of Dekkan, 
ibid., p. 214). The attacks weu 
six, not sixteen, as erroneoud) 
supposed by BUhler (Haas, Dose- 
rOpa, p. xxii, note 4; Columbu 
Univ. Press, 1012). 
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icle, he cultivated with equal assiduity the arts of peace 
id war. Although his fights with the neighbouring powers, 
eluding one of the Muhammadan armies of MahmQd of 
liazni, are now forgotten, his fame as an enlightened 
itron of learning and a skilled author remains undimmed, 
id his name has become proverbial as that of the model 
ng according to the Hindu standard. Works on astronomy, 
chitecture, the art of poetry, and other subjects are attri- 
ited to him, and there is no doubt that he was a prince, 
Ike Samudragupta, of very uncommon ability. A mosque 
t Dhari now occupies the site of Bhoja’s Sanskrit college, 
diich seems to have been held in a temple dedicated appro* 
dately to Sarasvati, the goddess of learning.* 

The great Bhojpur lake, a beautiful sheet of water to tlic 
auth-east of Bhopkl, covering an area of more than 250 
({uare miles, formed by massive embankments closing the 
utict in a circle of hills, was his noblest monument, and 
ontinued to testify to the skill of his engineers until the 
fteenth century, when the dam was cut by order of a 
luhammadan king, and the water drained off. The bed 
f the lake is now a fertile plain intersected by the Indian 
lidland Railway.® 

About A. D. 1060 this accomplished prince succumbed to 
n attack by the confederate kings of Gujarat and Chedi; 
ud the glory of his house departed. His dynasty lasted us 
purely local power until the beginning of the tliirteenth 
entury, when it was superseded by chiefs of the Tomura 
Ian, who were followed in their turn by Chauhan Rajas,® 


‘ -^rrAoeoJ. S. Annual Ket 
I90»-4. np. 238-48, The mo 
(-oinplete Ifst of the works aserilx 
A , ts said to be tiiat 
Aufrecht's CaUAogus Calaiosorw 
vol. 1 p. «g, voT. ii, p. 95. K 
Ohojas date and the history 
™ predecessor, Sindhurftja, si 
iiw. Anl^ 1907, pp. 170-2. T» 
.'""^Pfion* of hu are know 
>" *•*>• 10 ' 
and iwi-v. K. 1078 and lO 
[Ind. Am., 1912, p. 201). 

If In Cernral India, i, 2i 

Kincaid, Ind. AnI., xvii, pp. 850 - 


with map of the )>cd of the lake. 
Further details are given in Major 
Isuard’s article, * Gazetteer Glean¬ 
ings in Central India': the greitt 
dam and temple at Bhojpur In 
Bhopal State, «/. H. A. iS’., 1914, 
pp. SOO-IO, with limp and photo 
of the remains of the dam. The 
king wlio cut the dam was 
Hoahang Sh&h of Mftlwft (1405- 
85). The lake, while it existed, 
probably modifled the climate and 
tended to prevent funine. 

* Malcolm, Central /ndta, i, 26. 


Bhdjpur 

lake. 


l/ater 
history of 
M&lwA. 
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from whom the crown passed to Muhammadan kings ii 
1401. Akbar suppressed the local dynasty in 1562, sa 
incorporated M&lwa in the Moghal empire. 


VIII 

Pdla and Sena Dynasties of Bihar and Bengal 
a. d. 650 . Harsha, when at the height of his power, exercised i 
of Be^al certain amount of control as suzerain over the whole ol 
known Bengal, even as far east as the distant kingdom of Kfiuia- 
rupa, or Assam, and seems to have possessed full sovereign 
authority over western and central Bengal. After his death, 
the local Rajas no doubt asserted their independence; but, 
except for the strange story of Arjuna and Waiig-Hiucn-tsc, 
related in the thirteenth chapter, no particulars are known 
concerning the history of Bengal for nearly a century. 
Bengali tradition traces the origin of many notable families 
to five Brahmans and flve Kayasths imported from Kanauj 
by a king named Adisura in order to revive orthodox Hindu 
customs, which had fallen into disuse during the time when 
Buddhism was predominant. But no authentic record d 
this monarch has been discovered. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt the actual existence of AdisQra, who belonged 
to a local dynasty of R5jas ruling Gaur and the ueighboui- 
hood. He may be dated approximately in a. d. 700, perhaps 
a little earlier, or possibly later.' 

* * Up to date uo authentic ac> have brought the flve Brabmanas 
count of AdisQra has been ob- from Kanauj. That they were 
tained. The oldest writers on dispossess^ of the greater part oi 
Biahmanieai genealogy whose their dominions by the Pftlas is 
writings have come down to tis— also asserted by the Bengsl 
1 refer particularly to Hari MUra genealogists.’ Rana^Qra was om 
and Eru Mi^ia—place AdisQra of the chiefs who helped 
shortly before the P&las ; and to repel the invasion of Rftjendra 
they state that shortly after the Chola, king of Kftnchf, about a. d. 
arrival of the flve Brfthmaiiaa firom 1028 (H. P. Sastri, Mem, A* S. E. 
Kanauj, the kingdom of Gaup vol. ill, No. 1 (1010), p. 10). H. r* 
became subject to the P&las * Sastri places AdisQra in the eign^ 
(U. C, Batav^ in J,A.SsB,, century, and declares that the 
part 1, vol. Ixili (1804), p. 41). stoiv about the importation oi 

* Raoa^Qra of southern Brahmans is neither foolish nor 

[«?</. the Burdwan Division] seems imaginary. It was rather part oi 
to have belonged to the dOra the Brahmnical movement set^ 
dynasty of Bengal who are said to foot by Kum&rila a generatioo 
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Early in the eighth century (c. a. d. 780-40) a chieftain 
named Gop&la was elected king of Bengal, which had been 
suffering from anarchy. Towards the close of his life he 
extended his power westwards over Magadha or South 
Bih&r, and is said to have reigned forty-five years. He 
suffered defeat at the hands of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king 
of Rajputfina.' He was a pious Buddhist, and founded 
a great monastery at Uddandapura, or Otantapuri, the exist¬ 
ing town of Bihar, which seems to have been at times the 
capital of the later Fala kings. Inasmuch as the word pala 
was an element in the personal names of the founder of the 
family and his successors, the dynasty is commonly and 
conveniently designated as that of the ‘ Pala kings of 
Bengal ’. 

The second king, Dharmapala, who is credited with a 
reign of sixty-four years, is known to have reigned for at 
least thirty-two years. The Tibetan historian Taranath 
expressly states that his rule extended from the Bay of 
Bengal to Delhi and Jalandhar in the north and to the 
valleys of the Vindhyan range in the south. This ascrip¬ 
tion of wide dominion is supported by the certain fact that 
Dharmapala dethroned Indrayudha, or Indraraja, king of 
PanchSla, whose capital was Kanauj. and installed in his 
stead Chakr&yudha, with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers, enumerated as the Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, 
Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara. and Kira kings. 
Tliis event took place soon after A. D. 800, and prior to the 
thirty-second year of Dharmapala’s reign, as recorded in 
two grants.* It is noticeable that the grant of four villages 
in the province of Paundravardhana was issued from the 

earlier (J. tt Proc. A. S. B., 1912, Laklinauti (E. India, ill, 72). 
P-SIS). On the other hand, the > RftshtrakOta grants (/nd./In/., 
tradition is discredited by Kndha xi, IS#, 180 ; xii, IM ; Ep. Jnd., 
Wvinda Basak, who thinks that vi, 210). Mr. H. I). Banerii places 
he can prove the existence of the accession of Gopftla forty or 
teamed Brahmans in Bengal from fifly years later, but 1 am not 
time immemorial *, or at any rate satisfied that he is right, 
irom the fifth century (Ep, Ind., ' BliSgalpur eopix-rplatc (fnd. 
xhi (1910), p. 288 ). tW site of AnI., xv, S04 ; xx, 308) i KM- 
the palace of Adisilra is pointed limpur eop|)er|ilnte (Ep. Ind., iv, 
uut at the northern end of the 2152). 
rums of Gaur, outside the walls of 


e. A. D. 
780-M. 
Rise of 
the ‘PUa 
dynasty’. 


Dharma- 
p&la, ylor. 
A. D. 800. 
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Deva- 

pala, 

ninth 

century. 


The 

Khmbnjn 

rule. 


Mahl- 
pftla I, 

c. A. D. 
978-1080. 


royal head-quarters at P&taliputra.* When Hiuen Tsanj 
visited the aneient imperial city in the seventh century he 
had found the buildings of Asoka in ruins, and the inhabh 
tants limited to about a thousand persons occupying a small 
walled town on the bank of the Ganges in the northern 
portion of the site.“ Apparently the city had recovered to 
some extent when Dharmapala held his court there about 
A. D. 810. The famous mona-stery of Yikramasila, which is 
said to have included 107 temples and six colleges, was 
founded by Dharmapala. It stood on a hill overlooking the 
right bank of the Ganges, but its position has not been 
conclusively determined.® 

Devapala, the third sovereign of the dynasty, is regarded 
by the oldest writers on Brahman genealogy in Bengal as 
having been the most powerful of the PSlas.* His general, 
L&usena or Lavasena, is said to have conquered Assam and 
Kalinga. A grant dated in the thirty-third year of his 
reign was issued from the court at Mudgagiri, or Monghyr.* 
Like all the other kings of his house, he was zealous in the 
cause of Buddhism, and is reputed to have waged war 
with the unbelievers, destroying forty of their strongholds. 
He is said to have reigned for forty-eight years.® 

During the latter part of the tenth century the rule of the 
Pala kings was interrupted by the intrusion of hillmen, 
known as Kambojas, who set up one of their chiefs as king. 
His rule is commemorated by an inscribed pillar at Din&jpur, 
erected apparently in a.d. 966.’ 

The K&mbojas were expelled by Mahipala I, the ninth 
sovereign of the Pala line, who is known to have been 
reigning in a.d. 1026, and may be assumed to have won 


‘ The term iayaakandhSKdra 
does not ncccssartlv mean a camp 
only (D. R. Bhandarkar). 

* Watters, if, 87, 88 ; Beal, ii, 
82. 80. 

* The site may be at Pathar- 
gliA^t in the Bhigalpur District 
(J. Pfoc, A, S. fi., 1909, pp. 
1-18). 

* J. A. S. R., vol. Ixlii, part i 
(1894), p. 41. 

* ifia. Ant., xxi, 254. 


• Schieftier, Tdrandth, pp. 208- 
14. T&ran&th adds that llevapila 
subdued Varendra, i. e. the M&idn 
District, dtc., which is hard to 
understand, for that province, 
apparently, must have bc»n under 
PfiJa rule earlier. 

* * DinAjpur Pillar Inscription 
(J. db Proc. A. S. R., 1911, p. 015). 
The date is 868, which, if referred 
to the Saka era, is equivalent to 
A,D. 900. 
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back his ancestral throne about a,d. 978 or 980. He is 
credited with a long reign of 52 years, a statement which 
cannot be far wrong, as there is epigraphic evidence that his 
rule endured for 48 years.' Of all the Pala kings he is the 
best remembered, and songs in his honour, which used to 
be sung in many parts of Bengal until recent times, are 
still to be heard in remote corners of Orissa and Kflch Bihar. 

He was attacked by RAjendra, the Chola king of KAnchi. 
about A. D. 1028. His reign is marked by the revival of 
Buddhism in Tibet, which had been weakened by the 
persecution of Langdarraa a century earlier. Pundit Dhar- 
napftla and other holy men from Magadha accepted an 
nvitation to Tibet in a.d. 1013, and did mucli to restore 
he religion of Gautama to honour in that country. A subse- 
[uent mission dispatched in 1088, during the reign of 
lahSp&la*s successor, NayapAla, and headed by Atisa, from 
he Vikramasila monastery in Magadha, continued the work 
nd firmly re-established Tibetan Buddhism.^ 

The son of NayapSla, king Vigrahapala III, who defeate<l The 
Carna, king of Chedi, and died about a. d. 1080 , left tliree 
ons, namely Mahipala II, Surapala II, and Hamapala. 


' S&mftth Inscription of 1083 
^E.)in/nd.^nf.,xiv, 140. Two 
roups of bronze figures found in 
»e Muzaffarpur District of TirhQt 
r North Bihftr bear inscriptions 
sted in the forty-eighth year of 
lahlpftla (Hoernle in Ind. Ant., 
IV (1885), p. 165, note 17. The 
Mings in Proc. A. S. B., 1881, 
98, arc im^nary. Cunningham 
loted the date correctly in A. S. 

XV, 153). Mahlpftla I seems 
to have used Samatata as his base. 
Inc Bftghaura inscription of his 
f<“gMl year 8, found at Bftghaura 
m ^matota in the Comilla Sub- 
Jiivision of the Tipperah District, 
r that, and also shows that 
UmiUa was included in Samatata. 

'own of ComiUa (Kumillft) is 
n the main road from Dacca to 
7 ‘''^ng. See J. <fc Proc. 

: J":. 1»1«. p. it. The subject 

i iih elucidated by N. K. 
sttaiali in ‘ A Forgotten King* 


dom of Eastern Bengal' (ibid., 
1014, pp. 85 -91). Good reason 
from inscriptions is shown for 
holding that Karumanta is the 
modern Kumta, 12 miles west of 
Comilla town, where numerous 
ruins and Buddhist imuffes exist. 
That wiis the capital of tnc Sama¬ 
tata kin^om, which seems to 
have induded the Districts of 
Tipperah, Noakluili, Barisai, Fa- 
ridpur, and tlie eastern half of the 
Dacca District. In the tenth 
century the country probably was 
under the overlordship of the 
Chandra kings of Arakan. 

* Samt Chandra Dfts (J./1.5\/?., 
vol. i. part I, pp. 236. 237). Tftra- 
n&th says that the date of Mahl- 
pftia^s death coincided ^proxi- 
rnatcly with that of the Tibetan 
king. Khrind. whom I cannot trace 
in the lists (Schiefncr.p. 225). For 
the chronology, see J. A. H. B., 
vol. Ixix, part i (1000), p. 102. 
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When MahipSla succeeded to the throne he imprisoned hii 
brothers and misgoverned the realm. His evil deeds pro. 
yoked a rebellion, headed by Divya or Divyoka, chief of the 
Chasi-Kaivarta tribe or Mahishya caste, which at that time' 
was powerful in Northern Bengal. Mahipala II was killed 
by the rebels, who took possession of the country. Divyoka’s 
place was taken by his nephew Bhima, who became king of 
Varendra. Prince RamapAla, having escaped from confine¬ 
ment, travelled over a large part of India in order to obtain 
help in the recovery of his kingdom. After much effort he 
collected a strong force, ineluding contingents from the 
Rgshtrakiitas, to whom he was related by marriage, and 
many other princes. Bhima was defeated and killed, and 
RSmapfila regained the throne of his fathers.' 

Ramapala is described by TuranSth as possessing a 
vigorous understanding and widely extended power. After 
defeating the Kaivarta usurper, he conquered Mithila or 
North Bihar, the modern Champaran and Darbhanga 
Districts, and it is clear that his dominions also included 
KSmarQpa or Assam, because his son ICumarapala conferred 
the government of that country, with kingly powers, upon 
a valiant minister named Vaidyadeva. Buddhism, although 
then declining in Hindustan, flourished in the Pala dominions 
during the reign of Ramapala, the monasteries of Magadha 
being crowded with thousands of residents. Taranath and 
certain Bengal authors treat Ramapala as the last of his 
dynasty, or at any rate, the last who exercised considerable 
power, but the inscriptions prove that he was followed by 
five kings of his family." 


^ The killing of Bhima and the 
conquest of >fithi]a arc recorded 
in the Kamauli grant of Vaidya- 
devu {Ep, Ind., ii, 355). The 
details are supplied by the coiUcni* 
porary historical poem entitled 
Rdmacharita, by SandhyAknra 
Nnndl, discovered in Nepal und 
published in A, S. Ii, A/rmo/rs* 
vol. ill. No. 1 (1U10). 

• The chief authority for the 
period is R. 1). Banerii's elaborate 
article. * ThePAlas oi Bengal \ iq 


Mem, A. S. B., vol. v, pp. 43-113. 
1015, with a separate fasciculus or 
plates. See also M. HarupmsM 
Sixstri’s * Literary History of tw 
Pala Period * in J. B, 0. Jit*- 
6’oc., vol. V, part ii, pp. 
and Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Tu 
Fdlk’eiement in Hindu CuUutt 
(Longmans, 1917). The Isttw 
lays stress on the power aw 
importance of the Pfih*s '“[J 
Cholas, long after Harsha’s deain. 
and suggests that India liecaiw 
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King Govindapftla is known to have been on the throne 
in A. D. 1175 ; and, according to tradition, the ruler of 
Magsdha at the time of the Muliammadan conquest, in 
A. D. 1197, was Indradyumna[-paia]. Forts attributed to 
him are still pointed out in the Mungir (Monghyr) 
District.^ 

The Pala dynasty deserves remembrance as one of the 
most remarkable of Indian dynasties. No other royal line 
in an important kingdom, save that of the Aiidliras, endureil 
so long, for four and a half centuries. Dharmapala and Deva- 
pala succeeded in making Bengal one of the great powers of 
India, and, although later kings had not the control of realms 
so wide or possessed innucncc so extensive, their dominion was 
far from being contemptible. The Pala authority was con¬ 
siderably shaken by the Kilmboja usurpation in the latter part 
of the tenth century, and again by the Chasi-Kaivarta or 
M&hishya revolt in the eleventh century, which prepared 
the way for the encroachments made by the Sena kings. 
The Palas seem to have held Magadha or South Bihar, and 
: Mungir in North Bihar, almost throughout to the end, with 
little interruption, but during the last century of their rule 
they lost nearly the whole of Bengal to the Senas.* The 
details of the local history need to be worked out. 

The reigns of Dharmapala ami Dcvapfila, extending over 
more than a century, from about a. d. 780 to 892, were 
a period of marked intellectual and artistic activity. Two 
artists of that time, Dhimdn and his son Bitpillo (Vitapula), 
acquired the highest fame for their skill as painters, 
sculptors, and bronze-founders. Some works of their 
school arc believed to be extant.® No building of Pfila age 


really the school of Asia hy supply- 
nig fnith, lUcruturc, arts, jiimI 
uwlcrial necessities to Nepal, 
TIM, China, Japan, .Tava, Biirinu, 
oan other lands iKsyond tlie seas. 

' Buchanan, Emffrn India, ii, 
Cunningham, Itfp., iii, 
i5a, 102. .Sw also j. N. Samad- 
I /,* * Indrwlyumna * In 
«. <t O. litM. Soe,, vol. V, part ii, 
295-7. The author suggests 
*hat, after his defeat by the 


Muhammadans, the king fled to 
Orissa utid there rebuilt the temple 
of Jagunnuth in llt)8. 

» Aluhemlrapala fiurJara-Prati- 
harfi of Kanuuj (r. a. d. 850) seems 
to have annexed Magadha for a 
few years. 

» /li.Htort/ oj Finf. Art in India 
and Cftflon, pp. 805-7. The Va- 
rendra Ucseareh Society at Itftj- 
siiahi has devotc<l special study to 
the schools of Dhira&n and Bitp&lo. 
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appears to survive, but the numerous great tanks in the 
central districts of their territory, especially in Din&jpur 
testify to the interest taken by the kings in the execution 
of undertakings intended for the public benefit. 

All the PSla kings without exception were zealous 
Buddhists, ready to bestow liberal patronage on learned 
teachers and the numerous monastic communities. Dharma- 
pftla, clearly a man of exceptional capacity, is credited with 
the merit of having been an ardent reformer of religion. Hi, 
successors in the eleventh century, who were devoted to 
Tantric forms of Buddhism, enjoyed the services of many 
pious men, among whom Atisa, already mentioned as 
a missionary in Tibet, was the most eminent.* 

The Sena dynasty was founded by a chief named Samanh- 
deva, who came from the Deccan. About the middle of 
the eleventh century he, or his son Hemantasena, founded 
a principality at K&slpurl, which has been identified with 
the modern KasiSri in the MayCirabhanja State. Neither of 
those chiefs seems to have acquired extensive power. 

But Samantasena’s grandson, Vijayasena, certainly raised 
himself to the rank of an independent sovereign in the lattrr 
part of the eleventh or early in the twelfth century, and 
wrested a large part of the Bengal province from the Palas, 
thus firmly establishing the Sena dynasty. He also carried 
on successful wars with other powers, and enjoyed a long 
reign of about forty years, more or less. He kept on terms 
of friendship with Choraganga of Kalinga, who ruled that 
kingdom for the extraordinary term of seventy-one years, 
and who about the time of the Chasi-Kaivarta rebellion 
(c. A. D. 1080) extended his conquests to the extreme north 
of Orissa. 

The dominions acquired by Vijayasena were transmitted 

‘ See the learned Introduction article on the Literary History d 
bv Mahft. Hamprasad Shastri to the Pain Period in ./. 0. <0 0. /hs 
.air. N. N. Vnsu’a work on iModem Soe., vol. v, part ii, pp. ItlJ 
RwhUiism and its FoUawen in Acconling to him Atisa was tie 
Orinm, Caicutta, 1011, which is in Tibetan name of DIpAnkani Sil- 
■ ■art a reprint from the Archaeo- jftana, who was the son of tbr 
Ingical Survey oj MayUrabhanja, Rkja of Vikramanipura, east w 
vol. I, and the same author’s M^adha. 
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(c. A. D- 110*) ^ *0® ®°o Vallfilasena, famous in Bengal 
tradition as Ballftl Sen, who is credited with having re¬ 
organized the caste system and introduced the practice of 
• Kulinism ’ among Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. 
Some accounts allege that he founded Gaur or Lakhnautl, 

I but there is reason to believe that the city was in existence 
1 at an earlier date. The site of a palace attributed to him 
lis pointed out at RampAl near Bikrampur in the Dacca 
■District.* All the Sena kings were Brahmanical Hindus, 
and so had a special reason for hostility to the Buddhist 
PJias, and a keen interest in the maintenance of caste. The 
Hinduism of BallAl Sen was of the Tantric kind. The Brah¬ 
man genealogists assert that he sent numerous missionaries, 
all Brahmans, to Magadha, Bhotan, Chittagong, Arakan, 
Orissa, and Nepal.* 

Ballul Sen was succeeded in a. d. 1119 by his son Laksh- 
manasena. 

In Bihfir and Bengal both Palas and Senas were swept 
away by the torrent of Muhammadan invasion at the end 
of the twelfth century, when Kutb-ud-din’s general, 
.Muhammad the son of BakhtyAr, stormed Bihar in or about 
A. u. 1197, and surprised Nudiah (vulgo Nuddea) a year or 
two later. The Musalman general, who had already made 
his name a terror by repeated plundering expeditions in 
BihAr, seized the capital by a daring stroke. The almost 
contemporary historian met one of the survivors of the 
attacking party in a. d. 1248, and learned from him that the 
fort of BihAr was seized by a party of only two hundred 
horsemen, who boldly rushed the postern gate and gained 
possession of the place. Great quantities of plunder were 

* •/. A. 8. B.f part i, vol. xlvii a clean caalc from time imme* 
(1878), p. 400 ; Imp, Gaz.^ 8. v. morlal. They declare themselves 
lUmpiU. According to MahA. to he quite dislinct in origin from 
llaraprasad Shastri^ BallAl Sen the Kcwals (Jaliya-Kaivartas, 
wnquered Northern Bengal with &c.), and state that the PAln kings 
me felp of the Kaivartaa, and longed to their caste. Tb^ arc 
tned his l)cst to make o clean caste hostile to the memory of BallAl 
if them * (Introd. p. 19 to N. N, Sen. See also the same writer in 
^asu, Modem BuadAism and its Proc. A. 8. B., 1002 , pp. 2-7. 
MWer* in Orissa). The MAhl- • ArcA. 8. Mayarabhanja, vol. U 
‘jy®* ChAsi*Kaivartat deny p. Ixiv, note, 
nit and claim that they were 
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obtained, and the slaughter of the ‘shaven-headed Brah¬ 
mans that is to say the Buddhist monks, was so thoroughly 
completed, that when the victor sought for some one capable 
of explaining the contents of the books in the libraries of 
the monasteries, not a living man could be found who was 
able to read them. ‘ It was discovered ’, we arc told, ‘ that 
the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and in the 
Hindi tongue they call a college Bihar.’ * 

This crushing blow, followed up, of course, by similar acts 
of violence, destroyed the vitality of Buddhism in its ancient 
home. No doubt, a few devout, though disheartened, 
adherents of the system lingered round the desecrated 
shrines for a few years longer ; and even to this day traces 
of the religion once so proudly dominant may be discerned 
in the practices of obscure sects; but Buddhism as an 
organized religion in Bihar, its last abode in Upper India 
south of the Himalaya, was destroyed once and for all by 
the sword of a single Musalman adventurer.^ Many monks 
who escaped death fled to Tibet, Nepal, and Southern India. 
Their advent produced an important effect upon the Hindu 
revival in Southern India. In Tibet the arrival of the 
learned refugees enabled Buton, the Grand Lama appointed 
by Kublai Khan, to enrich the Tibetan language by transla¬ 
tions from Sanskrit sources, which were included in the 
Tangyur encyclopaedia at the close of the thirteenth century. 
The preservation of the fruits of the joint labours of the 
Indian Pundits and the Tibetan Lamas was secured by the 
practice of the art of block-printing, which had been intro¬ 
duced into Tibet from China in the seventh century.’ 

The overthrow of the Sena dynasty was accomplished 
with equal or even greater ease. The ruler of eastern Bengal 
in those days was Lakshmanasena, described by the Muham¬ 
madan writer as an aged man and reputed, though erro- 

■ Raverty, traiwl. Tabakdt-i- vol. Ixiv, part i, 1803, pp. S-S-OS)- 
.VdflrC, p. 532. and N. N. Voau’s work, .Wodro' 

• .See papers by II. P. Tastrl, Hu<tdhhm and its FoUmetrs i« 
* Buddhism in Bengal since thi? Orissa^ already cited. 
Muhammadan Conquest ’; ‘ frl- • J. cO Pme. A. S. B., Pe"' 
dharma mangala ; a distant echo 1011, Address, p. xliii. 
of the LatUaeislara ' (J. A, S. B., 
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neously, to have occupied the tlironc for eighty years. 

The portents which were said to have attended his birth 
had been justified by the monarch’s exceptional personal 
qualities. His family, we are told, was respected by all the 
Rais or chiefs of Hindustan, and he was considered to hold 
the rank of hereditary Khalif (Caliph), or spiritual head of 
the country. Trustworthy persons aflirmed that no one, 
great or small, ever suffered injustice at his hands, and his 
generosity was proverbial. 

This much-revered sovereign held his court at NQdiah, Nodiah, 
situated in the upper delta of the Ganges, on the Bhagirathi 
river, about 60 miles north of the site of Calcutta. The 
town still gives its name to a British district (Nuddea, 

Nadia), and is renowned as the scat of a Hindu college 
organized after the ancient manner. 

Probably in a. d. 1109, not long after his facile conquest Capture 
of Bih&r, Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar equipped an army nodiah, 
for the subjugation of Bengal. Riding in advance of the 
main body of his troops, he suddenly ap])eared before 
Nodiah with a slender following of eighteen horsemen, and 
boldly entered the city, the people supposing him to l>c 
a horsedcaler. But when he reached the gate of the Rfii’s 
palace, he drew his sword and attacked the unsuspecting 
household. The Rai, who was at his dinner, was completely 
taken by surprise, 

‘ and fled barefooted by the rear of the palace; and his 
whole treasure, and all his wives, maidservants, attendants, 
and women fell into the hands of the invader. Numerous 
elephants were taken, and such booty was obtained by the 
Muhammadans as is beyond all compute. When his (Mu¬ 
hammad’s) army arrived, the whole city was brought under 
subjection, and he fixed his head-quarters there.’ 

R&i Lakhmaniya, as the author calls him, fled to Bik- Lakh- 
rampur in the Dacca district,* where he died; and the 
eonqueror presently destroyed the city of NQdiah, estab- 
lishing the seat of his government at the ancient Hindu city ‘' 

H p. S5T: Elliot, Hilt, of India, 
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of LaklinautI, or Gaur. Mosques, colleges, and Muham¬ 
madan monasteries were endowed by him and his officers 
in all parts of the kingdom, and a great portion of the spoil 
was judiciously sent to his distant chief, Kutb-ud-din. 
Dishon- Such was the dishonoured end of the last Hindu king- 
of doms of Bengal and BihSr, which would have made a better 
Hindu fight for life if they had deserved to exist.* The administra- 
doms. tion must have been hopelessly inefficient to permit a foreign 
army to march unoKserved across Bengal, and to allow of 
the surprise of the palace by an insignilicant party of eighteen 
horsemen. 

Utera- The reign of the earlier king Lakshmanasena was remark- 
able for considerable literary activity and for his libera! 
patronage of Sanskrit literature. An imitation of Kdliddsa's 
Meghadnta by Dhoyi, or Dhoylka, court-poet of Lakshmana¬ 
sena, has been published. Jayadeva, the famous author of 
the Gitagovinda, seems to have lived in the reign of Laksh¬ 
manasena, who wrote verses himself. His father, Ballal Sen, 
also was an author. 


IX 


The Rajput Clans 

Apparent Ethnological speculations, or discussions about facial 
nanM of Angles, thick or thin noses, long skulls or broad skulls, the 
the clans, mystery of the origin of caste, and so forth, arc foreign to 
the purpose of this work, and cannot be even lightly handicil 
in these pages.* But the narrative sections of this chapter 


* The .Senas eontinuetl to exist 
as a local dynasty in Kastern Ben¬ 
gal subordinate to the Muhamma¬ 
dans for four generations after the 
capture of Nftdiah. Their eastern 
capital is Iwlieved to have been 
lUmpU in the Dacca District (Ep. 
Jnd,t xii, 1.SA). It is in the Bilc- 
rnmpur pargema, and BailSI Sen 
is said to have held his court there 
(/. O. 8. V. Dacca Dist.). .Sec also 
ibid. s. v. RSmpM. The authori¬ 
ties for the history of the dynasty 
are discussed in App. O, but the 
chronology is not yet finally 


settled. The chief dilTlcalty lir* 
in the determination of the dura¬ 
tion of Balial Sen's reign, t'er 
minor dynasties not noticed in 
this work, see Duff, The CbronolfigS 
of India, Constnbie, 1890. 

• .See Hisley and Gait, Census oj 
India, 1001, voi. I; Rose, Census 
Eepori for the Panfdb, 1001 ; *l'r 
other Census Reports ; Ibbctson, 
Outlines of Punjab EOinoeraph’l, 
4to, Calcutta, 1883 ; and Hailrn- 
Powell, Notes ... on the Rdjpnt 
Clans, J. H. A. .S'., 1809, pp. S3»' 
03. 
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dealing with the political fortunes of many RSjpht clans can 
liardly fail to suggest to the thoughtful reader inquiries 
which seem to demand with urgency some sort of answer. 

Who were these RfijpQts—Parihars, Pawars, Chaud£ls, and 
the rest—and why do they and their affairs make such 
a confused stir during the centuries intervening between the 
death of Harsha and the Muhammadan conquest ? The 
dominance of the Rajput clans is at first sight the conspicuous 
fact differentiating the mediaeval from the ancient period in 
the history of Northern India, and the mind craves for an 
explanation. It is proverbially easier to ask questions than 
to answer them, and in this case the facts are far too complex 
and imperfectly known to admit of concise satisfactory 
explanations. Still it may be worth while to make a few 
observations on the subject, designed to help the weary 
reader in his endeavour to find some sort of clue to guide 
him through the maze of dynasties. 

/ The apparently sudden introduction of R^jpflt states on Kshatri- 
the stage during the eighth and ninth centuries is in part 
an illusion. Hardly anything is known about the caste or 
tribal position of the ancient nding families. Nobody can 
tell exactly the rank of Hindu society to which the family 
of Asoka or Samudragupta belonged, and nothing is on 
record to indicate how far the kings whose names appear 
prominently on the scene were merely successful personal 
adventurers or how far they were the heads of dominant 
clans. In later times all Rajputs have considered themselves 
to be Kshatriyas—members of the second of the four groups 
of castes according to the familiar Brahman theory.* So 
far back as the time when the Dialogues of the Buddha were 
composed the Kshatriyas were recognized ,as an important 
element in society, and in their own estimation stood higher 

' The four varuas of the theory recognized in Northern India, For 
are Brahmans, kshatriyas, Vai- the true ex|iianation of narna os 
fyas, and Sadros. The Brahmans meaning'a group of castes ydii)’, 

•Ppear to be os much mixed in and not ‘ a caste see Ketkar's 
blood as the Rajpfits. The Vai- valuubie Hislonj of Caste in India, 
tyas are a very indeiinite group, esp. vol. i (1909), p. 77. Voi. ii 
and Sadras, as such, are hardly appeared in 1911. 
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than the Brahmans.* The fact probably is that from very 
remote days ruling clans of Kshatriyas, essentially similar to 
the R&jpitts of later days, existed and were continually 
forming new states, just in the same way as in the mediaeval 
period. But their records have perished, and only a few 
exceptionally conspicuous dynasties are at all remembered, 
and so stand out on the page of history in a manner that 
does not fully represent the truth. The term Kshatriya 
was, I believe, always one of very vague meaning, simply 
denoting the Hindu ruling classes which did not claim 
Brahman descent. Similarly all persons performing priestly 
functions could be regarded by Hindus only as Brahmans. 
Occasionally a Raja might be a Brahman by caste, but the 
Brahman’s natural place at court was that of minister 
rather than that of king.* Chandragupta Maurya presum¬ 
ably was considered to be a Kshatriya—his minister 
Chanakya or Kautilya certainly was a Brahman. 

Break in The real difference between the ancient and mediaeval 
tradition. jg living tradition concerning the former 

has been broken, while that concerning the latter survives. 
The Mauryas and Guptas belong to a dead and buried past, 
remembered only through books, inscriptions, and coins, 
whereas the clans whose ruling families came into notice 
during the mediaeval period arc still very much alive, ami 
in many cases form numerous and influential sections of 
the existing population. 

The I Tod and the other older writers perceived long ago that 
ian^clle- RSjpQt clans arc in large part of foreign, or, as they 
roent. called it, ‘ Scythian ’ descent. The more exact researches 
of recent times have fully confirmed this opinion, and it is 
now possible to indicate with a considerable degree of pre¬ 
cision the source of the foreign blood in several of the 

' Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the were Brahmans, anti-Greek and 
Jtuddhu (1899), pp. 59, 119; unti-Buddliist. lliuenTsangmen- 

J. H. A. S. (1894), p. 342. tions several Brahman KSjas, e.g- 

■ See the brilliant paper by of L'jjain, Jijhoti, and Maheivara- 

K. P. .luyaswa), * Hevisea Notes pura (Beal, ii, 270, 271). See the 
oil the Brahman Rmpire * (J. Ii. cb explanation of Brahmaksltatra in 
O. Res. Snc., iv, pp. 257-6.5). The App. O post. 

Sungiis, as well as the K&nvas, 
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principal clans, and at tlic same time tu recognize tlie close¬ 
ness of their relationship with castes which occupy a social 
position lower than that of the Rgjputs. 

The earliest foreign immigration within the limits of the 
historical period which can be verified is that of the Sakas 
in the second century b. c. (ante, pp. 240, 265); and the 
next is that of the YOe-chi or Kushans in the first century 
after Christ (ante, p. 267). Probably none of the existing 
RitjpQt clans can carry back their genuine pedigrees nearly 
so far. I have no doubt that the ruling families of both the 
Sakas and the Kushans when they became Hinduized were 
admitted to rank as Kshatriyas in the Hindu caste system, 
but the fact can be inferred only from the analogy of what 
is ascertained to have happened in later ages—it cannot be 
proved. 

The third recorded great irruption of foreign barbarians 
I occurred during the fifth century and the early part of the 
i sixth. There are indications that the immigration from 
Central Asia had continued during the third century (ante, 
p. 289), but, if it did, no distinct record of the event has 
been preserved, and, so far as positive knowledge goes, only 
three certain irruptions of foreigners on a large scale through 
the northern and north-western passes can be proved to 
have taken place within the historical period anterior to the 
Muhammadan invasions of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The first and second, as above observed, were those of the 
Sakas and Yile-chi respectively, and the third was that of 
the Ilflnas, or White Huns. These names, Saka, Yiic-chi, 
and Huna, merely indicate the predominant elements in 
the invading swarms, which included many various races. 
The tradition of descent from the first and second swarms 
has been lost for ages. The TurkI Sln'diiya kings of Kabul, 
who were displaced by the Hindu Shahiyas in the ninth 
century, boasted their descent from the great Kush&n 
king, Kanishka, but I do not know of any later claim on 
the part of an Indian ruling family to relationship with the 
Yile-chi. 

The break in tradition seems to be due in large measure 
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of to the far-reaching effects of the third barbarian irruption, 
to which the name of Huna is given. The meagre literary 
record of the Hun invasion is supplemented by so many 
miscellaneous observations in the domains of ethnology, 
archaeology, and numismatics, that a strong impression is 
produced on the mind of the student that the Hun invasions 
disturbed Hindu institutions and polity much more deeply 
than would be suiiposed from perusal of the Putinas, 
and other literary works. The Hindu writers display great 
unwillingness to dwell upon ‘ barbarian ’ invasions, uniting 
in ‘ a conspiracy of silence ’. They never allude to the 
existence of Alexander the Great, and the Gujarat historians 
similarly ignore the sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni.' 
If Muhammadan authors had not related in detail the story 
of that famous raid, no record of it would have been found 
in Indian literature or inscriptions. There is, therefore, 
no reason for surprise that the Hindu record of the Hun 
deluge is meagre, and that recognition of its importance 
has had to be won laboriously by the patient researches 
of modern archaeologists. It is impossible to set forth the 
complicated evidence in this place, and the reader must l)c 
asked to accept the assertion that the scries of invasions 
by the Huns and associated foreign tribes in the fifth and 
sixth centuries shook Indian society in Northern India to 
its foundations, severed the chain of tradition, and brought 
about a rearrangement of both castes and ruling families. 
The effects of the Hun cataclysm arc obscured partially 
by the brilliant achievement of Harsha in establishing for 
thirty-five years (012—17) a strong paramount power able 
to control the conflicting interests of the various races, 
clans, and creeds subject to his temporary sway.^ When 
his heavy hand was removed all those elements broke loose. 

‘ Bom. Gat., vol. i, part i (181)0), lie s|)cnt about a year in Gujiirfil 
p. 104, note 0. The sack of and returned through Sind to 
Somnftth or Prahldtsa Pattaii on Ghar.nl, whieh he reached about 
the coast of Kathiawar was the April, 1020. 
object of Mahmnd*s sixteenth * liarsha^s reign began in 606 . 
raid. He left Ghazni in T)cceml)cr, but his paramount power dates 
A. D. 1023, and appeared laTore from a. d. 012 and continued until 
SomnOth about March, A, D. 1024. his death in 047, 
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and, after a period of unrecorded anarchy, protluccd in the 
domain of ix)litics the new grouping of states described in 
its leading features in this chapter. 

It seems to be clearly established that the Hun group of 
tribes or hordes made their principal permanent settlements 
in Rajputfina and the Panjab. The most important element 
in the group, after the Huns themselves, was that of the 
Gurjaras, whose name still survives in the spoken form GOjar 
as the designation of a widely diffused middle-class caste 
in North-Western India. The GQjars, primarily a pastoral 
people, are, of course, like almost all Indian castes, largely 
engaged in agriculture. The Juts or Jats, more exclusively 
agricultural, arc recognized universally to be akin to the 
Giljars, although it is impossible to define the relationship. 
Neither Jats or Gujars are accounted to rank as Rajputs 
or Kshatriyas, but most of the Panjfib Jats claim Rajput 
descent.* 

The prominent position occupied by Gurjara kingdoms in 
early mediaeval times is a recent discovery. The existence 
of a small Gurjara principality at Rharuch (Ilroach), and of 
a larger state in RSjputana, had been known to archaeologists 
for many years, but the recognition of the fact that Bhoja, 
and the other kings of the powerful Kanauj dynasty in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries were Gurjaras is of 
recent date. Certain misreadings of epigraphic dates had 
obscured the true history of that dynasty, until the correct 
readings were established. It is now definitely proved that 
Bhoja (c. A. D. 810-90), his predecessors and successors, 
belonged to the Pratihara (Parihar) clan of the Gurjftra 
trilic or caste, and, consequently, that the well-known elan 
of Parihar RajpQts is a branch of the Gurjara or Gfijar 
stock.* 

‘ Jdt In United Provinees, Jnl xx); ‘ Kpigrophic Notes ’ (ibid., 
a Punjul). Panjdb Cenvn Rrp,, vol. xxi); end I*rof. Kieihorn, 
■001, pp. 824, .S2fl. ' Kpigruphic Notes,* No. l7, * The 

* The discovery is the work of (tuAlior Inscription of Mihira 
tessrs. A. M. T. .fackson (Bom. Bhoja * {Sachr. d. k. (IwHvhafl d, 
'‘W.. vol. i, part I (ISOS), esp. p. B'MsensrA., (iottingen, lOOS). This 
; T). K, Bhandsrkar, ' Gur- important inscription has been 
araa' (J, /to, Br. B. A. S., vol. cditeil also by HIrfinnnda in the 
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The |flre- fumiliar legend appearing in the Ckatid Raisa and othti 
clang. documents in variant forms groups together four RSjpjjt 

clans—the PawSr (PrarnSra), ParihSr (Pratihfira), ChauhSn 
(Chahumana), and SolankI or Chaulukya—as being Agnikuk, 
or ‘ fire-born originating from a sacrificial fire-pit at Mount 
Aba in Southern RftjputSna. The myth seems to express 
the historical truths that the four clans named are related, 
and all arose in Southern Rajputana ; and further, as 
Mr. Crooke justly observes, it ‘ represents a rite of purgation 
by fire, the scene of which was in Southern RajputJna, 
whereby the impurity of the foreigners was removed and 
they became fitted to enter the Hindu caste system 
The The fact that one of the four clans, namely, the Parihar, 

1‘BribSra. undoubtedly is of the GOjar stock, raises a strong pre¬ 
sumption that the three others also are descended from 
Gurjaras or similar foreign immigrants. In this way the 
origin of some of the most notable of the RajpQt clans is i 
accounted for. The Gurjaras are believed to have entere* 
India either along with or soon after the White Huns, anc 
to have settled in large numbers in Rajputana ; but then 
is nothing to show what part of Asia they came from, or to 
what race they belonged.^ The Pawfir head-quarters were 
at Chandravati and Achalgarh, near Mount AbO, and in 
the seventh century the Parihars ruled a large part of 
Rajputana from BhinmtU, some 60 miles to the north-west 
of Mount Abu. About a. d. 800 Nagabhata, king of the 
Gurjara country, conquered Kanauj on the Ganges, to 
which city he shifted his capital, and so founded the long 
line of Kanauj kings who ruled there until the advent 
of Mahmfld of Ghazni at the beginning of a. d. 1019 
(an/e, p. 40-1). The discovery that the Rajas of Kanauj 

Archaeol, S. India, Annual Rep., horde of which the Juiln->JuAn or 
1903-^, p. 277. Dr. Uoemle has Avftrs, and the Ephtholites, Yettu. 
laid stress on the discovery in his or White HQnas were leading 
small Ilisiory of India, and in elements * (Bom. Gaz. * Hindus of 
articles in J. R, A. S,, 1003-5. Gujai^t/ App. B. * The Gfijars.’ 

* * Rajputs and Mahrattas ' (J. quoted in Trwe and Castes of Mr 
Roy. Ar^rop, Inst., ItiW, p, 412). C'. P., 1010, vol. iil, p. 168). The 

' Sir J. M. Campbell Identified Khazars included a Black and 
the GAJars with the Khazars a White section. 

(Ghusars, drc.), * part of the great 
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from 800 to 1018, some of whom enjoyed the rank of para¬ 
mount sovereigns of Northern India, really were the descen¬ 
dants of ‘ barbarian ’ foreign immigrants into Rdjput&na 
in the fifth or sixth century and cousins of the Gujars, 
tliough recognized as high-class R&jpQts, is one of the most 
notable additions made to Indian historical knowledge for 
many years past. Although the history of the other RdjpQt 
clans of the north has not been worked out with equal 
fullness, a fair presumption arises that many of them were 
of similar origin. The truth seems to be that when a foreign 
clan or tribe became Hinduized the ruling families were 
readily recognized as Kshatriyas or R&jputs, while the rank 
^ and file gradually lost their tribal organization, and de¬ 
veloped into an Indian caste not regarded as aristocratic. 

/ Some of the principal clans farther south spring from Indl- 
a different source, and apparently are descended from the of 
so-called aboriginal tribes, Gonds, Bhars, Kols, and the 
like, whom Sir Herbert Risley designated by the singularly clam, 
inappropriate generic name of ‘ Dravidians ’, one of the most 
misleading terms ever introduced.* The evidence of a close 
connexion between the ChandSis and the Gonds, who, again, 
were associated with the Bhars, is particularly strong; and 
the inference is fully justified that the Chandel RdjpQts 
were originally Hinduized Bhars or Gonds, or both, who 
attained recognition as Kshatriyas or RajpQts, when they 
I acquired power and took up the business of kingship for 
which the Kshatriya group of castes was appropriated. The 
Gaharwirs similarly are associated with the Bhars j the 
Bundelas and the northern Rathors are offshoots of the 
Gaharwurs, and so on. The name of the great R&shtrakQta 
clan of the Deccan, the political history of which will be 
treated in the next chapter, is etymologically identical with 

* Dravidian is the English form otherso-callcd'^non-Aryan‘tribes 
of the adjeetive Drdvida, with the of Central India and the North, 
oteaning' belonging to Dravida, or The word Drivi^a said to be an 
tlw Tamil country.' It is applied Aryaniied form of Tonn'f, meaning 
with propriety to the territory, ‘ nice * or ‘ sweet as applied to 
people, or language of the extreme the language (fnd. Ant^t 1012, 

*outh, but is wholly inapplicable p. 220). 
to the Gonds, Kols, Bhars, and 
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H5th6r, but there is not, so far as I am aware, evidence 
of any racial connexion between the RSshtrakutas of the 
Deccan and the Rathdrs of Hindustan. The former seem to 
have originated among some one or other of the indigenous 
tribes of the Deccan in much the same way as the Chandcis 
became differentiated from the Gonds of the territory which 
is now the Chhatarpur State.* 

The unceasing wars of the mediaeval period become 
a little more intelligible and interesting when they are 
regarded as being in large part a secular struggle between 
the foreign Rajputs of the north and the indigenous Rajputs 
of the south. Of course, this arrangement of the sides did 
not always hold good, and powers normally at feud some¬ 
times made friends and contracted alliances one with the 
other, or all parties momentarily combined against the 
Muhammadans. But I think it is true that, as a general 
rule, the Rajputs formed by the social promotion of * aljori- 
gincs ’ were inimical to the Rajpfits descended from 
‘ barbarian ’ immigrants. In the northern group the clans 
most conspicuous in the historical field are the Chauhans, 
Parihors, Tomaras, and Pawars; in the southern group the 
principal clans arc the Chandcis, Kalachuris, or llaihayas, 
Gaharwars, and Rashtrakfitas. The origin of the SolankU 
or Chalukyas (Chanlukya, &c.) is disputed. They claim to 
come from Oudh, but it is more probable that they are 
really of foreign origin, like the three other clans with which 
they are associated in the ‘ fire-pit ’ story.** 

The main points to remember arc that the Kshatriya or 
Rajptit group of castes is essentially an occupational group, 
com|)oscd of all clans following the Hindu ritual who actually 


* KorihcoriffinofthcChnndcls, 
see my paper Tii J. A. S. D., vol. 
xlvi.parti (1877)* p. 23d; and my 
monograph. *The History and 
Coinage of the Chandel (ChandcHa) 
Dynasty of Bundclkhnnd (.fej&kn* 
bimkti) from a. d. 831 to 1^) * 
(/nd.^nl.,1008,pp.nv-i8). For 
Gahnprftn, see Beames and Elliot, 
Race* of the Provinces^ and 
for all northern castes Mr, Crookc*8 


work in four volumes. Tribes 
Cofikso/tbeS.W, P, Forspeeii!#- 
tions about the RAsh^rakQtas, 
Bom. Oaz.t vol. 1, part i (1800). PP- 
110-84; ibid., part li, pp. 

884. 

• Boni.Goz., vol. i, parti (180®*' 
p. 405, See. Contra, Ojha, Ean9 
History of the Sohnios (in Hindi)* 
pp. 12-14. 
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undertook the work of government ^; that, consequently, 
people of most diverse races were and arc lumped together 
as Rajpftts; and that most of the groat clans now in exis¬ 
tence arc descended cither from foreign immigrants of the 
fifth or sixth century of the Christian era, or from indigenous 
races such as the Gonds and Bhars. This finding will, 
I fear, be displeasing to many families of Indian gentry, 
who naturally prefer to believe in orthodox Brahman-niadc 
pedigrees going back to the sun, moon, or fire-pit; but 
I am convinced that it is substantially true, although the 
evidence is of a kind difficult to grasp, and incapable of brief 
presentation. The references in the note will enable the 
curious reader to pursue the subject furthcr.- 


APPENDIX 0 

The Origin and Chronology of the Sina Dyiimly 

The strong interest taken by many of my readers in the early Interest 
history of Bengal induces me to devote considerable space to 
the justification of the statements in the text eoncerning the ““ * 

Suim dynasty, which differ widely from those made in the second 

' ‘ It Hiay be assumed os ccrhiiii tlic leaders of tlir lUjprit chivalry, 
at iiiul the conquering Moghuls arc deseended from Ndgur Umh- 
(I I’uthdns been without a vivid mans ; that their unerstorH, after 
licfandunorgiuu/.cd priesthood, they beeame chiefs, were known as 
w would have adopted Vrdisni Bruhinakshatrls, am! that they 
d have l>ceome enrolled among were cloudy associated with the 

} Kshutreca or ruling races’ kings of Valahhf, who !)olongcd to 

Jimingham, Hist, of the Sikhs the llilna-tfiirjara group. 

■53), p. 347, App. IV). Mhandarkar’s views about the 

Further references .are : V. A. descent of the Uftnus arc disputed 
ith, * The Gurjaras of Rftjpu- al grcat length by Pandit Mohati- 
a and Kanaiij ’ (J.H.A.S., lal Vi dumlalPandia, who criticizes 
>0, .tail, and April); ’ White his doeumciits and uiiholds the 

. —n (Kphthalitc) Coins from the trmlition that the U&n&s arc 

I'anjAb ’ (ibid., Jan., 1007); descended from the kings of 

‘White Hun Coin of Vyftghra- Valiibhlf./. <fr Piw./i. A'. B., 1012, 

•aukha ’ (ibid., Oct., 1007) ;* The pp.63-00). He does not, however, 

Outliers ofRfl^thilnl ’ (ind. Ant., seriously shake Dhandarkar'sclose 
lOH); and O. R. Bhandarkar, reasoning. There is no real proof 

'The Gurjaras ’ (J. Ho. Br. of the descent of the Rfinfts from 

vol. xxi). The same the Valubhl kings, but, as Bhan- 
author's paper ' (^uhilots' (J. db darkar shows, l)oth piirtics, i. e. 

Frof.^l. A*./}. (X.S.),vol. v, 11K)0), the llanos (^ Nigar Brahmans) 
is most sug^tivc and vulmiblc. and the Valabhis, seem to have 
He demonstrates that the RAoSs of been Maitrakos, and closely asso- 
^fewftr or Udaipur, admittedly the ciated with the Gurjaras. 

Premier chiefii in RAjput&na and 
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edition, when much material now available was not at my 
disposal. 

The sue- 'I^e Sena kings succeeded one another from father to son. 
cession of The names and order of succession are established by inscrip, 
the Sena beyond dispute as being (1) S&mantasena, (2) Hemanta. 
sena, (3) Vijayasena, (4) Valiaiascna or Ball&l Sen, (5) Lakshmana- 
sena, (0) VisvarGpascna. Nos. 1 and 2 were merely local chiefs 
in Orissa, and No. 0 was a ruler of small power in Eastern Bengal 
The general history of India is interested only in Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
who governed dominions of large extent and took rank among 
the greater powers. 

Matters In supersession of the view adopted in the third edition of this 
no longer work, it now seems desirable to accept the hypothesis that there 


in dis* 
pute. 


Disputed 
date of 
the raid 
on 

NOdlah. 


Narra* 
live in 
the 

fabakOt- 

{•S 69 iTl. 


were two Lakshmanasenas, and that I^kshamanasona of the 
inscriptions is to be distinguished from Rae Lakhmaneya who was 
driven out of NOdlah (Nuddea) by Muhammad the son of Bakh* 
tyar, as described in the Tabakdt-i-N^rt. Another matter 
definitely settled by the labours of the late Professor Kiclhorn, 
as confirmed by subsequent researches, is the beginning of the 
era known by ttie name of Lakshamannsena. The first day uf 
that era was October 7, a. d. 1119, and the first current year 
reckoned from that era was a. d. 1119-20. It is also clear that 
a Sena king who bore the name of Lakshmana, or j)crhaps tlio 
cpitlict Lakshmancya, a descendant of Lakshmana, and who was 
posterior to the three sons of Lakshmanasena of the inscriptions, 
was driven out of Nudlah by Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar at 
some date subsequent to the taking of Delhi by the Muhamnia* 
dans in a. ii, 589, which is practically equivalent to a. d. Il0:i 
and prior to Muliammad’s expedition into the hills of the NK. 
frontier, called Tibbat (Tibet) by the author of the Tabak^i, 
which took place in a. ii. 001 (Aug. 1204-Aug. 1205). 

But considerable difference of opinion exists as to the exact 
date of the raid on NOdlah, which is not stated in the Tftbakst, 
our only authority for the details. That work, it may be nolwl. 
was closed in a. ii. 658, practically equivalent to a. d, 1200. IV 
author, commonly called Minhaj-i-SiraJ, expressly states that in 
A. II. oil (June, a.d. 1243-Junc, 1241) he obtained an account 
of the operations of Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar agaiiwt 
Bihar town from two of his surviving soldiers (Raverty, transL 
p. 552). Ills account, therefore, lias almost the authority of a con¬ 
temporary narrative so far as that event is concerned. But lif 
docs not seem to have been so well informed about the raid 
NOdlah. 

In the briefest possible summary, the historian’s narrative i* 
as follows. Muhammad, son of BakhtyOr, a man of the 
Khalj tribe, failed to obtain employment from Kutb*ud-din ancf 
the capture of Delhi in a. u. 589. When some time, apparently 
a considerable Interval, had elapsed, he acquired a certain amoun 
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of military power and obtained a fief In the Mlrzftpur district 
from which he was * in the habit of making incursions into Manfr 
(in the north-west of Patna District) ‘ and Bihar \ until he collected 
* ample resources in the shape of horses, arms, and men *. We 
are further told that he * used to carry his depredations into 
those parts * until he organized a final attack upon the fortified 
city of Bih&r. He captured the city, as related in the text, and 
brought great booty to the presence of Kutb-ud-dln, wlio was, 
perhaps, then at Mahoba in Bundelkhand. The favour with 
which he was received excited jealousy, which was not allayed 
until Muhammad Justified himself by defeating a furious elephant. 
After that incident he departed for Bih&r. Meantime, many of 
the inhabitants of Nfidlah became alarmed and deserted their 
king, R&e Lakhmaniya, or Lakshmanasena. ‘ The following year 
after that, Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar caused a force to be prepared, 
pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly appeared before the city of 
NOdlah as described in the text.* 

Now, on reconsideration of the evidence, I agree with Bloch- 
mann tixat it is impossililc to date tlic attack on Nfidlah, as 
Ilaverty did, in a. h. 590. The operations of Muhammad above 
detailed must have occupied several years after a. h. 580, when 
Delhi was taken. On the other hand, Minhaj-i-Sirfij tells us 
(Raverty, p. 560) that ‘ after some years Itad passed away 
Muhammad organized his expedition to ‘ Tibbut \ That disas- 
f trous operation took place in a. h, 601 (Aiig. a, n. 120l-“Aug. 
i 1205). The capture of NfidTah, therefore, must be dated sevcml 
years after a. ii. 589,. and ‘ some years ’ before a. it. 601, say in 
or about a. ii. 595 (Nov. a. d. 1108 to Oct. 1199). 

But the story told by Minhfij-i-Siraj enables us to fix the date 
with a little more precision. He was informed tliat Rae l>akh- 
mantya had then been on the throne for eighty years, reckoned 
from his birth. That assertion, which is supported by an anec¬ 
dote, manifestly legendary, is in itself highly improbable. The 
longest recorded Indian reign is that of Choraganga of Orissa, 
which extended to seventy-one years complete (a. d. 1076-1147); 
and, so far as I know, a reign of eighty years cannot be traced in 
the history of any country. Raverty supported his belief in the 
®'l?hty years’ reign by quoting a statement made by Munshi Shiftm 
Parsluld in an account of Gaur, written for Major Francklin, 
that Lakshmai^asena reigned from a. ii. 510-500, eighty lunar 


‘ ./. B. 0. lUs. Soe., Iv, 266. 

* Since the parage above was 
written, Mr. S. Kumar has pub¬ 
lished the opinion that the test!- 
*aony of the should be 

[iisregarded. He is inclined to 
that lakshmanasena as- 
!*nded the throne about a. d. 1110 
xad was dead long before the 
•63S 


Muhammadan raid (Ind. Ant.^ 
1913, p. 188). This is also the 
opinion of R. 1). Bancrjl, as briefly 
stated in Bp. ind.f Oct. 1017, vol. 
xiv, p. 157. After further con¬ 
sideration their view has been 
adopted. The two systems of 
chronology differ by just fifty 
years. 
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years. But it does not appear what authority the Munshi iutd 
for bis statement. Another argument on the same side is tlut 
Muhammad died in a. h. 602, and according to certain historians 
had reigned or ruled for twelve years in LakhnautI or Gauf. 
Twelve years back from a. ii. 602 bring us to a. h. 590. It is 
possible, however, as BiibQ Monmohan Chakravarti suggests, 
tliat the rule of Muhammad may have been reckoned from a time 
prior to the attack on NQdlah. On reconsideration, I agree with 
Blochmann in rejecting both the alleged eighty years' reign and 
the date a. h. 500 for the attack on NOdlah. 

Attack I now accept the suggestion made long ago by Professor 
Nfll i ‘ (Ind. Antt vol, xix (1890), p. 7) that the legend of the 

the year" years’ reign is due to a misunderstanding, the NQdlah raid 
80 of having really taken place in the year 80 of the l^ikshmanaseim 
Laksh- era. Dates in that era were usually calculated as expired ycar^, 
mana* occasionally as current years. On the supposition that the 

year was ‘expired*, the year 80 would be a.d. 1119-20 plus 
80 =a. d. 1109-1200 (October to October). If the current year 
should be understood, the date would be a. d. 1108-9 (November 
to October). Probably the event took ]>lace during the cohi 
season of 1100-1200, that is to say, laic in a. d. 1100, early in 
A. H. 506. We may be confident that it occurred in cither 
A. H. 505 or 506, not in a. ii. 590, as I formerly believed. 

Kielhorii's view that the conquest of NQdlah must have taken 
place in the eightieth year of the Lnkshmaiiascna era is supported 
by the JftniblghS inscription of the year 83 (a. d. 1202) of the same 
era.^ It is tolerably clear that the era commenced with the reign ot 
the king wliosc name it bears, and who, as shown in the text (pp. 
421,422 ante)y was a widely respected king and patron of literature. 
Kccorded For Vijayasena w'e have three synchronisms. lie is described us 
* the friend of (’hofaganga (Chojragnnga sakiiak) \ Choraganga hud 
an exceptionally long reign of more than seventy-one years, frum 
nisms. A. D. 1076 to 1147. The earlier part of it coincides with thirty- 
eight years of the reign of Vijayasena, according to the chruiio- 
logy followed by R. D. Banerji, which seems to me now to be 
correct. The other two synchronisms are vague and imperfect. 
An inscription records that Vijayasena made captive four kings 
namely, NQnya, VTra, Haghava, and Vardtiuna. We arc also 
tohl that he ‘ impetuously assailed the lord of Gaiida, put down 
the prince of Kfimarupa, and defeated the Kalinga *. Unlu<‘kily, 
the rceor<l docs not join the names of the kings and the countric’' 
Nanya may mean Nanyadeva of Tirhut, who, according to tra¬ 
dition, founded Simraun in A. d. 1097 and afterwards established 
the Karnatoku dynasty in the valley of Nepal.^ I cannot positively 

^ J. B. db O. Res, Soc., vol. iv, • Nftnya certainly was a Kar- 
part iii (1918), pp. 266 ff. and pp. nAta king of Mithila and contem* 
273-80. porary with Vijayasena in the 
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identify either ^^ra or Vardhana. One of thcni i)resumably 
must Iiave been tlie R5ja of KftmarQpa or Assam. 

I conclude this dissertation by a notice of the origin and rise 
[)f the Sena royal family.^ The ancestors were of southern origin, 
from the Dcccan, and are described both as Karna^ Ksliatriyas, 
ind as Brahmakshatras. The meaning of the latter term, 
iiibundcrstood by Professor Kielhorn, has been elucidated by 
Hr. D. R. Bhandarkar. His observations, which throw much 
ight on the history of caste, deserve to be quoted tcxtually :_ 

‘ We have already seen that a Chfttsft inscription speaks of a Guhilot 
king nhartfibhatta as Brahma-Kshatr-dnvita, which I Uve translated by 
“ possessed of both priestly and martial energy ", but a footnote has 
been added below saying that what is also implied is that Bhnrtribhatm 
was a Brahmakshatri, i. c. belonged to the Brahmakshatr! caste. 
Bhartribhatta is not the only ancient king of India who is so called. In 
the Dcopftrft inscription of Vijayasena, of the well-known Sena dynasty 
of Bcngm, S&mantascna is described as Brahma’kahatriydndm kMa-Hro- 
ddma, which expression was rendered by Prof. Kiclhorn by " head-gar- 
hnd of the clans of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas ", but which ought to 
have been rendered, I think, by "head-garland of the Brahma-kshatri 
family That the latter is the correct Irunslatioii is shown by the term 
Rrahma‘kshalra used with reference to the Sena kings in the BaUdla- 
rhariia [Bibl. lndJ\. 

Now, there is a caste called Brahmakshatri, corresponding to thi^ 
ttriOmakahatTai the members of which are found all over the Panjab, 
K&Jput&na, Kftthi&w&f, Gujar&t, and even the Dckkan. In mv opinion, 
jw already stated, they were originally the Brflhmatpi classy of new 
tribes aHicrwards turned Kshatriyas, before their final mergence into 
the Hindu society.' 

The author then cites the case of the BandhSra weavers and 

Icvcnth and beginning of the nauj (Monrnohun Cliukravurti in 
welflli century, and probably J, «£? Proc. A.B.B.^ 1015, pp. 
liiio with Jayachchandru of Ka- 409-11). 

' The ^neology of the Sena dynasty given by K. 1). Baiicrji is :~ 

Vlra 

I 

Samanta 

I 

Ilemanta 

Vijaya 

BallMa 

Lakshnmna 

_ ! _ 

.MOdLava Vi^varOpa K^iava 

{J.AProe, A. S.B., 1914, p,9g). 

fne lakahana, or emblem of the dynasty, was then SaddHm’mudrd, 
with a seated figure of the 10-armed form of $iva, called Sadova 
OM., p. 00). 
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dyers in the Jodhpur State, who originally were NSgar Brahmans, 
and proceeds:— 

* Here then we have an instance of a Brahmakshatrl caste, the peo|)Ie 
of which say that they were originally Nl^r Brfthmanas. This clearly 
explains how the Guhilots, who were also originally N&gar Br&hmanas, 
became Brahmakshatiis or Khatils, and also strengthens my theory that 
the various castes of the Brahmakshatiis were originally the BrAhmanu 
classes of foreign tribes, which after the process of hision had set in, but 
before it was complete, exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits.’! 

Mr. Bhandarkar is perfectly right. Consequently, the ancestor 
of the Sena kings must have been a Brahman from the Dcccan. 
probably employed in the natural ofBce of a Brahman as a 
minister. When he passed ffom ministerial to ruling functions, 
he became a Brahmakshatrl, his descendants being accepted as 
full Kshatriyas, capable of intermarriage with other ruling families 
reckoned as Kshatriyas. Most likely S&mantasena had been 
in the service of the king of Kalinga or Orissa. The establishment 
of Sfimantadeva as a semi<independent chief in northern Orissa 
may have occurred somewhere about the middle of the eleventh 
century. Possibly he may not have been a ruling chief. Ills son, 
Hemantasena, may have been the first to act as R&ja. 

According to tiie authority quoted below, the earliest actunlly 
known scat of the Senas was at Kft^tpurl, the modern Kasiari, on 
the Suvarnarckhft river, in the MayQrabhanja State, ttie most 
northerly of the Orissan Tributary States, adjoining the Midna- 
pore District. 1 quote from the admirable Archaeological Sitrveij 
Report of Bfibfi N^fcndranfith Vasu. 

* Wc have read in the genealogical history of the Pusclmtya Vaidika of 
Bengal, written on palm-leaves and about three hundred years old, that 
the royal Scirn dynasty reigned in a place culled Ka^Ipurl and situated on 
the banks of the SuvarijiarekhA. Two sons were born to Vijayusena, one 
of the mien of this place ; the elder being named Maiia and the youni^er 
Sy&mala. It was the latter that conquers ciistcrn Bcncul and made the 
city of Vikramapura his capital. According to the PaSchatya Kulsimarl* 
jarl, Sy&malavarma’s sway in Vikramapura commenced in Saka 0*.U. 
1. c. 1072 A. D. ... There is no doubt that the ancient name of Kaslpurl 
has now degenerated into Kftsiftrl. 

Tlic matter, however, is not free from doubt.^ 


* Note that the Kunaujiya 
Bralimans, who supplied many 
sepoys to the old army, used to 
say, if irritated, 7/am kshatriya- 
BroAman hain^ us u lioast (.1. VVil- 
son. Indian Cwtle^ ii, 131). 

* .See ^i:^irlieat Scat of the 
Senas* by S. Kumar (/nd. Ant, 
Dee. 1015, p. 270 ft.), and also by 
the same nutlior, * The Inscrip¬ 
tions of Asokashallik * (Ibid., p. 
215). It is not easy to see how 
Kfliipurl could become Kftsi&rl. 


An alternative synonymous name, 
K&siwftrl, may have existed. 

* The .Senas, wlio replaced the 
Pdias in the twelfth century, arc 
liclicvcil on acquiring Varendro, to 
have made their capital at Bijay»* 
imgur near God&gftri in the south¬ 
west of the tract, and to have 
subscejucntly mov^ to Lokshma- 
p&vatl, the town which afleraonw 
took the name of Gau^a * (J. B. 
S.y 1014, p. 101). Varendra, also 
spelt Varendri, the modern Barino* 
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1 cannot follow out the problems of local liistory suggested by 
hat passage, and the observations which follow in the work cited. 
In order to save the necessity of a multitude of foot-notes the 
rincipal references are appended in a cla^iAed form. 


Ileference$ 

The following classiAed list gives the autlioritics on which the Autbori* 
statements in the text and appendix concerning the Senas arc 
based. Obsolete publications are not cited. 

It Is dilAcult to interpret the account of * the four Senas * by General. 
Taran&th (Schiefner, pp. 252-7). He gives the names of the 
kings as (1) Lavasena, (2) Ka^sena, (3) Manitasena, (4) RAthika- 
sena; observing tliat although he was unable to Ax the duration 
of each reign, all four together ruled for not more than about 
eighty years. His account of the Turushka king Clundra, who 
conquered all Magadha, destroyed Vikraina^Ila, and slew many 
clergy in OtantapurZ (RiliAr town), seems intended to describe 
the raid of Muhammad the son of Bakhtyar, but why that person¬ 
age should be described as Chandra I cannot say. He ])rocecds 
(p. 250) to enumerate the later Senas, viz. (1) Lavasena 11, 

(2) Buddhasena, (3) llaritasena, and (4) Pratitaseim, princes of 
small power, subordinate to the Turuslikas or Muhammadans. 

In the third edition the identity of I^akshmanascna of the inscrip¬ 
tions with Rae Lakhmaniya of the T^bakat-i-NOsiri was assumed. 

Fresh light has now been thrown on the subject by K. P. Jayaswal 
in J. B. <t' O. Rea. 5oc., vol. iv, pp. 206-72 and by H. Panday 
(ibid., pp. 273-80, with facs.). It seems reasonable to suppose 
that Lakshinanasena of the era was dea<l long before Muliuinnmd’s 
raid, and tliut Lokshmanasenn 11, the Lavasena of Taranath, 
came to the throne after the three sons of Lakshmanasena I, 
shown in the genealogy on p. 435 ante. This thesis is supported 
by the copper-plates of Visvarupa-Sena and Kc^va-Sena, whose 
capital was at Gaur. They must have preceded Mulmmmad, who 
made the same place his capital. The dates of the plates arc 
respectively the l ith and Srd regnal years. Lakshinariasena 
therefore was dead before a. d. 1182 (1100 less 17), and a good 
fleal before that date, as the elder brother reigned Arst. The 
victory over the Muhammadans claimed by the sons of Lakshnm- 
Oasena must have occurred before the raid of 1100, i. c. it must 
have been won against the Ghorl armies, which had advanced as 
far as Denures. 


^ay be deflned as * comprising the 
jjistricts of itftjshflhi, MAldA, 
Dindjpur, Uungpur, Bogra, and 
part of Pabna—in fact almMt the 
whole of the RajshOhi Division ’ 
(ap. //Id., xiii (1910), p. 285). 


God&g&ri is a busy mart on the 
Ganges, where the Calcutta and 
Mfil^ rood crosses the river. 
Gauda is the Sanskrit way of writ¬ 
ing Gaur. 
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Date of Blcxihmann, J. A. S. B., part i, vol. xliv (1875), p. 275; Ravrrty. 
capture in reply, ibid., vol. xlv (1876), p. 320, and transl. TabakM, App, 
Nnai h ^ ' Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘ Appendix on Sena Kings ’, J. 
waoian. a.S.B. (N.S.), vol. i, 1905, pp. 45-50; and ‘Certain 

Disputed or Doubtful Events in the History of Bcngai, Muhani. 
madan Period', ibid., vol. iv, 1908, p. 151. 

Era of In addition to the above papers—NagendranSth Vasu, J.A.S.E.. 

I.aksh- part ■yoj_ (ige6), pp. 0-38 ; Babu Akshay Kumar Mitra. 
Icra*'snd •*'* (1900), p. 61 ; Kiclliorn, Ind. Ant., xix (1800). 

chrono- P- 8 ; and Kp. Ind., i, 306 ; Beveridge, J. A. S. B., part i, vol. Ivii 
logy- (1888), pp. 1-7 ; R. D. BandyopOdhyfiya, ‘ MSdh&inagar Grant ol 
Lakshtnanasena’, J. <fc Proc. A. S. B., vol. v (N.S.), 1909, p. 4(17; 
and Prof. N. K. Bhattasali, ‘ King Lakshmana Sena of Bengal ami 
his Era ’ in Ind. Ant., vol. xli (July 1912), pp. 167-9. 

IJtera- Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘ Pavana-ddtam, or Wind-Messengrr. 
ture in by Dhoylka, a court poet of Eakshmana-sena, king of Bengal.' 
wrM ^ I’l'oo. A. ,S. B. (N.S.), vol. i (1905), p. H ; ‘ Su|)plerncntary 
Notes on the Bcngai Poet Dhoylka and the Sena Kings,' iliicl.. 
vol. ii (1900), p. 15 ; ‘ Sanskrit Literature in Bengal during lie 
Sena Rule,’ ibid., p. 157. 

Chora- Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘ Chronology of the Eastern Gang 
g®"g® Kings of Orissa,’ J. A.S. B., part i, vol. Ixxii (1903), p. 14, qiiotini 
yaaena ' f'nlldla-charitam of Ananda Bhatta. 

Synchro- Per Rughava, Monmohan Chakravarti, J. <6 Proc. A. S. B 
nisms. (N.S.), vol. i (1905), p. 49. For Nanya, S. Levi, Le Nfped, t. ii 
p. 198 ; Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., i, p. 313, note 57. For kings of Assam 
named VIra, Gait, Report on the Progress oj Historical Researeli in 
Assam, Shillong, 1897, pp. 11, 19. 

Early Nagendranath Vasu, Archaeological Survey of Maydrabhaoja. 
seat of published by the MayOrabhanja State, 1011, p. 122. 

WteMin^' Bhandarkar, ‘ Guhilots,’ J. rf- Proc. A. S. B. (N.S.), vol. v, 

of Brah- 1909, pp. 167-87, especially p. 18C ; an exceptionally valunWo 
makshtt- and original cs.say. 
tra. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 

The term Deccan, a convenient and familiar corruption The 
of the Sanskrit word {dakshina) meaning the South, may be, Deccon. 
and sometimes is, extended so as to cover the whole of 
India south of the Narmada; but is usually understood as 
designating a more limited territory, in which Malabar and 
the Tamil countries of the extreme south are not included. 

Thus limited, the term connotes the whole region occupied 
by the Telugu-speaking populations, as well as Mah&rashtra, 
or the Maratha country. Certain dynasties of Mysore, 
which had more concern with the Deccan than with the 
extreme south, are noticed in this chapter more conveniently 
than they could be in connexion with the Tamil jwwers. 

With reference to modern political divisions, the greater 
part of the Deccan in the restricted sense is occupied by the 
territories of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Physically, the country is for the most part a dry, hilly 
table-land, traversed by two great rivers, the Godavari * and 
the Krishna (Kistna), the latter of which receives on the 
south an important affluent, the Tungabhadra. 

In this region the dominant power for four centuries and *. d. 225- 
a half, up to about A. D. 225, was the Andhra, the history bib;,|c i„ 
of which has been discussed in Chapter VIII of this work. bWory. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, writing in 1896, observed that 
for some three centuries after the extinction of the Andhra 
dynasty ‘ we have no specific information about the 
dynasties tliat ruled over the country ’., Although since 
that date some additional knowledge has been acquired 
concerning the rulers of the southern part of the table-land, 
especially the Kadambas,* who governed Kanara and the 

* The GoHfivarl ia also called by the Chalukyaa about the 

Gautaml (Madras, Epigraphyt middle of the sixth century. The 
Aug. 10,1917, p. 121). Sangoli plates of Harlvarman 

* The Kadumba dynasty, of Kadamba are dated in a year 
lirahman decent, was displaced equivalent either to a. d. 520 or 
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Rise of 
the Cha« 
lukyai. 


northern districts of Mysore between the third and sixtij 
centuries, the particulars gleaned by archaeologists are not 
of sufficient general interest to justify detailed notice of them 
in this work. Maharfishtra, the western portion of the terri¬ 
tory, seems to have been under the rule of princes belonging 
to the RSshtrakfita or Ratta clan, which, long afterwards, 
in the middle of the eighth century, became the ruling power 
in the Deccan for a time. 

It is still true to say that practically the political history of 
the Deccan begins in the middle of the sixth century with 
the rise of the Chalukya dynasty. The Chalukyas claimed 
to be a race of Rajputs from the north, who imposed their 
rule upon the Dravidian inhabitants of the Deccan table-land, 
which had already been largely influenced by the Aryan ideas 
of the northerners before the appearance of the Chalukyas on 
the scene.' The statements in the later Chalukya inscriptions, 
which profess to trace back the clan to its origin in Ajodhya, 
and provide the royal family with an orthodox mythological 
pedigree, are of no historical value. There is some reason 
for believing that the Chalukyas or Solankis were connected 
with the Chapas, and so with the foreign Gurjara tribe of 
which the Ch&pas were a branch, and it seems to be prob¬ 
able that they emigrated from RajputSna to the Deccan.' 


54.5; most probably the latter, 
as llarlvarman came to the throne 
in 588 and may have })cen tlie lust 
Kadamba (Ep, Ind., xiv (Out. 

p. 160). Copper-plates of 
King Havlvarman and of Krish- 
navurman H have been discovered 
in North Kanara (Pros. Itep. A. S. 
W.C., 1018, p. 3.5). 

For the Kudambas, sec Rice, 
Mysore and Coorgfrom the lnscTip^ 
iionst l.ondon, Coiistablc & ('o., 
1009. 

' Except as otherwise stated, 
this chapter is bused upon the 
second editions of Fleet^ Dynas¬ 
ties of the Kanarcse Districts * 
and R. G. Bhandarkar’s * Early 
History of the I>ekkan \ in Bom- 
hoy GdzrUeer (1896), vol. i, part ii. 
Full references to original docu¬ 
ments will l)c found in both works. 
KielhornN * .Supplement to the 


I.ist of Inscriptions of Southern 
India * (Ep. Jnd., vol. viii, App. ii} 
gives the most trustworthy dy¬ 
nastic lists and the results of 
epigraphio studies, up to Jan. 
1906. The names of Pulokesin 
and many other persons men¬ 
tioned have numerous variants or 
equivalents. The spelling Pulu- 
k^in is now generafly approved- 
The name occurs in a C'h&pa gene¬ 
alogy, which is the only instance 
known to Fleet of its occurrence 
outside the Chalukya family. 
This fact supports Jackson’s viete 
that the Solankis or Chalukyas 
were connected vrith the Gurjaras. 
of whom the Chftpas were a bnincli 
{Bomb. Gaz. (1890), vol. i, part i. 
pp. 127 note 2, 138, 463 note 2, 
407). .See ante, pp. 839, 340. 

* D. R. Bhandarkar (/ttd. AtiL 
xl) suggests that their oiiginat 
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The dynasty was founded by a chieftain named PuIakBsin I, 
ifho made himself master of the town of Vfttapi, the modern 
3SdSmi in the Bij&pur District, about a. d. SSO, and estab- 
ished a principality of modest dimensions. He aimed, how- 
_vcr, at more extended power, and is said to have asserted 
his claim to a paramount position by celebrating an aiva- 
medha, or horse-sacriflee. 

His sons, Klrtivarman and Mangalesa, extended the posses¬ 
sions of the family both eastward and westward. The clans 
more or less completely subjugated by the former include 
the Mauryas of the Konkan—the strip of coast between the 
Western Ghats and the sea—who may have been descended 
from the ancient imperial Maurya dynasty. 

The succession to MangalSsa was disputed between his 
son and one of the sons of Kirtivarman. The latter, having 
overcome his rival, ascended the throne of Vat&pi as Pula- 
kfsin II in a.d. 608, and was formally crowned in the 
following year. For the space of twenty years or more this 
able prince devoted himself to a career of aggression directed 
against all the neighbouring states. On the west and north, 
the kings of Lata, or Southern Gujarat; Gurjara, or North¬ 
ern Gujarat and Rajputana; Milwa, and the Mauryas of 
the Konkan felt the weight of Pulakesin’s arm. 

In the east he made himself master of Vengi, between the 
Krishna and Godavari, and established his brother Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana there as viceroy in a.d. 611, with his 
capital at the stronghold of Pishtapura, now Pithfipuram in 
the Godavari District.* A few years later, about a.d. 615, 
this prince set up as an independent sovereign, and founded 
the line of the Eastern Chalukyas,* which lasted until 
a.d. 1070, when it was absorbed into the Chola dynasty. 


twhitat in India was Ahiehchatra, 
tile capital of the SapSdaiaksha 
™aatry in the SiwAlik mountains 
(‘ Tile Life and Times of Chalukya 
Vikramiditya,’ by A. V. Venkata- 
rama Aiyar, Ind. Ani.f xlviii 
US)»), pp. iig It,). 

' litport on Epigraphyt Madras 
b. 0. No. 574, July IT, 1908. For 
‘hedate(011) sec ‘ The ICopparam 


Plates of Pulakdsin II ’, by K. V. 
Lakslimanrao in Annals, Bhan- 
tiarkar liintilute, vol. iv, part i,Oet. 
1922. 

* .A grant of .Taydsimha I, 
Sarvasitldhi (a. u. O-lil-tW), refers 
to places in (iuntOr District 
(Epigraphy, .Madras, Aug. 10, 
1017). 


A. D. SSO. 
Pulake- 
iin I. 


Klrtivar- 
man and 
.Manga- 
lela. 

t ' 


A. D.008. 
Pulak«> 
liin II. 


A. D. on. 

Conquest 
of Vengt. 
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Southern 

wan. 


A. D. 620, 
Repulse 
of Har- 
sha. 


A. D. 025. 
Inter¬ 
course 
with 
Persia. 


AJant& 
school of 
painting. 


All the southern kingdoms, the Chola, PSndya, and 
Kerala, as well as the Pallava, were forced into conflict with 
the ambitious king of VAtiXpi, who undoubtedly was the most 
powerful monarch to the south of the Narmada in a. d. 680 . 

About ten years before that date he had successfully 
repelled the attack on his dominions led in person by Harsha, 
the lord paramount of the north, who aspired to the sove 
rcignty of all India; but was foiled by the watchfulness 
and military skill of Pulakesin, by whom the line of the 
Narmadd as the frontier between the southern and northern 
empires was successfully maintained.* 

The fame of the king of the Deccan spread beyond the 
limits of India, and reached the ears of KhusrQ II, king of 
Persia, who, in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, a. d. 625-C, 
received a complimentary embassy from Pulak&in.* The 
courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy sent from 
Persia, which was received with due honour at the Indian 
court. A large fresco painting in Cave No. 1 at Ajanta, 
although unhappily mutilated, is still easily recognisable 
as a vivid representation of the ceremonial attending the 
presentation of their credentials by the Persian envoys. 

.This picture, in addition to its interest as a contemporary 
record of unusual political relations between India and 
I’ersia, is of the highest value as a landmark in the history 
of art. It not only fixes the date of some of the most impor¬ 
tant paintings at Ajant&, and so establishes a standard by 
which the date of others can be judged ; but also suggests the 
possibility that the Ajanta school of pictorial art may 
have been derived directly from Persia, and ultimately fron 
Greece.® 


> AnU. p. 8S3. 

• The authority is the Muham¬ 
madan historian Tabari, as tnins- 
iated and quoted in Mr. Fergus- 
son’s paper In J. li, .4. S., April 
187®, ana Burgess’s ‘ Notes on the 
Bauddha Rock Temples of Ajaij^ft* 
(Arch, S, W, /., No. 0, Bombay, 
1807), pp. 90-2. For the frescoes, 
see Plate IV of that work ; Plates 
II, III, IV in J. A. S. B., part i, 


vol. Ixvii (1878 ); tlie India Oflk; 
atlasoftheAJanUpaintings: 
//M, of Fine Art in India aM 
Ceyfon, p. 290, ag. 210. 

■ See liietory ^ Fine Art 
dia and Ceylon^ p. 888. 

On date of the Aiap^ Caves 
V. A. sSnMth’s eswy ‘ The VaW* 
(aka Dynasty of Berar ’ (*/• 
A. 5., April, 1914). 
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The wonderful caves in the Ajsnt4 valley were duly 
admired by Hiucii Tsang, who visited the court of Pula- 
kSsin n in the year a.d. 641. The king’s head-quarters 
at that time were not at VStSpi, but at another city, which 
has been identified for good reasons with Nasik. The 
pilgrim was profoundly impressed by the military power of 
PulakSsin, who was obeyed by his numerous subjects with 
‘ perfect submission 

But his prosperity was not destined to last much longer. 
In A.D. 642, the long-continued war, which, since the year 
009, had been generally disastrous to the Fallavas of Kfinchi, 
took a new turn, and brought ruin and death upon PulakSsin. 
ThePallava king, Narasimhavarman, captured and plundered 
his capital, and presumably put him to death. Then for 
thirteen years the Chalukya power, which PuIakSsin liad 
laboured so hard to exalt, remained in abeyance; while the 
Pallavas dominated Southern India. 

In A. D. 6S5, Vikramaditya I, a son of Pulakesin, restored 
the fallen fortunes of his family, inflicting in a. d. 674 a severe 
defeat upon the Pallavas, whose strongly fortified capital, 
Kanchl, was captured. The struggle with the southern 
power long continued, and victory inclined now to one side 
and now to the other. During this reign a branch of the 
Chalukya dynasty succeeded in establishing itself in Gujarat, 
where in the next century it offered vigorous opposition to 
the Arabs. 

The main feature of the succeeding reigns was the never, 
ending conflict with the Pallavas, whose capital was again 
taken by Vikramftditya II, about a. d. 740. 

In the middle of the eighth century, Dantidurga, a chief¬ 
tain of the ancient, and apparently indigenous, RishtrakQta 
clan, fought his way to the front, and overthrew Klrtivar- 
>nan II Chalukya, the son and successor of Vikramaditya II. 
The main branch of the Chalukyas now became extinct, and 
the sovereignty of the Deccan passed to the RAshtrakQtas, 
in whose hands it remained for nearly two centuries and 
a quarter. 


A. D. 041 
Visit of 
Hiuen 
Tsang. 


A. D. 043. 
Defeat of 
Pulakeiin 
by the 
Pallavas. 


A. D. OSS. 
Vikrainft- 
dlfya I. 


A. D. 740. 
Vikramft- 
ditya II. 


A. D. 703 
(?).Ha8h- 
irakOta 
conquest. 
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A. Xt.mXh 
780. 
state of 
religion. 


e.A.D. 

T«0. 

Kriihna 

I. 


During the two centuries of the rule of the early Clialukya 
dynasty of V&tApi, great changes in the religious state of 
the country were in progress. Buddhism, although still 
influential, and supported by a considerable section of the 
population, was slowly declining, and suffering gradual 
supersession by its competitors. Jainism and Brahmanical 
Hinduism. The sacrificial form of the Hindu religion 
received special attention, and was made the subject of 
a multitude of formal treatises. The Pur&nic forms of 
Hinduism also grew in popularity; and everywhere elaborate 
temples dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, or other members of the 
PurSnic pantheon, were erected ; which, even in their ruins, 
form magnificent memorials of the kings of this period. The 
orthodox Hindus borrowed from their Buddhist and Jain 
rivals the practice of excavating cave-temples; and one of 
the earliest Hindu works of this class is that made at BidSmi 


in honour of Vishnu by Mangalcsa Chalukya, at the close of 
the sixth century. Jainism was specially popular in the 
Southern Marathii country.* The religion of Zoroaster was 
introduced into India during the eighth century. The first 
colony of Parsec emigrants from Khurasan which settled on 
the Indian mainland was established at Sanjan in the Thana 


District, Bombay, in a. d. 785.* 

Dantidurga Rashtrakuta, after his occupation of Vutapi, 
effected other conquests. He was succeeded by his uneic, 
Krishna I, who completed the establishment of Rashtrakuta 
supremacy over the dominions formerly held by the Chalukyas. 
A branch of his family founded a principality in Gujarat. 
The reign of Krishna I is memorable for the execution of 


‘ ‘ For more than a thousand 
yean after the beginning of the 
Christian era, .Tainism was the 
religion professed by most of the 
rulers of the Kanarese people. 
The Ganga kings of Talk&d» the 
RftshtrakQta and KftlachOiy'a 
kings of Mftnyakhcta» and the 
early Hoysaios were Jainas.’ 
The Bramnanical Kadamba and 
early Chftlukya kinn were toler¬ 
ant of Jainism. *The Pandyan 
kings of lUludura were Jainas ; and 
Jainism was dominant in Gujarat 


and Kfithifiwfir. On the othrr 
hand, the Paliavas of Kftnchl and 
the Cholas of Uroiyflr and Ton* 
iore, were strongly Hindu and 
hostile to Jainism ’ (Rice, IM- 
Kanareae Lit.t P* 16)* 

« Ind. Ant., 1912. p. 174. The 
authority for the date is weak 
{Ind. Ant., 1014, p. 151). See 
J. J. Modi, A Fm Eventa t'n the 
Early Uiaiary of the Paraeea and 
their DeUta, l^mbay, Port Print' 
ing Press, 1005. 
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he most marvellous architectural freak in India, the Kailfisa 
nonolithic temple at ElQra (Ellora), now in the Nizam’s 
lominions (N. lat. 20° 21', E. long. 7S° 10'), which is by far 
he most extensive and sumptuous of the rock-cut shrines, 
t has been fully described and illustrated by many writers, 
mong whom Burgess and Fergusson possess most authority.* 
Krishna I was succeeded by his son Goviuda II, who, 
after a short reign, was followed, and apparently superseded, 
by his brother Dhruva or Dhora, an able and warlike prince, 
who continued with success the aggressive wars so dear to 
the heart of an Indian raja.* He prided himself especially 
on his defeat of Vatsaraja, the Gurjara king of BhinmSl, 
whom he desjmilcd of two white umbrellas taken by Vatsa¬ 
raja from the king of Gauda, or Bengal.* 

Govinda III, son of Dhruva, may justly claim to be the 
most remarkable prince of his vigorous dynasty. He ex¬ 
tended his power from the Vindhya mountains and Malwa 
on the north to Kfinchi on the south ; while his direct rule 


was carried at least as far as the Tungabhadrfi. He created 
his brother IndrarSja viceroy of Lata, or Southern Gujarat. 

The long reign of the next king, Amdghavarsha, who 
occupied the throne for not less than sixty-two years, was 
largely spent in constant wars with the Eastern Chalukya 
Rajas of VengT. He transferred his capital from Nasik to 
Manyakhcta, the Manklr of the Arab writers, now Malkhed 
in the Nizam’s dominions (N. lat. 17° 10', E. long. 77° 18').* 
Amoghavarsha was the long-lived Balhara of the merchant 
Sulaiman (a.d. 851), who reckoned him to be fourth of the 


■ Cam Templet and Arch, S. fV. 
1 ; vol. V. The correct early form 
ot the name is cither VcUQru or 
lilSrara, with variants. 

The record of the building hy 
Krishna llftja is in the Karofla 
i>latcs of Karkarfijn (fad. Ant., 
xii (18S3), p, 229). The work was 
intended to rival the temple of the 
name name at KSnchl (fep. Imt., 
sni (1010), p. 277). Inc two 
known inscriptions ot Krishna's 
'eign are dated 600 and 004 Saka 
“A. D. 708 and 772. 

’ The accession of Govinda II 


took place lictwcen a. d. 770 and 
770 (.Saka 002 and 701) (Prog. Kep. 
A. A'. M'. I., 1003-t. p. 00). For 
Dhora, sec Kep. A. A., Mysore, 
1013-14, p. 37. Dhruva appears 
under the name Nirupama in a 
recently discovered copper-plate 
grant of the SilahSm .MuhSsSmaiilu 
Chbadvaideva (Prog. Kep. A. A'. 
IF. 1010-20, p. 35). 

» J. K. A. S., 1000, p. 255. 

* Deoil plates (tip. ind., v, 103, 
1.18). Fleet erroneously ascribes 
the founilation ot MOnyakhefa to 
Govinda 111. 


KailOs 

temple. 


Govinda 
II and 
Dhruva. 


e. A.D. 
703-815. 
Govinda 
III. 


C. A. D. 
813-77. 
AmSghu- 
varsha; 
Jain pro¬ 
gress. 
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great kings of the world, the other three being the Khalifa o 
Baghdad, the emperor of China, and the emperor of Coiv 
stantinoplc. In his old age Amoghavarsha abdicated in 
favour of his son, Krishna II, and devoted the brief remaindet 
of his life to ascetic practices.* The Digambara, or naked, 
sect of the Jains was liberally patronized by Amoghavarsha. 
The rapid progress made by Digambara Jainism late in the 
ninth and early in the tenth eentury, under the guidance 
of various notable leaders, including Jinasena and Guna. 
bhadra, who enjoyed the favour of more than one monarch, 
had much to do with the marked decay of Buddhism, which 
daily lost ground, until it almost wholly disappeared from 
the Deccan in the twelfth century. 

A. D. 014- The brief reign of Indra III (a. d. 914-16) is signalized by 
ludrain successful attack upon distant Kanauj, and the conse¬ 
quent temporary dethronement of Mahipala, king of Pan- 
chilla, the most considerable prince in Northern India. This 
war probably deprived Mahipala of Surushtra and the other 
western provinces which were still under his control at the 
time of the accession of Indra III.® 

A. D. 040 . The war with the Cholas in the reign of Krishna III Rash 
king * trakOta, was remarkable for the death of Rajdditya, th 
killed. Cholaking, onthcfieldofbattleiiiA.D. 919. Much bitterncsi 
was introduced into the wars of this period by the hostility 
between the rival religions. Jainism and orthodo.x Hinduism 
A. D. 073. The last of the RashtrakOta kings was Kakka II, over- 
thrown in a.d. 978 by Taila, or Taiiapa II, a scion of the 
the Cha- old Chalukya stock, who restored the family of his ancestors 
lukyas. former glory, and founded the dynasty known as that 

of the Chalukyas of KalySni; which lasted, like that which 
it superseded, for nearly two centuries and a quarter. 

I'rc- The conquest of Sind by Muhammad son of Kiisim, early 
onhe”™ in the eighth century, firmly established the political pre- 
Rastitra- dominance of Islam in that province, which was separated 
katas, India proiier by the ‘ lost river ’, the Ilakra or Wahin- 

dab. The Gurjara kingdom of Bhinmal to the east of that 

> Amoghavarsha had another 1012-20, p. 34). 
son, Duddaya, hitherto unknown, * Cainbay plates {Ep, Ind., vii, 
whose name appears in a recently 30; Lisf, No. 91); ankt p> 995. 
discoveri^ lithic record {A. S, 1., 
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Iriver was united witli that of Kanauj from the beginning 
|of the ninth century, and maintained relations of chronic 
hostility with its Muslim neighbours on the west of the great 
stream. But the Rashtrakuta princes found their interest to 
lie in the pursuit of a different policy, and kcjit up friendly 
intercourse with the Arabs, Avhilc continually engaged in 
war with the Gurjaras. In consequence of this policy many 
Muhammadan merchants and travellers visited the western 
■egion of India, of whom sonic, beginning with the merchant 
iulaiman in the middle of the ninth century, have left a record 
)f their observations. All these writers agree in stating that 
hoy regarded the B.alhara as the greatest sovereign in India, 
riicy called the Rashtrakuta kings ‘ Balharu ’ because those 
irinces were in the habit of assuming the title Vallabha 
Beloved, Bien uimi), whieh. in combination with the word 
iai (prince), was easily eorrujitcd into the form of Balhara.i 
I'he tribute of honour paid to the Rashtrakf.ta kings by 
lieir Muhammadan visitors was justified by the achievc- 
.nents of their period. Although the art disjiiayed at Ellora 
may not be of the highest kind, the Kailasa tcmjilc is one 
of the wonders of the world, a work of whieh any nation 
might be jiroiid, and an honour to the king under whose 
patronage it was c.xccuted. Many other temples were the 
outcome of the royal munificence, and .Sanskrit literature of 
the artificial type then in fashion was liberally encouraged. 

Taila, the restorer of the Chalukya name, reigned for a. u.on.y 
twenty-four years, and during that time succeeded in re- •'-’‘e'*'- 
em cring all the ancient territory of his race, with the possible Munja. 
oxeeption of the Gujarat province.- Much of his time was 
'pent in fighting Munja, the I’awar (I'aramara) Baja of 
Bhara, who claimed the victory in six eonlliets. Towards 


' Tlio oiMlIiet or title vnllnhliii 
eitlior singly or in coni|)osi- 
with a noun like srl or prithhi 
I'.w ’’"'■'■owc.l by tlic nislitni- 
II Bw l»-o«(iiiig (IvimsIv, 

a «Imlukyas of Vatapi. JiiihanV 
n,,lan ai,t|,ors usually describe 

f.o' (""'»• 

TI," vol. i, part ii, p. 20!l). 

‘"“■■'y Arab 
8 Kiaphcrs and the historians of 


Sind are Iranslated in Islliol, Hint, 
of Iiittiii, vol. i. Sir U. lib.m- 
elarkar ^vas the first to explain the 
meaning of •Italhara ’. 

’ A. V. V. Ayyar (furl, .tnl., 
xlviii, p. I Hi) slates that Lata 
(.South (fujarat) was also under 
Taila's control, and tliat he or- 
•lered Uarappa, ruler of Lata, to 
attack .Miilarilja, founder of the 
Anhilwara dynasty in Gujarat. 
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the close of his reign Taila enjoyed the luxury of revenge.! 
His enemy, having crossed the Godavari, whieh then formed 
the boundary between the two kingdoms, was defeated, 
taken captive, and for a time treated with the courtesy due 
to his rank. But an attempt to escape was visited with cruel 
indignities, the captive Raja being forced to beg from door 
to door, and ultimately beheaded. These events may be 
dated in a. d. 995.* 

e. A. D. Two years later Taila died, and transmitted the crown 
Inviislon to his son Satyasraya, during whose reign the Chalukya 
tgr Hajii- kingdom suffered severely from invasion by the Chola kiiig, 
Cho|a. Rajaraja the Great, who overran the country with a vad 
host, said to number nine hundred thousand men, pillagirij; 
and slaughtering in a fashion so merciless that even the 
women, children, and Brahmans were not spared. 

A. D. In A. D. 1052, Somesvara I, who was called Ahavamalla, 
Iteath of fought a battle at Koppam, on the Krishna, in which 
K«i»- Rajadhiraja, the then reigning Chola king, lost his life.* 

clloi^* Somesvara also claims the honour of having stormed both 
Dhara in Malwa and Kanchl in the south, and of havini 
defeated Kama, the valiant king of Chedi. 

A. D. In A. D. 1068, Somesvara, being seized by an incurabli 
Shiite of put an end to his sufferings by drowning himself ir 

Somci- the Tungabhadra river, while reciting his faith in Siva, 
lukp.*'*' Suicide in such circumstances is authorized by Hindu 
custom, and more than one instance is on record of Rajas 
having terminated theig existence in a similar manner. 

A. D. VikramSditya VI, or Vikramanka, the hero of Bilhana’s 
* 0^1120 poem, who deposed his brother Somesvara II, ami 

Reign of was formally crowned or anointed in a.d. 1076, reigned fw 
Vikra- 

mftAka. , . , 

' Anie, p. 410. 

■ Fleet, apparently in error, 
dates the battle of Koppam 
‘ shortly before the 20th January, 

1000^ (Kfwame Dya., p. 441). 

The date 1052 is detennined by 
Kielhorn. The site of the battle 
was KhidrApur, 30 miles cast by 
south from KolhApur, where there 
is a notable temple of Koppebvara 
on the bank of the ' great rivet ’ 


or Krishna (Fleet, Ep. Ind., xii. 
298). This identilieation seem' 
to lie correct. Rice (CoorgJnscriy- 
rcviscrl cd.. 1014. p. 15) identilio 
Koppam with Kopanadlrtha, or 
Kopal or Koppal, in the R&ichur 
District of the Nizam's Dominion*, 
and applies the epithet ‘ big river 
to the Tungabhadra, while adimt* 
ting tlmt it usually means tbr 
Krishna, 
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lialf a century in tolerable, though not unbroken, peace. 
He is recorded to have captured Kanchl, and late in his 
reign was engaged in a serious struggle with Vishnu, the 
Hoysala king of Dorasamudra in Mysore. Vikramanka 
considered his achievements sufficiently notable to justify 
him in establishing a new era, running from a. d. 1076, called 
after his name, but it never came into general use.* His 
capital Kalyana, the modern Kalyani in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, which had been founded by Somesvara I, was the 
residence of the celebrated jurist VijnanJsvara, author of 
the Mitakshard, the chief authority on Hindu law outside 
of Bengal.® 

After the death of Vikramanka, the Chalukya power 
declined; and in the course of the years a.o. 1156-62, 
during the reign of Taila III, the commander-in-chief, 
Bijjala or Vijjana, Kalachurya, revolted and obtained 
possession of the greater portion of the kingdom, which was 
held by him and his sons until a.d. 1183, when the Chalukya 
jrince, Somesvara IV, succeeded in recovering his ancestral 
lominions from the successors of Bijjala. But he was not 
itrong enough to resist the attacks of encroaching ncigh- 
)ours; and in the course of a few years the greater part of 
lis kingdom had been absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri 
m the west, and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra on the south, 
'he end of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana may be dated 
i m A.D. 1190, after which time the K5jas of the line ranked 
i merely as petty chiefs. 

’ The brief reign of Bijjala, the usurping rebel, which 
terminated by abdication or death in a. d. 1167, was marked 
by a religious revolution effected hy a revival of the cult of 
Siva and the foundation of a new sect, the Vira Saivas, or 
Lingayats, which is a power to this day.® Bijjala was a Jain, 

* The date ia conftrmed in Ind. charita, Bombay Sanakrit Series. 
dm., I91S, p. 290. See A. V. V. 187S. 

Ayyar, ‘ The Life and Times of • A good summary account of 
Cnalukya Vikramaditya * (Jnd. the Lingftyat sect and literature 
d>U.,xfviii(19I0),pp. 114-%,and will be found in A Hitlory o/ 
I3S If.). Kanarae Lileralurt, by E. P. Rice 

' S« Introduction to Bllhler'a (Heritage of India Scries), 1918, 
edition of the Vikramdhkadem- chaps, iv, v. Fleet [Bom. Gas., 
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A. D. 

1190. 

End of 
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and, according to one version of the legend, he wantonly 
blinded two holy men of the LingSyat sect, and was assay, 
sinated in consequence in the year a.b. 1167. The blood ot 
the saints proved, as usual, to be the seed of the chutck 
which had been founded by Basava, the Brahman minister oii 
Bijjala. But in other legends the tale is told quite differrntir. 
and the truth of the matter seems to be past finding out. 
There is, however, no doubt that the rise of the Lingayat' 
dates from the time of Bijjala. The members of the seel 
who are especially numerous in the Kanarese districts 
worship Siva in his phallic form, reject the authority of tin 
Vedas, disbelieve in the doctrine of re-birth, object to child 
marriage, approve of the rc-marriage of widows, and chcrisli 
an intense aversion to Brahmans, notwithstanding the far) 
that the founder of their religion was himself a Brahman. 

The growth of this new sect, which secured numerous 
adherents among the trading classes, up to that time (lie 
main strength of both Buddhism and Jainism, checked tlii 
progress of the latter religion, and drove another nail into 
the coffin of Buddhism, the existence of which in the Dcccao 
is rarely traceable later than the first half of the twcifti 
century.* 

.During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, chiefs bclonp 
ing to a family or clan named Hoysala, or Poysala, attained 
considerable power in the Mysore country. The first notable 
prince of this line was Bittideva, or Bittiga (about a. n. 1111 
to 1141), who established his capital at Dorasamudra, the 
modern Halebid, famous for the fine temple which excited 
Fergusson’s enthusiastic admiration. During the early 
years of his reign the Jain religion enjoyed high favour 
under the protection of his minister Gangaraja, and tlx 
Jain temples, which had been destroyed by the orthodc'* 
Chola invaders, were restored; but the king himself 
converted to Vishnuism, under the influence of the cell 

p. 477) notes that Mt is due almost Buddhism in the Ackdrasthi 
entirely to them that this bcauti* * This clearly shows that in tti 
ful, highly polished, and powerful Kanarese country there 
[Kanarese] language has been numerous followers of Buddha >> 
preserved . Saka 1070 ’ (a. d. 1154) [Pathsl 

^ There are many references to Jnd. Ant., 1912, p. 80). 
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brsted reformer, Ram&nuja, and the magnificent buildings 
it Belflr and Halebid testify to the zeal and good taste 
vhich he devoted to the serving of his new religion.' On 
lis conversion he assumed the name of Vishnu-vardhana, 
,r Vishnu, by which he is best known. Vishnu boasts in his 
ccords of numerous conquests, and claims to have defeated 
he R5jas of the Chola, Pandya, and Chera kingdoms in the 
,outh. About the year a.d. 1228, one of his successors, 
Narasimha II, who was then in alliance with the Cholas, 
ictually occupied Trichinopoly.* 

Vishnu’s grandson, Vira-Ballala, in the course of a long 
•cign extended his dominions widely to the north of Mysore, 
md was specially proud of having defeated the Yadavas of 
levagiri, whose kingdom lay to the north, in a.d. 1191-2. 
lis conquests made the Hoysalas fully independent and the 
lominant power in Southern India, including the southern 
larts of the Deccan table-land. 

The dynasty continued to be powerful until a.d. 1810, 
'hen the Muhammadan generals, Malik KSfur and Khwaja 
laji entered the Hoysala kingdom, laid it waste, captured 
le reigning Raja, and despoiled his capital, which was linally 
cstroyed by a Muslim force in a.d. 1826 or 1827. The 
aja’s son is mentioned as a local chief in records a few 
ears later in date. 

The Yadava kings of Devagiri were descendants of feuda- 
I lory nobles of the Chalukya kingdom. The territory which 
'they acquired, lying between Devagiri (Daulatabad) and 
Nasik, was known as Sevana or Scuna. The first of the 
Yadava line to attain a position of importance was Bhillama, 
who was killed in battle by the Hoysala chief in a.d. 
1191. 

The most powerful raja was Singhana (acc. a.d. 1210), 
who invaded Gujartit and other countries, and established 

' Fergiuson and Meadows Tay- p. xxxvi. S. K. Aiyangar has 
•or, Architecture in DhancUr and given a good account of the Hoysa- 
Mysore, atlas folio (Murray, 1866). las in his lecture ‘ The Making of 
ror much detailed information Mysore' (Madras, 1005), reprinted 
shout Vishnu’s reign and build- in Ancient India, 1011. 

'ogs, see Rice’s Introduction to ’ Ep, Ind., vii, 162. 
hp. Cam., vol. v, p. i, especially 

Og2 
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a short-lived kingdom almost rivalling in extent the realms 
of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. 1 

The Yadava dynasty, like that of the Hoysalas, wasl 
destroyed by the Muhammadans. When Ala-ud-dTn, Sultaj! 
of Delhi, erossed the Narmada, the northern frontier of tin- i 
Yadava kingdom, in 1294, the reigning Raja, Ramachandra 
was obliged to surrender, and to ransom his life by paymnii 
of an enormous amount of treasure, whieh is said to havs 
included six hundred maunds of pearls, two maunds of 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, and so forth. 

When the Sultan’s incursion was repeated by Malik Kaffir 
in A. D. 1800, Ramachandra again refrained from opposition, 
and submitted to the invader. He was the last independent 
Hindu sovereign of the Deccan. In wide territories to tlir 
south of the Krishna (Kistna), the kingdom of Vijayanagar. 
founded in a.d. 1336, maintained the traditions of Hinilii 
|X)lity in unsurpassed splendour until 1565, when it nm 
overwhelmed by a coalition of Muhammadan princes. 

After Ramachandra’s death, his son-in-law, Harapab 
stirred up a revolt against the foreigners in 1318, but, bcinf 
defeated, was flayed alive and decapitated. Thus miserably 
ended the Yadava line.* 

The celebrated Sanskrit writer, Hcmadri, popularly known 
as Ilcmadpant, flourished during the reigns of Ramachaniln 
and his predecessor, Mahadeva. He devoted himself eliielly 
to the systematic redaction of Hindu religious practices awl 
observances, and with this object compiled important work' 
upon Hindu sacred law. He is alleged, although erroneously 
to have introduced a form of current script, the Modi, fm"' 
Ceylon; ^ and has given a valuable historical sketch of l« 
imtrons’ dynasty in the introduction to one of his books. 


* Further iiirormution about 
the lloysulaaml Yftduvadyno&ties 
will l)c found in Itice, Mysore and 
Coorgfrom tite Inscriptions, lUOl). 

* The Mo«lf 8cri|>t really was 
invented or introduced liy ll&l&ji 


AvujI, Socivlnry of State to 
tlic celebrated Mar&tha ehieflii"'' 
who died in 1880 (B. A. 

Imi. Ant., 1905, p. 27. Grlerv'i' 
gives the alphalxit in 
Survey, vol. vii, p. 20). 
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appendix P 

The Pbincjpai, Dynasties of the Deccan ■ 

/. The Chalukya Kings of Vatapi (BMami), a.d. 650 - 753 . 


Serial 

No. 


II 

HI 


Name. 


Pulakeiin I (Satyfiiraya, Hana-' 
vikroma, ValJubha) ' j 


I Approxi^ 
i mate date 
^0/AcC. A.D. 

550 


; VII 
VJII 


Klrtivarman I (Vallabha, Ra-1 5CC-7 

naparAkrama, &c.) I 

ftfanmlesa (Vallablm, Rana- 597-8 
vikrftntu, &c.) 

PuInkMin II (Vallabha, Sutvu*! 008 

Sraya, &c.) | 

[Interrup- 
I (ion from 

Vikramaditya I (Vallabha,! **^^055 
oatyftsraya, See.) i 

Vinayaditya (Satyasraya, 

Vallabha, &c.) 

VijaySditya (Satyiiraya, Ac.) 

Vikramaditya II (Aiiivuritu, 

Ac.) 

Klrtivarman II (Nripasimha- 

&o.) 


080 


090 

73a 


740 


A'lMwm epigraphic 
dates. 

Nil, (The title or 
epithet vallabha 
is used some- 
limes alone, 
sometimes In 
composition with 
^rt, &c.) 

578 

001-2 

012, 03-t; crowned 
009 


059 

080, 001. 092, 004 

090, 700, 705, 709 

735 (?) 

754, 757. (In 750 
tiic R&shtrakQta 
conquest occur¬ 
red, and Klrtivar- 
innn sank to the 
level of a local 
Raja) 


"Mrartcd .h^"K>ven a^ with the acnii-mythical .mmc, 
■•y Kielhom m 
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II. The Roahtrakafa Kings of Mitnyaklieta (Malkhed), 
A.D. 753-973. 


Serial 

No. 

j 

Name. | 

j 

Approxi¬ 
mate date 
o/Acc.a.d. 

Known epigraphit 
dates. 

I 

Dantidurga (KimdgSvaloku, | 
&c.) 1 

753 

753 

11 

Krishoa 1 (Akftlavarsha, &c.) | 

t 

760 

770 (Govinda yvva 
raja) 

in 

Goviiida 11 (Prabhutavarsha, | 
&c.) \ 

775 

770 

IV 

Dhruva (Nirupama, Srlvalla* j 
bha» Ixirrowf d from the Cha* | 
lukvus, &c.) 

780 

783 (.Tain Ilarh 
vamsa) 

V 

Goviiida 111 (Prubhiltavarsha, 

&C.) 1 

793 

794, 8U4, 808. 81.1 

VI 

Ambgimvarsha 1 (NripatuAga, | 
&c.) 

815 

817-77 

VII 

Krishna II (Krishnuvallabha, 
Ac.) j 

880 ! 

1 

902-11 

Vlll 

Indra III (Nityavarsha, Ac.) | 

012 ; 

014, 010 

Nil 

IX 

Amoghavursha 11 ! 

010-7 

X 

Govinda IV (Gojjiga, Suvar- 
navarshtt, Ac.) 

917 

018-33 

XI 

AmOghavarsha ill (Baddiga, 
Ac.) 

035 

Nil 

XII 

Kfishna 111 (Kannara, Ac.) 

040 

040-61 

XIII 

Khot^jga (Nityavarsha, Ac.) 

005 

071 

XIV 

Kakka II (Kukkalla, Ac.) 

072 

1 

1 

072, 973. (Re.slora- 
tion of ('halt!' 
kyas by Tnilii \f' 
073) 
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II. The Chalukya Kings of Kalydfii (Kolyarut), a.d. 978-1190 * 


'(rial 

.Vo. 

“ 

ApprMh 

Namt, \ male dale 

dJAcc.k.D. 

Known epigraphie 
dates. 

1 

Taila II (Tailapa, Ahavamalla, { 973 

993-7 


&c.) 


II 

Satyftiraya (Satti^, &c.) ' 997 

Vikram&ditya V (Tribhuvana* i 1009 
malla) 1 

Jayasiihha II (Jagadeka* 1016 
malla I) 

Some^vara I (Ahavamalla, Ac.) 1042 

1002,1008 

1009 

1 . 

IV 

1017 (?)-1040 

V 

1044-68 

VI 

Some.^vara 11 (Bhuvanaiku* ' 1075 

1071-5 


malla) i 


VII 

Vikram&ditya VI (Vikrom&rka, 1075-6 

1077-1125 


Ac.) 1 


VIII 

Someivara III (BhQlokamulIa) 1125-0 

1128, 1130 

IX 

Perma-Jagadekamalla II 1138 

1139, 1149 

X 

Taila III (Tailapa, Trailokya-, 1149 

1154, 1155 


malla, Ac.) ' 


XI 

Someiivara IV (Trlbhuvana* 1162 
malla, Ac.) 

1184,1189. (Usurp¬ 
ation of Bijjala 
Kalachurya In 
1150-62: he ab¬ 
dicated in 1167, 
his descendants 
continuing until 
1183 as rivals of 

1 

1 

! 


Somo4vara IV) 


’ A. Venkatasubbiah in ‘ The Chronology of the Western ChaUikyaa \ 
Ind.Ant. xlvii, 1918, and xlviii, 1919) gives the following dynastic list: 


1. Tailall 


2. Sutyfisrayu 

а. Vikramftditya V „ 

4. Ayyana II „ 

r>. Jayasiihha II „ 

б. Somedvaru I , 

7. Some^vara 11 „ 

8. Vikramaditya VI „ 

9. Someivara III „ 

10. Pernka-Jagadckamailall,, 

11. Tailalll 


A. D. 973-97 


997-1008 
1009-11 
1014 
1015-42 
1042-08 
1068-70 
1075-1127 (?) 

1127(?)-:i0(?) 

1130(?)-51 

11.51-0:1 (Kalachurya usurpation 
lasted 1156-1183. Taila 


continued niling over 
such part of his king* 
dom as remained until 


1103). 

12. .Tagadekamalla III „ 1103-84 

13. .Some^varalV „ l] 84 -c.l 200 (heruledatdifrercntUme 8 

at Annigere, Kalyani and 
Bunav&si). 
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THE KINGDOMS OF THE SOUTH 

SECTION I 
The ‘ Three Kingdoms ’ 

■f 1 ,^ SouTiiEHN India, as distinguished from the plateau of tk 
Tamil Deccan, from which it is separated by the Krishna (Kistna) 
country. Tungabhadra rivers, has a character of its own, and 
a history generally independent of that of the rest of India. 
This extensive region may be described in modern terms as 
consisting of the Madras Presidency, excluding the ‘ Northern 
Circars ’ Districts of Vizagapatam and Ganjam, and with the 
addition of the native states of Mysore, Cochin, and Travan- 
core. It is essentially the land of the Tamil race and speech, 
and accordingly the greater portion of it was known in 
aneient times as Tamiiakam, or the Tamil country. The 
earliest tradition fixed the northern boundary of Tamilakani 
on the east coast at Pulicat, a little above Madras, and on the 
west coast at the White Hock near Badagara, to the south 
of Mahc, the frontier line between those two points passing 
round the hill of Venkata or Tirupathi, 100 miles to the 
north-west of Madras, and then inclining southwards to 
Badagara.* Later traditions extended the north-eastern 
boundary os far as Ncllore on the N. Pennar river,* and the 
north-western limit to the Chandragiri river south of Manga¬ 
lore.’ This chapter is concerned only with the Tamil states 
and the Pallava dynasty. The dynasties of Mysore have been 
treated in Chapter XV, being closely connected with the 
kingdoms of the Deccan plateau. 

Dnmirike The Greek geographer Ptolemy, who wrote his treatise 
Ptolemy, about A. D. 140, was well acquainted with Southern India, 

' The Tamili Eighteen Hundred ' The Chandragiri is the houn- 
Yean Aga, |>p. 10,17. dory between Kersln and in' 

' Klliot, Cains oj Southern India Tuluva country, 
p. lUS.' 
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»hich he called Damirike, a good transliteration of Tamil- 
ikam, r and I being interchangeable, but unfortunately 
lorrupted in the manuscripts into the unmeaning- form 
jrayrikS, owing to the frequent confusion between A and 
\.i In his time one language only, the Tamil, was spoken 
ver the whole area; Malayalam, now the speech of Malabar, 
ot having been developed as a separate tongue until some 
centuries later. The population comprised various elements, 
of which the Villavar, or bowmen (Bhils), and Minavar, or 
fishermen (Minas), arc supposed to have been the most 
ancient. The Tamils seem to be later immigrants. 

The early Tamil poetical literature, dating, according to 
competent expert opinion, from the first three centuries of 
th e Christian era, g ives a vivid picture of the state of society 
at that period. The Tamils had developed an advanced 
civilization of their own, wholly independent of Northern 
I India.® Immigrants from the North, who had settled at 
I Madura and some other cities, sought to introduce Hindu 
notions of caste and ceremonial, but met with much oppo¬ 
sition, and the caste system, which for many centuries past 
has been observed with special strictness in the South, was 
then inchoate and imperfect.® The prevailing religion was 
a form of ‘ demon-worship ’, which still survives under new 
names. For example, the most powerful demoness of the 
southern races, Kottavai, ‘ the Victorious,’ has now taken 
her place in the Hindu pantheon as Uma or Durga, the 
consort of Siva.* 

In addition to the three principal kingdoms, which will be 
described presently, about a hundred and twenty more or 


* Ptolemy, bk. vii, ch. 1, 85; 
trana!. McCrindle, Ind, Ant., xlii, 
867. The Peutin^rian Tables cor- 
Kctly give the name as Damirike 
Und. Ant., viii, 144). Possibly, as 
Kri^naswSmi Aiyangar sug^ 
gests, Damirike was the t ranslitera* 
tion of a Sanskrit form Dramidaka. 

•See M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Tamil Studies, Madras, Guardian 
Press, 1014 , which professes to 
give complete bira’a*eye view 
of Tamil culture and civilization \ 


» The Tamila Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago, pp. 3, 10, 39. 

* Pope, ‘ i*ixlract8 from the 
Tamil Purra-porul Ve^'Mdlai, 
and the Vurra-ndnn&rru (J.H. 
A. S., 1899, p. 242). Pope was not 
so decidcil in opinion concerning 
the early date of the literature as 
^uth Indian scholars are, but 
subsequent discussion seems to 
cstablisli the high antiquity of the 
great elussicul works In Tamil. 
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less independent ehieftains shared the government of the 
country, and indulged in unceasing internecine wars, waged 
with exceptional ferocity by the agency of the aboriginal 
tribesmen, whose representatives, the Maravar, Kallar, and 
others, still form an important and turbulent element in the 
population, ‘These desolating wars’, Dr. Pope observes, 
‘ account for the multitudes of deserted strongholds whose 
ruins are yet to be seen, and for the comparative sparseness 
of the population at the period when authentic history 
begins.’ 

Religion, The aboriginal ‘ devil worship ’, exposed to the persistent 
attacks of the three northern religions—Jainism, Buddhism, 
and Hinduism—was gradually forced into the background, 
and constrained to veil itself behind the names and forms o' 

.lainism. the more respectable faiths. The introduction of Jainism inh 
the South was effected, according to Jain tradition, by a body 
of emigrants who were driven out of the North from theii 
homes by the pressure of a twelve years’ famine, in the reign 
of Chandragupta Maurya. The event is assigned by sonic 
authorities to 809 B. c. The strangers settled at Sravana 
Belgola in Mysore, where their sainted leader, Bhadrabahu, 
starved himself to death in the approved Jain manner. The 
present head of the ancient Jain settlement at Sravana 
Belgola claims to be the successor of Bhadrabahu and is 
recognized as the pontiff of all the Jains of Southern India. 
The story is associated, as we have seen (anle, p. 154), with 
statements concerning the last days of Chandragupta Maurya 
which are discredited by some and accepted by other critics. 
Whatever may be the truth concerning the alleged abdica¬ 
tion and suicide of the Maurya emperor, no sulHcient reason 
seems to exist for rejecting the tradition of the Jain immigra¬ 
tion, which brought the religion of Mahavira to the South halt 
a century before Buddhist missionaries appeared. Samprati, 
a grandson of Asoka, is said to have been converted by 
Suhastin, and to have sent many missionaries to preach 
Jainism in the Peninsula, where his creed undoubtedly 
secured such wide acceptance that Mr. Rice is justified in 
affirming that during the first millennium of the Christian 
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era JaiiusDi may be regarded as having been the predominant 
religion of Mysore. Nor was it confined to Mysore; it 
spread everywhere more or less.* In the Fandya country 
the decline of Jainism began in the seventh century, but the 
religion continued to flourish in Mysore and the Deccan for 
ages after that time. 

The effective importation of Buddiusm undoubtedly was 
the work of Asoka’s brother Mahcndra and the other mission¬ 
aries sent out by the great proselytizing emperor in the 
middle of the third century b. c. {ante, p. 193). The imperial 
religion does not seem to have become at any time the 
dominant creed of the South, although it attained a con¬ 
siderable amount of popularity during several centuries. 
In the seventh century of the Christian era it was dying out, 
overshadowed by both Jainism and Hinduism. After that 
date those two faiths almost exclusively disputed the field, 
often with great bitterness and ferocity. The early southern 
Buddhism ignored caste, but the mysterious and insidious 
power of the Brahmanical organization was too much for it, 
and won the day. The rules of caste arc now enforced in the 
.South with far greater rigour than in the North. It is not 
possible to follow the subject farther in this place, but it is 
safe to affirm that there is room for a very interesting book 
on the history of the conflict of religions in the Tamil and 
Kanarese country. 

Slavery is said to have been unknown among the ancient 
Tamils. The statement of Megasthenes that ‘ it was a great 
thing that all Indians were free, no slave existing in India ’ 
{ante, pp. 106 n., 187 n.), probably was based on a rash 
generalization made from information which may have been 
strictly true for parts of the South.* His strange enumera¬ 
tion of the seven classes of the population, usually mistrans¬ 
lated ‘ castes ’, as being (1) philosophers, (2) agriculturists. 


' For .Iain historical traditions, 
with varying systems of chrono¬ 
logy, see .lacohi in S. B. B., vol. 
x*ii, and many articles in the 
iniHan Antiquary, vols. ii, ix, xi, 
*iii, xvii, xx, and xxi, by Iloemle 
and other writers; also Rice, 


Mysore anil Ctiorg from the la- 
seriptions. 

• The statement is not true it 
applied to Malabar or Keraja 
(Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, 
and Ceremonies, by Beauchamp, 
third ed. (1908), p. 50). 
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(a) herdsmen, shepherds, and graziers, (4) artisans and 
traders, (5) the military, (6) the overseers, and (7) the 
eouncillors (ante, pp, 140, 141 n.), may be compared with 
the list of the ‘ five great assemblies ’, which checked the 
autocracy of Tamil kings, and comprised the people, priests, 
astrologers, physicians, and ministers.* 

The frequency and savagery of the internecine wars 
described in the old literature might seem to justify the 
opinion that the arts of peace and the amenities of civil life 
must have been wholly neglected in the ancient Tamil states. 
But such an inference would be erroneous, for there is no 
doubt that poetry and other refined arts were carried to a 
high degree of excellence, and that the dwellers in the cities, 
at all events, enjoyed all the luxuries which wealth could 
purchase. In this matter, too, an observation of Megasthcncs 
helps us to understand the apparent contradiction between 
a state of incessant war and the existence of a rich tradinp 
and agricultural community of peaceful citizens. 

* The second class ’, the Greek ambassador noted, ‘ consist) 
of the husbandmen, who form the bulk of the population, 
and are in disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
exempted from military service, and cultivate their lands 
undisturbed by fear. They never go to town, either to take 
part in its tumults, or for any other purpose. It therefore 
not unfrequently happens that at the same time, and in the 
same part of the country, men may be seen drawn up in array 
of battle and fighting at the risk of their lives, while other 
men close at hand are ploughing and digging in perfect 
security, having these soldiers to protect them.’ 

This pretty picture may be a little overdrawn, although we 
may accept as true the statement that in the India known to 
Megasthcncs the fighting ordinarily was done by professional 
soldiers, who interfered little with the work of the harmless 
and necessary peasant. The fortified towns too, as a rule, 
were protected by their gates and walls from the injuries 
of war, and only on rare occasions suffered the horrors of a 
sack. Thus it was possible for the Tamils, like the mediaeval 
Florentines and Pisans, to have their fill of fighting and still 
‘ The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, pp. 108, 114. 
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pay a close attention to careful farming and lucrative 
trade. 

Tamil Land had the good fortune to possess three precious Pepper, 
commodities not procurable elsewhere, namely, pepper, 
pear ls, and bery ls. Pepper fetched an enormous price in beryls, 
the markets of Europe, and was so highly prized that when 
Alaric the Goth levied his war indemnity from Rome, in 
A. D. 409, his terms included the delivery of 3,000 pounds of 
pepper.* The pearl fishery of the southern sea, which still 
is productive and valuable, had been worked for untold ages, 
and always had attracted a crowd of foreign merchants. 

The beryl or aquamarine gem, which, as Pliny truly observed, 
is closely related to the emerald, was highly esteemed by 
both Indians and Romans, and often furnished material for 
;he choicest achievements of the engraver’s art. Its scarcity, 

;xcept in India, tempted clever Indian forgers to fabricate 
imitations made from rock-crystal. Three Indian mines are 
recorded, namely, (1) Punnata, where Ptolemy noted that 
beryl was found, close to Kiltur on the Kabbani river, 
a tributary of the Kuviri (Cauvery) in the south-west of 
Mysore; (2) Padiyur or Pattiali, 40 miles ESE. from the 
town of Coimbatore, where a mine was worked successfully 
as late as 1820 j and (3) Vaniyambadi, in the north-eastern 
corner of the Salem District, not far from the Kolar gold¬ 
field. The large and numerous hoards of Roman gold coins 
found in the districts where the mines were situated, testify 
to the activity of ancient commerce in the gems of Southern 
India. The fact that the mineral corundum, a variety of the 
ruby and sapphire, found abundantly in Salem and Coim¬ 
batore, bears a purely Tamil name {kurrandam), affords 
another indication of the familiarity of ancient Euroi>c with 
the products of the Indian gem mines.“ 

* Gibbon, eh. xxxi. of the I’udiyQr mine. The mine at 

* Referenees fur the beryl trade Vaniyambiidircstsontheauthority 
are: UowvAra iv if g^/wAAor, of Seweli (J. H, A. A'., 1004, p. 

Ttoiemy, Geoer., Bit. vii, eh. i. SO.S). Tlic eorreet idciitilleation 
86 , transl. in Jnd. Ant.j xiii, 307; of IlouyfiiTOf whieh in the aeeond 
Winy, //«(. Not., Bk. xxxvii, edition I wrongly identifled with 
eh. V ; Walhouse, * Aquomarinn Pailiyfir, ro|!owing .Sewell, ia due 
Gems, Aneient and Modern ’, Iwl. to Ixjwis Biee, ITolemy’s name. 

Ant., V, 237, with a full account Pounnala, is an accurate traiwcrip- 
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The Tamil states maintained powerful navies, and were 
visited freely by ships from both east and west, which 
brought merchants of various races eager to buy the pearls, 
pepper, beryls, and other choice commodities of India, and 
to pay for them with the gold, silver, and art ware of Europe. 
The Roman aureus circulated in Southern India as freely 
as the English sovereign passed on the continent of Europe 
before 1914, and Roman bronze small change, partly imported 
and partly minted at Madura, was commonly used in the 
bazaars.^ There is good reason to believe that considerable 
colonies of Roman subjects engaged in trade were settled in 
Southern India during the first two centuries of our era, 
and that European soldiers, described as ^ powerful Yavaoas, 
dumb Mlechchhas [barbarians], clad in complete armour' 
acted as bodyguards to Tamil kings, while ‘ the beautifi 
large ships of the Yavanas ’ lay off Muziris (Cranganore) t 
receive the cargoes of pepper paid for by Roman gold. 1 
is even stated, and no doubt truly, that a temple dedicatci 
to Augustus existed at Muziris. Another foreign (Yavaiia 
colony was settled at Kaviripaddanam, or Puhar, a bus) 
port situated on the eastern coast at the mouth of th( 
northern branch of the Kaviri (Cauvery) river. Both town 
and harbour disappeared long since, and now lie buried 
under vast mounds of sand.^ The poems tell of the importa¬ 


tion of Punnftta (al. Puniidu or 
Punn&du), an ancient principality 
mentioned in an early inscription, 
perhaps of the fifth or sixth 
century, and also in the Bphat- 
hath^oia of Harishena, dated a. d. 
081. KittQr, a viila^ on the 
Kabbini (Kapini) river, a tributary 
of the Kftviri (Cauvery), in the 
south'West of Mysore, represents 
Kitthipura or KIrtipura, the 
ancient capital of the Punn&ta 
State (Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions (1009), pp. 4, 
10 ; Ind. Ant.t xii, 18; xviii, 
866 ). The Mamballi copper'plates 
from YeiandOr taluk, Mysore, of 
R^htravarma, R&ja of Pumrft- 
shtra [nPunnfit&l, mention the 
KftvCri and Kapini rivers, and 
show that the capita! KittQr 
(KIrtipura) was on the Kapini in 


llegga^adevankOt taluk. Tlie 
plates, written in the Halc-Kint' 
nada script, are clearly genuine 
and date from about a. d. nM 
{Mysore^ A,S. Rep. for 1017. 
pars. 87-0). Full details about 
the mines of corundum in Balfour 
Cyclop., s.v. 

‘ Sewell, ‘ Roman Coins fouii'i 
in India,’ J. R. A. S., 1904, pp- 
501-637, a valuable article. .Sec 
especially pp. 600-13. 

* According to S. K. Aiyangnr- 
the destruction took place in the 
first quarter of the third century 
after Christ at the latest. 
Tamil tradition is that the city 
was * overwhelmed by the sea ’ ^ 
stated in the Epic of the AnkUt 
and the Jewel-Belt, referred to m 
S. K. AJyangar’s Ancient 
p. 852. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar*" 
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tion of Yavana wines, lamps, and vases, and their testimony 
is confirmed by the discovery in the Nilgiri megalithic tombs 
of numerous bronze vessels similar to those known to have 
been produced in Europe during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and by the statements of the Periplus.^ 

So far as I can judge, the scholars who maintain the early 
date of the best Tamil poems are right, and the ‘ Augustan 
age' of Tamil literature may be placed in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. One authority would assign 
it to the first century, but the wider limits indicated may 
be accepted with some confidence.* Other arts besides 
poetry were cultivated with success, including music, the 


Tamil SUtdien, p. 60, puts the date 
of its * destruction ’ in the second 
century A. C. This theory of the 
ruin of the city docs not accord 
with the view held by C. P. Venka- 
tariima Ayyar {T<mn Planning in 
indent Dekkan^ Madras, 1916) 
hat * this ancient sea-port, which 
lad an extensive commerce, has 
'eased to he of importance owing 
0 the silting'Up or the Kavery \ 

‘ The TamiU Eighteen Hundred 
I’cm Ago, pp. 16, 23, 31, 86, 38. * 
*ulmr is also vrritten Pug&r or 
’ukfir. The ‘ Peutingerian Ta¬ 
bles a collection of ancient maps 
lielicvcd to date from about a. o. 
226 (ed. Scheyb, 1733 ; Mannert, 
liCipzig, 1824; Charles Huelcns, 
Brussels, 1884; Walker, On f/ie 
T(d>ula PeuHngeriana, Cambridge, 
1883, in Cai^nidge Antiquarian 
Society's Communications, vol. v, 
|). 237), are the authority for the 
temple of Augustus at Muziris, 
which is indicated on the map by 
a rough sketch of a building 
niiirked ‘ tempi, augusti ’ Inserted 
l>esl(lL' * Muziris ’. The identifica¬ 
tion of Muziris with Cranganorc is 
well established. Kftviripodda- 
nam = Puhftr ; =s Kftkanthi (K4- 
hand! of Bharhut inscription, No. 
101, Ind. Ant., xxi, 2.35);s=Ka- 
niHfa (Periplm, ch. Ind. Ant., 
viil, 149):8sKhaben8 (Ptolemy, 
"If- vj|, ch. 1, 13, Ind. Ant., vii, 
*0; xiii, 382). For the bronze 
see the collection in the 
British Museum, and the labels on 


the specimens ; Jtul. Ant.. 1!M)3, 
p. 229; Brocks, An Account of the 
Primitive Tribes and Monuments 
of the Nilagiris, London, 1873; 
Foote, Catal. Prehisi. Antiq. Ma¬ 
dras Museum, 1991, pis. x-xiii. 
The Perinlus (ch. 56), states that 
‘ ships which frequent these ports 
are of a large size, on account of 
the great amount and bulkiiiess 
of the pepper and malabathrum of 
which their lading consistsA 
full list of exports and imports is 
then given. Malabathrum (^nA«- 
ffaSpof) was not ' betel us Me- 
Crindlc erroneously supposed, but 
the leaves of different species of 
Cinnamomnm, especially C. Xey- 
lanicum (Schoff, transl. of Pcriplus 
p. 84; with references). The 
miissncrc at Alexandria, perpe¬ 
trated in 213 by Caracalla, stopped 
most of the direct trade between 
that port and India (J. K./f. A'., 
1907, p. 954). 

* Cover was of opinion that 
Tiruvalluva, the famous author of 
the Kural (Cural), ‘probably 
flourished about the third century 
of our era’ (The Folk-songs of 
Southern India, 1872, p. 217). 
Cover penetrated into the Hindu 
mind i^rhaps more deeply than 
any other Kuropcan writer, and 
any one desirous of understanding 
Southern India should read, if 
possible, his admirable bmk, 
which, unfortunately, is now 
scarce- 
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drama, painting, and sculpture; but the statues and pictuie 
apparently were executed in perishable materials, and havi 
wholly vanished. The plays are said to have been of lw( 
kinds—the Tamil or indigenous, in numerous varieties, whid 
permitted the insertion of love scenes; and the Aryan oi 
northern, which were more formal, and restricted to elcvci 
stock subjects. 

Such was the state of civilization in the three Dravidian or 
Tamil kingdoms of the South during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, when they are disclosed dimly to 
view in the pages of the ancient native literature and the 
scanty notices of Greek and Roman authors, as supplemented 
by a few archaeological and numismatic observations. With 
the exception of the Asoka edicts, the Bhattiprolu casket 
inscriptions, and a small number of other records, epigraphie 
testimony does not go back so far. General tradition rccog- 
nized the existence of three important kingdoms, and only 
three, in the Tamil country—namely, the PSndya, Chola, 
and Chera or Kerala. The poet sings: 

The pleasant Tamil lands possess 
For Wndary the ocean wide. 

The heaven, where tempests loud sway not. 

Upon their brow rests as a crown. 

Fertile the soil they till and wide : 

Three kings with mighty hosts this land divide.* 

Asoka calls the Chera realm by the name of Keralaputn, 
‘ son of Kerala ’, which appears in corrupt forms in Pliny'* 
work and the Periplm, and he adds a fourth name, Satiya- 
putra, not recorded elsewhere.® Mangalore is the centre of 
the Tuluva country, in which Tulu, a language allied t 
Kanaresc, is spoken. 

The Pandya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extende 
north and south from the Southern VellSru river (Pudu 
• kottai) to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the Coro 
mandel coast to the ‘ great highway the Achchhsnkovi 
Pass leading into Southern Kerala, or Travancore ; and tb"* 

‘ Puta-nmnUfu, No. 85, in Tam, Ant., vol. I, No. 6, p. 60. 

* See ante, pp. 171,184. 
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TOS nearly co-extensive with the existing Districts of Madura 
ind Tinnevelly, with part of Travancore in which Cape 
Comorin is now included. 

According to the most generally received traditions, the Position 
Chola country (Cholamandalam) was bounded on the north 
by the PennSr, and on the south by the Southern Vcllaru kingJoin. 
river; or, in other words, it extended along the eastern, or 
Coromandel, coast from Ncllorc to Pudukottai, where it 
abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west it extended 
to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined include 
Madras and several other British districts on the east, as 
well as the greater part of the Mysore State. But the ancient 
literature does not carry the Tamil Land farther north 
than Pulicat and the Venkata or Tirupathi Hill, 100 miles 
to the north-west of Madras. On the other hand, in the 
seventh century, the Chola country, as known to Hiuen 
Tsang, was a small territory, nearly coincident with the 
Cuddapah District, and did not extend to the south. Choia- 
mandalam, or the Coromandel coast, called Dravida by the 
pilgrim, was then in the hands of the Pallava kings, whose 
I capital was at K&nchi (Conjeeveram) 45 miles WSW. from 
' the city of Madras. 

Scholars are now agreed that Chcra and Kerala arc only Position 

variant forms of the one word.* The name of Kerala is cheraor 

still well remembered, and there is no doubt that the Kcmja 

Kingdom. 

ancient kingdom so called was equivalent to the Southern 
Konkans or Malabar coast, comprising the present Malabar 
District with Travancore and Cochin. The southern portion 
of Travancore, known as Ven or V'enadu, was attached to 
the Pandya kingdom in the first century after Christ. In 
later times the Chcra kingdom included the Kongu country, 
the modern Coimbatore District with the southern part of 
Salem, but it is doubtful whether or not such was the case 
in early days. Generally, Kerala means the rugged region 

' Kerafa is the Kanarcse form Cherokim means‘mountain-runM’, 
of the Tamil CAcraki. The country and so is equivalent to Malabar 
*aa anciently called Cheralam or (Pundit I). Savariroyan in Tami- 
t herala-nA^u, and the kin^ were lian Antitjuarif, No. 1, pp. 69-71). 
tneraj-adan or CheraMrum-Porrai, 

■ Hh 
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of the Western Ghits south of the Chandragiri river, 
course, the boundaries of the three kingdoms varied mui 
from time to time. 

From about the fourth to the eighth century the Palla\ 
dynasty plays a great part in the history of Southern Indi, 
But there was no Pallava country with traditional limiti 
The Pallava domination, while it lasted, extended in degree 
varying from time to time over all the three ancient king 
doms, the extent of such domination being in proportioi 
to the vigour of the Pallava chiefs and the weakness o 
their rivals. This fact has been held to indicate that the 
Pallavas, like the MarathSs, were a predatory clan, tribe, or 
caste, which rose to power by violence, and superimpose! 
its authority upon the Rajas of the territorial kingdoms. It 
is, however, possible that the Pallavas were not one distinct 
tribe or class, but a mixed population, composed partly ol 
foreigners and partly of south Indian tribes or caste: 
differing in race from the Tamils, and taking their nnra 
from the title of an intruding foreign dynasty, which obtaine 
control over them and welded them into an aggressiv 
political power.* The tradition of the Pallava rule is faint 
and the existence of the dynasty was unknown to Europeai 
scholars until 1840, when the discovery of a copper-plate 
inscription drew their attention to the subject.* Since then 
many similar discoveries have been effected, and murh 
progress has been made in the reconstruction of the dyna.slit 
framework of Pallava history. 

In the following sections of this chapter an attempt "ill 
be made to give an outline of the political history, so fa 
as it is known, of the three Tamil kingdoms, the positioi 
and charaeter of which have been described, and also o 
the intrusive dynasty of the Pallavas. But the time f« 
writing in brief the history of the southern kingdoms ii 
a satisfactory manner has not yet come, and at present 
any sketch such as that now offered must be tentative sini 
incomplete. In its revised form it is less imperfect than 
the account in the earlier editions of this work, but, 

' See pp. 491-8, pM). ‘ Elliot, Coins of Southern India, p. 39. 
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kpecialists intimately acquainted with the languages and 
local conditiens shall have worked out detailed monographs 
for each dynasty, it will not be possible to compile an 
adequate early history of the southern kingdoms in a form 
suitable for inclusion in a volume dealing with India as 
a whole. Still, notwithstanding the inevitable defects 
neident to the attempt, it is worth while to make it. I do 
lot know of the existence of any book which professes to 
pve the student or general reader a view of the history of 
iouthern India before the Muhammadan conquest, as it has 
leen partially recovered by the patient labours of modern 
cholarship.' I feel assured, therefore, that my effort to 
upply the want, however imperfectly executed, will not be 
'asted, and that expert crities who know the dilliculties of 
lie subject will be the most ready to pardon my short- 
jmings. Tout connaitre e’est tout pardonner. 

Those difficulties arc great. The sources of southern 
history prior to the ninth century are far scantier than those 
available in the north. The eighteen Purdnas pay small 
attention to the south, early inscriptions are extremely rare, 
the coinage gives little help, the publication of archaeological 
investigations in a finished form is backward, and the 
| 0 .\ploration of the ancient literature is incomplete.* On the 
other hand, from the ninth century onwards, the mass of 


cpigraphic material is so enormous as to be unmanageable. 
The southern princes and peoples have bequeathed to 
posterity many thousands of inscriptions, which often attain 
portentous length. Eight volumes of Mr. Rice’s Epigraphia 
Carnalica, which are concerned with both the Deccan and 
the Tamil kingdoms, give notices of 5,800 inscriptions. The 
>taff of the Archaeological Survey in Madras during a single 
rear copied more than 800 inscriptions, none of which, 
irobably, are included in Mr. Rice’s work; and every year 
Oakes a huge addition to the unwieldy accumulation of 


' The volume of collected essays pages, does not profess to be the 

y Mr. .S. Krishnaswaml Alyangar, desired book, 
stitied AtidefU India (Luzae, * Southern India has Purdnas 
*11), although valuable, and of its own, 
vely utilized in the following 

Hb2 
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historical material. The length of individual documents is 
illustrated by the fact that one important record is engravei 
on thirty-one sheets of copper, fastened together on a massive 
ring. It is obvious that the thorough examination of the 
epigraphic sources alone of the early history of Southeni 
India must be the work of specialists for many years to come ‘ 
and that additions to knowledge of the subject must com I 
tinue to be made from day to day. With these preliminary I 
explanations I proceed to give the best account that I cai 
of the three Tamil kingdoms, and of the intruding Pallau 
dynasty which for a time overshadowed them all. 


SECTION II 

The Pdndija, Chera, or Kerala, and SatiyapiUra 
Kingdom 

I’Sodyiw* PSn'Iy® kingdom, approximately equivalent to the 

modern Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, with part ol 
Trichinopoly and sometimes also of Travancorc, is supposfil 
to have been divided into five principalities, the chiefs of, 
which were known as the ‘ live Pfindyas ’. Details as to the 
jurisdiction of the several chiefs arc unknown, and the 
evidence for the existence of ‘ the five kings ’ is of douhlful 
value.* 

Korkai, As early as the time of Pliny, in the first century after 

KuSxm. ciirist^ the capital was Madura or Kudal; but there is reason 
to believe that in still more ancient days Korkai was the 
chief place of the kingdom, and there is some evidence that 
a place called South Maflalur on the east side of the Maduri 
District had been the capital of Pandya cliiefs in prehistoric 
times.^ All native traditions indicate Korkai or Kolkai, the 

■ Sec Sewell in Itul. Ant., Aug. (Bk. vil, eh. 1, 8), which is Vnil- 
191.5, vol. xliv, p. 170. He holds karai, the landlng-plaee for KolK- 
that the monarch was always yam ; and adds that ‘ there i'a"' 
single and that the belief in the dion used to reign, dwelling ot/ 

‘ Five Kings ’ grew out of the great distance from the mart, O' 
legend of the Five POndavas. a town in the interior of 
‘ Pliny, nut. Sat., ilk. vi, eh. (ountry, called Modura ’. At II* 
23 (20). He dcsrril)es Beeare, the time he was writing Caelobolhn* 
harbour on the Malabar coast, the (Keralaputra) was sovereign of l» 
Bakarai or Barkar# of Ptolemy Malabar coast. The P<ript»» I''''' 
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jreek KoAxoi, as the cradle of South Indian civilization, 
and the home of the mythical three brothers who were 
supposed to have founded the Pindya, Chera, and Chola 
kingdoms. The city, now represented by an insig¬ 
nificant village on the bank of the TSmriparni river * in 
finnevelly, was a great seaport in the days of its glory, and 
.he head-quarters of the trade in pearls and conch-shells 
Turbinella rapa), which constituted the special source of 
realth enjoyed by the Pandya kings. Even when the royal 
ourt was established at Madura, the Crown Prince resided 
t Korkai in order to control the important revenue and 
ommercial interests centred there. In the course of time 
he slow elevation of the coast * rendered Korkai inaccessible 
) ships, and the city gradually decayed, like the Cinque 
i Ports in England. 

■ Its commercial business was transferred to the new port, KSyal. 
which was founded at Kfiyal,® 8 miles lower down the river, 
and continued for many centuries to be one of the greatest 
marts of the east. Here Marco Polo landed late in the 
ithirteenth century, probably more than once, and was much 
impressed by the wealth and magnificence of both prince 


54, 55) shows clearly that while 
Muziris belong to the kingdom 
of Keralaputra, Bakare, farther 
south, was included in the Pftiidya 
dominions; which, therefore, 
must have comprised the southern 
parts of the modem Travancore 
State. This tract was called 
Ven&^u or Yen. For identiAca* 
lion of Becare and many other 
[flaoes, see T/te Tamila Eightem 
Hundred Years Ago, pp. 17-20. 
I^iny’s work was published in 
D. 77, as is proved by the dedica- 
ion to Titus, before his accession. 
Hie Periplua may be dated about 
D. 70, and Ptolemy about a. o. 

For MatlalOr see ind. Ant., 
918, pp. 60,72. North MaAalQr, 
f which the posil ion is not known, 
1 supposed to have been the 
sliest Chola capital. 

^' The river was also called 
^ndam and Mu^igon^aidlap* 
«rftru (Ep. Ind. xi <1014), p. 205). 
^ is mentioned in Rock Emets ii 


and xiii of Asoka and in chap, xi 
of the Artha45stra of Kautiiya. 
Caldwell {Tinnevetly, p. 5) points 
out the great commercial impor* 
tance of the river. See also the 
author’s article in Ind. Ant., 
vol. xlvii (1018), p. 48. 

* The gradual elevation of the 
land is proved speciAcally by 
a piece of potte^ resembling 
modern ware being found in grit 
stone at Kulas^khara pa^lanam, 
a mile from the seashore. CaUb 
well concludes that the grit stone 
which contains recent shells is of 
comparatively modem formation 
{Hist, of Tinunelly, Marlras, 
1881, p. 5). 

• This Kflval is now Old Kftyal, 
and is not to be identiAcd with 
KAyal-paUaiiam (Caldwell, ibid., 
p. 88). For alteration in the 
eastern coast*llne, sec The Tamt'fs 
Eighteen Hundred Yean Ago, 

p. 2.80. 
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aud people.^ But the same process whieh had ruined Korkai 
caused the abandonment of Kayal, and compelled the 
Portuguese to remove their trade to Tuticorin, where 
a sheltered roadstead, free from deposits of silt, offered 
superior convenience. The site of KSyal is now occupied | 
by the miserable huts of a few Muhammadan and native', 
Christian fishermen.^ 

Early It is impossible to name a date for the abandonment of 
Mega- ' Korkai as a port, but the coins of that mint are supposed 
Bthenes. jq extend up to about a. d. 700. The special crest or cogiii 
zance of the princes of Korkai was the battle-axe, oft™ 
associated with the elephant. The kings of Madura adopted 
a fish, or a pair of fishes, as the family crest.^ 

The capital of the country, as already mentioned, was at 
Madura in Pliny’s time, but the kingdom had existed from 
much earlier days. The Pandyas were known to the Sanskrit 
grammarian Katyayana, whose date probably is not later 
than the fourth century b.c. ; * and in the same centur)’, 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos Nikator at the 
court of Chandragupta Maurya, was told strange talcs about 
the southern realm, which was supposed to be under the| 
regimen of women. He was informed that ‘ Herakles begs 
a daughter in India whom he called Pandaia. To her hi 
assigned that portion of India which lies to the southwari 
and extends to the sea, while he distributed the pcopk 
subject to her rule into 865 villages, giving orders that one 

* Medlycott, India and the Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, inh- 

Apostle Thomas, pp. 85 and 87. lished Poona, 1915, with thr 
The first visit seems to have been permission of the University “ 
made in 1288 and the second in Bombay, Shripad Krishna Bfl- 
1293. valkar, M.A., Ph.D., rcrosrla 

• Bishop Caldwell, Ind. Ant., vi, (p. 18) that there is nothing i» 

80-3, 279. PSnini's AshtadyAyi inconsitlrni 

• Ia>venthal, The Coins of Tin- with his having flourished in * 

nevelty (Madras, 1888), p. 9. seventh century n. c. He be|iey« 

* Bhandarkar, Early History of in this early date, while admittinf 
the Dekkan, 2nd ed., in Bomb. Gas. that none of the arguments si^ 
(1890), vol. i, part I, p. 189. I decisive when taken singly, w 
accept the view of Professors Gold- onp. 15 gives 700 to 000 n. c., 't 
stacker and Bhandarkar concern- near an approximation to Pan'"' ■ 
ing the antiquity of P&oini and time as, in our present state u 
Katyayana as necessarily resulting knowledge, or rather want » 
from the ascertained date of knowledge, we are likely to gi’t* 
Patafijali, 150 a.c. In an essay. 
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.jilage each day should bring to the treasury the royal 
ribute, so that the queen might always have the assistance 
it those men whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
hose who for the time being were defaulters in their pay- 
lent.' This female potentate was credited with having 
eceived from her hero father 500 elephants, 4,000 cavalry, 
lid 130,000 infantry. She possessed a great treasure in the 
ishcry for pearls, whieh, as Arrian observes, had been 
icagerly sought by the Greeks, and in his time were equally 
prired by the Romans.^ 

We hear of a mission sent by ‘ King Pandion ’ to Augustus 
faesar in 20 n. c.; * and both the author of the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea (c. a.d. 80) and Ptolemy the geographer 
(c. A. D. 140) were well informed concerning the names and 
positions of the marts and ports of the Pandya country. 
Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria in a.d. 215 checked, 
)t perhaps put an end to, the direct Roman trade between 
louthern India and Egypt,’ so that for long ages the history 
if the Pandya realm is hidden from our eyes. 

The ancient Tamil literature, now being vigorously 
Itxplorcd by many patriotic students in Southern India, 
pieiitions numerous kings by their clumsy names or titles, 
bt whom some may be referred to an extremely early period, 
but the first Pandya king who can be placed in a chrono¬ 
logical position at all definite is Neduni-ehcliyan, who lived 
ill the second century of the Christian era, and was more or 
ess contemporary with Nedumudi Killi, grandson of Kari- 
(ala Chola, with Chenkuttuvan, a powerful Chera king, and 
vith Gajabahu I of Ceylon. As is usuaily the case in Indian 
listory, the key is obtained by the synchronism with a foreign 
irince. Although it cannot be said that the chronology of 
he early kings of Ceylon has been settled definitely, Pro- 


' Megasthencs, Fnigra. I, Ivi B, 
lii, in Schwanbccka text and 
IcCrindle's translation; Arrian, 
KKka, ell, viii. The story may 
»ve been suggested by distorted 
Torts of the Malabar system of 
lecession through females. Mr. F. 
sweett intorms me that at the 


present day the Laceadive islands 
are administered by the women 
while the men are at sea. 

■ Strabo, Bk. xv, eh. 4, 78 ; 
Merivale, llirlory of the Homam 
under the Entpire^ iv. 118.175. 

• J.II. d. S., Oct., 1907. p. 954. 
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lessor Geiger’s dating of the reign of Gajabihu between 
A. D. 178 and 191 may be accepted as a close approximation 
to the truth.* 

The most remarkable characteristic of the PSndya state in 
those times was the maintenance at Madura of a flourishing 
literary academy or Sangam, the members of which produced 
much literature of the highest quality. The famous Kurd of 
Tiruvalluva—which lives in the hearts of the Tamil people- 
may be assigned to a time a little before or after a. o. 100. 
The interesting ‘ Epic of the Anklet ’ and the ‘ Jewel-belt ’ 
are a century or so later. It is impossible at present to 
write out a ‘ connected relation ’ of the story of the Pandya 
kings during the early centuries of the Christian era, and the 
reader must be content with these few observations.* 

/ When Hiuen Tsang visited Southern India, in a.d. 640, 
he spent a considerable time, doubtless including the ‘ rest ’ 
during the rainy season, at Kanchi (Conjeeveram), then the 
capital of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman, the most con¬ 
siderable potentate in the South at that period. The pilgrim 
did not personally visit the Pandya country farther south, 
and was content to record notes from descriptions supplied 
by his Buddhist friends at Kanchi. He gives the name of 
Malakuta, or Malakotta, to the country, but fails to indicate 
the name or position of the capital, which presumably was 
Madura, and is silent on the subject of the mode of govern¬ 
ment. It is probable that the Pandya Kfija at that time was ^ 
a tributary of the powerful Pallava king of K&nchi. In 
Malakuta Buddhism was almost extinct, the ancient monas¬ 
teries being mostly in ruins. Temples of the Hindu gods 
were numbered by hundreds, and the nude (Digambora) 
Jains were present in multitudes. The inhabitants were rc- 

• K. G. .Sankara Aiyar, in ‘ The dated Tiruvallava in the Ihini 
Age of the Third Tamil Sangam ’ century (Folk Songs o/ Southey 
{J. Mythic Soc., 1017) prefers India, p. 217). See Ancient 
A. D. 154-70—anyhow the second by S. K. Aiyangar, eh. xiv : 'Tnr 
liulf of the second century a. c. Augustan Age of Tamil f-i*®'* 
The same author puts the third ture ’ j Dr. J. Lazarus on Ih 
Sangam about the same time, Kurd in Tam. Ant., vol. ii (19lw 
which seems reasonable. pp. 58-72, and various other pal*® 

‘ The Tamili Eighteen Hundred in vol. i of the same periodical. 
years Ago, pp. so, 81, 88. Cover 
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puted to care little for learning, and to be wholly immersed 
in commercial pursuits, especially the pearl trade.* 

An inscription furnishes a list of Pandya kings who 
reigned from about the middle of the eighth to the beginning 
of the tenth century, but they are little more than names. 
4rikesarin, who lived in the eighth century, is said to have 
lefcated the PaUavas, and there is reason to believe that 
;he accession of Varagunavarman, who was defeated by the 
Pallava, Apar&jita, at the battle of Sri Purambiya, may be 
assigned to the definite date a. d. 862-8.^ During this period 
the Chola kingdom, ground between the Pallava and the 
F&ndya millstones, was weak and unimportant, and the 
business of resisting Pallava aggression seems to have 
devolved chiefly on the Pfindyas. The defeat of Nandivar- 
man by Vikramaditya Chalukya, in a. u. 740, had greatly 
weakened the Pallava power, which was still further reduced 
by the victories of Aditya Chola at the close of the ninth 
century.® From the beginning of the tenth century the 


‘ Beal, ii, 228-80; Watters, ii, 
228-88. See remarks by Hultzsch, 
Ind, Ant., xviii, 242. What has 
happened to the ntins of t!ie Hindu 
and Buddhist buildings anterior to 
tl^ seventh century ? It seems 
tolerably certain that some of 
them were converted at a later 
date to Brahmanioki use. This is 
clearly the case with the Buddhist 
apsidal chaitya hall at Chazaria in 
Gunt&r District, converted into 
a Saiva temple of late Pallava stvle 
{A.S.Ann. Hep. S. Circle, 1917- 
18,p.85). See * Bouddha Vestiges 
in Kanchipura by T. A. Gopin- 
atha Rao,M.A., Trivandrum (Ind. 
dm., 1915, pp. 127-9) with p^tes. 
In twelve nours the author dis¬ 
covered five images of Buddha, 
^0 being inside the Kamftkshl 
Temple, which probably occupies 
tM site of a Buddhist Tftrft temple, 
the Image inside at A being 7' 10', 
including pedestal, which is not 
to have been moved far. 
AH five images ore of considerable 
See also Wi^n in Intro¬ 
duction to Mackenzie Coll. (ed. 
I«ft2),p.40. 

* Progress Report, Epigraphy, 


1906-7, in Madras G.O., PulAie, 
No. 608, .lune 27,1907, pp. 62-70. 
That report by the late Itai Baha¬ 
dur V. Venkayya Avargal giv« 
a summary of the few known facts 
almut the early Pdndyu kings, os 
ascertained to date. Additions 
havclicen made byT. A.Gopinatha 
Rao in the Travancore Archaeol. 
Series, especially No. 7 (1911). 

* Progress Report, Epigraphy, 
1905-6, in Madras G.O., Public, 
No. 402, July 2,1906, paras. 10,16. 

* The ( holn king who extended 
his sovereignty over the TOndai- 
nadu H'us, as we know from 
other sources, Hftja Kesarivarman 
Aditya, the first. He allied him¬ 
self with the Pandya king, Vara- 
guna P&ndya, and uprooted the 
Pallava dynasty, and extended 
his dominions over the whole of 
the TOn^infidu. Therefore, Adi¬ 
tya ought to have lived about the 
second half of the ninths century, 
for we know Varagunn PAndva 
reigned from a. d. 862-8 upwards * 
(Travancore Archaeol. Series, vol. 
ii,p.77). Jouveau-Dubreuil (Pa/- 
lavas, p. 60) dates Varagupa's 
accession about a. d. 854. 
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Paudya kings were eoiistrained to acknowledge the ever¬ 
growing power of the Cholas. Whether independent or 
tributary, the Pandya dynasty continued to exist throughout 
the ages, and its conflicts with neighbouring powers arc- 
noticed in inscriptions from time to time, but few of the 
events recorded are deserving of remembrance.* 

The Pandya state, in common with the other kingdoms 
of the South, undoubtedly was reduced to a condition of 
tributary dependence by the Chola king, Rdjaraja the Great, 
about the year 994, and continued to be more or less under 
Chola control for nearly two centuries; although, of course, 
the local administration remained in the hands of the native 
Rajas, and the relations of the two states varied from time 
to time. Some revival of the Pandya power took place in 
the first half of the thirteenth century. 

When Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited Southern 
India in a.d. 640, Digambara Jains and Jain temples were 
numerous in both the Pallava realm (Dravida) and the 
Pandya kingdom (Malakotta).* His account does not offer 
the slightest indication of religious persecution. We must 
hold, therefore, that the persecution which certainly occurred 
about that time was subsequent to the pilgrim’s visit. It is 
well established that king Kuna, Sundara, or Nedumaron 
Pfindya, who had been brought up as a Jain and was married 
to a Chola princess, was converted about the middle of the 
seventh century, by his consort and the famous saint . 
Tirujnanasambandar, to the faith of Siva, which was warmly 
supported by the Chola dynasty. King Sundara displayed 
even more than the proverbial zeal of a convert, and per¬ 
secuted his late co-religionists, who refused to apostatize, 

' The Piindyas could never be (list Choto-PSndya was the son of 
completely suodued. They con- Rftjendra-Chola I (a. D. 1011-A4). 
tinued in a state of chronic revoit Two others are recorded, anti 
nasinst the Choja yoke during the there are inscriptions of two out of 
wirole period of'Chola supremacy, the three (K. V. Subrahmanya 
For about fifty years in the Aiyar, Bp. Ind., xi (IfilA), p. 298). 
eleventh centurv Choja-PSndya For further details, see Eptgraphy 
kings governed the P&ndya (0.0,, No. 1035, Home (Ediica- 
country, i. e. Choja princes acting tion), Aug. 10,1917, pp. 108,101. 
apparently as viceroys under the ■ Hultasch, ind.y4nl.,xviii,24U. 
choja suzerain at Tanjore. The 
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with the most savage eruelty, inflicting on no less tlian eight 
thousand innocent persons a horrible death by impalement. 
Certain unpublished sculptures on the walls of a temple at 
rrivatur (Tiruvattur) in Arcot record these executions, and 
ire regarded as confirmation of the tradition.' The posi- 
,ion of the Jain religion in the South was much shaken by 
the persecution, which evidently was a reality, although 
possibly exaggerated. 

Wars between the Pandya kings and the rulers of Ceylon 
frequently occurred. The most notable incident in this 
protracted conflict was the invasion of the Pandya territory, 
ill or about A. D. 1166, by a powerful force under the command 
of two generals in the service of Parakrama-bihu, the ambi¬ 
tious king of Ceylon. Two detailed accounts of tliis event, 
written from different points of view, are extant. The story, 
as told in the island chronicle, the Mahdvamia, naturally 
represents the victorious career of the invaders as unbroken 
by defeat; but the rival account, preserved in a long Chola 
inscription at Arpakkam near Kanchi, which is the more 
trustworthy record, proves that the invading army, having 
gained considerable success at first, ultimately was obliged to 
retire in consequence of the vigorous resistance of a coalition 
of the southern princes. The occasion of the Sinhalese inter¬ 
vention was a disputed succession to the Pandya throne of 
Madura, contested by claimants bearing the oft-recurring 
names of Vira and Sundara.* This recurrence of names is 


* ThedatcofTirujnanjlsamban- 
(tur and Kuna Pdndya was settled 
liy Ilultzsch in 1894-5 {Ep. Ini., 
iii, 277). See also Tam. Ant., vol. i 
(1909), No. 3, p. 05. The approxi¬ 
mate date thus determined is one 
of the most important fixed points 
in the early pofitieaf and literary 
history of the South. The event 
took plaee at Madura, where it is 
eelebrated as ‘ the impalement of 
the Jains ’ on the 7th day of the 
ntahiHsava of .Siva, and is treated 
as an utsava (T. A. Gopiimtha Kao, 
Ekmenls of Hindu Iconography, 
1914, Introd., p, 55). 

The perseeution is described in 
the 02nd and 03rd Tiruvattiadal 


(VViison, Mackenzie M,SS. 2nd ed., 
Calcutta, 1828, p. 41). The story 
is repeated in Rodriguez {The 
Hindu Pantheon, Madras, 1841-5), 
illustrated by a plate depicting the 
horrid tortures of the victims; 
also by Cribble in Calc. Itev., 1875, 
p. 70; and by Kiliot, Coins of 
SouthernMia{mS), p. 120. Tile 
FOpdya king is nameil Ncdum&ran 
in the Periyapurdna (Ind. Ant., 
xxii, 08). Ail the southern kings 
had many names and titles, which 
cause much confusion. For the 
sculptures, sec Sewell, Lists, vol. i, 
p. 107. 

' Full details will be found in 
the article appended to Madras 
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one of the difficulties which hinder the reconstruction of the 
dynastic framework of PSndya history. 

The later Prof. Kielhorn has succeeded in working out the dates of 
Papayas, Pindya rSjas who ruled a territory more or less 

extensive during the long period between a. d. 1100 and 1567, 
but the list of names is believed to be incomplete, and most 
of the princes were merely local chiefs of slight importance.' 
By far the most powerful of the mediaeval PSndya RSjas 
was JatSvarman Sundara I, who reigned from A. o. 1251 to 
at least 1271, and made himself master of the whole eastern 
coast from Nellore to Cape Comorin. Some of his coins can 
be identified.^ The partial Muhammadan conquest effected 
by Malik Kafur and other leaders in a. d. 1810 and subse¬ 
quent years, did not destroy the local dynasties, although it 
marks a change in political conditions which has been taken 
as the limit of this history. 

Earliest The earliest reference to the Kerala or Chera kingdom is 
references • 

to the made in the edicts of Asoka under the name of Kerala- 

Kerato*' "'Wch was known in slightly corrupted forms to both 

kingdom. Pliny and the author of the Periplus as still used in their 
time, the first century after Christ. The ancient Tamil 
literature, dating approximately from the same period, or 
a little later, proves that the Chera kingdom comprised five 
nodus or districts, namely : (1) Pooli, ‘ the sandy,’ extending 
from Agalappula to the mouth of the Ponani river, about 
10° 50' N. lat.; (2) Kudam, ‘ the western,’ extending from 
the Pon&ni to the southernmost mouth of the Periyar river 
near Ernakulam, about 10° N. lat.; (8) Kuddam, ‘ the land 
of lakes,’ about Kottayam and Quilon; (4) Ven,’ from 
below Quilon nearly to Cape Comorin; and (5) Karkd, 


a. 0., Public, Nos. m, 628, dated 
Aug. 19, 1869, pp. 8-14. See also 
Hultzsch, ‘ Contributioiu to Sin¬ 
ghalese Chronology * (J. A. A. S., 
1013, pp. 517-81). 

■ ‘Supplement to the I.ist of 
Inscriptions of .Southern India,’ in 
Kp. Ini. viii, App. ii, p. 24. In 
the second half of the sixteenth 
century the Papdyas ‘ became 
more or less Polygnrs, and had to 
wait, like vassais, on the proud 


Telugu Kartas ’ (‘ The Ilistorjj 
of the Naik Kingdom of Madura,’ 
Ini. Ant., 1915, p. 89). 

• Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 187, 188 . 

• The Periplus and Pliny assign 
the southern province or distrirt 
to the kingdom of Pftodya- ^5 
doubt the Papdyas always did 
their best to obtai n control of some 
ports on the western coast, and 
sometimes succeeded in securing 
their object. 
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‘ the rocky,’ the hill country to the east of No. 2. Pliny’s Cot- 
tonara or Kottanara, the pepper coast, corresponds with No. 8. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, two of the 
principal ports at which the trade in pepper and other 
rarities was carried on were Muziris, the modern Cranganore, 
at the mouth of the Periyar, and Bakarci, or Vnikknrai, the 
landing-place for Kottayam. With a favourable south-east 
monsoon, the voyage from Arabia to Muziris occupied forty 
days during July and August, and traders were able to re¬ 
turn in December or January after transacting their business. 

These notices, recorded by the Greek and Roman authors, 
concerning the extent and methods of commerce are no doubt 
extremely interesting, but they give little help towards the 
reconstruction of the political history of Kerala. In fact, 
next to nothing is known on that subject until Kerala was 
forced into contact with the aggressive Chola power in the 
tenth century, from which time the Chola inscriptions throw 
some sidelights on the history of the western kingdom. 

The most ancient Chera capital is said to have been Vanji, 
Vanchi, or Karur, now represented by the deserted village 
Tiru-Karur, high up the Periyar, alwut 28 miles ENE. of 
Cochin. Tiruvanji-kaiam, near the mouth of the Periyar, 
was a later capital. Some writers have erroneously believed 
Karur in Coimbatore to have been the Chera capital, but 
there is no doubt that that opinion is mistaken.' 

In the earliest times of which we have any knowledge the 
Kongu country, comprising Coimbatore and the southern 
part of Salem, is believed to have been distinct from Kerala, 
whereas in later days both Kerala proper and the Kongu 
country seem to have been comprised in a single kingdom ; 

‘ Tht Tamih Eighteen Ilmdred have been iniblishcd and discussed. 
Yean Ago, p. 15 ■, tnd. Ant., xvii, He made the famous grants to the 
259; xxxi.BM; Up. fnd.,iv.294; Syrian Christians of Kottayam. 
S. 1. Inocr., vol. iii, part i, p. 30. the only Christian doenments of 
h few names of early Chera kings tlie pre-Portuguew period. The 
have Iieen useertained : c. g. inseriptions are altout 40 or .50 
8th&nu Ravi was contemporary years later than the date of the 
and friendly with Aditya Cho|a, Kollam Kra, a. d. 825, which 
the father of Par&ntaka I (‘ Epi- perhaits marks the foundation of 
graphy,’ p. 61, in Madrae G. O., Ko 'm (Qnilon) liy Sapir ESS, 
f'nWic, No. 019, July 29, 1912). who budt the church at Qudon. 
Three inseriptions of Sthftnu Ravi 
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and subsequently again the Kongu country alone was knoivi 
as the Chera kingdom, while Kerala was separate. Appar 
cntly it is not possible at present to assign these changes p 
definite dates. Kerala itself has not always formed a singli 
kingdom, and it now comprises the British District of Mala 
bar, as well as the native states of Cochin and Travancore. 

Tamil literature represents, as already observed (anlr, 
p. 452), that Chenkuttuvan, an exceptionally powerful Chera 
king, was contemporary more or less with Ncdum-chcliyan, 
the Fandya, and Nedumudi Killi Chola, the grandson of 
Karikala, as well as with Gajabahu I of Ceylon. The 
authentic political history of the Chera or Kerala kingdom, 
therefore, like that of the other Tamil monarchies, cannot at 
present be carried back farther than the first two centuries 
of the Christian era. Even about the events of that period 
very little is recorded. 

A learned writer, the late Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai, who 
was a native of Travancore, rightly claimed that his country 
possesses claims to exceptional interest, and may be regarded 
as an epitome of India. Having never been affected seriously 
by the Muhammadan conquest, it ‘ plays in Indian anthro¬ 
pology the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum ’. To vary the metaphor, the state may be regarded 
as a museum in which are preserved alive survivals of nearly 
all the ancient Indian peoples, religions, laws, customs, and 
manners. The old and new can be studied together within 
that limited area in a way which is not possible elsewhere. 
I have already invited attention (ante, p. 8) to the view 
that the scientific study of the history of Indian institutions 
should begin with the South, rather than with the North. 

The political history of Travancore was seriously investi¬ 
gated for the first time by the scholar named above, who 
collected over a hundred inscriptions, mostly recorded in the 
ancient Vatteluttu alphabet,* by the aid of which he was ahle 
to trace back the royal family to a.d. 1125, and to compile 
a nearly complete list of the Rajas for two centuries from 

• According to M. M. Harapar- Kharoshthl (J. B. 0. Res. Soe-. 
shad Sastrl, the Vatteluttu alpha- vol. I, p. S3), 
bet is the sole descendant of 
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that date.* The records published show that at the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century Travancore, or Southern Kerala, 
formed part of the Chola empire of Rajendra Chola-Kulot- 
tiinga,® and to all appearance was well governed and 
administered. The details of the working of the ancient 
village associations or assemblies are especially interesting, 
and prove that the government was by no means a mere 
centralized autocracy. The village assemblies possessed 
considerable administrative and judicial powers, exercised 
under the supervision of the Crown ollicials. 

The crest or cognizance of the Chera kings was a bow. 
Their coins arc very rare, and only two late types, charac¬ 
terized by the bow device, arc known. They are found in the 
Kongn country of Salem and Coimbatore, and I do not know 
any record of the coinage of Kerala, the Malabar coast.’ 

The above disjointed notes arc all that I am in a position 
to offer as a contribution to the early history of the Chera 
or Kerala kingdom. One of the most important of the later 
Chera kings was Ravivarman, born in A. d. 1266-7 (.Saka era, 
1188), who conquered both the Paijdyas and Cholas in 1299 
vnd was crowned at Quilon in 1312. During the first quarter 
if the fourteenth century he seems to have been the leading 
lower in South India and he played a prominent part in the 
irganized resistance offered to Malik Kaffir.’ The story of 
he Zamorins of Calicut falls outside of the limits of this 
(ork. Professor Kiclhorn has compiled a list of the inscrip¬ 
tions of the later kings and chiefs of Kerala, being mostly 
those collected by Mr. Sundaram I’illai,’ but has not at¬ 
tempted to draw up a dynastic list. 


‘ * Some Karly Sovereigns of 
Tmvancore,’ Ina, Ant., voT. xxiv 
(1893), iip. 249, 277, 305, 333 ; 
iliid., vol. xxvi, p. 109 ; * Misecl- 
iiincou,s Travancore Inscriptions,’ 
'('id., vol. xxvi, pp. 113, 14). 
later information will be found in 
V. N'agam Aiya, The Travancore 
State Manual, 8 vols., Trivandrum, 
1906, and in Ihc Traraneore 
■Archaeological Series, commencing 
in 1910. 

' Kerala had been annexed at 
nn earlier date by Rajcndra- 
(hojal. 


1 Ante, plate of coins, lig 17 ; 
Tofnell. Hints to Coin Cotlertors in 
Southern Inilia {Madras, 1889), 


* Kp. Inti, vol. vii, App. O, 
Nos. 939 (HI. The inscripiions 
generally are dated in the Kollam 
or Malabar em of A. D. 824-5, 
which marks the date of the 
foundation of Kollam or Quilon 
(J. It. A. S., 1916, p. 150). Much 
further information will be found 
in the works aliovc cited, but the 
details ate not of general interest. 
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SECTION III 
The Chola Kingdom 

Trudl- According to tradition, the Chola country {Chohiium 
limO*' of ^“"0 bounded on the north by the Pennar, and on tb( 
the Choja south by the southern Vellaru river; or, in other words, ii 
“““try- extended along the eastern coast from Nellore to Pudukottsi 
where it abutted on the Pandya territory. On the west il 
reached to the borders of Coorg. The limits thus defined 
include Madras, and several other British districts on the 
cast, as well as the greater part of the Mysore state.* The 
most ancient historical capital was Uraiyur, or Old Trichi- 
nopoly, so far as is known with certainty.^ A town called 
North MarialQr, of which the position is not known, is said 
to have been the Chola capital in prehistoric times.’ 
Variation The existence of well-known traditional boundaries must 
cal*boun' bikcn to justify the inference that they always agreed 

darics. with the frontiers of the Chola kingdom, which latter, as 
a matter of fact, varied enormously. The limits of the Chela 
country, as determined by tradition, mark ethnic rather than 
poiitieal frontiers on the north and west, where they do not 
differ widely from the lines of demarcation between the 
Tamil and the other Dravidian languages—Tclugu, Kanarcse, 
MalayMam, and Tulu. Tamil, however, is as much the 
vernacular of the Pandya as of the Chola region, and no 
clear ethnical distinction can be drawn between the peoples 
residing north and south of the Vellfiru, the southern limit of 
the traditional Chola territory. 

Earliest The kingdom of the Cholas, which, like that of the PSndyas, 
?ho^ was unknown to Panini, was familiar by name to KStySyans, 

kia^om. i Coins of Southern India, p. a trace. 

lOS. Ckofn is also written CAorn. ‘ Uraiyur is also spelt Woraiynt 
Sola, or Sma. Coromandel is ‘ Woraiyur, which is two miles 
a corruption of Cholamatfdalmn from Trichinopoly, was a city 
(Yule & Burnell, Anglo-Indian newly planned and built by Ih' 
Ciossarn, s. v. * Coromandel’), The great Choja king, KarikSl reru- 
name Choja means a people as well vajattin ’ (Toum Planning o' 
as a dynasty, but nothing is known AncienI Dekkan, by C. P. V™**' 
about the Chojas as a people. They tammaAyyar,Madras,I»I6,p.ll)- 
have liecome merged in the exist- * Ind, Ant., 1918, pp. 70, 72. 
ing papulation without leaving 
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and recognized by Asoka as independent. Inasmucli as the 
great Maurya’s authority unquestionably extended to the 
south of ChitaldOrg in Mysore, and down to at least the 
fourteenth degree of latitude, the Pennar river probably was 
the northern Chola frontier in the Maurya age. In later 
times that frontier on both north and south was much 
advanced, while, on the contrary, at an intermediate date, 
it was greatly contracted during the period of Pallava 
supremacy. 

Ancient Tamil literature and the Greek and Roman Trade in 
authors prove that in the first two centuries of the Christian 
era the ports on the Coromandel or Chola coast enjoyed the 
benefits of active commerce with both West mid East.' The 
Chola fleets did not confine themselves to coasting voyages, 
but boldly crossed the Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the 
Ganges and Irrawaddy, as well as the Indian Ocean to the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. All kinds of goods 
imported into Kerala or Malabar from Egypt found a ready 
market in the Chola territory; while, on the other hand, 
the western ports drew a large part of their supplies of 
merehandisc from the bazaars of the eastern coast, which 
produced great quantities of cotton goods. The principal 
Chola port was Kaviripaddinam, situated at the northern 
mouth of the Kaveri (Cauvery) river. This once wealthy city, 
in which the king maintained a magnificent palace, and 
foreign merchants found residence agreeable and profitable, 
has vanished, and its site lies buried under deep sand-drifts.^ 

The first historical, or semi-historical, Chola king is Karikalu. 
Karikala (Karikkfil), who is represented by the early poets 
as having invaded Ceylon and carried off thence thousands 
of coolies to work on the embankments of the Kaveri river, 
a hundred miles in length, which he constructed, lie founded 
Kaviripaddinam, transferring his capital from Uraiytlr to 
the new port. He enjoyed a long reign, wliich was much 

' SehoU holds that ‘ the eastern p. 402. The Tamih EighUen 
sea-trade of Indio exceeded its Hundred Yeeas Ago, pp. 25, 26, 
western trade ’ (J. A. 0.5., 37, .‘W. The fuil Tanul name of the 
!’• 242). town is Kdvaipibnpaflinttm. 

* k'or Kaviripaddinam, see ante, 

2«68 , ; 
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occupied by fighting with his neighbours, the Fandyas anc 
Cheras. He seems to have lived in the second half of th< 
first century of the Christian era, or perhaps in the second 
century. Karikftla was succeeded on the throne by hii. 
grandson, Nedumudi Killi, in whose reign Kaviripaddinani 
is supposed to have been destroyed by the sea. Nedumudi 
Killi was contemporary with Chenkuttuvan Chera and 
Gajab&hu I of Ceylon. The Chera king appears to have thru 
become the leading power in the South for a short time, 
while the glory of the Cholas departed, not to be renewed 
'intil ages had passed. 

Rise of Literary references indicate that, in the second or third 

Fallavas. century after Christ, the power of the Chola and other 
Tamil kings declined, and was superseded by the rise of the 
Aruvalar and similar tribes, apparently distinct in race from 
the Tamils.* The earliest known Pallava inscriptions, dating 
from about the beginning of the fourth century, show that 
at that time a Pallava prince was reigning at Kanchi in the 
middle of the traditional Chola country; and it may well be 
that the opposition of the tribes alluded to was organized 
and directed by the foreign or semi-foreign dynasty of the 
Pallavas, who, as hereafter stated, may perhaps have been 
connected by descent with the rulers of Mani-pallavam or 
the Jaffna peninsula in Ceylon.^ However that may he, 
a Pallava king certainly was established at Kanchi when 
Samudragupta raided the South, about a. o. 350 {anie, 
p. 800), and the Chola dominions at that time must have 
been much diminished in consequence.* Nothing further iv 
known about Chola history until the seventh century. 

Hiuen The observations of Hiuen Tsang give an interesting 

Tsang. 

• The Tamils Eighteen Hundred his Times ’ {Ind. Ant., 1912, }»• 
Years Ago, pp. 64-78 ; S. Krish- 146), K. V. S. Aiyar uiisucees.iftilly 
naswftml Aiyanj^r,' Some Points tries to prove that Karikala )i^«u 
in Tamil Literary History,’ Mala- in the earlier half of the sixth 
6flr Qtiarterly Itevieio, 1904. The century after Christ. That 
elutes in Kanakasabliai’s book seems to me to i)c wholly unlcn* 

seem to Iks plueeU too curly, able, and to involve a false chron(>* 

Chap, vi of S. K. Aiyangur’s book, logy of Tamil liKTuture. 

Annent ImHa, 1911, is the best * Sec p. 491, po-v/. , 

history of the Chola kingdom. In * The Tamils Eighteen Ilundrf^ 
the article entitled ' Karikala and I'eors Ago, p. 44. 
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notice of the Chola kingdom in the first half of that century, 
the significance of which has not been fully appreciated by 
commentators on his travels. His visit to the South, when 
he penetrated as far as K&nchl, the Pallava capital, may be 
dated with certainty in the year a.d. 640. At that time 
the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) was a restricted territory 
estimated to be 400 or 500 miles in circuit, with a small 
eapital town barely 2 miles in circumference. The country 
ms wild and mostly deserted, consisting of a succession of 
not marshes and jungles, occupied by a scanty population, 
of ferocious habits, addicted to open brigandage. The 
few Buddhist monasteries were ruinous, and the monks 
dwelling in them as dirty as the buildings. The prevailing 
religion was Jainism, but there were a few Brahmanical 
temples. The position of the country is indicated as being 
some 200 miles or less to the south-west of Amaravatl. It 
must, therefore, be identified with a portion of the Ceded 
Districts, and more especially with the Cuddapah District, 
which possesses the hot climate and other characteristics 
noted by the pilgrim, and was still notorious for brigandage 
when annexed by the British in 1800. The pilgrim speaks 
merely of the ‘ country ’ of Chola, and makes no mention 
of a king; doubtless for the reason that the local Raja was 
a person of small imjwrtancc, subordinate to the reigning 
Pallava king of Kanchi, the powerful Narasimhavarman, 
who two years later destroyed the Chalukya power.' The 
correctness of this interpretation of Hiuen T.sang’s notice 
of the Chola principality is demonstrated by the diseovery 
in the Cuddapah District of stone inscriptions of local Chola 
Rajas engraved in characters anterior to the eighth century.* 

During the early part of that century the struggle for 
predominance in Southern India was waged between the 
Chalukyas of the Decean and the Pallavas of Kanchf, the 
Pholas not counting for much. But the severe defeat suffered 

' Ileal, il, 227-30, Watters, ii, dntcal ,Iune 27, IflOT, para. 43. For 
'-■It. the state of Cuddapah in ISOO, sec 

‘ Iltporls on Epigraphy in Ma- Hamilton, Ikscriplian oj lIMo- 
Iras G. 0., Public^ No. 518, dated stan, 4to cd., 1820, vol. ii, p. 323. 
Inly 18,1905, p. 48, and No. 503, 

li2 
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by the Fallavas at the hands of the Chalukya king, Vikra 
maditya, in 740, weakened the power of the kingdom o 
Kinchl, and gave the Cholas, who had been reduced ti 
insignificance by the pressure of the Fallavas on the nortl 
and the Pdndyas on the south, an opportunity of recoverin) 
their position. We hear of a Chola Rfija named Vijayalaya 
who came to the throne about the middle of the nintl 
century, and reigned for thirty-four years. His son Aditya 
(c. A. D. 880-007) conquered Aparajita Fallava, and so finall) 
put an end to the Fallava supremacy. 

From the date of the accession of Aditya’s son and 
successor, FarSntaka I, in A. d. 907, the historian stands on 
firm chronological ground, and is embarrassed by the 
plethora rather than by the lack of epigraphic material. 
More than forty stone inscriptions of Farantaka I were 
copied during the single season of 1906-7, ranging in date 
from his third to his forty-first year, i. c. from a. d. 909-10 
to 947-8. This ambitious prince, not content with the 
overthrow of the Fallava power, pushed on to the extreme 
south, captured the Fandya capital, Madura, drove its king 
into exile, and invaded Ceylon. 

Certain long inscriptions of Farantaka 1 are of especial 
interest to the students of village institutions by reason of 
the full details which they give of the manner in which local 
affairs were administered by well-organized local committees, 
or panchayats, exercising their extensive administrative and 
judicial powers under royal sanction. It is a pity that this 
apparently excellent system of local self-government, really 
popular in origin, should have died out ages ago. Modern 
governments would be happier if they could command 
equally effective local agency. The subject has been studied 
carefully by several Indian scholars, whose disquisitions art 
well worth reading. Whenever the mediaeval history of 
Southern India comes to be treated in detail, a long and 
interesting chapter must be devoted to the methods of Chola 
administration.* 

• S. Kriahnaswami lycnngar, 1800 A. d.’ {Madtaa RaAeto, 

The Chola Administration, OOO- and Ancient India, pp. 158-im 
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Parantaka I died about a. d. 958 or possibly later.* His 
son, Rajfiditya, seems to have predeceased him, having been 
killed in battle at Xakkola about a. u. 947-8 by the RSshtra- 
Iciita king, KrishnarSja III. Parantaka was followed by five 
obscure successors, who had short and troubled reigns. 

The accession in 985 a. d. of a strong ruler, Rajaraja-deva 
the Great, put an end to dynastic intrigue, and placed at 
the head of the Chola state a man qualified to make it the 
leading power in the South. In the course of a busy reign of 
about twenty-eight years, RajarAja passed from victory to 
victory, and, when he died, was beyond dispute the Lord 
Paramount of Southern India, ruling a realm which included 
nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, Ceylon, and 
a large part of Mysore. 

He began his career by the conquest of the Chcra country,* 
and in the fourteenth year of his reign his acquisitions on 
the mainland comprised the Eastern Chalukya kingdom of 
Vengi, formerly held by the Pallavas, Coorg, the Pfindya 
country, and extensive regions in the table-land of the 
Deccan. During the next three years, Quilon (Koilam) on 
the Malabar coast, and the northern kingdom of Kalinga 
were added to his dominions. Protracted campaigns in 
Ceylon next occupied Rajaraja, and resulted in the annexa¬ 
tion of the island in the twentieth year of his reign. In or 
about a. d. 1005 he sheathed the sword and spent the rest of 
his life in peace. From 1011 his son Rajendra became his 
colleague, in accordance with Chola custom. 

The ancient enmity between the Chalukyas and the 
Pallavas, inherited by the Chola jxiwcr, which had succeeded 
to the premier rank formerly enjoyed by the Pallavas, led to 

The autlior sometimes spells his * T. A.OopinalhoRftofrrooflti- 
name Aiyangar. V. Venkayya, core Archaeol. Seriett voi. ii, pp. 
‘ Irrigation in Southern India in 3-5) shows that the c»ni«t 
Ancient Times * (ArchaeoL Survey inscriptions of Rfijar&ja are of the 
diinuol%).,ioo»-4,pp. 203-11). 8th and 10th regnal years, and 
n- D. Mukharji, Vocal Government imply the conquest of the Chcra 
•n Amtenl india, 1910; and R. C. country. The Chcra king was 
Msjumdar, Corporale life in An- niiBskam Ravivarmaii, who ruled 
r*m( India, Calcutta, 1918. for at least 58 yeare, ITom a. n. 078 

‘ Up. hid., vol. xii, July, 1913, to about 1039 (ibid., p. 33). 

PP-123, 124. 
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a four years’ war, ending in the defeat of the Chalukyas 
who had not been long freed from subjection to the Rush 
trakutas. 

Rajaraja possessed a powerful navy, of which he madt 
full use, and his last martial exploit was the acquisition ol 
a large number of unspecified islands, meaning, perhaps, the 
Laccadives and Maldives, in his twenty-ninth year. 

The magnificent temple at his capital Tanjore (TanjQvui), 
built by his command, the walls of which are engraved with 
the story of his victories, as recorded in the twenty-sixth year 
of his reign, stands to this day as a memorial of Rajaraja's 
brilliant career.* 

Although himself a worshipper of Siva, he was sufficient!) 
liberal-minded to endow a Burmese Buddhist temple at the 
port of Negapatam, where two such temples continued to I* 
the object of foreign pilgrimages until the fifteenth century. 
One of them, probably that endowed by R&jaraja, survived 
in a ruinous condition until 1867, when the remains of it 
were pulled down by the Jesuit Fathers, and utilized for the 
construction of Christian buildings.^ 

Rajendra-Choladeva I, surnamed Gangai-konda, son am 
successor of Rajar&ja, continued his father’s ambitiou: 
career, with added vigour and even more conspicuous success 
His fleet, crossing the Bay of Bengal, attacked and captured 
Kadaram (Kidaram), the ancient capital of the kingdom o! 
Prome or Pegu, and also the seaports of Takkolam and 
Matama, or Martaban, on the same coast. The fall of thek 
towns involved the temporary annexation of the whole kinj 
dom of Pegu to the Chola empire.* Two granite pillars still 


^ A characteristic specimen of 
his coinage is shown In Fig. 15 of 
the plate of coins. 

* Ind. AiU., vii, 224, with 
plates-; Madras G. 0., PubliCt 
Nos. 922,923, dated Au^l9,1899. 

* Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swami* 
kannu Pillai Avagal works out 
astronomically a number of Choja 
and PA^dya dates in Prog. Rejp, 
Epigraphyt Madras 0, 0., No. 
1260, dated 25 Aug. 1915, pp. 72 If. 
He makes the reign of Rigendra* 


Chojodeva 1 begin between May* 
and July 7, 1012. But this nifi)' 
be his conjoint reign, os the wnt(| 
makes his successor, RAjAdhir&jai 
begin between May 9 and Drc* 
1018 (see next page), reducloi 
Klelhom’s limits ny two month*- 
* V. Kan^asabnai, ‘The C^' 
quest of Bengal and Burma b) 
the Tamils * (Madras Review, 
p. 251). KidAram or KadAram 
supposed to be Tbarekhettr 
6 miles west of Prome (Ind. 
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standing at the town of Pegu are believed to have been set 
up by the Chola king to commemorate his conquest, which 
was effected in the years a. d. 1025-7.* The annexation of 
the Nicobar (Nakkavaram) and Andaman islands followed 

a the conquest of Pegu. 

During the earlier years of his reign Rajendra-Choladeva Hli ware 
lad occupied himself with a succession of wars against the 
northern powers. About a. d. 1023 he came into collision 
even with Mahipala, king of Bihar and Bengal, and brought 
his army to the banks of the Ganges. In memory of this 
exploit he assumed the title of Gangaikonda,^ and built a new 
capital city, which he called Gangaikonda-Cholapuram. 

Near the city he constructed a vast artificial lake, with an 
embankment 16 miles long, fully provided with the necessary 
sluices and channels for the irrigation of a large area. The 
city was adorned by a magnificent palace and a gigantic 
temple, enshrining a liiigam formed of a black granite 
monolith 80 feet high. The ruins of these structures, sadly 
defaced by the ravages of modern utilitarians in search of 
building material, still stand in lonely grandeur in a desolate 
region of the Trichinopoly District. The sculptures in the 
temples are of singular excellence.’ The Pandya dominions 
continued to be subject to the Chola domination during 
the reign of Rajendra Gangaikonda, and were administered 
by his son as Viceroy, with the title of Chola-Pandya.’ 

xxii, 6,160). Ta)(kolam=TakSla • Rice interprets the title dilfer- 
of Ptoiemy (Bk. vii, ch. 2,5 ; Ind. ently : ‘ His son Kijendra Co|a, 

Ant., xiii, 872), and is now called in command of his fatheCs forces, 

Aycthema (ibid., xxi, 888), some advanced against Taick&d, the 
miies from the present coast. On Oanga capitm, and this ancient 
Takkolam and Kadfiram (or K&la- city fell in 1004, and with it the 
gam), see Taw Sein Ko in Burma Gangs line came to an end as 
A. S. Prog. Rep., 1606-10, pp. 14- a sovereign power. The event was 
16 and 1816-17, pars. 57. It is marked by H»Jendra Co|a assum- 
Taikkula to SE. of Pegu. It is ing the title of Gangaikonda Cola, 
suggested that Pegu was under “ the Cola who took Gangai ’ ’ 
foreign Indian domination for 500 (Bh. Comm., vol, 1617, p, 247). 
years, Kad&ram seems to mean * Hist, of Fine Art in India and 
Pegu. Yet the position of Ptole- Ceylon, ftmi. 150-61. A detailed 
my’s TakOla really is uncertain, survey and description of the site. 

See articies by St. John and fully Illustrated, would be of much 
Blagden in Actes xi, Congrts Or., interest. 

Paris, 1888, Oeuxikme Section. ‘ Report on Epigraphy, in Ma- 

' Archaeot, S, Burma, Progr. dras G, 0., Public, No. 508, dated 
HtP; 1606-7, p. 16. June 27, 1907, para. 25. 
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H»j4- RSjiUlhiriija, eldest son of Rajendra, who had been his 
father’s eollcague since 1018, succeeded liim in a. d. 1035, and 
IMS • ®®**tinued the never-ending fight with all the neighbouring 
king ’ powers.* He fell in the fierce struggle with the Chalukya 
army at the battle of Koppam (ante, p. 448) in A. D. 1052 or 
1058, which determined that the Tungabhadra river should 
be the frontier between the rival Chola and Chalukya 
empires. Notwithstanding the death of Rajadhiraja, the 
fortunes of the day were retrieved by his brother Rajendra 
Parakesarivarman, who was crowned on the battle-field ns 
his successor. 

The customary wars went on during the reigns of this king 
and three kings who succeeded him, but few of the details arc 
worthy of remembrance. A notable incident was the battle 
Battle of of Kudal Sangamam, fought at the junction of the Krishna 
San^*- Panch Ganga rivers,* in which the Chalukyas suffered 
mam. g severe defeat at the hands of Virariijendra Chola (ace. 
A.D. 1062-8). In the civil war between the brothers and 
rival claimants to the Chalukya throne—Somesvara II and 
Vikramaditya—Virarajendra took the side of the latter, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Arevolu- The death of Virarajendra (a.d. 1070) was followed by 
Adhira- ** disputed succession and civil war. Vikramaditya Chalukya, 
jendra. having established himself on the throne of the Deccan, came 
to the aid of his brother-in-law, Adhirajendra, and succeeded 
in making him king of the Chola realm (1072). But the nc» 
sovereign proved to be unpopular, and was assassinated two 
years later (1074). With him the direct line in male succes¬ 
sion of the great mediaeval Cholas came to an end. 

Chalu- Adhirajendra appears to have left no issue capable of 
C?inia foht'Ki W'd so was succeeded by his relative Rajendra, subsc- 
dynasty; qucntly known as Kulottunga I. Rajendra, whose mother 

' The practice of appointing the the paper cited. Later discoveries 
Crown Prince, or j/uvardja, us his will be found in the Heports on 
father's colleague causes the reg- Epigmp/iyinAfudrasC.O., PaWv 
nal years to overlap. The chrono- No. Un, dated .luly 2, 1900, sno 
logy has iiccn settled by Prof. No. .'lO.b dated June 2C, 1907, 
Kielhorn {Kp. Ind., viu, Ap|). ii, sulmcquent issues, os well os in 
20). The nTerenecH in detail to Ind. to date, 
inseriptionv can be tniced through * Fleet, Kp. Ind., xii, 298. 
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was a daughter of the famous Gaiigaikoiula Chola, was the Kuiot- 
son of the Eastern CTialukya prince of Vengi who had died in 
1062. But Rajcndra had preferred to remain at the Chola 1<"0- 
court, and had allowed his unele to rule Vengi for some years. 

In 1070 > Rajcndra was crowned ns lord of Vengi, and four 
years later, when Adhirajendra was murdered, he assumed 
the government of the whole Chola territory. He thus 
founded a new Chalukya-Chola dynasty, taking the title of 
Kulottunga Chola. He was worthy of his position and ruled 
his extensive dominions successfully for forty-nine years. 

He reconquered Kalinga, defeating the Eastern Ganga king, 
Anantavarman Choda. His internal administration was 
distinguished by the execution of an elaborate revision of 
the revenue survey in a. d. 1080, the year of the survey for 
Domesday Book. 

The celebrated philosopher, Ramanuja, the most venerated RSraa- 
teaeher of the Vaishnava Hindus in the south, received his 
education at Kunehi, and resided at Srirangam near Trichi- 
nopoly during the reign of Adhirajendra; but, owing to the 
hostility of the king, who professed the Saiva faith, was 
obliged to retire into Mysore territory until Adliirnjendra’s 
death freed him from anxiety. The holy man then returned 
to Srirangam, where he remained until his decease.* 

Vikrama Chola, the son and successor of Kulottunga. Vikrnma 
continued to fight with his neighbours according to pre- 
cedent, and seems to have succeeded in maintaining the H18. 
predominant position of his dynasty.* The next three kings, 
who had short reigns, were not notable in any way. 

The last Chola king of any importance was Kulottunga 

' C. n. S. Pillai says that Kulot- the KIcventh Century *(/nrf...4n/., 
tuhga I’a ‘ reign must have com- pp. 217-27). His article is 

laenccd before 28 June 1070 ’—as bnscil on a contemporary metri- 
shown by inscriptions (ff. 0., No. cal chroniep’, entitled DivyasSri' 

920, Aug. 4, 1014, Epigrafhy, ckariln, of wliieli he is nlmut to 
P. 50). Sec aiso ibid.. No. 1200, publish a critical edition. The 
Aug. 2.5,1915, p. 73, where he says text was printed in My^re in 1M5, 
that the limits of the reign arc now The title KuIottuOga means ‘ high- 
established beyond doubt. est in his family ’. 

' For the history of AdhiiOjen- ' The exploits of Vikrama Chola 
ora, Kulottunga, and R&mOnuja, are the subject of a Tamil poem 
* tollow Rhattanuthn Svamin, of some merit, entitled rfArnrao- 
The Cholas and the Chuhikyas in ChoJari-VId find. /*nt., xxii, 142). 
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Chola III, who reigned for about forty years from a. d. 1287. 
The succession was then disputed, and the Chola princes sank 
into a position of insignificance. For a time the Pandyas in 
the south reasserted themselves and gained the upper hand, 
until 1810, when the power of all the Hindu states in 
Southern India was broken by the successes of Malik Kafur’s 
Muhammadan army in that year and following years. The 
rapid development of the Vijayanagar kingdom during the 
fourteenth century again restored Hindu authority in the 
Peninsula. The extreme South passed under the rule of 
Vijayanagar about a. d. 1870.* 


SECTION IV 
k. The Pallavas 

Who were the Pallavas ? Whence did they come ? How 
did they attain the chief place among the powers of the 
South ? To these questions no complete answer can be 
given at present, although considerable progress has been 
made in solving the problem. 

The name Pallava resembles Pahlava so closely that some 
writers have been disposed to favour the hypothesis that 
Pallavas and Pahlavas were identical, and that consequently 
the Southern Pallava dynasty of Kanchi should be considered 
as ultimately of Persian origin. But recent research has 
failed to adduce any historical facts in support of that 
notion. 

A close study of ancient Tamil literature has recently led 
to the suggestion that the Pallavas were originally con¬ 
nected with Ceylon. An examination of the Tamil poems, 
Manimekalai and Chilappalikdran, seems to indicate that 
the destruction by the sea of the Chola capital, Puliar or 
Kaviripaddinam, must have occurred before the close of 
the third quarter of the second century a. d., when Gaja- 
bShu’s reign in Ceylon came to an end, and that KijU Vajavan 

‘ The coins of the Muhomma- A. d. 1329-30 to 1377-8 (Hullrafi' 
dan Sultana of Madura range from in J. R. A. S., 1900, p. 832). 
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or Nedumudi Kijli, the Chola king, then moved his capital 
to UraiyurA Quite recently, Mr. Mudaliyar C. Rasanayagam 
of Colombo,* on the strength of a further study of these 
Tamil epics, asserts that this Chola king had a liaison with 
a Niga princess, daughter of ValaivSnam, the N4ga king 
of Mapipallavam, which can be identified with the Jaffna 
peninsula, at that early date an island off the coast of 
Ceylon. Of this union was born a son, known as Tondaiman 
Rantirayan,® who some time in the latter half of the second 
century a. d. was created by his father (Kijli Valavan) king 
of Tondaimandalam, as distinct from Cholamandalam, with 
his capital at Kanchi. The dynasty, of which TopdaimSn 
Ijantirfiyan thus became the first representative, took its 
title from the second half of the word Mariipallavam, the 
home of his Naga mother, who was regarded as inferior in 
rank to his Chola father. According to this view, therefore, 
the Pallavas, who were a dynasty rather than a tribe or 
clan, were descended on one side from the Chola family of 
Uraiyur and on the other from the N5ga rulers of what is 
now the Jaffna peninsula in Ceylon.* The persistent hos¬ 
tility of the Pallavas to the territorial Tamil states and the 
fact that tradition does not assign any recognized territorial 


■ Ind. Ant., xxvii, 285. 

* * The Origin of the Pallavas' 
(Ind. Ani., Hi, April, 1928, pp. 75- 
80). But see S. K. Aiyanaar’s 
‘ Origin and Early Histo^ of the 
Pallavas of Kftnchl*, mentioned 
in Preface ante. 

* So named, according to the 
article (ibid.), because on his way 
from Mai>ij^lavam to Puhftr he 
was shipwrecked and washed 
ashore on a ton^ai creeper. The 
name probably Indicates the totem 
of the tribe or community. 

* According to M. C. Rasanaya¬ 
gam, the name Manipaliavam oc¬ 
curs only in the Manimikalai, 
the island or peninsula being 
elsewhere called Ma^ipuromy and 
by the Sinhalese Mant-Ndgadlpa, 
owing to its being j^pulated by 
Nfigas and ffo^^med by N&ga 
kings. The Tamils retained the 
word Jkfapf and added patlavam, 


meaning in Tamil, ' a sprout * or 
‘ shoot , in allusion to the appear¬ 
ance of the isle, which to persons 
sailing from India to Ceylon 
would have looked very like a 
sprout or branch from the parent 
island. It is noteworthy also that 
the Pallava kings called them¬ 
selves PSt-rdyoTy from the Tamil 
word p6Uu, which is a synonym 
of pamvam. The later Pallavas 
adopted Sanskritic titles ending 
in anftdra, which also signifles a 
* sprout *, and may indicate memo¬ 
ries of their origin. Though the 
derivation of the name is tenta¬ 
tive, It seems to me quite os 
plausible as Mr. Rea^s derivation 
from Tamil pal, * milk and the 
masculine termination, -owm 
(sing.), or -avar (pi.), which would 
make the name equivalent to 
that of the Gwftlas and Ahirs of 
Hindustan. 
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limits to the Pallava dominion ‘ arc indications that the 
Pallavas were distinct in race from the Tamils, and that 
their rule was superimposed upon that of the Rajas of the 
Pandya, Chola, and Chera countries, the three states which 
together covered the whole area of the south, according to 
constant tradition. The possible origin of the Pallavas, as 
suggested by ancient Tamil poetry, does not appear to 
coniliet with known facts and may perhaps offer an 
additional reason for the enmity which unquestionably 
existed between the Pallavas and the Tamil kingdoms. 
Professor S. K. Aiyangar holds that the historical Pallavas 
were feudatories of the Satavahanas of the Deccan and 
belonged to the Naga family. 

The raja of the Pudukottai tributary principality, who is 
the recognized head of the Kallar tribe, still styles himself 
Baja Pallava, and claims descent from the ancient royal 
family. The Kallars, as Sir Walter Elliot observes, ‘ belong 
to what have been called the predatory classes,’ and their 
‘ bold, indomitable, and martial habits ’ agree well with the 
characteristics of the ancient Pallavas as known from 
history. Until recent times the Kallars exercised a formid¬ 
able control over the peaceable inhabitants of the Carnatic, 
from whom they levied blackmail in return for protection, 
just as tbc Marathas levied similar contributions under the 
name of chauth. It seems to be highly probable that the 
political power of the Pallavas was exercised in a similar 
manner, its extent varying according to the variations in the 
relative strength of the ancient Tamil states and that of the 
usurping tribesmen. The Palli caste and certain sections 


■ The monuments, os distinct 
from the copperplates, show that 
* the Pallava kingdom extended 
all along the Coromandel coast 
from K&lahosti in the north to 
Pudukottai in the south, and was 
bounded on the west by the 
Kastern Gbits ’ (Jouvenu-Du- 
breuil.Paltowi/ffih'iprftics.vol.viii, 
p. 43). Kdlahosti town is in 
N. Areot District, in 13“ 45' N. 
and 70“ 42' K. 'The limits from 
north to south include N. Areot, 


Chingleput, S. Areot, Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore Districts. Pudu¬ 
kottai town is in 10“ 23' N. and 
78“ 49' K. in the State of the snroc 
name. Traditionally the northern 
part of the State belonged to the 
Cholas and the southern to the 
Pindyos; sothePallavadomininn 
evidently extended over the Chois 
country to the Pindyn boundary. 
Pudukottai is near the centre el 
the .State. 
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of the Vellsla agricultural caste, which is proverbially 
associated with the Kallar and Maravar robber tribes, also 
claim a connexion with the Pallavas.* It may well be that 
the so-called ‘ predatory classes ’, whom the Pallava dynasty 
may once have governed and welded into an aggressive 
force, belong to a section of the population distinct from 
and more ancient than the Tamils. 

The earliest known documents of the dynasty, certain 
copperplate grants found in the Guntur District, tell us of 
a king reigning at Kanchi (Conjeeveram), whose dominions 
included Amaravati, and so extended to the Krishn& 
(Kistna) river. Those grants, which date from about the 
third century or the beginning of the fourth, and are wrjtten 
in Prakrit, give no indication of the manner in which the 
kingdom was acquired., It seems to be safe to date its 
origin not later than the beginning of the tliird century. All 
authors arc agreed in regarding as a Pallava the Raja Vish- 
■ nugopa of Kanchi, who was defeated by Samudragupta about 
; A. B. 850; and Hastivarman, the contemporary Raja of Vengi, 

; also must have been a Pallava. The names Vishnugopa and 
; Hastivarman both occur in Pallava genealogies. Simhavar- 
! man, king of Kanchi {ace. a. d. 487), was a Buddhist.* 

! From the second half of the sixth century, when Chalukya 
history begins, until the overthrow of the Chalukya power by 
the Rashtrakutas, in a. d. 753, the Pallavas and Chalukyas, 
who regarded each other as ‘ enemies by nature ’, remained 


' Kniot,C(/ineofSottUiem India, 
pp. 42-4. ‘ The caste of Kuttars, 
or robbers, who exercise their coll- 
iai as an hereditary right, is found 
only in the Marava country, which 
borders on the coast, or fishing, 
districts. The rulers of the 
country are of the same caste. 
They regard a robber's occupation 
as uisci^table neither to them¬ 
selves nor to their fellow castemen, 
for the simple reason that they 
consider robbery a duty and a 
right sanctioned by descent. They 
are not ashamed of tlieir caste or 
rs^pation, and if one were to 
asK of a Kulittr to what people he 
belonged, he would coolly answer. 


“I am a robber”. This caste is 
looked upon in the district of 
Madura, where it is widely diffused, 
as one of the most distinguished 
among the Sudras' (Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Castams, and Cere¬ 
monies, by Beauchamp, Srd ed., 
p. 17). 

‘ The date is deduced from the 
colophon of a Jain work, which 
gives Saka 880» a. d. 458 as the 
22nd year of Siihhavarms, king of 
Kanchi. The date, which is 
genuine, is the earliest date 
recorded in the Saks era so far 
\Arclt. ,S. of Mysore, Iteporl, 1908- 
0, p. 31; 1000-10, purs. 115). 
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constantly in touch and generally at war, each power 
striving to acquire for itself the mastery of the South. 
During this period of about two eenturies the Pallava royal 
genealogy for nine reigns, beginning with Simhavishnu 
(acc. c. A.D. 575,) is well ascertained.* Simhavishnu claims 
to have inflicted defeats on the kings of Ceylon and the 
three Tamil states. 

Mahendravarman I, son and successor of Simhavishnu 
(c. A.D. 600 to 625), has immortalized his name by the 
excavation of many rock-cut temples in the Trichinopoly, 
Chingicput, North Arcot, and South Arcot Districts. His 
fame is also preserved by the ruins of the eity of Mahendra- 
vadi, between Arcot and Arkonam, and of a great reservoir, 
the Mahendra tank, near the same. A cave temple dedicated 
to Vishnu exists on the bank of the tank.® 

In war Mahendravarman encountered a formidable rival in 
the person of the ambitious Chalukya monarch, Pulakcsin II, 
who boasted of having inflicted a severe defeat on the Pallava 
king about a. d. 609 or 610. At or about the same time 
the Chalukya king annexed the province of Vengi, the 
northern portion of the Pallava dominions, and made it over 
to the goverimient of his younger brother, the founder of the 
Eastern Chalukya dynasty. It is probable that the loss of 
Vengi stimulated the Pallavas to push forward their southern 
frontier, and it is certain that Mahendravarman held 
Trichinoj)oly. He appears to have been a Jain originally, 


* Full details given by Prof. 
Kicihom (op. cit., p. 20). The 
following oMervations« except as 
otherwise stated, are based on 
three publications, namely (1) Ven* 
kayya, ‘The Pallavas* (..^.iS./., 
Ann. Rep. lWW-7, pp. 217-43); 
(2) Hultzsch, * The Pallava In¬ 
scriptions of the Seven Pagodas * 
(Kp. Jnd., vol. X (July, 1000), pp. 
1-J4); and (3) Ilea, Pallava 
Arckitecture. 1009, with exxiv 

f lates, being vol. xxxiv of the 4to 
inpcrial Series of the Arehoeol. 
Survey. 

* iC^ort on Epigraphy in Ma¬ 
dras G. O., Public^ No. 518, dated 
July 18,1905, p. 47 ; Arehoeol. S. 


Annual Rep., 1008-4, p. 203. In 
1882, when Mr. Sewell inserted « 
note on Mahendravftdi in ins 
of Antiquities, Madias, vol. i, p> 
102, the Pallava origin of the rr* 
mains was not known. Three gold 
coins, ascribed to Mahendravar* 
man, are mentioned in A. S. Profi- 
Rep. W. I., 1917-18, pp. 17, !«■ 
.Touvcttu-llubreuil {Pallava Antit]., 
vol. ii (1918)) distinguishes thicr 
styles of Pallava building, with 
sharply marked charocterislifs- 
viz. (I) Mahendra, (ii) MAmalla- 
puram (Narasliiha),(ili) Rftjasihhn- 
One example of a fourth style 
)x;iongs to the period of AparftjitSt 
c. A. D. 850-900. 
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and to have been converted to faith in Siva by a famous 
Tamil saint. The king, after his conversion, destroyed tlic 
large Jain monastery at Pataliputtiram in South Arcot, 
replacing it by a Saiva fane. It is interesting to find the 
name of the old imperial capital brought down to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madras, presumably by the Jains. 

The Pallava power and art attained their highest [mint 
in the reign of Mahendravarman’s successor, Narasimha- 
varman I {c. a. d. 625-45). In a.d. 612 he enjoyed the 
satisfaction of taking Vatapi, the capital of his enemy, 
Pulak6sin II, who presumably then lost his life. It is 
certain that the reverse was so crushiiig that the Clialukya 
power remained in abeyance for thirteen years, while the 
Pallava king became beyond dispute the most influential 
sovereign in the South, atid e.xtended his jurisdiction far into 
.Mysore and the Deccan. The Pallava monarch received 
effective help in his enterprise from a Sinhalese prince named 
Manavamma, who was subsequently enabled to seize the 
island crown by means of an army e(|uipped by the grateful 
Indian king.' 

Hiuen Tsang, who visited Kanclil (t'onjeeveram) in 
A.D. 640, during the reign of Narasimha-varman I, and 
stayed there for a considerable time, calls the country of 
which Kanchi was the capital by the name of Dravida, 
and describes it as being about 1,006 miles in circuit. It 
corresponded, therefore, very closely with the traditional 
‘ Chola country ’ between the Northern Penniir and the 
Southern Vellaru rivers. The soil was fertile and regularly 
cultivated, producing abundance of grain, flowers, and fruits. 
The capital was a large city 5 or 6 miles in eireumfercncc. 
In the kingdom the pilgrim found more than a hundred 
Buddhist monasteries,® occupied by a large number of 
monks, estimated at above ten thousand, all attached, like 

' Mahdvamsn, part ii, chap. As(»kii, 100 feel liigh, .adjoined it. 
slvii. slated in note on page 47:1 anit, 

* One large building, * a ren- some of tiiese iluddhist l)uii<iings 
dezvous for the most eminent men were later eonverted^ to ilrah- 
of the country,’ stood to the .south manieal uses, .lain buiidings were 
of Kanchi, and a sttlpa built by similarly utdized. 


Nara- 
simha- 
varman, 
e. A. n. 
629-45. 


Iliuen 
Tsang at 
Kanelif, 
A. D. 640. 
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the majority of the Ceylonese, to the Sthavira sehool of the 
Mahayana. The Hindu, including the Jain, temples num¬ 
bered about four-score, and, as in other parts of Southern 
India, the sect of nude, or Digambara, Jains had many 
adherents. In the Pandya country farther south Buddhism 
was almost extinct. K4nch!, which is reckoned among the 
seven Hindu sacred cities, enjoyed special fame among the 
Buddhists as having been the birthplace of Dharmapala, 
a celebrated metaphysician, who was the predecessor of 
Hiuen Tsang’s teacher Silabhadra in the headship of the 
great monastery at Nalanda.* 

Mona- The earliest of the remarkable monolithic temples known 
meats. tlig Seven Pagodas at M&mallapuram, namely that now 
called the Dharmaraja Hatha, was the work of Narasimha- 
varman, who bore the title of Mahamalla, or ‘ great cham¬ 
pion ’, from which the name of the place is derived.® The 
other similar shrines were wrought under the orders of the 
same king and his successor down to about the time when 
K&nchl was taken by its hereditary enemies.® That calamity 
probably explains the fact that some of the shrines were 
never completed. 

The noble temple now called Kailasan&tha at Kanchi, and 
the ‘ Shore Temple ’ at the Seven Pagodas were built by 
Narasimha-varman II, also named RSjasimha, late in the 
seventh century. 

Parame- In or about A. o. 655 Vikramaditya I Chalukya, a son of 
Pulakgsin, retrieved the fortunes of his family, and recovered 
his father’s dominions from Paramesvara-varman, who had 
succeeded to the Pallava throne. During this war Kftnchi, 

* Beal, UecordSt ii. 228-80; * It is probable that all the 

pp. 188-40 ; Watters, ii, rocks of the Seven Pogodos were 
22 G-8; I’tshig, llecorda of the carved during the reigns of ilte two 
BuddhUl lieli^n, trunsl. Taka* princes, Narasiihhavarman 1 (t*- 
kusu; pp. Ivii, Iviii, 179,181. a. d. 028-50) and ParamesvorB- 

’ The name ofthc place assumes varman I (c. 655-90). The style 
many forms—such as Mftvali- is intermediate between the cave 
varam, Muh&balipur, Mahavelli* style of Mahendravarman I unn 
{tore, but the true name is the stnicturul temples of lUjs* 
that given in the text. The forms siihha (.Touvcau*l>ubrcuil, 
which include the word in one AtUitjuities, ProlHithain, London- 
spelling or another are based on 1916, vol. i, p. 60). 
u false etymology. 
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the Psllava capital, was taken and occupied for a time by 
the Chalukyas. On the other hand, the Pallavas claimed 
the gain of a victory at PeruvalanallQr. 

The perennial conflict continued during succeeding reigns. 
In about a.d. 740 Kanchi was captured once more by 
Vikrnmfiditya 11 Chalukya, who inflicted on Nandivarman 
Psllava a defeat so decisive that the event may be regarded 
as the beginning of the end of the Pallava supremacy. 
Nandivarman, who had succeeded Paramesvara-varman II 
aljout A.D. 720, was a distant relative of that prince, being 
descended from a brother of King Simhavishnu. The change 
in the line of succession is stated to have been the result 
of a popular election; and a curious scries of sculptures, 
accompanied by unfinished labels apparently intended to 
liavc been explanatory, still c.xtant in a mutilated form at 
the Vaikuntha Perumal temple in Conjeeveram (Kanchi), 
seems to have been designed as a contemporary record of the 
dynastic revolution.^ 

Nandivarman reigned for about sixty-two years, and was 
iiiecccdcd by several princes ending with Aparnjita Psllava, 
.vho vanquished the Piindya king, Varaguna II, at the 
)attle of Srl-Purambiya, but was himself overeorae by 
iditya Chola about the close of the ninth century.* From 
hat time the Pallava supremacy, which had been severely 
shaken by the Chalukya successes in 740, finally passed away 
and was transferred to the Cholas, who, as already narrated, 
Ijrought all the southern kingdoms under their control more 
or less completely during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

During their period of decline the Pallava chiefs managed 
to do some fighting on their own account. When the 
Uashtrakutas supplemented the Chalukyas in the middle 
of the eighth century, the traditional hostility between the 
leading power of the Deccan and its southern enemy was 
not abated, and the new rulers took up the old quarrel with 
the Pallavas. King Dhruva, a cousin of Dantidurga, who 


' tfeport on Bpigraphu in A/a- 
G. 0., Publu, No. 402, dated 
July 2,1000, paras. 2-4. 

on Epigraphy in A/a- 


drm G. 0., Public, No. 402, dated 
.Inly 2, 1000, paras. 0, 25; and 
No. 502, dated June 27, 1007, 
paras. 8,10-24. 
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had overthrown the Chalukya dynasty, inflicted a defeat oi 
the Pallavas about a. d. 775; and his son, Govinda III 
levied tribute from Dantiga, Raja of Kanchi, in a. d. 803, 
The During the tenth century we hear of wars between the 

GaOgas- Pallavas and the ancient dynasty of the Ganga kings ol 
GangavSdi, or Mysore, who are now commonly known 
the Western Gangas, in order to distinguish them from thi 
family of the same name which ruled Kalinga in the east, 
and held court at Kalinganagaram, the modern Mukhalingani 
in the Ganjam District. Various inscriptions of the Western 
Gangas, which are certainly genuine, date back to about the 
close of the fifth century a. c.; > and the dynasty appears to 
have reached the zenith of its power during the long reign 
of Sripurusha (a.d. 725-776), whose territory was known 
as the Fortunate Kingdom.* The most notable king of the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga was Anantavarman Chodaganga, 
who reigned for seventy-one years from a.d. 1076 to lit", 
and carved out for himself a considerable kingdom, extendinj 
from the Ganges to the Godavari. He built the temple of 
Jagannath at Puri.* 

The last The later Pallava chiefs sank into the position of mere 
PaHuvas uoblcs and oificials in the service of the territorial 

kingdoms j and it is on record that the Pallava Raja took 
the first place among the feudatories of King Vikrama (ilioia 
early in the twelfth century.* The Rajas can be traced as in 
possession of limited local power down to the thirteenth 
century, and Pallava nobles are mentioned as late as the close 
of the seventeenth century. After that time all trace of the 
Pallavas as a distinct race or clan disappears, and their hloixl 
is now merged in that of the Kallar, Palli, and Vcllala castes.* 

• Mysore A, S. Hep., 1017, iv, 183-03, and Madras G. 0- 

paras. 73-82. PuMic, Nos. 827-0, dated An*. 

’ Bhandarkar Comm. Pol., p. 1002. The history of the Wi siirn 
214. (lahgas has been diseussed »' 

• MonmohanChakravarti,‘Chro- Dr. Fleet in Kanarese Dynasiki- 

nology of the Eastern Gaiiga • Ind. Ant., xxii, 143. 

kings of Orissa,’ an excellent * The contents of the f’nibo 

monograph in J. A. S. B., vol. inscriptions as known up to I"- 
Ixxii, part i (1003). For Mukha- arc summarized by Fleet in «»'*'■ 

' ngam, about 20 miles distant Goz. (1800), vol. i, part ii,‘ Uy"? 
from Parla-Klmcdi, see Ep. Ind., tics of the Kanarese Dislrat 
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The earliest Pallava king who can be precisely dated, HcIiKton. 
Simhavarman, in the fifth century, presented an image at 
AmarSvati and is expressly described as being a lay wor¬ 
shipper of Buddha. Probably other members of the dynasty 
also were Buddhists.* Several princes were specially devoted 
to the cult of Vishnu.® Mahendravarman, who was a Jain 
in early life, at first persecuted the followers of Siva, but 
was converted to the Saiva creed and turned against his 
former co-religionists, whose principal monastery he 
destroyed.® 

Usually, however, the adherents of rival creeds seem to 
have lived together in peace and to have enjoyed the 
mpartial protection of the government. The narrative of 
Hiuen Tsang implies that such was the case in a.d. 640.'’ 

\11 the later Pallava kings, apparently, were worshippers of 
iiva, whose emblem, the bull, was adopted as the family 
rest. Two of the kings were so zealous for religion that 
hey have been included in the list of si.xty-thrcc Saiva 
I saints.® 

I This is the fourth edition of Dr. Vincent A. Smith’s work, Kpiloguc. 
i the second edition having appeared in 1908, and the third 
I in 1914. In commending the third edition to the public, 

! the author wrote :—‘ My task—a labour of love—is now 
1 ended, and this book goes forth once more in its new form 
! which, so far as the author is concerned, is not unlikely to 
' be final. Planned twenty-five years ago, it appeared for the 
first time sixteen years later in a very imperfect shape. 

2nd cd. Later discoveries are * Amarftvatl inscr. No. .20 {.S’. 1. 
described in S, /. Imcripliom, the imer., vol. i. p. 25). This ivcord 
annuai Progrest Heports of the is to he read fnnn the Iwttom 
Madras Archacol. Survey j Kiel- upwards. 1 assume the identity 
horn’s List and Supplement (tSp. of the lluddhist Simhavarman 
Ini; vii, viii, App.), and the witli the king who eainc to the 
publications of Prof. G. Jouveau- throne in a. d. 4!I7 (Saka .250). 

Ilubieuil, of the College, Pondl- The inscription may be a copy of 
cherry, namely (i) ArcMologie du an older document (Venkayya, 
f ui de I'lnde j Tomes I and 11. op. cit., p. 210, note 0). 

Paris, Geuthner, 1914 j l»)PaUttm ‘ llastivarman(AttivarmS),Vi- 

AndquilUa, vol. i, lamdon, Probs- jayaskandavarmnn, and Vishiju- 
thain, 1016; (Hi) J^avidiun Archi’ gopavarman. 
wlure, Madras, S. P. C. K. Press, • Venkayya, op. cit., p. 285, 

■917; (iv) Tke Pallavas, Pondi- notes. 

cherry, sold by author, 1917. ' Ibid., p. 229, note 11. 
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The generous reception aceorded to that faulty pioneer 
attempt encourages the hope that this much improved 
edition may be of still greater sendee in guiding and stimu¬ 
lating the study of the early history of India, now pursued 
with laudable ardour by a multitude of her sons as well as 
by foreigners.’ The reviser can only re-echo the hope that 
the present work, based as it is upon the further investiga¬ 
tions and diseoveries of scholars during the last few years, 
will prove as acceptable to students of India’s early history 
as the earlier editions, and that the work of revision will be 
adjudged to have been performed in a manner worthy of 
the late author and of the great theme with which his name 
is so closely and so honourably associated. 

The volume deals with the political history of Hindu 
India, the land of the Brahmans, which is the real India; 
a land the fascination of which is largely due to the unique 
character of its civilization. That quality of strangeness 
makes the history of Hindu India less attractive to the 
European or American general reader than the more easily 
intelligible story of the Muslim and British conquerors, but 
anybody who desires to understand modern India must be 
content to spend some labour on the study of ancient India 
during the long ages of autonomy. 

The political history of India cannot vie with that of 
Greece, Rome, or modem Europe as illustrating the evolution 
of constitutions in city or state. Indians, like other Asiatic 
peoples, usually have been content with simple despotic mic, 
so that the difference between one government and another 
has lain in the personal characters and abilities of the several 
despots rather than in the changes consequent upon the 
gradual development of institutions. The regulations de¬ 
vised by able individual autocrats, such as Chandragupta 
Maurya, Asoka, and Akbar, have mostly perished with their 
authors. The nascent Indian constitution now in course ol 
constraction is a foreign importation, imperfectly intelligible 
to the people for whose benefit it is intended, and perhaps 
will never be thoroughly acclimatized. 

The most important branch of the history of India is the 
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history of her thought.* For the adequate presentation of 
the story of Indian ideas in the fields of philosophy, religion, 
science, art, and literature, a chronological narrative of the 
political vicissitudes of the land is the indispensable founda¬ 
tion. Readers who may find such a narrative dry, or at 
times even repellent, may take comfort in the conviction 
that its existence will render possible the composition of 
more attractive disquisitions, arranged with due regard to 
the order of time. 

> See R. W. Frazer, IndUxn India, in bo far as that Thought 
Thought, Poit and Preienl {Vnwlrit has influenced tlie aspirations, 
1915)—an attempt to give * a his- religious beliefs, and so<‘iul life of 
tory of the underlying thought of ullthinkingandorthodox Hindus.' 
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Abastanoi, tribe, t03. 

Abbanes, leeondary merchant, 240. 
Abdagascs, Indo-Parthian king, 244. 
Abhira tribe, 225, 290, 302: irrup¬ 
tion of, 220 n. 

Abhisara, country m lower hills, 
02, 64, 06, 92, 308 n. 

Abreas, defended Alexander, 101. 
Abu, Mount, 428. 

Abu-Biban ==AlberunI, g. r., 15 n. 
Academy of Madura, 472. 
Achaementan dynasty, 06 ». 
Achalgarh, Pawars at, 410, 428. 
Acharasara, 4!iO n. 

Achchbankovil Pass, 464. 

Achiravati, river, 107 n. 

Ads of SI. Thomas cited. 245. 
Adhirajendra Choja, 488. 

Adisura, king of &‘ngal, 412. 

Aditya, Cho)a king, 473, 484, 497. 
Adityasena. of later Gupta dynasty. 
332. 

^di Varahu, title of Hhoja, 394. 
\dmiralty board of Chandragupla 
Maurya, 133. 

Uraistai clan, 78. 

Vgataaeoi, tribe, 97. 

Vgatbokleia, queen, 257. 

Igathokles, Indo-Grcek king, 238, 
257. 

igcsilaos, in Kanishka's inscrip¬ 
tion, 255 n., 277 n 
ignikula clans, 428. 

.gnimitra, Sunga king, 210-12. 
gni Pur&^a, used by Ba^a, 23. 
gra Province, 379. 
grammes, Nanda king, 42, 43 n. 
grianian light infantry, 54. 
hasuerus, king of Persia, 107 ». 
havamalla, Chalukya king, 448. 
bichchbatra, city, 391: capital of 
Sapadalaksha coimtiy, 441 n. 
binposh stupa, 255 n. 
bmadabad, city, 333, 342. 
bom tribo, 384. 

a^ta, eaves and freacoes at, 323, 
442, 443. 

atalatru »KuQika, 33; history 
of, 33-9, 47, 48, 51. 
ayadeva, (1) king of Gujarat. 
214 n ,: (2) Chauhan, 401 n. 

•vaka sect, 174, 177, 207. 
mer. inscribed Sanskrit plays at, 
16, 401: kings of, 400. 


Ajodhya, in Gupta period, 310, 
347: alleged Chalukya origin 
from, 440. 

Akbar, rompared with Samudra- 
gupta, 305: and with Hareha, 
300: annexed Kashmir, 389: 
and Malwa, 412. 

Akesines Chinab river, 77, 85 : 
return of Alexander to, 92: con¬ 
fluence with Hydasues of, 95: 
changes in course of, 95. 97 ii.: 
confluence with tho Indus of, 103: 
date of passage of, 119. 

Alaric tho Goth, 401. 

Ala-iid-din, Sultan of Delhi, 301, 
452. 


Alberuni on India, 1.5, 22. 

Alexander, (1) the Great, chrono¬ 
logy prior to. 1: histories of his 
Indian campaign, 3: reports of 
hisoflTicers, 4,12 :dynaaties before. 
27; found the Indus boundary of 
India, 40: contemporary with 
Nanda dynasty, 41 : met Chan- 
(Iragupta Maurya, 123: troubles 
after death of, 40 * crossed 
Hindu Kush, 52; advanced to 
Nikaia (1), 53: claimants to 
descent from, 53 n.: wounded m 
Kunar valley, 54 : defeated As- 
pasians, 55: rceeived submission 
of Nysa, 50: stormed Mossoga, 
and again wounded, 58: mas¬ 
sacred moi ccnarics, 58: occupied 
Gra and Barira, 60: took Aornos, 
02; marched to Indus and Taxila, 
03, 04 : gave investiture to Amb- 
hi. 05: advanced to Hydaspos, 
(iO: prepared for passage of river, 
07 : made night march, 68. 86: 
effected landing, 09: tactics of, 
09: captured POros (I), 72: 
founded Boukephala and Nikaia 
(2), 74, 75: erosaod Akesines and 
IlydraoU'S, 77 : battle medal of, 
70: took Sangala, 78: arrived at 
ilyphasis, 79: built altars, 80: 
honoured hy Chandragupta Maur¬ 
ya, 81 n. ; camped at Jihlam, 85, 
93: fought battle early in July, 
90-1: promoted P5ros (1), 93: 
started on voyage, 94 : occupied 
capital of Sophytes, 94 : reached 
lint confluence, 95: conquered 
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the Siboi and Agalauoi, 97: 
tacked the Bfalioi, 98, 99: dan* 
geroualy wounded, 101: con¬ 
tinued Toy^etofonrth confluence, 
102: appointed aatrape, 103; ad¬ 
vanced into Sind, 105: attacked 
Oxykanoa and Sambos, 106: ad¬ 
vanced to Patala, 107: reached 
the aea, 108: prepared for return 
to Persia, 108: dispatched No- 
archos, 109: sent Leonnatos 
against the Oreitid, 111: met 
Nearohos, 113: suffered much in 
Gedrosia, 114: entered Susa in 
April, 324 b. o., 114, 120: sac- 
c(^ed in his enterprises, 116: 
effects of his deat^ 117, 121: 
chronolc^y of his Indian campaign, 
119: German publications on, 
U8 A.: ignored by Indian writers, 
119, 426: appomted EudSmos, 
Ac., to charge of provinces, 121: 
wars of bis successors, 124: tran¬ 
sitory effects of his raid, 117,122, 
262, 263: Indian civilizaticm in 
time of, 142: relied on cavalry, 
164: legend of, 179: (2) king of 
Epirus, 193, 206: (3) Severus, 
Roman emperor, 294. 

Alexander’s Haven, near Karachi, 

110 . 

Alexandria, (1) under the Caucasus, 
62: (2) in Egypt, Caracalla’s 
massacre at, 463 a., 471. 

Alexandrian models of Indian art, 
263: commerce, 308. 

All&h&b&d, Asoka pillar at, 178 n. 

AlUtrochat(» •• Anutnigbata, q, v., 
166 A. 

Alopen, introduced Nestorian Chris¬ 
tianity into China, 373. 

Alor.ancientcapitalof Sind, 106,368. 

Alphabet, Sanskrit, 16; Tibetan, 
375: Va^t^luttu, 478. 

Alphabets, origin of Indian, 29 a. 

Altamsh «Iltutmlsb, q.v. 

Altars of Alexander, ^2. 

Amar&vati, town, 483, 493, 499. 

Amatya^ 225. 

Amazonian body-guard, 130. 

Ambel& Pass, 63 a. 

Ambbi^'king Omphis, 63-6,116. 

Ambustala, sfdpa, 196. 

Amida, siege of, 290, 294. 

Amitnigh&ta (Amitrochates), title 
of Bindusua, 146. 

Amoghavarsha I, 11, III, Raahtra- 
kdta kings, 446, 440. 

Amritsar, my, 86. 

Amiuvarman, l^g of Nep&l, 380. 


Amu Darya, Oxus river, 234. 
Amyntas, Indo-Greek king, 257. 
Anamis, river, 114. 

A-nandOf meaning of, 402 a. 
Ananda, queen, 329. 

Anandapura, country of, 342. 
Ananda Vikrama era, 44 n., 402 n. 
Anandpal, king of the Punjab, 397, 


Anangapaia, Tomara Baja of Delhi, 
401. 


Anantavarman Choda, Eastern 
Oanga king, 489, 4^. 

Andaman Idands, Cho)a annexa¬ 
tion of, 487. 

Andhra dynastic history, 21,132 n., 
204, 217-32: kingdom, 171, 194. 
439: currency, 226: foreign 
trade, 226. 

Andhradess, Satavahana dominion, 
222 A., 224 A. 

Andragoras, alleged viceroy of 
Par^a, 236 n. 

Andrapolis, legendary dty, 246 n., 
247. 

Androkottos - Cbandragupta Hsu- 
rya, q. w., 46 n., 126 a. 

Androstbenea of Cycicus, 237. 

Anga kingdom, 32. 

An^wara, city, 333, 396, 404. 

Animal life, sanctity of, 184-0, 190, 
192, 213. 

Ansumat, legendary hero, 212. 

AntiaUudas, Indo-Groek king, 238, 
267, 259. 

Antigonos, (1) rival of Eumencs, 
121: (2) Gonatas, king of Mace¬ 
donia, 193, 207. 

Antimachos 1 and II, Indo-Greek 
kings, 229, 267, 269. 

Antiochos, (1) the Great, 236, 263, 
266, 269: (2) Hierax, 269- 

(3) Sotor, 165, 206, 234 n., 269; 
{4) Tbeos, 21, 193, 206. 234, 269. 

Antipator, unable to re^n India, 

121 . 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, 
294. 


An^ilrvan (^usru), long ol Persia, 


Aomos, identity and siege of, 69-62. 
Aparajita, Ganga-Pallava king, 473, 


Aphrodisiac drugs, 163 a. 
Apoiloddroe of Artemita, 227,237 n. 
Apollodotos, Indo-Greek kiim, 227, 
229, 238, 267. 

Apollonius of Tyana, Indian travels 
of. 13^ 65 a., 81 A., 102 a., 112 
245 a., 326 a. 
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Apollopb&nes, (1) satrap of Gedro* 
sia, 111: (2) Indo-Oroek king, 
267. 

Ara inscription, 271 n., 286 n. 

Arab invaders. 109 n.. 332.377,306. 
Anbid, tribe. 111, 112n., 116. 
Arabtos (Aral^), river, 1(^ n., 111. 
Arachosia » the Kandahv coantry, 
40,106: SibyHios, satrap of, l^. 
Aravalii mountains, 6 n. 

Arbela, battle of, 242 n. 

ArobaMlogy, results obtained from, 
2,16, 306. 

Arcbebios, Indo-Greek king, 267. 
Archers oi Xerxes from In&, 41 n.: 

Alexander’s mounted, 72. 

Archias, officer of Ncarcboe, 113. 
Architecture, Indian, earUost ex¬ 
amples of, 142: not Greek, 255: 
in Gupta period, 323: mediaeval, 
372. 

Arcot, North and South Districts, 
492 494. 

Ardashir, Sassanian king, 291 ri., 
289 A. 

Aria «the Herat country, 168. 
Ariana, cession of part ot 126, 
168-60, 206. 

Arigaion, town, 55. 

Irixesarin, Pandy^ king, 473. 

Arioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 236. 
iristotle, 12 A. 

irjuna, usurper, 360, 367, 373. 
irjunayana, tribe, 302. 

^rkonam, town, 494. 

Armenia, 275 n. 

Tms, Indian, 69,131. 
rmy. Maurya, 131-3: of Harsbs, 
362. 

mold, Matthew, quoted, 118 a. 
rporaja, Chaufain, 403 a. 
ror-Almr, q.v. 
rpakkam, inscription at, 476. 
rrian, on India, 13: quoted, 66 n.: 
Periplus ascribed to, 246 a. 
reakes, (1) king of Um4a, 92: 
(2) leader of Parthian revolt, 
236, 260: (3) Theos, Indo-Par- 
thian king. 242. 
salddan era, 236 a. 

X, Indian, earliest examples of, 
142: Gupta, 323: mediaeval, 
371. 

taxerxes Mn6mon, king of Porsia, 
12: Longimanus, 107 n. 
temidoros, Indo-Oreok king, 257. 
Ihad^lra, 160-1: cited, 1^ a.. 
131 A., 136 A., 136 A.. 137 a., 138 a., 
141 A., 144-62 A., 186 a., 187 a., 
ISSa.: works on, 161. 


Amvular, tribe, 482. 

Aryabhata, estronomor, 322, 324, 
346. 

Aryan settlements, 217 a. 

Aryanization, procoss of, 8. 

Aryavarta, meaning of, 299. 

Asandbimitii, legendary quoon of 
Asoka, 201. 

Asanga, 347. 

As&wal, Hindu name for Ahmada- 
bad, 342 A. 

Asioi, tribe, 240 a. 

Asoka, extent of empire of, 6, 166, 
169: Mysore edition of Minor Rook 
E^cts of, 16: contemporary 
with Antioebos Theos. 21: made 
Pataliputra his permanent capi¬ 
ta), 38 A. : 6ve at&pas at P&ta- 
liputra ascribed to, 43 a. : dates 
of accession and death of, 206, 
207: abolished royal hunt, 129, 
186: Kalidga l^icte of. 177: 
viceroys of. 136,172: the * king's 
men' of, 136: Tusb&spha, gover¬ 
nor of Katbiawaf under, 139: 
mentioned in Rudradaman's in¬ 
scription, 139: beginnings of art 
and architeture in reign of, 143: 
full name Asoka-vardhana, 162: 
viceroy of Taxiia and Ujjain, 162, 
163: annexed Kalinga, 164, 206: 
went on pilgrimage, 167, 207: 
ordained as monk, 166,168: death 
of, 201, 207: Buddhist council 
convoked by, 169: in Nep&l, 170, 
207 : builds of. 170, 172, 312: 
inscriptions of, 176, 176, 180: 
j^eno of, 179: etblcs of, 184: in 
early life probably worshipped 
diva, 185; enforced sanctity of 
animal life, 185, 186, 213: tolera- 
iion of, 187: appointed Censors, 
189: provided for travellen and 
sick, 191, 312, 358: dispatched 
foreign missions, 193, 20o: sent 
his brother Msfaondra to Southern 
India and Ceylon, 195, 459: did 
not send mission to Pegu, 197: 
made Buddhism a'world-religion, 
197: compared with Cemstantine, 
198: chaz^tcr of, 199: sons and 
successors of, ^1-6: chronology 
of, 200: dismption of empire of, 
204, 207. 208. 233: HindQ Kush 
boundary of empire of, 233: 
Kanishka blends resembling 
those of, 280: pillar erected at 
KautambI by, 310: imitated by 
Harsha, 367: Pun^a-varman last 
descendant of, 204,360: caste of, 
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423: relations with Southern 
India of. 404, 465, 470. 481. 

Aaok&vadana legends, 42, 202. 

Aspssian, tribe, 55. 

AstekSnoi, nation, 57. 

Assam Kamarupa, q, v.. 383. 

Assemblies, hve great Tamil, 400: 
village, 479,484. 

Asses, tor riding, 141. 

Assyria, 275 n. 

Astes => Hasti, q. v. 

Astuia (Astalu), enchanted ble, 
113. 

Astrologers, control of, 140. 

Astronomy, of Gupta age, 322. 

A&vaghosha, Buddhist saint, 276. 

Aivamedha » horae-sacriOco, q. v., 
228. 

Atasi, or flax-plant, 102 ». 

Atharvaveda, 24. 

Athens, 81 n. 

Atba, Buddhist missionary, 415, 
418. 

Attic year, 90. 

Attiia, Hun king, 334. 

Attivarma, Pailara king, 490 n. 

Attock (Atak), town, 03. 

Augustus, letter of Indian king to, 
144 n .: Kush^ imitations of 
coins of. 250, 270: temple at 
Muziris of, 462: Indian embassy 
to, 203, 471. 

Aurei, orientalized, 270, 328 n .: 
current in S. India, 462. 

Aurelian, Roman emperor, 204. 

Aurelius, Marcus, Roman emperor, 
269, 204. 

Aut(^raph of Harsha, 350. 

Autonomous tribes, 78 n., 98, 302. 

AvalokiteSvara, Buddhist incarna¬ 
tion, 375. 

Avanti « Malwa, q. v., 30, 410, 
413. 

Avantivarroan, king of Kashmir, 
45 n., 387. 

Ayethema »Takkolam, q. v., 487 n. 

Ayodhya » Oudh, sacred city, 103, 
347. 

Ayu Mitra, coins of, 273 n. 

A^s I and 11, Indo-Farthian kings, 
244, 255 n. 

Aziiises, Indo-I’arthian king, 244. 

Babur, used Khaibar Pass, 53 n. 

Babylon, early commerce with, 
29 A: death of Alexander at, 
115, 120. 

Babylonian culture, 2: marriage 
custom, 162 n. 

Bacon, alludes to Oxydrakai, 1(^ a. 


Bactria, Alexander’s conquest of, 
52 A.: premier satrapy, 234 • 
revolt and history of, 235-d: 
^Tahia, 289 a. 

Badsgara, port, 456. 

Badami« Vstipi, q, v., 441. 
Badaun, city, ^9. 

Badin, in Sind, 109 a. 

Badis, Qedrosian port, 113. 
Badonsachen, king of Burma, 131 n. 
Baghaura inscription, 415 a. 
Bsghd^, K^lua of, 445. 
Bahawalpur, state, M. 

Bahlika, tribe, 290; see Virbllka. 
Bahmanabad, probably » Pstals, 
107. 

Babram II, king, 289. 

Baidya caste, 419. 

Bairat, Asoka's inscriptions at, 170, 
181. 

Baird Lectures, Tbc, quoted, 250 n. 
Bajaur, valley, 55, 57. 

Bakarai, port, 468 n., 477. 

Bakhiii, pillar, 167 a. 

Bakhiiyar, Muhammad, son of, 
?. f>., 385. 

Bakrala Pass, 67 n. 

Baladitya, kings, 330, 347. 
Baleokouros, 232 a. 

Baiharas—Kashtrakuta kings, 447. 
Bali in Marwaf, 406 a. 

Balkh, secondary Hun cajutal, 33.1 
Balisl Sen, king of Bengal, 419, 
422, 432. 

Bamian, town, 53 n. 

Baroyiu, Hun bead-quarters, 335. 
Ba^a, author, 19, 23, 208 a., 215 n., 
348, 356, 394. 

Bandhupalita » Sangata Maurya. 
207. 

Bankipore, on site of P&laltputro, 
127,311. 

Bannu, town, ^7. 

Banskhera, inscription, 349 n., 
356 A., 373. 

Banyan hospital, 192. 

B&f « waterl^ uplands, 99. 
Barabar caves, 174, 177, 206, 207: 
hills, 209. 

Baramula Pass, 275 284. 

Barbarikon, port on Indus, 245. 
Bardanes, Parthian king, 245 n. 
Bargaon = Nalanda, q.v., 329. 
Barhut (Dharhut), relief sculpture 
at, 36 A. : Sunga inscription at, 
208 a. 

Bart, later Parihar capital, 391,398. 
Barisal, district, 415 a. 

Bark, as writing material, 29 n., 143. 
Barygaza » Broach (BharOch), 227. 
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Hm&T Vaisali, q. v., 31 n.: seala 
from, 297 n. 

Basava, founded Lingayat sect. 
450. 

Bathindah, 390. 

Batihagafh inscription of Samvat 
1385, 264 A. 

^ttle of Hyda^s, 70-4. 
Battk'axe, a randya cognizance, 
470. 

Bayana, stone inscription at, 395 n. 
Bazira, a town in the hills, 59,00. 
Becar?, port, 469 n. 

Begbram, coins from, 273 n. 
Behistun inscription, 41 n. 

Belur temple, 451. 

Benares »Ka4i, 31: seat of learn¬ 
ing. 65 n.: cotton fabrics of, 
1^ n .: sacred city, 163: Upa- 
gupta at, 199: captured by 
Muhammadans, 404. 

Bengal, Chandragupta’a alleged 
campaign in, 317 n.: ineludeo in 
Harsba^s dominions, 392: dynas¬ 
tic of, 412-22. 

Berar ^ Vidarbba, 211, 221. 

Beryb, 401. 

Bosnagar, inscription of Bbagavata 
at 214 H 

Bhabru edict, 106, 175, 170, 181. 
Bhadrabahu, 49, 154, 458. 
Bbagalpur District, 31: Jain build¬ 
ings in, 36 A. : copperplate, 413 a. 
Bbagavata, Sunga king, 214: 

Pura^a, date of, 23. 

Bhagela - Phegelas, 42. 

Bbagirathi river, 421. 
Bhandagarikas, Andhra class of 
society, 225. 

Bhandarkar, R. 0., on early history 
of India, 317 n., 435. 

Bba^di. cousin of Harsha, 350. 
Bbanugupta, Kaja, 332. 
lhar trilie, 341, 429. 

Ibarhut -= Barhut, q. v. 

IharOcb (Broach) - Barygaza, 227: 
fJurjam kingdom of, 3^, 427. 
lhasa, dramatist, 39. 
Ibukara-varmansKumara, king 
of Kamarupa, q. v,, 370, 3M. 
ibatarka, founded Valabhl dynas¬ 
ty, 326 A., 332. 
batgaon, town. 380 n. 
hattiproju, inscriptions from, 17. 
havabhuti, poet, 392. 
kihahus, mendicants, 224. 
biJsa town, 210. 

hima, (1) king of Gujarat, 407: 

(2) Kaivarta of Varendra, 416: 

(3) king of Mitbila, 416. 


Bhimbhar^Abhisara, 63 n., 92. 

Bhinmai (Bhilmal), Gurjara capital, 
340, 344 n . 393, 445. 

Bhir> mound at Taxila, 66 a. 

Bhira (Bahrah), town. 94 h. 

Bhitarl, pillar at, 327: seal from, 
297 A., 329 A., 330. 

Bhoja, (1 and 2) Panhar kings of 
Kanauj. 393, 394.395: (3) Pawar 
lung of Malw&. 410: (4) tribe, 193. 

Rbojpur, lake, 411. 

Bhotan, 419. 

Bhrikuti, Ncfialese princess, 375. 

Bhumaka, ^haharata, 231, 232 
(table). 

Bbumimitra, coins of. 216 a. 

Bhuna, on Jihlam river, 87. 

Bhuttas, conquered by I^lit^itya, 
386. 

Biaa river = Ifvpbasis, q. e., 79, 90. 

Bibliography of Asoka's inscrip¬ 
tions, 18U. 

Bidospes river ^ Hvdaspos, q. v., 
82 A. 

Bihar, South (1) provinceMi^a- 
dha, q. c.. 30, 276, 412, 416, 417: 
(2) town, 311,413. 

Bihat river - Hydaspes. q. v., 82. 

Bijjala, Kalaohiirya king. 449, 450, 
455. 

Bikanir, State, 96. 

Bikraro, Raja, 320. 

Bikrampur, town, 419. 

Bilha^a, author, 19, 448. 

Biisar, inscriptions from, 448. 

Bimbisara, lung, 32, 34, 37, 43. 48, 
51. 

Bindusara, king, 154-8, 206. 

Birch-lmrk as writing matonal, 
29 a., 14.3. 

Birthday festival, 130. 

Births and deaths registered, 134. 

Bisai Deo - Vigraba-raja, q. v., 402. 

Bitpalo, artist, 417. 

Bittiga, Hoysala king, 4.50. 

Block-pnnting in Tibet, 420. 

Boats, used by Alexander, 03. 

B6dh Gaya, Asoka's monastery at, 
303: desolate in Fa-hien’s time, 
316; Bo<lbi tree at, 360: visitecl 
by Wang-hiuen-t’se, M7. 

Bodhi tr(‘e at Gaya, 167, 360. 

Hodhidharma, patriarch, 331. 

Bodhisattvas, hierarchy of, 282. 

Bodoahpra, king of Burma, 131 a. 

Boedromion, Athenian month, 
110 A. 

Bolin route, 107 a. 

Boo, religion of Tibet, 378. 

Boukepfaala, city, 75. 
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Bow, Indian, 70, 181: the Chera 
cognizance, 479. 

Brahma, a god, 362. 

Brahmagiri, Aaoka’a inscrlptiona at, 
176 a., i8U. 

Brahmakahatra, meaning oi, 424 n., 
436. 

Brahman, opposition to Alexander, 
105: caste, and lUjas, 424. 

Brahmanabid, error for Bahmana- 
bad, q. v., 107 n. 

Brahmatufa Pur&^a, 11, 23, 24. 

Brahmanicai reaction, 213. 

Brahmanism, popular In W. India 
under the Andhras, 224. 

Brahmans, town of, 100. 

Brahmi script, 29 »., 175. 

Brkk buildings, 143. 

BnAod-deiHrid, referred to, 96 n. 

Bfihadratha, Maurya king, 204,207, 
208. 

Brihatkathi-ko4o, 462 n. 

Broach » Bhardoh, q. v., 226. 

Bronze vessels from the NUgiris, 
463. 

Buckler, Indian, 70, 131. 

Buddha (Gautama), relics of, at 
nprawi, 17: birth and life oi, 
30: preceded by ‘ former Bud* 
dhaa*, 165: visits by Ajata^atru, 
34-6: ^longed to 8akya dan, 
38: death of, 38. 49-50: birth¬ 
place of, 167: area of personal 
ministry of, 197: on coins of 
KanishU, 281: deihed, 282, 
359: footprints of, 360: Harsba’s 
golden image of, 362: Uiuen 
Tsang's relics of, 365: Harsba 
seized tooth of, 386. 

Buddhad&sa, Ceylonese king, 14. 

Buddhaghosha, 14 n. 

Buddhism, l.teing on history of, 
27: or^in of, $0: Bhabru edict 
important in history of, 176: 
iea^g tenet of Asoka's, 185-7: 
Holy Land of, 196: earliest Bur¬ 
mese, 197: Asoka’s ^ference 
for, 197: persecutions of, 213: 
Taranatb, Tibetan historian of, 
227, 229, 361 n.: Menander 
a convert to. 239; HInayana. 
ancient form of, 283: Mahayana, 
newer form of, 262, 285 n., 319, 
357 : conversion of Kanishka to, 
280: VU^maditya tolerant of, 
315,321: at Mathura in Fa-hien's 
time, 313: merciful teachings of, 
314: gradual decay of, 315, 320, 
368: prevalence from 200 b. 0 . to 
a. D. 200 of, 318: Sammitlya 


school oi, 352, 359: favour of 
Gupta kings to, 309, 320, 33): 
devotion of Harsha to, 357- 
65: in Tibet, 376: in Nepal, 
382: dostructimi in Bibir of, 
420: decline in Deccan of, 4^, 
446: in Bengal, 384, 385, 418: 
in Southern India, 468, 48^ 499. 

Buddhist canon, 11, 30: Chinese 
l^grims, 14, 24-7, 367: eccie. 
siasticai legends, 3334-8: 
instruotOR of Amka, 165, 167: 
Holy Land, 177, IW : church 
council convened by Asoka. 169, 
283: establishments in Nepal, 
170: Pali books, 174: monastic 
order. 166, 358, 359, 364: fame 
of Asoka. 177: inSuenco in India 
and abroad, 193, 197: church in 
Ceylon, 195, 198: fame of Ka* 
nishka, 271: monasteries, 278, 
3li 358, 483, 495: council of 
Kanishka, 283: rule of life, 314: 
inscriptions, 318: coins of Kanish¬ 
ka, ^1, 319: King iSUadiiya a 
dovout, 343: monks in Sind, 
368: in Ujjain, 369: Pala kings 
of Bengal, 414,417: temples 
at Ne^apatam, 486: Simbavar* 
man, Fallava king, a, 499. 

Bodhagupta, Ilaja, 330, 332, 346. 

Bull, the Pallava cognizance, 499. 

BundSla clan, 429. 

Bund51khand Jejakabbukti, g. v., 
405. 

Bundi, state, 202 n. 

BunSr country, 67 n. 

Bunhar Pass, 83 n. 

Burma, customs of, 129 ».: Bud¬ 
dhism in, 197: English conquest 
of, 379^ 

Burmese occupied Assam, 386. 

Buzantion, port, 226. 

Caelobothras « Keralaputra, q.v., 
468 n. 

C^aosar, 7 title of Kanishka, 271 n. 

Caka (»^ka) era, 353 n. 

Calicut, bombardment of, 210: 
Zamorina of, 479. 

Camel, for riding, 141: Baotrian,251. 

(^ndrabhaga river, 63 ». 

Candragoinio (Chandragomin), 
author, 339 ». 

Canton,' dotted rc^rd ’ of, 49. 

Capital punishment, su Death, 
penalty of. 

Caracalla, Roman emperor, 294: 
massacre at Alexandria by, 463 
471. 
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CKRUtiic^ the» 492. 

CMte, in Gnptft period, 314: in 
Sooth, 459. 

GwtM, M deooribed bjr Megu^ 
thenee, 140 n,, 457: four van^as 
of, 42311. 

CaUff, Chineee weight, 280 ». 

Coucastu, Indian, l28. 

Oaurery riTer-Kiviri, q, v., 462. 

Ceded Distrioti, 483. 

Central IVoTinoesaChedi, 405. 

^rion, chroniolM of, 11,179: pre* 
nuiatian records in, 17 n.: bull- 
racing in, 129 n .: conversion of, 
105: M^havarpa king of, ^3: 
niigrims from, 304: frescoes in, 
323: Fapdya wars with. 476: 
Qajabfthu, king of, 471: invaded 
by Karik&la Cnola, 481: invaded 
by Par^taka 1,484: annojredby 
lUjaraja, 485: Fallava relaticms 
with, 494, 495. 

C^tanya Deva, prophet, 353 n. 

Chakrayudha, king oif Kanauj, 303, 
413. 

Obakshu river «Oxus, 280 a. 

Cbalnkya dynasties. 3^, 440-9: 
wars with Cho}a8, 485, 488 : wars 
with Pallavas, 442, 443. 

^mbal river, 302. 

^amparan District, 167, 178 n., 
416. 


Ib&pakya, ministor, 43 n., 4.5, 124, 
128 n., 130 142 a., 144, 424. 

^andala, outoasto triim, 314. 
handawar, battle of, 404 a. 
hand Bardat, Hindi poet, 402 a. 
handdi clan, 341, 423, 429, 430: 
history, 4(^9. 
handra, Turuahka king, 437. 
handradeva, founded Oahaprar 
dynasty of Kanauj, 399. 
bMdragiri river, 456, 466. 
landragupta, (1) Maurya » 
Sandnkottoe, 21: early life of, 
44-8, 49, 51, 123: worsoipped at 
Alexander’s altars, 81: defeated 
Seleukos, 1^, 156, 206: inatitu. 
Uoiu of, 126^, 252: length of 
reign of, 162: Jain legend of, 
154, 458: Andhra kingdom in 
/ime of, 217: caste of, 424: (2) 
1 of Oupta dynasty, 2^7, 345, 
147: (3) 11 of Gupta dynasty, 
^ikramiditya, 14,21: history of, 
)0d>16: seals of queen of, 297 it.: 
riginai of Rija Bikram, 320: 
ontemporary with K&lidasa, 321: 
hronol^y, coins, and inscrip- 
Ions 0 ^ 345. 


CAand-Misdt Hindi epic, 402 n.. 
408. 

Cluj^aplda, king of Kashmir, 377, 

Chandraprakk^, prince, 347. 

Chandra Sr!, Andhra king, 223. 

Chandra-varman, king, ^7 n. 

Chandr&vatl, Paw^ at, 410,428. 

Ch’ang-an, in China, 365 a. 

Chang'lden, embassy of, 268, 393. 

Chapa clan, 440. 

Charoe, town, 109 n. 

Chariot, Indian, 132, 133, 154: 
disuse of, 352. 

Charsadda a Poukelaotis, 01. 

Charumatl. daughter of Asoka, 170, 
207. 

Chaaht-ana satrap, 222, 223, 308. 

Chasi'Kaivarta roMlion, 417, 418. 

* Cbastana namo on statue at 
Mat, 223 a.: $aka satrap, 276. 

Chauh&n dynasty of Sambhar, 
402: Rajas of Malwa, 411; clan, 
428 430. 

Chaulukya clan •» SoIankT, q. v., 
428. 

Chavannes, Prof., on Western Turks, 
373 a. 

Chayih ruined church at, 200. 

Chararla, in GuntOr District, 473 a. 

Chedi, kingdom, 409 ■ era of, 409. 

ChOh-ka, kingdom sTseh-kia, 368. 

Cheliana, mother of Ajatadatru, 
37 a. 

Ohe.mong, Chinese pilgrim, 27 a. 

Chenkuttuvan, Chora king, 471,478, 
482. 

Chora kingdom Kcrajn^ q- v., 476. 

Chera|am » Keraja, q. v., 465 a. 

Cheta (Chaitra) family, 209. 

Chhatarpur State, 4M, 430 

CAtiappatliiSram, poem, 216 a., 
490 

China, Kush&n relations with, 269, 
277: Gupta relations with, 324: 
mission in a. d. 5.39 from, 331: 
conterminous with Hun emjnre, 
335: interoourso of Hsrsha with, 
366: 7 Arjuna brought as pri> 
aoner to, 367: Nestorianism in, 
373: relations of Northern India 
with, 374-9: relations of Nepal 
with, 379: emperor of, 446. 

Chinab (Chenab), river, 62, 63 a., 
77, 82 a., 86. 02, 96, 98, 103, 119. 

Chlnabhukti, town, 279. 

Chinese historians, 14, 348: fni* 
grims, 14, 24: hostages suppo^ 
to bo, 278, 

Chiogleput, district, 49^ a., 494. 
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Chmi5t< fortress, 33o n. 

Chionitai nation, 290 n. 

Chi'inn - Ki'pin, q. v., 266 n. 

Chitaldurg, in Mysore, 481. 

Chitavara country, 361 n. 

Cbit6r, town, 210, 228. 

('hitral river, 54. 

(Jhittralekha, queen, 30.5 h. 

Cho)a dynasty and kingdom, 442, 
446, 448, 451, 464, 469, 473, 479, 
480-90, 497. 

Cho)a-PaQ(]lya, viceroy, 487. 

Cboraganga, king of Orissa, 43 
418. 

Chorasmioi, in sixteenth satrapy, 
235. 

ChromSs, Athenian archon, 89-91. 

Christian mission to Indo-Parthians, 
245-50: elements in Buddhism, 
282. 

(Christians of St. Thomas, 249, 260. 

Chronology, difficulties of Indian, 
1. 19-21, 46. 

Clni-li-ya Choja kingdom, q. v., 
483. 

Cinnamomum, ap., 463 ». 

(Cipher writing, 147. 

Civil administration of Harsha, 354. 

Claudius, Roman emperor, 293. 

Cleopbis, aee Kleophis. 

Coast, changes in, 109 n., 113 n. 

Cochin, state, 456, 46.5, 477. 

Coimbatore, ^ryls of, 461: district, 
461, 465. 477, 479. 

Coinage, debasement and restora¬ 
tion of Gupta, 328, 329. 

(Coins, many classes of, 18: punch- 
marked, 66 n.: Mitra, 215 n.: 
Andhra. 216, 222, 224: of 
Menander, Ac., 227, 229: Indo- 
Parthian, 242; of Hermaios and 
Kadphi8eBl,2.51: Grcekinfluenco 
on, 25i: of Plato, 258: of ‘Name- 
loss King 268: of Kadphises II 
and Kanlshka, 273: of Huvisbka, 
287 : of Vasiideva, 288 : of later 
Kushans, 290: of Chandragupta I, 
296: of Samudragiipta, 305: of 
Chandragupta 11, Vikramaditya, 
309, 3^: of Skandagupta, 328, 
346: of Prakuaditya, 329: of 
the Maukhari dynasty, 331 n.: of 
Kumaragupta 1, 345: of Nepal, 
383 n.: of Mihira Bboja, 394 : 
of GangSyadeva and the Chan- 
dels, 407: Roman in S. India, 
461,462: Pandy<^, 470: Chera, 
479: Cbola. 486». 

Coiair, lake, 300. 

Comilla (Kumilla), town, 415 ». 


(Commodus, Roman emperor, 294. 

(Comorin, (^pe, 464, 476. 

Conjeeveram » Kahchi, q. v. 

Constantino compared with Asoka 
198. 

(Constantinople, emperor of, 446. 

(Consuls, officials resembling, 134 n. 
253 ». 

Coorg, tribe, 138 ».: province, 465. 
480. 

Copper, inscriptions on, 16, 468; 
vessels, 128. 

(Corinthian capitals. 282. 

(Coromandel coast, 464, 465: cor¬ 
ruption of Cholama^(falam, 460 n. 

Corundum, 461. 

Cosmas Indicopleiistes, author, 336. 

Cotton, substitute for linen, 102 n .: 
fabri<» of Benares, 136 n .: as 
writing-material, 143: trade, 481 

(CottonaraKuddam, the pepper 
coast, 476, 477. 

Council, Buddhist, of .^oka, 169; 
of Kanishka, 283, 294. 

Court of Chandragupta Maurya, 
128, 1.53. 

(Courtesans as informers, 136, 147 

Cowrie shells as currency, 314. 

Cranganore MuzirU, 462, 477. 

Crassus, standards of, 251. 

(Cromwell, quoted, 18$. 

Cuddapah, district, 465, 483. 

Cural ~ Kurd, q. v., 463 ». 

Currency, ace (Coinage, (Coins, 
Cowrie. 

Curtius on India, 13. 

Cutch, Ran (Runn) of, 109 ».; do- 
pendent on Mo-la-p*o, 342. 

Cuttack (Katak) District, 177 n. 

Cyrono, Asoka’s mission to, 193. 

Cyrus, legend of, 110. 

Dacca, district, 302, 415 n. 

Dabala ^ W. Chodi, 405. 

Daisios, Macedonian month, 275 n 

Dakshamitra, daughter of Nahs- 
pana, 232 (table). 

Dalai l^ma of Tibet, 379 a. 

Daniirikti-Tamilakam, 457. 

Damodarpur, copper-plates found 
at, 297 n. 

Damoh, district, 264 n. 

Damyck Dhamiak, 404 n. 

Dantidurga, R^htrakOta king, 44.1, 
454. 

Darapur, below Jihlam, 87 n. 

Darbbanga, district, 416. 

Darius, mscriptions of, 12, 41 »• = 
Indian conquest of, 40: Sakss 
in time of, 264 ». 
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DanUka, king, 39, 48,5!. 
parrabhisara, country, 63 n. 
pakratba, grandson of Asoka, 163, 
201, 203, ^7. 

Daiavarman (Devavarman), Mau- 
r>’a king, ^7. 

Pasyu race, Andhras roiHCscntcd as 
a, 217 n. 

Paulatabad - Devagiri, 451. 
Pavaka, kingdom, ^2. 

Dead, exposure of, 162. 

Pralh, penalty of, 129. 134, 135, 
137. 151, 185, 186, 190. 358. 
Peaths and births, registration of, 
134, 151. 

Peba), in Sind, 108. 

Deccan, moaning of, 6, 7, 9, 439: 
Maurya conquest of, 157: censors 
in, 191 : Pulak^in, king of, 353. 
Pcimachos, Greek ambassador, 155, 
206. 

Delhi, iron pillar of, 307 n., 401: 

history of. 399 401-4, 432. 

Delta of Indus, 107, 108. 

Demetrios, king of tho Indians, 
237, 238, 254, 256, 257. 

Drnartus, silver, 270 n. 

Pcogarh, slab inscriptions at, 17. 
Peva coins, 216 n. 

Pevabhuti (Povabhumi), Sunga 
king, 214, 215. 

Dovadatla, cousin of Buddha, 33, 
34. 

r)cvaki. 327. 

^kmnampi^, moaning of, 180 n, 
>vanampiya Tissa, king, 195. 
>vapala (1) Ksbatriya, 170: (2) 
king of ^ngal, 414, 417. 
)rvapatana, in Nepal, 170. 
)ovarashtra - Manratta country, 
301. 

>cvil (demon) worship, 458. 
>hamiak, in Jhclum Distnet, 404 n. 
^knthma {dkarma), meaning of, 184. 
hanaida inscription, 297 ». 
hana Nanda, l^g, 43. 
hanamjaya, author, 410. 
hanga, Chand5l king, 406. 
hanika, author, 410. 
hara, capital of Bhoja, 410. 

Vurana. coin, 149. 

larmapala, (1) king of Bengal, 371, 

392, 413: (2) Buddhist teacher, 

415. 

larmaraksha, Buddhist author, 
)47. 

armoMstrai, 152. 
drmiila, rest-houses, 358. 
auli, Asoka's inscriptions at, 
77 ». 


Dhfm&n, artist, 417. 

Dhoyi (Ohoylka), poet, 422. 

Dhruva, Rashtraku^ king, 445. 
454, 497. 

Dhruvabhata, king of Valabhi, 342. 

Dhruva Devi, queen of Vikrama- 
ditya, 316. 

Ihalt^ues of the Buddha, cited, 423. 

Dtdda, queen of Kashmir, 389. 

Digambara, Jain sect, 49 n., 174 n, 
446, 472. 

Dlnapore, cantonment, 127. 

Diodotos I and II, Bactrian kings, 
234, 236, 257. 

Diomedos, Indo-Oreek king, 257. 

Dionysios, (1) Greek ambassador, 
156: (2) Indo-Groek king, 257. 

Dionysos in India, 56. 

Dipavafitia, chronicle, 11, 180. 

Pivya (I)ivyoka), Kaivartn, 416. 

Jhiyaiurirhanla, 489 ». 

JHtTf&vaddna, legends, 202, 213 n., 
229. 

Domitian, Roman emperor, 294. 

Durasamudra, Iloysala capital, 449, 
450. 

Pdsh-i-ab,' meeting of tho waters,' 
103. 

‘ Dotted record ’ of Canton, 49. 

Drama, 8anskrit. 254 n.: Tamil, 404 

Drangiana-Sistan, 107, 122. 

Pravida country, 26, 421) n., 464. 

Dravidian natioiu, 7, 8, 29, 194 : 
meaning of term, 429. 

Propa, legendary chief, 391 

Prummers, of Harsha, 3.55. 

Prupada, legendary chief, 391. 

Duff, Chronology of India, 422 n. 

Durdurkar inscription, 234 n- 

Durga, goddess, 457. 

Purlabhaka, king of Kashmir, 386. 

Piirlabhavardhana, king of Kash¬ 
mir, 386. 

Duty, law of, see Piety. 

Dvaravati « Pwarka, sacred city, 
163. 

Pyrta, town, 62. 

East and West, 2, 254. 

l^osHa, memorial church of 8t. 
Thomas at. 247 n. 

Edicts of Asoka, 10,139,148,166-9, 
175-9, 180-3. 

Education m time of Harsha, 356. 

Egypt, embassy to India from, 12, 
1.56: irrigation in, 140: Asoka's 
mission to, 193: European com¬ 
merce through, 307: trade with 
8. India, 481: see Alexandria. 

Egyptian civilization, 2: crews, 93. 
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EUgabalui, Roman emperor, 294. 

Elftpnra « ElQra, q.v.t 445n. 

Elephant, failure in war of the, 
ll7: used by Seleukidan kiims, 
121. 125. 164: combato, 129: for 
ridinf, 141: cognizance of P&q- 
()ya oynasly, 470. 

Elliot, Sir H. M., HUUiry oj India 
bv, 15 n. 

Elpnlnatone on Indian history and 
chronology. 1, 6. 20. 

Elura (Ellora). rock-out temples at, 
445,447. 

Embolima, town, 61. 

Empire of Asoka, 6. 169-72: 
Ephthalite, 334: Persian, 12. 
153: Gupta, 302: of Hareha, 
354: of China, 370. 

Epander, Indo-Oteek king, 257. 

EpAoftn » news-writers, Iw. 

Ephthalites, 264 3H 428 n. 

Epics. Sanskrit, 10: rude popular, 
402: Tamil, 472. 

Epigraphia Camalica, 18 n., 407. 

Epigraphio evidence, 9, 16. 

Epirus, Aaoka's mission to, 103. 

Epiihopoi a news-writers, 136. 

Era. Ananda Vikrama, 402 n.: 
Arsakidan, 235 a.: of Chedi, 400: 
Gupta, 21: of Harsha, 351: Hun, 
335 n.: Kali}niga, 28 n.: KoUam, 
or Malabar. 479 n. : of Laksh- 
maQa-sena, 432: Laukika. 266 n .: 
Lichchhavi. 295: Malabar, or 
Kollam, 479 n. : Nupaloso, 381: 
Pontic, 275 ».: Sananda Vik¬ 
rama, 402 n.: Solenlddan, 206, 
258 n.: Traikutaka. 409: of 
VikramaOka Ohalukya, 449: of 
Yudhishthira, 28 n. 

EraQ4ap&llA Khandosh, 301. 

Eras, numerous Indian, 20. 

EraUMihones, stadium of. 142 n. 

Erymandrus, river, 240. 

EudSmos in India, 115, 121-3. 

Eukratides, Indo-Greok king, 237-9, 
241. 254, 257. 

Euphretes, voyage of Noarcbos to, 
114: Roman conquests beyond, 
275. 

KuthydemM I, 11, Indo-Bactrian 
kings, 236, 237, 257. 

Fa-hien, lirst Chinese p%rim, 14, 
172: translations of Travels of, 
25; described Pataliputra and 
Magodha, 311-13: on Gupta 
govommont, 21, 313: studied at 
Tiroralipti, 316: found Kainla- 
vastu, Ac., desolate, 316. 


Famine, in Kaahn^, 388. 

Faridpur, district, 415 ». 

Fa-yong, Chinese i^lgrim, 27 n. 
Female guards, 120: morals sup^. 
vised oy Asoka, 100: seclusion, 
36!: potentate in South, 470. 
Fire-pit legend, 428. 

Firishta, historian, 289. 

Firdz. Persian king, 334: killed by 
Huns, 3^. 

fish, a Paodyft cognizance, 470. 
Fleet, Dr. J. F., discovered initial 
point of Gupta ora, 21. 

Fleets, of Alexander, 93, 104: ol 
Nearchos, 111-14: of the Choios 
and Cheras, 481, 486. 

Fo-kwo-ki, of Fa-hien, 225. 
Foreigners, Maurya officials in 
cha^e of. 134. 

Fortuimlo Kingdom, 498. 

Kranke. Dr. 0., on Kushan period, 
274 n. 

Franks. 'Prof. (>.; on Pali and 
Sanskrit, 320 n. 

Frazer, R. W., Indian Thought, Pa»f 
and Present, 501. 

Gad, legendary brother of Gondo- 
pharos, 247. 

Gadur, tribe, f ^Qedrosioi, 112 n. 
Gahaywar clan and d 3 rnasty, 391, 
399-400. 404, 429, 430. 
Qajabahu, early king of Ceylon. 
471, 478, 482. 

Qaiba, Roman emperor, 293. 
Ganapati N^a. Raja, 300. 

tribal senate, 145 n. 

Gaod*^ Chandol Raja, 398, 407. 
Gand<^k, river, 107 n. 

Gandaria Gandhara, q. v., 40. 
Gandaris, in Panjab, 77. 

Gandhara, country, doOnod, 3<>, 
40 n., 65 n.: topography of, 53 
277 n.: tribe. 193: sculptures 
of, 255, 256, 282: Hun conquest 
of, 328: kingdom, 413. 

Gaiiga dynasties, Eastern and 
Westorn, 489, 498. 

Gabgaikooda, title of Rajondra 
Choladeval.487,489. 
Gahgaikond^ Chojapuram, city, 
487. 

Ganga-Pallava, king Apar&jita, 473 
Gangaraja, Jain minister, 450. 
Gangaridao nation, 42,45. 
Qaiiigav&di Mysore, 475. 

Ganges, river, 29,37, 39 42,123» 

127, 171, 296, 300, 310, 362, 487. 
498. 

Gangetic plain, 6, 209, 312, 359. 
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king of Chedi, 407. 
inscription from, 352 ft., 
373 : attacked by Harsha, 357, 
373: Pistrict, 456. 

( 7 sr<labhi!a tribe, 290. 

Oirgi Samhita, cited, 228. 

(iarhwo, inscription from, 345. 

((Aflic forbidden, 314. 

Garrisons, four, in Kashgaria, 374, 
376. 

Gatchien Kunasana, kingdom, 

2^ ft. 

Cauda, kingdom, 350 ft. 

Gau^, tne Five, enumerated, 
353 ft. 

Qaiigamola, battle of, 242 n 
Gaub&ti, in Assam, 385. 
Gaur^Lakhnauti, 437 ft. 

Gautama Buddha, see Buddha 
(Gautama). 

jsiitamiputra, metronymio of two 
Andhra kings, 220-3, 230, 231, 
and 232 (table). 

laya, sanctity of, 31: desolate in 
A. D. 400, 316. 

icdrosia «= Makran, 110: con¬ 
nected with India, 110, 112: 
Alexander’s march through, 114, 

116, 119: included in cession 
to Chandragupta Maurya, 12.5, 
158-60. 

cdrosioi, people, 112. 
hatotkacna, king, 296 n., 297 ft. 
hazni » Zaboustan, 377: city, 
396-8, 407. 
hori armies, 437. 
idbaur, ChandSl Raja of, 409. 
imar, lake and inscriptions at, 
139, 140 177 ft.. 222 ft., 327. 

lagovinda poem, 422. 
lavatorial contests, 129. 
aussi (Glaukanikoi), nation, 77, 
93. 

losUc heresy Mid Buddhism, 197, 
282. 

>bi, desert of, 263. 
dagari, mart, 436 n. 
davarl, riyer, 164, 171, 221, 410, 
139, 441, 448. 

ethe on the duty of an historian, 

1 , 6 . 

lias, Hun king, 336. 
mitra, Raja of Mathura, 241 ft. 
9d tribe, 406, 42^31. 
adopharAs, Indo-Parthian king, 
)20, 245-9. 

idopheroes (Oondophares), 293. 
;>aditya, king of Kashmu*, 314 ft. 
>aia, founded Fala dynasty, 413. 
>alpttr, stipa at, 278 n. 

im 1 


Gospels, Buddhist and Christian, 
197 ft. 

Ggthakabhaya, king of Ceylon, 261. 

Goths oppress^ by Huns, 333. 

Gotiraios, river, 67. 

Gorardhan, indusi^ at, 225. 

Cover, Folk-Songs of Southern India, 
463 A. 

Qovinda IT, III, IV, Rasbtrakuta 
kings, 393,445,49^ 

Govindachmidra, Raja of Kanauj, 
400. 

GovindapaU, of Fala dynasty, 417. 

Graeco-Roman induonce on India, 
266, 282. 

Grahavarman, king, 350. 

Greece, history of, 6. 

Greek influence on India, 153, 
251-6. 

Grote on Aomos and battle of 
Hydaspes, 88, 90. 

Grumbates, Kushan king, 290. 

Guanls, female, 129. 

Gu6rinot, Bibhographie Jatno, 10 ft. 

Gubilot clan, 4^. 

Gujar = Gurjara, q. v., 340, 427. 

Gujarat, (1) a district in the Pan- 
jab, 64, 221, 349: (2) Western, 
histories of, 15 ».: Kumarapalo, 
king of, 190: attacked by Fra- 
bhakaravardhaoa, 340 n.: Bbima, 
king of, 407: comprised Lata 
and Gurjara, 441: Chalukya 
dynasty of, 443: Rashtrakuta 
principality of, 444. 

Gujranwala District, 349. 

GuQabhadra, Jain leader, 446. 

Gunamati, Buddhist teacher, 332. 

Guntur district, 441 n. 

Gupta, (1) father of UpagupU, 199, 
206 ft : (2) ancestor of Gupta 
dynasty, 296 ». 

Gupta empire, Puranic notices of, 
21: history end chronolcwy of, 
295-347: era determined, 21,296, 
345-0: inscriptions, list of, 345, 
346: (later) dynasty of Magadha, 
330, 346: period, Sanskrit re¬ 
vival in, 319. 

Gurdaspur, District, 78 a., 80, 85. 

Gurgen (Gorgo), not tbo Ephtha- 
lite capital, 335 n. 

Gurjara country ■=» Nortbera Ou* 
iarat and Rajputana, 441. 

Gurjara clans, 340, 349, 427, 446. 

Gurjara - Fratihara, kingdom of 
Kanauj, 340,392-9: tribe. 394 ft. 

Gurkhas, conquest of Nep&l by, 
381. 

Gusht&sib, of Persia, 107 a. 

1 
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Gw&lior, dependent on Kuiaaj, 
393: captured by V&jradiman, 
395: captured by Muhamma¬ 
dans. 404. 

Habl;^, legendary merchant, 246. 
Hadrian, Roman emperor, 275, 2M. 
Hagamasha and Hitfana, satraps 
of Mathura, 232, 241 n. 

Haihava Rajas, 409: clan, 430. 
Hair-shaving, penalty of, 137. 
Hair-waabing, ceremony of, 130. 
Hakra *• Wahindah, extinct river, 
96.103. 368, 394, 446. 

Hala, Andhra king, 220. 

Hala mountains, 114. 

Haiebid » Ddrasamudra, 460. 

Hail of 100 Pillars, 128 ». 

Han dynasty of China, 266 268, 

269 278. 

Harakali-na^aka, drama 402. 
Harapala, last Yadava king, 452. 
Harbours, on rivers, 136 n. 

Hardwar « M&yk, sacred city, 163. 
Hari-raja, Chauhan, 403 n. 
Harisbena, author of inscription, 299. 
Harivarman, Buddhist author, 347. 
Harivarman Kadamba, Sangoli 
plates of, 440 n. 

Harmozeia - Ormuz, 113. 

Harpalos, satrap of Babylon, 92. 
Harsha, (1) or Harsha-va^bana, 
of "KianSsar, younger son of 
Prabhakara.vardhana, 19, 349: 
accession of, 360: coronation of, 
361: wars of, 362, 357, 373: em- 

f >ire and administration of. 354: 
itcrary works ascribed to, 356: 
era of, 351, 361 n.: imitated 
Asoka, 186, ^: eclectic religion 
of, 282, 359; religious assemblies 
held by, 362: death of, 365, 373: 
chronology of reign of, 373: 
(2) king of Marwar, 361 n.: 
(3) king of Kashmir, 389: (4) 
C^nddl king, 406. 

Harsha’Ch<mta of Bapa, 19,23, 356. 
Harshapiira, in Mew&r, 361 n. 

Hasan Abd&I, town, 163. 

Hast!, chieftain, 54. 

Hastivarman, l^ja of Vengi, 493, 
499 n. 

H&thigumpha, cave • inscripUon, 
219 n. 

* Hatthi-l&r' Pass, 61 n. 

Hayobans Rajpflts, 409. 
Hazabbitf-ud-dln Hasan Amil, ; 

governor, 409. | 

Haz&ra district » Uraia, 63 n., 92, | 
177 a. I 


HSgemdn, Athenian archoa, 89-{ 
Heuodoros, in Besnagar inscriptio 
255 n. 

Heiiodorus of Taxila, envoy . 

Antialkidaa, 238 n. 

Heliokies, Baotrian kings, 238-4 
257. 

I HMios, on Kanishka’s coins, 281. 

I Hellenio, see Greek. 

Hellenistic kings, intercourie witl 
j India of, 193. 

Helmund river, see HUmand. 
Hemachandra, Jain monk, 190 n. 

I Hemadri (Hem&dpant), Sanskrit 
author, 452. 

I Hemantasena, 418, 432. 

I Hephaistion, general, 63, 63, 77 
j 9^, 107. 108, 119. 

Horakles, legend of, 52, 59: on 
I Kushan coins, 287: in the South, 
' 470. 

Herat (Hirat), city and territory, 
40. 126, 158, 160, 235. 
Hermaios, the l^t Indo-Greek 
king, 250, 254, 257. 

Heroaotus, on India, 10,12,41 n. 
Hesidrus, river, 96 n. 

Hflmand, river, 240. 

Hima Kadphises *■ Kadphises II, 
q.v. 

Himalayan nations, 193. 
Hinayana, monastery at Kapils, 
278; doctrine in Kishgar, 280 n .: 
schools, 282: monastery at 
Pataliputra, 312: primitive doc¬ 
trine, 359. 

Hindu period, 1: mode of thought, 
463 n. : reaction in Gupta age, 
320. 

Hinduism, Buddhism a sect of, 
197: orthodox, 318, 3^: ifl 
Nep&l, 382: in Bengal, 384: at 
Kanauj, 300: in the South, 
458. 

Hindu Kush, mountains, 29, 62, 
126: frontier of S^urya empire, 
169.172, 236. 

Hindustan - Gangetic plain, 299: 

Muhammadan conquest of, 4(^. 
Hingol, river, 112 n. 

Hippokoura, 7 -Nasik, 232 n. 
Hippolytus. folk-lore tale of, 201. 
HippMtratos, Indo-Greek king, 258. 
Hirap^vatl, river, 167 ». 
Historian, duty of, 3. 

Histo^ of the i^uth, 466. See 
Indian histo^. 

Hiuen Tsang. Chinese pilgrim, 14, 
21: Traveli and Life of, 25, 26, 
348: on Buddhist sects, 360: 
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|ftTOor«d by Hareha, 360: at 
Kanaaj and Pray&ga, 362-4: 
t«tum to China ana death of, 
366, 373: on political arrange¬ 
ments of India, 368: in Karoa- 
rupa, 383: at Kahchl, 472, 483. 
Hiuen Tsung, emperor of ('hina, 
377. 

Iliung-nu, horde. 263, 26.'). 

Honours, sale of, 150. 

Hormazd II, king of Persia, 200. 
Horsc-sacridco of Pusbyamitra. 
211-13; 304: of Samudragupta, 
305: of Kumaragupta I, 316: of 
Adityasena. 332. 

Koahanc Shah, of Maiwa, 411 n. 
Hospitals for animals, 102: at 
Patalipuira, 312. 

Postages, of Kaniahka, 278. 
io-ti, Chinese emperor, 269 204. 

loti Mardan. town, 63 h. 
foiipian, town, 62 ». 
ioysala dynasty, 451. 
ifliao Yen, emperor of China, 168, 
331. 

[u group of tribes, 263 ». 
nmayun, Mc^hul, used Kbaihar 
Pass, 53 ft. 

una ^ Huns, the, q. i*. 
ims, the, Brst invasion of India 
by. 328, 334: second invasion of 
India by, 334: Vaiabhi tnbiitary 
to. 335: two main streams of. 
333: Toramaqa loader of, 335 : 
Asiatic empire of, .334: era of, 
335 n.: clmractcristics of, 336: 
(extinction of, 330: extensive 
ravages of, 330, 337 : effects of 
nvosions of, 426. 

int, at the Maurya court, 129, 
186. 

shka »HuvUhka, q. v., 286 n. 
shkapura, town, 287. 
vishka, history of, 286-8, 204. 
a. Chinese emperor, 269 n. 
an-ti, emperor of China, 209 n. 
ei-S&ng, Chinese pilgrim, 27. 
ui-li, biographer of Hiuen Tsang, 

5. 348. 

laspos, river « Jihlam, 62, 67: 
ifficulties of crossing, 67: battle 
\ 70; Boukcplmla, on, 75: also 
died Vitasta or Bibat, 82: 
issiblo crossing-places on, 83: 

80 called Bi^pos, Vidasta. 
Kath, and Wihat, 82 n. : capital 
Sopbytes on, 94: Alexander's 
utc to and from, 83, 86 : date 
battle of, 89-91: Alexander's 
Itim to, 03: western boundary 

l1 


of territo^ of PdrM, 93: con* 
fiuence with Akesin6s of, 95, 96, 
103: changes in course of, 06, 
97 n.: date of arrival at, 110. 

Hyderabad, (1) in Sind, 108 n.: 
(2) in Deccan, 430. 

HydraStes, river »■ Ravi, western 
boundary of the Kat^ioi, 78: 
changes in coiirso of. 96, 97 ».: 
confluence with AkosinSs of, 98. 
101: Malloi occupied valley of, 
98: Alexander carried to, 101; 
date of passage of, 119. 

Hypanis, river, - Hyphaeis, q. v., 

96 n. 

Hyphasis, river, Alexander 8top{)ed 
at, 42, 80 a Bias, 70: altars on, 
8(1-2: changes in course of, 96, 

97 n. : Oxydrakai on banks of, 
98: joined third confluence, 102: 
effects of mutiny at, 116: data 
of Alexander’s arrival at, 119; 
Menander crossed, 227. 

Hyrkania, province, 235, 236 n. 

Ichtbyophagoi, savages, 112. 

Hi, river, 263. 

Tlion, Alexander’s sacred shield 
from. 101. 

lltutmish (Altamsh), took Kanauj, 
404 n. 

Indaura, town, 80. 

Independent tribes, Autonomous 
tribes. 

India, ic«t history uf, 1: connexion 
with West of, 2: story of ancient, 
3: unity of, 6: paramount 
power in, 6: earliest foreign 
notice of, 12: Greek and Chinese 
accounts of, 12-15: AIb6rilnrs 
inquiry into, 15: Marco Polo in, 
16: Muhammadan historians of, 
15: inscriptions in Southern, 17, 
467: coins of, 18: chronolMyof, 
20-2: beginning of political 
history of, 28: ancient states of 
Northern, 29: capital of, 38: 
Indus boundary of, 40: in Per¬ 
sian inscriptions, 41».: Chandra* 
gupta roaster of, 44: Alexander’s 
plans for conquest of, 52: road 
from Kabul to, 53: Alexander 
the tint £uropi»n to enter, 69: 
futility of political‘combinations 
in, 99: slavery in, 105: con¬ 
nexion of Qeurosia with, 110, 
159: duration of Alexander’s 
stay in, 115, 120, 252: not Hel- 
lenized by Alexander, 117, 163. 
252: Megasthenes's account of, 

2 
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120, 253: land revenue in, 149: 
irrigation in, 138: high degree 
of early civilization in, 142: 
nearly all included in Asoka'e 
empire, 172: Aeoka made Bud¬ 
dhism dominant in, 197: Euro¬ 
pean invasions of, 254: religious 
persecution in, 213: vague moan¬ 
ing of name in ancient times, 
246: alleged miasion of St. 
Thomas to, 245-9, 260-2: no 
(irock architecture in, 255: com¬ 
merce between Roman empire 
and, 270, 275, 462: intercourse 
of China with, 278, 374-9: sup¬ 
posed Persian invasion of, 289: 
political divisions in fourth cen¬ 
tury of, 302: Gupta government 
of, 315: Bbandarkar on early 
history of, 317 n.: history in 
sixth century of, 348: normal 
anarchical autonomy of, 370: cm- 
liassies between Persia and, 442. 

Indian history, sources of, 9: chro¬ 
nology, 20: Ocean, 40: equip¬ 
ment, 70: literature, 220, 321: 
nrt. 253. 282 : lute, 305. 

Indika, of Arrian, 13 n. 

Indo-Greek dynasties, 231-4), 
250-8 

Xndo-Parthian dynasties, 241-51, 
267. 

Inddr inscription, 346, 

Indo-Scythian » Kushan. q. v., 22. 

Indra, god, 225: III, R^htrakuta, 
395, 446, 454. 

Indradyumna, niler of Bihar, 417. 

Indrapalita « Sali^uka Maurya, q. r., 
207. 

Indraprastha (Indarpat). near 
Delhi. 401. 

Indrar&ja, viceroy of Lata, 445. 

Indrayudha (Indraraja), king of 
Kanauj, 392, 413. 

Indus river, exploration by Skylax 
of, 40: boundary between Per¬ 
sian empire and India, 40, 159: 
bridged, 54, 63: passage by 
Alexander of, 64, 119, 120: 
Aomos washed by, 69: Philippes 
satrap of countnes west of, H: 
changes in course of, 96: merged 
in the Mihran of Sind, 103, 115 : 
delta of, 107, 210, 227: Bhagar 
branch of, 108 n.: Kohrai mouth 
of, 109 n. : confluence with Ake- 
sines of, 114: provinces to west 
of, 115, 159. 162, 233: voyage of 
Nearchos from, 110, 116: extinc¬ 
tion of Greek power to east of, 


122, 253: Belenkos crtMsed, 12fi, 
159: not the Sindbu of the 
Malavikagnmitra, 211 n.: poy^r 
of Mithradates 1 extended be. 
yond, 241: Parthian chiefs on 
lower, 245, 267 : monasteries be. 
tween Jumna and, 313: massacre 
by Huns on bank of, 337: crow«cd 
by Hiuen Tsang, 365. 

Inscriptions, classes and value of. 
16-18, 298: of Asoka, 166, 160. 
174-9. 180-3: southern, 467. 

Ionic pillars, 255. 

Ipsos, battle of, 125. 

Iron, used in 480 B. n., 41 n. 
Pillar of Delhi, 307 40). 

Irrawaddy, river, 481. 

Irrigation in Maurva period, 136, 
139, 149: in S. India, 485 n. 

Isamus, not idontiflcd, 227. 

I^anadevi, queen of Jalauka, 201. 

Isapur inscription, 140 n. 

Isfandiyar, Persian chief, 107 n. 

Issyk-kul, lake, 264, 377. 

Isvaradalta, leader of Abhira irnip 
lion, 226 n. 

I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, 27, 373. 

Jagannuth, temple of, 498. 

Janogpur, fortress, 202 n. 

Jahangir, quoted, 148. 

Jaichand, Raja of Kanauj, 4<KI, 
402 n. 

Jain historical texts, and biblio¬ 
graphy, 10«., 32, 48 n.; chrono¬ 
logy, 48; traditions, 154. 2l)i 
458: religion akin to Visbnuisni 
192 M.; cult related to tin 
Buddhist, 318. 

Jainism, origin of, 30, 34, 48: ]Kr 
socution of, 214 n., 47.5: in 
Vaisali and Eastern !^ngal, 35!!; 
in the Deccan, 444-6: in the 
extreme South, 458, 472, 471, 
483, 494, 496. 

Jaipal, king of the Panjab, 30(1, 
397. 

Jalalabad - Kikaia (1), 53: 
Jjamgban, 397. 

Jaialpur, ferry of, 82-9. 

Jalandhar, city and district, 175 • 
284 n., 36,'). 413. 

Jalauka, legendary son of Asoks. 

201 . 

Jambhala, the Great Spirit King* 
279. 

Jam& = Po-fa-to, 368. 

Jarasandha, king, 32 a. 

Jat (J&t) caste, 427. 

Jitakaa, or ‘ birth-stories ’, 11, 05 «■ 
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jativarman Sundara I, PaijcJya, 

m. 

jhti defined, 141 n., 423 n., 43! «. 
Jatinga-Kamesvara, inscriptions of 
Asoka at, 176 n. 

Jau^ada, inscriptions of Asoka at, 
177 n. 

Javelins, Indian, 70, 131. 
Jayachchandra » Jaichand Raja, 
400. 

Jayachchandra, Kanauj king, 435 h. 
fayadeva, poot, 422. 

Jayaptda, king of Kashmir, 387. 
la^kandh&vdrOf meaning of, 414 n. 
axartes, river, 264, 377. 
ejaiubbukti, kingdom, 405. 

01 V 8 , Hadrian’s war with the, 
204. 

hang, town, 97,98: District, 97 

100 . 

hlam (Jhetum), river, 62, 64 n., 
82: city, 67, 68, 75, 83-8: Dis- 
tnct, 64. 

iiascna, Jain leader, 446. 

vaka, court physician. 65 n. 

vitagupta, king. 331. 

lana xaia, Buddhist saint, 276 n. 

angoan, horde, 339. 

dhpur, chiefs of, 400 «., 405. 

galtembbi hoard, 230. 

an-Juan tribe ^ Avars, 428 n. 

da8-=St. Thomas, 246. 

tia Domna, empress, 13. 

lianus, Roman emperor, 294. 

icn, Stanislas, translator of 

Buen T^sang, 26. 

nna, river, 327, 363, 395. 

laearb, town, 140 n., 327. 

lab, ruler, 289 a. 

hka, Kusban king, 275 n. 

jul, river Kophen, 53: pro- 
inco^-satr^y of FaropanisadHJ, 
'>8, 159: Kushan kingdom of, 
K>: Turk! Shahiya kings of, 
18: city, ■ capital of Menander, 
10, 239, 271-Kao.fu,289rt. 
ha fKacha), Gupta king, 297 n., 
hchh =Cutch, q. r. 
hchhwaha dynasty of Gwalior, 
5. 

amba dynasty, 439. 

aram (Kidaram), in Burma, 

8 . 

Jhises I, history of, 250, 265-7, 
3: II, history of, 267-76, 294; 
^otee of Siva, 319. 
tribes, 57 n. 

Istan, country, 278. 

on, inscriptions at, 327 346. 


Kailm, temple at Elura, 445,447. 

Kaivarta (Mahiahya) caste, 416,417, 
419 n. 

Kakanthi (Kakandi) ^ Kaviripad* 
danam, 463 n. 

Kakavarna, king, 51. 

Kakka 11, Rasbirakuta king, 446, 
454. 

Kalabagh, town, 40. 

Kalachuri dynasty, 405, 407, 409: 
clan, 430. 

Kalachurya, king Bi}jala a, 449. 

Kalamma, legendary city, 247. 

Kalanjar, fortress, 395, 404, 406, 
407, 408. 

Kalasa, king of Kashmir, 389. 

Kalidasa, date of, 212 n , 321. 

Kalinga, Kharavela, king of, 44 m , 
219: Tosali city in, 172: king¬ 
dom, conquered by and edicts of 
Asoka, 164. 172, 177, 182: - 
Orissa, 353 n.: depopulation in 
seventh century of, 370: annexed 
by Rajaraja Choja, 485: con¬ 
quered by Kulottuhga, 489. 

Kalinganagaram - Mukhalingam, 
492. 

Kaliyuga, era, 28 n. 

Kaliar, tribe, 458, 492, 498. 

Kalbope, queen, 258. 

Kdlni, Asoka inscription at, 177 
182. 

Kalyanapuri, river, 171. 

Kalyan, harbour and port, 226. 

Kalyani, (1) in Burma, inscriptions 
at, 11 n .; (2) in Nizam's Itoroin- 
ions, dynasty of, 446 9. 

Kamakhyu, t<‘mplc at, 385. 

Kamakshi, temple at, 473 n. 

Kamara - Kaviripaddanain, q. v., 
439, 463 n. 

Kamarupa, kingdom, 302, 354, 362, 
370, 380, 38:^-5, 435. 

Kamaiili, coiiperplate, 416 n. 

Kainboja tnrx', 193: rebellion, 414. 

Kampiiya, <'ity, 391. 

Kanagora, probably not Kanauj, 
390. 

Kanakamuiu, a Buddha, 33 n. 6'ce 
Konakamana. 

Kanarcso language, 231, 464, 480. 

Kanauj, Harsha'a assembly at, 
362: Yaiovarman, king of, 386, 
392: history of city, 390: king¬ 
dom of, 340, 392-404: Bboja 
(Mihira), king of, 393 : capture 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, 307: re¬ 
duced by 8bihab-ud'dtn, 404: 
Brahmans and Kayastbs from, 
412. 
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Kinchl, city, Hiuen Tung «t, 197: 
FaUnva capital, 301, 443-9, 483, 
489 498-8a 

KandahAT, city, 158, 159, 285 n. 

Kinffra, district, 80. 

Kanu » Krishna I, q. v. 

Kaoiahka, history of, 65 n., 271-86: 
Buddhist coins of, 281: kings of 
Kibul descended from, 388, 425: 
II, 288 n. 

Kanishkapura, town: 276 ». 

Ka-ni'ta, a rariant of lUnisbka, 
276 n. 

Kanogixa, probably not KanauJ, 
390. 

Kan>8uh, province of China, 263, 
293. 

Kipva tribe, 208 n .: (Kapvayana) 
dynasty, 215-17. 

Kao-f6«- Kabul, 266 n., 293. 

Kaoshin Pass, 62. 

Kao-tsu, Chinese emperor, 373. 

Kao>tsung, Chinese emperor, 373. 

Kapilavastu, town, site of, 167; 
deserted in time of Fa-bien, 316. 

Ka-pl-li country, 310 n. 

KapUi, river in Assam, 316 n. 

Kapin, tee Ki>pin. 

Kapiia, kingdom, meaniim of name, 
266 336 n., 367, 374, 376. 

Karachi (Kurrachee), port. 111. 

Kara-shahr, in Tur^stan, 269, 375. 

Karatdva river, 300, 383, 385. 

KarikaU, early Choia king, 471, 
478, 481. 

Karka, a district of Kera}a, 476. 

Karkola dynasty of Kashmir, 386. 

Karluk, horde, 376, 378. 

Armenia, province of Persia, 113, 
114, 120. 

Karpadeva, king of Chedi, 407. 

Kamal, in Panjab, 403. 

Karna-suvaroa, kingdom, 350 
370 n. 

Kamata-Kshatriyas, 435. 

Karpira-maiijan, d»ma, 394. 

Karri, plain, 69, 75, 88. 

Kartha, weight, 149. 

Kartripura, f •* Kartarpur, 302 n. 

Karumanta «-Kamta, town, 415 ». 

Karur, (1) Tiru-Karur, ancient 
Chera capital, 477: (2) in Coim* 
batore, 477. 

K&ruviki, a queen of Asoka, 200. 

Ka4asena, 437. 

Kftshgar, conquered by China, 269: 
conquered by Kanishka, 278. 

K&shgaria and China, 374-6. 

Kashmfr, chronicle of, 10: capital 
built by Asoka in, 170: censors 


in, 190: «*Ki'pin in sixth omitury 
266 n., 289336 k., 374 n!! 
Budd^t council in, 283: jue' 
dominant power in seventh oea. 
tury, 368: history of, 386-9. 

K&iC kingdom, 31. 

Kasia, temple near, 168 k. 

Kasi&ri (Kallpuri), 436. 

Kaspatyros (Kaspapyros), city, 40 s. 

K&lyaiM, a Buddha, 34 n. 

Katak ((Attack), in Orissa, 177 a. 

Kathaioi, autonomous tribe, 77, 
93, 302. 

Kathiawar <=• Suiishtra, q. v., 221, 
307. 

Kathmaodu, in Nepal, 370. 

Katuria Raj, of Ktimum, 302 n. 

Katyayana, date of, 470, 480. 

Katyavanl-putra, alleged convoker 
of Kanisl^’s council, 284 n. 

Kau^ambi, city, edict of Aaolu 
from, 179 n., 183: site of, 310 

KautUya»Cbitoakya, q. v., 45, 137, 
160. 

Kautiliya-iiistra » Arthai&Hra, q. r 

KavSri (Cauvery) river, 8, 461, 462, 
481. 

Kaviripaddanam, port, 462, 481. 

Kayal, port, 469. 

Kayasth caste, 412, 419. 

Kaye, G. R., Indian Maihermito,, 
323 ». 

Koraja, kingdom, 194,456 k., 459 n., 
464, 465, 468-79. 

Kerajaputra, kingdom in Asoks's 
time, 171, 464, 468 k.. 476. 

Kesarivarman Aditya, Ch5la lung, 
473 ». 

Kelava-Sena, copper-plates of, 437. 

Khabdris «• Kaviripaadanam, q. c., 
463 k. 

Khagars, Gujars identified wilb, 
428 K. 

Khaibar (Khyber) Pass, 53. 

Kbaiuraho, temples at, 395. 406. 

Khali mpur, copperplate, 413 k. 

KhandSsh, censors In, 191. 

Kharavela, king of Kalinga, 44 n. 
219: inscription, 49,50: Istscd 
2nd invasions of, 209. 

Khiooshtbl, script, 175, 2 ^k. 

Kharwar tribe, m1. 

Khasi HiUs, 302. 

KhitmandQ, town, 380 k. 

Kh&wak Pass, 62. 

Khidrapur, town, 448 n. 

Khokhar tribe of the Panjab, 397. 

Khotan, relations of Asoka witk 
50,203: persecution of Buddhisffi 
in, 214 K.; submitted to Chio^ 
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208; conquered by Kanishka, 
278: vietM by Hiucn Tsang, 
305. 

Khottal, province, 373. 

Kbo((iga, Rasbtmkuta king, 454. 
Kbri Tibetan king, 415 n. 
Kbri-arong-de-tsan, Tibetan king, 
378. 

Kburaa&n, Pars! emigrants from, 
444. 

l^iusru I, Anushirvan, king of 
Persia, 339: II, king of Persia, 
442. 

I^waja, Haji, Musalman general, 
451. 

^warizm. country, 235. 
kbvber (^aibar) Pass, 53. 
Kidaram, see Kadaram. 
Kicu'tsieu-k’io ^ Kadphisos I, g. v., 
266 ». 

Killi Vajavan « Nedumudi Kijji, 
Cho)a Ung, 491. 

Ki.pin, province, moaning of name 
of. 200 ft., 374 ft. 

ilrtivarman, (1) Chandel king, 
407: (2, 3) 1 and II, Chalukya 
kings, 441, 443, 453. 

Cistna, river ^ Krishna, q.v., 456. 
littur, villago, 461. 
ileophia, A^kenian queen, 58. 
[oen-muo, chief of the Wu-sun, 
293. 

iobat, coins collected from, 270 ». 
loh-i-Mor, probably » Mt. Meros, 
50 . 

lohrai (Kori), mouth of Indus, 
109 ft. 

oinos, general, 72, 79, 80,117. 
.okala, in Oedrosia, 111. 
ol tribe, 429. 
olar gold-field, 401. 
oIkai«>Korkai, q.v., 470. 
olhapur, town, 231. 
ollam, or Malabar era, 479 n. : 
«Quilon, 477 485. 

oUeru (Oolair), lake, 300. 

D-long, country, 379 ». 

3nakamana (Kanakamuni), stupa 
of, 207. 

>ng5da»Ganjara, 357. 

)ngu country, 466, 477, 479. 
>n^n, censors in the, 191: 
Maurya dynasties of, 205, 441: 
north, 221,225. 
inkans, the Southern, 465. 

>phSn, river, 53. 
ippam, battle of, 448. 

Ppe4yara, temple of, 448 n. 
rkai, port and earliest known 
^aodya capital, 194, 488. 


Kds, length of, 142 n. 

Kosala, North, 31'3, 45, 300 n.: 
South, 

Kotaiba, Arab general, 373. 
Kottanara » Cottonara, g. v., 477. 
Kottavai, Tamil godded, 457. 
Kottayam, Pandyan town, 468 
476, 477. 

Kottura, fort, 300 n. 
Kozolakadaphes » Ksdphisos I, q. v., 

266 ft. 

Krakuchanda, a Buddha, 34 ft. 
Krateros, general, 55, 60, 74, 94, 
100 . 

Krishiia, (1) Andhra lung, 218, 230: 

(2) demigod, 327: (3, 4, 6) 1,11, 
ill, Rashtrakufa kings, 444, 446, 
454, 485. 

Krishna, river, 8, 171, 217,439,441, 
488. 

Krishparaja-^Upendra, q.v., 410. 
Kshaharata, clan, 220, 232, 308. 
Kshatraujas, king, 51. 

Kshatnya, group of castes, 423, 429. 
Kshemadharman, king, 51. 
Kshemajit, king, 51. 

Ksbudraka nation, 09, 145 ft. 
KtOsias, account of India by, 10,12. 
Kubja Visbpuvardhana, hlastem 
Chalukya king, 373, 441. 

Kucha, in Turkestan, 263, 260, 375. 
Kudal, » Madura city, q. v., 468. 
Kudal Sangamam, l>attle of, 488. 
Kudam, a district of Keraja. 476. 
Kuddam, a district of Kera|a, 476. 
Ku^imi^amalai in Pudukottsi state, 
rock inscription at, 17. 
Kiijulakarakadpbises « Kadphisas 
1, q. V., 230, 266 ft. 
Kuiasekhara-patlanam, 460 n. 
Knlinism, 419. 

Kulja, recovered by Chinese, 374. 
Kulottunga, see Rajendra Cbo}a II, 
Kuloltuiiga, 489. 

Kuloltuhga Cboja 111, 489, 490. 
Kumaon, province, 302, 379. 
Kumara, king of K&marupa, 362, 
365, 367. 

Kumara Devi, queen of Chandra* 
gupta 1, 295. 

Kumaragupta, (1) 1 of Gupta 
dynasty. 316, 321, 345: (2) 11 of 
Gupta dynasty, 297 »., 3W, 346: 

(3) Later Gupta, 330. 

Kum&rajiva, author, 347. 
Kum&rapala, (1) king of Gujarat, 

190: (2) king of Bengal, 416. 
Kumrihar, v^age, 128 ft., and 
Additions. 

Kuna, Pandyfti 474. 
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Kunilft, legendary son of Asoka, 
201-3. 

Kunar, river, 54, 55. 

Kundala, meaning of, 285 n. 

Kundaiavana, monastery, 285 n. 

KOnika (Kupiya) »AjatMatru, q. v., 
33. 

Kuntala, country, 156 n., 158. 

Rural, the, Tamil poem, 463 n., 472. 

Kurrachee, see Karachi. 

Kurram (Kurmah), valley, 397. 

Kuni, sons of, 28: land of, 349,413. 

Ku4ala»Daiaratha, q.v., 207. 

Kuiana, of Nasik inscription, 221 n. 

Kusba (Kusa), etymology of word, 
266 n. 

Kushan, chronology, 22: dynasty 
in Northern Inma, 250, 26^94. 

Kushftns, or Yueh-chi, Hinduized, 
425. 

Kuiinagara, site of, 167: deserted 
in time of Fa-hien, 316. 

Kusumadhvaja «PaHliputra, 229 n. 

Kusumapura «Pataliputra, 38,39 n. 

Kutb, mosque, near Delhi, 401. 

Kutb-ud-^ Ibak, general, 408, 
422. 

Kuvana, monastery, 285 n, 

Kuvera. the Great Spirit King, 279. 

Kwan, Chinese emperor, 269 ». 

Laccadives, islands, 471 n., 486. 

Laedih, a fictitious name, 328 n., 
336 n. 

Lahore, city, 85. 

Lakes, artificial, 406, 411. 

Lakhmaniya Rai, king of Bengal, 
421. 

LakhnautI, city, 422. 

I4kkshmanaaena, king of Bengal, 
419-22, 432. 

Lalitaditya, Muktapi^a, king of 
Kashmir. 377, 386, 392. 

Lalita Patan (Lalitpur), Asoka’s 
capital of Nepal, 170,207. 

Lalita- Viqraha-r&ja-n&faka, drama, 
402. 

Lftlkot, at Delhi, 401 n. 

I.«aUiya, king of Kabul, 388. 

Lamghan => Jalalal^, 397. 

Lance, Indian, 131. 

Land.revenue, or crown-rent, 138, 
149. 

Langdarma, king of Tibet, 378, 415. 

Lan-sheu, Ta-hia capital, 293. 

Laodikd, (1) queen of Antiochos 
Theos, 2H n .: (2) mother of 
Eukratides, 258. 

Lata atSouthem Gujarat, 441, 445, 
447. 


Laukika era, 266 n. 

Lauriya-Araraj. pillar at, 167 n 
178 n. ’ 

Lauriya • Nandangarh, pillar at 
187 n., 178 n. 

lAuscna > Lavasena, Pala general 
414. 

Lavasena, 437. 

Lead, Andhra, coinage in, 223, 224. 

Leonnatos, defend^ Alexander, 
101: defeated Oreitai, 111. 

L4vi, M. Sylvain, on Nopal, 383 n. 

Lhasa, foundation of, 375: inscrip¬ 
tions at, 378. 

Lha-thO'ri, king, 347 n. 

Liaka, satrap of Taxila, 241 n. 

Licence tax, 135,151. 

Lichchhavi, clan, 295-7, 345, 
380: exposure of dead, 162 n .: 
era, 295. 

Li-I-piao, Chinese envoy, 373- 

Limyrik5, corruption of Damirike, 
q. V., 457 

Ldnen, 102 n. 

Lingayat, sect, 449. 

Literature, revival of Sanskrit, 
319: decadence of, 371: Tamil, 
457, 464, 467, 471, 478, 481. 

Longitude, reckoned from Ujjain, 
308. 

LumbinI, garden, 167, 178, 207. 

Lumri, trioes, 112 n. 

Lysias, Indo-Qreek king, 258. 

Ma’abar, of Coromandel coast, 249. 

Macedonia, Asoka’s mission to, 193 

Macedonian calendar, 90, 275 n. ■ 
empire, partition of, 121. 

Mackenzie Collection of manuscnpttt 
Ac., 19 n. 

Macrinus, Roman emperor, 294. 

Madhariputra (Mathariputra), me- 
tronym of Sivalskura, 231. 

lltLuihuban, inscription of Harshs 
from, 349 37k 

Madhyamika » Nagari, 210, 211, 
227: Sibisof. 227. 

Madra kingdom, 413. 

Madraka tribe, 141 302. 

Madras, 456, 467, 480. 

Madura, city, 462, 466<72, 475, 484, 
490 n.: cotton fabrics of, 1^ n ■ 
conquest of, 301: district, 157, 
465, 468. 

Magadha, kingdom, 30-2, 37, 38. 
39, 42, 45, 50, 123, 124, 163. 
172204, 206, 213, 312, 329, 
331, 413, 415-19. Later Gupta 
dynasty of, 329, 346. 

Magas, king of Cyrenc, 193. 
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Mahaban, not Aomos, 60 n. 

Mahabh&rata, epic, 10, 28. 

Mahabhojas, 225. 

Mabideva, Y&dava Unff, 452. 

MabUosala* Eastern Chedi, 405. 

Mabamatras, 226. 

Mabanadi, river, 164, 300. 

Mabasaman, inacriptiona of, 304 n. 

Mabanandin, king. 41, 51. 

Mah&padma, Nanda king, 41-3, 51, 
123, 131. 

Mah&parinibbana S^la, referred to, 
38 ». 

Maharajadhiraja Mabipala, 395 n. 

Maharashtra, country, 222, 224 n., 
440. 

Maharatbis, the, 225. 

Mabaaena - Pradyota, king of 
Avanti, 39. 

Mahasena-gupta, mother of Prab- 
hakara-varalukna, 449 n. 

Mahasenapatis, 225. 

Mahavalipur -Mamallapuram, q. v., 
496. 

McMvam$a, chronicle, 11, 38, 196, 
197. 

Mshavellipore » Mamallapurain, 
q.v. 

MahavibhAshA iSastra, 284. 

Makavira, founder of Jainism, 30, 
34, 48, 51. 

Mahayana Buddhism, or ‘ Great 
Vehicle ’, in Burma, 197 : history 
of, 282, 285 n., 3l9: monastery 
at Pataliputra, 312: adopted bv 
Harsha, 360: Tantric form of, 
384. 

Mabendra, (1) brother of Asoka, 
195, 196, 459: (2) king of South 
Kossla, 300: (3) tonk, 494. 

Mahendragiri, fort, 300, mountain, 
339. 

Mahendrapala (Mahendrayudba), 
king of Kanauj, 394, 406, 417 n. 

Mahendrava4i, ruined city, 494. 

Mahendravarman 1, Pallava king, 
494. 

Mahi, river, 342, 327 n. 

Mabipala, (1) king of Kanauj, 395, 
406, 446, 487: (2, 3) kings of 
Bengal, 414, 416. 

Mahishraat!-Mandhata, 136 n. 

.Mahmud of Ghazni, 15, 53 n., 371, 
389. 397-8, 407, 411, 426. 

Mahoba, Ohandel capital, 406, 409. 

Mahodaya ^Kanauj, q. v., 394 n. 

Mailapur, near Ma^as, 249. 

Maison Bieu, 313 n. 

Maitraka, clan, 332. 

Makran, or Gedrosia, 110,113 n. 


Malabar coast, 138 n., 226: Chris¬ 
tians in, 261: province, 457, 
459 n.. 478, 479, 481: or Koliam 
era, 479 n. 

Afidahaihrum, 463 n. 

Malakand Para, 61 

Malakotta, country, 20, 474. 

Malana, headland, 112. 

Malatmadhava, drama, 392. 

Malava Malwa), kingdom, 30, 
172 : era, 293: tribe, 145 302: 

Western, =Mo-la-p‘o, 343: in 
Pniyaga, 350 n.; Pawar or Para- 
mara dynasty of, 41U. 

Malankagnmitra, drama, 209 n., 
212 n. 

Malayalam language, 457, 480. 

Malda, district, 414 n. 

Maldives, C’ho|a conquest of, 486. 

Mahk Kafur, compared with Sa- 
mudrugupta, 301: in the Deccan, 
451, 452: partial conquest of the 
South by, 470, 490. 

Malm, Cape. 112, 160. 

Malkhed - • Manyakheta, 445. 

Malli, tribe m Smd, 104 n. 

Malloi, autonomous tnbe in the 
Punjab, 78, 98-101, 104 ». 

Malwa kingdom (se« Malava), or 
Avanti, 30: under Andhra rule, 
221; Saka satraps of, 222, 232: 
conquered by Chandragupta 11, 
307: descried by Fahicn, 313: 
mediaeval dynasties of, 410. 

Mamallapuram, ' Seven Pagodas ’ 
at, 406. 

Mamballi copperplates, 462 ». 

Mamulanar, Tamil poet, 157. 

Manalur, Ijoutb and North, 468, 
480. 

Manavamma of Ceylon, 495. 

Mandagora (? Mandangad), port, 
226. 

Mandakml, river, 209 n. 

Mandasur, town, 221 n.: inscrip- 
tiun, 345. 

Mancr, 433. 

Mangaluia, Cbalukya king, 441, 453. 

Mangalore, town, 456, 464. 

Mangla, on the Hydaspos, 87. 

Maoigramakar caste, 262. 

Mai.ukka Va&agar, 261. 

Manikyala inscription of Kanishka, 
294. 

Matiimekalai, Tamil 490. 

Mani-{Mllavam - Janna peninsula, 
482. 

Manitasena, 437. 

l^nju Patan, oldest capital of 
Nepal, 170. 
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Manadra (Manaabra), Asoka inscrip¬ 
tions at, 177 n., 162. 

Mantarija, king, 300. 

Manu, laws of, 152, 322. 

Manufactures, regulation of, 135. 

Manyakbeta, later Rishtrakuta 
capital, 445. 

Marathi wan, 5 a. 

Maritbas compared with Fallavas, 
466, 462. 

Marava (Maravar), tribe, 458, 492. 

Marco Polo, in iioutbern India, 15, 
469. 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor, 
289, 294. 

Marka94eya Pura^a, died, 6 n.: 
used by Ba^a, 23. 

Married monk^ 382. 

Martalxin (Matama), port, 486. 

Martapda* tempie, ^7. 

Marwar, state, 307 n., 361»., 405. 

Masistes, story of wife of, 130 w. 

Maski, in Raichur district, 157: 
Asoka inscription found at, 172 n. 

Massaga (Maa^^a), town, 57-60. 

Mat, in Mathura district, 272. 

Mathematics, in Gupta age, 322. 

Matbura, city, 163: Upagupta a 
native of, 199: occupied by 
Menander, 210, 228: satraps of, 

241 n.: Buddl^t monasteries at, 
286,313: Jain cult at, 318: Iron 
Pillar at Delhi probably removed 
from, 401. 

Slatsya, dynastic lists, 32 n.; king¬ 
dom, 413. 

Matsya Pur&tjta, date of, 11, 22-4, 
50. 

Ma-twan-lin, Chinese encyclopae¬ 
dist, 266 n., 353 n. ^ 

Mauakes (Mabakes), a i^aka chief, 

242 ». 

Maues, Indo-Partbian king, 241 n., 
242, 243, 269. 

Maukhari, dynasty, 331: coins, 
331 n. 

Maurya, dynasty, 44, 51, 123, 134. 
140, 159, 203, 253: origin of 
name, l!^: empire, 145, 147, 
153, 161: buildings, 173: Rajas 
in the Konkan, 204, 441. 

Mau-Sahaniya, Paribar capital, 406. 

Masdai, legendary king, 247-9. 

McCkindle, works of, 13 n., 127 n. 

Mediaeval period, 424. 

Meerut (MIratb), Asoka pillar from, 
178 ». 

Mcgalithic tombs, 463. 

Megasthencs, on India, 13, 1^, 
127 n., 129 n., 135 ft., 137, 140, 


140 n.. 14211., ISO. 165 n., 159 
206, 460, 471 n. 

MeyhadiUa, of Kalidasa, 321 n., 422, 

Megbavarpa, king of Ceylon, 20, 
303. 

Meghavarp&bhaya «>Go^hak&bhays, 
g.v. 

Megbna, 302. 

Mokran, jsvvinoe. »>bkr&n‘, q. v, 

Meleager, Greek general, 86. 

Melizoigara, port, 226. 

Memnon, satrap of Gedrosia, 111 s. 

Menander, Indo-Greok king, 227, 
239, 254, 256, 258: date of 
invasion of, 229 n. 

Mercenaries, massacre of, 58. 

Meros, Mount, 56. 

Merutuhga, Jain author, 40 ». 

Mesopotamia, Roman conquest of, 
276, 294. 

Metageitnion, Attic month, 90. 

Metempsychosis, 184. 

Mewar “Udaipur, 202 n., 431 n. 

MihintalS, sfdpa of Mahondra at, 
195. 

Mibira Bhoja, 393, 394, 427 n. 

Mihiragula (Mihirakula), Sakala 
capital of, 78 n .: persecution uf 
Buddhism by, 214 n.: history 
of, 335-8, 346. 

Mihran, river, 41 97 n., 245 ». 

Milinda, Questions of, Buddhist 
book, 23, 239. 

Mmavar, tribe, 457. 

Minglaur (Manglawar), capital of 
Suwat, 57 n. 

Ming-ti, emperor of China, 293. 

Minnt^ala, capital of Nabapana, 
221 n. 

Minnagar, capital of Sind, 245. 

Mm Jumla, l^er of Assam expedi¬ 
tion, 386. 

MIratb “Meerut, q. v. 

Mirpur Khas, stupas and monasteries 
found at, 199 n. 

Mira of Badakshan, 53 n. 

Mirthal, town, 80. 

Missions of Asoka, 193-9. 

Mitdishard, law-book, 449. 

Mithila, country, 363, 416. 

Mithra^tea I and II, Parthian 
kings, 241-4, 259. 

Mitradeva assassinated Sumitra 
Sunga, 214, 215. 

Mitra dynasty, coins of, 215 n. 

Modi script, 452. 

Moga, ki^, 241 n., 242. 

Mc^ali, father of Ussa, 199 ». 

Mona, river, 345 n, 

Mo-la-p*o, kingdom, 342-5. 
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Mon^byr (Mungir) district. 32, 414. 

MoQgolisQ, accounts of Kanishka’s 
council, 284 n, 

Mongols, 263 n. 

Monuments, historical value of. 
16. 

Mookerji, The Fundamental Unity of 
India, 6 n. 

Mounychion, Attic month, $9, 90. 

Mousikanos, king, 104, 106. 

Mrich-chhakatilcA, play, 324 n. 

Mudgagiii-'Monghyr, 414. 

MuM^-R&kshasa.dnmd., 43 n., 46 
123 a., 126 a.: female guards 
mentioned in, 130 a.: plots de¬ 
scribed in, 131. 

Mughalbln, in Indus delta, 109 a. 

Mucammad, son of Bakhliyar. 383. 
410-21,432; Ohori » Shihab-ud- 
din, 404 a.: bin Kasim, 66, 446. 

Muhammadan conquest, 9, 385, 
396. 404, 408. 411, 419, 423: his¬ 
torians and travellers, 16, 446: 
dynasty of Kashmir, 389. 

Muiff-uddln » Shihab-ud-dln, 
404 a. 

Mukerian ferry, 80 a. 

Mukhalihgam « KaliAganagaram, 
498. 

Muktapidft ° Lalitaditya, king of 
Kashmir, 377, 387. 392. 

Mularaja, king of Qujarat, 396. 

Mules, use of, 141 a. 

Muila (Mula) pass, 107 a. 

Multan, city, not the scene of 
Alexander'^s wound, 100 a.: le¬ 
gend of massacre of Zoroastriaiis 
near, 361 a.: province, dependent 
on Tseh-kia, 

Municipal administration in Mau- 
r^a a^, 133, 134. 

Munja, Faramara Raja, 410, 447. 

MutUation, penalty of, 137, 162, 
314, 366. 

Muttra, su Mathura. 

Muaaffarpur, district, 167. 

Moziris «Crwganore, 462, 477. 

Mygdonia, a legendary lady, 247. 

Mysore, state, 439,449-61,466,461, 
481, 486, 489, 498: -Gangavadi, 
498: Hoysala dynasty of, 449. 

Nabataean monarchy, 294. 

N^abhata, Qurjara king, 393, 428. 

N^ananda, drama, 366. 

Nagar Brahmans, 431 n. 

Nagarl « Madhyamika, 227: ruins 
at, 228. 

Nagai^una, Buddhist writer, 282 n. 


Nagarjuni hills, inscriptions in. 
201, 207. 

Nahapana Kshaharata, chieftain, 
221, 232. 

Nabavend, battle of, 373. 

Nahrwalah, city, 33^ 404. 

Nairs, the, tribe inhabiting Malabar 
coast, 138 n. 

Nakkavaram « Nicobar Islands, q,v., 
487. 

Naksh-i-Rustam, inscription at, 12, 
41 n. 

Nalanda, monastery at, 329, 373, 
383; temple at, 329. 

Nambudiri families, 200. 

Nameless king, identity of, 268, 
278 n. 

Nanaghat inscriptions, 219 a. 

Nanda dynasty, 41-^ 123, 124: 
king (I), 209: Raja, 219 n. 

Nandi, the Bull of Siva, 288. 

Nandivardhana, king, 41, 61, 219 a.-* 

Nandivarman, Pallava king, 473, 
497. 

Nannuka, Chandel Raja, 405. 

Nan-tiu-mi, chief of tho Wu-sun, 
293. 

Nanya, Karnata king, 434 a. 

N^Ieon, Samudragupta the 
Indian, 306. 

Narasimha II, Uoysala king, 461. 

Narasimhagupta Baladitya, king, 
320 a., 3^, 346. 

Narasiihha-varman I, Pallava king, 
472, 483, 493 496. 

Narmada (Narbada), river, 7, 29, 
124, 166, 194 n., 209 a., 303, 364, 
442, 462. 

Narwar town, 300. 

Nasik. probably capital of Naha¬ 
pana, 232:7» Hip{)okoura, 232n.: 
probably capital of PulakMin 11, 
443: early RashtrakQta cafntal, 
445. 

Natore inscription, 345 n. 

Nava-Nanddh, moaning of, 44 n. 

Navies of Tamil States, 462, 486. 

Nayapaia, king of Bengal, 416. 

Nearcbos. Alexanders admiral. 
93 n., 10^14, 116, 119: trust¬ 
worthy, 127 M.: on use of cotton 
cloth as writing material, 143 n. 

Nedumaran, Pa^^ king, 476 n. 

Nedum-cheliyan, raudyt^ king, 471, 
478. 

Nodumudi Killi, king, 471, 478, 
482. 

Negapatam, Buddhist buildings at, 

j 486. 

' Nellore, town, 466, 466, 480. 
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Nepal, capitals of, 170: Lichchhavi 
uynaaty of, 205: autonomous in 
time of SamudraguptA, 302: 
Wang-hiuen-t’se in, 3C6: route 
from China through, 307: rela- 
tiona of Tibet with, 375, 380: 
hiatorv of, 379-83. 

Nerbudda, river, aee Narmada. 

Nero, Roman emperor, 293. 

Nerona, town, 109 n. 

Nerva, Roman emperor, 294. 

Nestorianism in China. 373. 

NewS'Writers of the Maurya kings, 
130. 

Nicobar Islands, Chola annexation 
of. 487. 


Nieso, paradoxical notions of, 118 a.. 
125 n., 252. 

Nijllva, pillar inscriptions at, 34 n., 


Nikaia, (l)»Ja]ala1)ad, 53, 03: (2) 
on battIe>fiold of the HvdasDcs, 
74, 84. ^ > 


Nikanor, son of Parmenion, 52. 
Nikias, Indo-Greck king, 2M. 
Nilgiri mountains, m(»aiithic tombs 
on, 403. 

Ni-h town, 128 n. 

Noakhali, district. 415 ». 

Nora«Ora (1), 59, 00. 

‘ Northern Circars,’ province, 460. 
Nosaia, enchanted isle, 113. 

Nudlah (Nuddea), town, 421, 432. 
Numismatics {see Coins), principal 
works on, 18 n. 

Nunez, Portuguese chronicler, 132. 
Nysa, position of, 55, 50. 


Ohind (Uhand), on Indus, 03, 85, 
110, 388. 

OldOeld, Sketches from Nipal, by. 
170 n. 

Olympic stadium, 142 n. 

Omphis, king of Taxila = Ambhi, 
q. V., 63. 

Onions, forbidden, 314 
Opian, ? «= Alexandria under the 
Caucasus, 52 n. 

Ora, (1) »» Nora, a town in the 
hills, 59, 00: (2) a town in the 
county of the Oreitai, 120. 
Ordeal, trial by, 355. 

Oreitai, nation or trilie. Ill, 112. 
Origen referred to, 245. 

Orissa, Chota dynasty of, 204 n .: 
415. 

Orkhon, river, 376. 

Ormuz, port, 113. 

Orobatis, town in the hills, 60. 
Orodos, Parthian king, 36 n. 


Orthagnos, Indo* Parthian king, 244. 
Ossadioi, tribe, 104. 

Otantapuri, town, = Bihar. 413 
437. 

Otho, Roman emperor, 293. 
’0^rien-p’o-chMo**the Indus delta, 

Oudh, province, 31, 209, 216 m 
228, 290, 305, 310, 379, 393. ’ 

Ou-k’ong -U-k’ong, q. v., 27. 
Oxathroi, tribe, IW. 

Ox-races, 129. 

Oxus, river, 234, 265, 280 a., 293 
300, 374. 

Oxyartes, satrap and father of 
Roxana, 103, 122. 

Oxydrakai, autonomous tribe in 
the Panjab, 98, 99, 101. 

Oxykanos, chieftain, 100. 

Padam Pawaya, Naga coins found 
at, 300 n. 

Padaria, see Rummindel, 177. 
Pwliyur, beryl mines at, 401. 
Padma-ISambhava, Buddhist mis¬ 
sionary, 378. 

Padmavati, (I) sister of king 
Dai^aka, 39 n.: (2) ~ Padam- 
Pawaya, 300. 

Pahlava, tribe, 221 : supposed to 
bo identical with Pallava, 490. 
Painting, origin of Indian, 442. 
Paithan, mart, 226. 

Pakores, Indo-Parthian king, 244. 
Paktyan country, 40 w., 294 « 

Pala dynasty of Bengal, 412-18. 
Palace, Maurya, 128 128. 

Palaipatmai, port, 220. 

Palaka, king, 204 n. 

PMakka, in Southern India, 301. 

Pali, language, 174, 320 n .: siniilar 
to Paisacnl Pralurit, 175 n. 

Pali, village, inscription from, 340. 
Pallas, Imago of, 255 n. 

Pallava, dynasty and history, 400. 
Pallava, dynasty and history. 460. 
472, 483, 486, 490-9: architec¬ 
ture, 494 n. 

Palli, meaning of, 200 r. 

Palli caste. 4^, 498. 

Palmyra, rise of, 294. 

Pamurs, Aryan migration across, 
29: Kanishka in. 275: crossed by 
IBcun Tsang, 365: and by Wang- 
hiuen-t'se, 387: Chinese opera¬ 
tions on, 377. 

Pana, defined, 149. 

Panchala country, 228, 390, 391. 
Panchali, name for old Bengali 
poems, 353 n. 
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Pan-ch^oo, Chinese general, 268, 
269. 278, 294. 

Pandaia, mythical queen, 470. 

Pandion. king, 471. 

Pandrethan, old capital of Kashmir, 
170 n. 

Pandu. sons of, 28. 

PaodyA» kingdom, dehned, 404, 
460: history of, 469-78. 

Pangu, regent of Kashmir, 388. 

Papini, date of, 470 n. 

Panjab, changes in rivera of, 95-7 : 
in the seventh century, 368 

Panjkoro, river, «Gouraios, 57. 

Pantaleon, Indo-Greek king, 238, 
258. 

Paper introduocd into Europe, 378. 

Para, river, 300 n. 

Parakrama-bahu, king of Ceylon, 
476. 

Paramara {net Pawar), dynasty of 
Malwa, 410. 

Paramardi (Parmal), Chandel king, 
408. 

Paramartha, Buddhist author, 50: 
describes Kanishka’s council, 
284 n .: on Vasubandhu and 
the Guptas, 347. 

Parame4vara-varman 11, 497. 

Parantaka I, Choja king, 484. 

Parchment, as writing-material, 
144 n. 

Parihar, clan, 340, 394, 405: rule 
in Bundelkhapd, 405. 

Paripatra mountains, 6 n. 

Parkharo statue of Mathura, identity 
of, 34 n. 

Parla-Kimodi, in Orissa, 498 n. 

Parpadatta, viceroy of Skanda- 
gupta, 327. 

Parnotsa-sPunach, 368 n. 

Paropanisadai, satrapy of, 122,12.'>, 
158-60. 

Paropanisos •-" Hindu Kush, or 
Indian Caucasus, 126. 

Parricide kings, 36. 

Parsi settlers in a. d. 735, 444. 

Pariva (Paiivika), Buddhist leader, 
283, 284 n. 

Partha, king of Kashmir, 388. 

Parthia proper, 235: allotted to 
St. Thomas, 246. 

Parthian parricide lungs, 36: early 
history, 233-6: kmgs, Mithra- 
dates I and II, 241-4: chiefs on 
Lower Indus. 245, 268: war of 
Kanishka, 277. 

Pasianoi, horde, 240 n. 

PaAupatin&tb. convent of, 170. 

Patafa «Bahmanab^, 10^9, 


Patalene "delta of Indus, 106. 

P a^bputra city, foundation of, 38: 
"Kusumapura, or Pushpapura, 
38, 39 n. Patna and Banki- 
pore, 127 rniunicipal administra¬ 
tion of, 133-5; exploration of 
site of, IH: Asoka's capital, 167: 
animal hospital at, 102: hermit¬ 
age of Mahendra at, 196: the 
8unga capital, 209: threatened 
bv Menander, 210: - Kusuma- 
dhvaja, 228: probably occupied 
by the Lichchhavis, 295: ceased 
to be ordinary residence of Gupta 
emperors, 309: rebuilt by Sher 
8hah, 311: free h(Mpital at, 312: 
footprints of Buddha at, 360: 
in rums in seventh I'entury, 
recovered under Gharroapala, 
414. 

Pataliputtirara, in South Arcot, 495. 

Pataii (1) Asoka's capital of Nopal, 
170: (2) Nahrwalah or Anhil- 
wara in Gujarat, 333. 

Patanjali, grammarian, 194 n., 212, 
227, 228. 470 n. 

Pathaighaia, m Bhagalpur, 414 n. 

Patika, satrap of Taxila, 241 n. 

Patna, city - Putahputra, 127: 
latitude and longitude of, 128 n.: 
District. 30, 32. 

Pattiali "Paijiyur, q. c. 

Paturoitra dynasty, 326 n. 

Paul, St., compared with Asoka, 
199. 

Paundravardhnna, kingdom, 387, 
413. 

Pawa, death of Mahavira at, 30. 

Pawar (see Paramara), clan and 
dynasty of Malwa, 410. 

Peach and p('ar introduced into 
India, 279. 

Pearl trade, 461, 469, 471. 

Pegu, Asolm’s alleged mission to, 
J97: kingdom of, 486. 

Pcitbdn, son of Agenor, 104 105, 

115, 121, 122. 

Penal code of the Mauryas, 137,151. 

Pennar, Northern, river, 456, 465. 

Pepper trade of Malabar, 461, 462, 
477. 

Perdikkas, general, 53, 100. 

Pergamum, rise of kingdom of, 207 

Periclean ago in Greece. Gupta 
period compared with, 322 n. 

Pmplun of thf! Erythraean Sea, date 
of, 245, 245 n.. 463 468»»., 476. 

Periyar, river, 476, 477. 

Persecution of religion in India, 
213, 360, 474. 
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Penepoiit, inscription at« 12» 41 n., 

Persia, persecution of Cli^tians 
in, 249 n.: Hun attaclu on, 334 : 
Flr6i, king of, 334; Khusru 
Anushlrvan, king of, 339: em¬ 
bassies between India and, 21, 
442. 

Persian hair-washing festival, 130: 
penalty of shaving the hair, 137 n.: 
exposure of the aoad to vultures, 
192 n.: names in Indian inscrip¬ 
tions, 140 ».: influence on India, 
153, 253, 289: style of Asoka's 
pillars, 173: connexion in third 
cemtury with India, 289: combat 
with a lion, 309: religion, 361 n. 

Pertinax, Roman emperor, 294. 

Peshawar -= Purushupura, q. v., 
63 ». s birthplace of Vasubandbu, 
347. 

Petra, Nabataean capital, 294. 

Peukclaos, Indo-Greek king, 258. 

Poukeladtis « Charsadda, 63, 61, 
63 n. 

Peukostas, defended Alexander, 101. 

Peutingerian Tables, 75 n., 457 n., 
463 n, 

Phaedra, folk-lore tale of, 201. 

Pharro, the flro-god, 287. 

Ph^claa-^Bhagdla, 42. 

Phileterian itadinm, 142 n. 

Philip II of Spain, compared with 
Asoka, 199. 

Philippos, satrap of countries to 
westof the Indus, 103 : murdered, 
114, 121. 

Philipps, Mr. W. R., on St. Thomas, 
247 n. 

Philostratos, Life of Apollomos of 
Tyana, 13, 67»»., 85n., 81 n., 
102 n., 112 n., 245 n. 

Philoxcnos, Indo-Greek king, 258. 

Phraates, or PhraStes, Parthian 
kings, 36 n., 240, 245 n., 250. 

Pbrynoi, people, 237 n. 

Pich, Sultans of, 53 n. 

Piety, law of, 184, 186, 188, 189. 

Piffoons, carrier, 147. 

Pilgrimage of Asoka, 167-8. 

Pilgrims, Buddhist, 14, 24-7: Hi- 
uen l^g, the prince of, 14 : 
Fa-bien, the earliest of, 14, 24, 25, 
311. 

Pillar Edicts of Asoka, 169, 175, 
178, 182. 

Pillars, monolithic, of Asoka. 167, 
173. 

Pi-lo-mo-lo « Bhinmal (Bhilmal), 
q. V., 345 ». 

Pimprama, capitulation of. 78. 


Pinjrapole, 192 n. 

Pipiiw4, early inscription from, 
17: - KapUavastu of Asoka. 
107 n. 

PishtapuraoPith&puram, 300. 

Pitenika, tribe or nation, 193. 

Pithdnv R&t «* Prithivl-ra|a Chau- 
h&n, 402. 

Pituva country, 361 n. 

Piyad<m, meaning of. 186 n. 

Plague, of A. D. 167, 288. 

Plato, Baotrian king, 258. 

Plays, Sanskrit, inscribed on tables 
of stone at AjmOr and Dbar, 16: 
ascribed to Harsha, 356: Tamil 
and Aryan. 464. 

Pliny, distances recorded by, 85: 
date of his Natural History, 156 n, 

Po-fa-to, probably »Jamu. 3^. 

Pokharan, Thakurs of, 307 n. 

Po-lu, lAttle«Yaam, 377. 

Po-lu-aha ’*>Shahba:^arhi, 63 n. 

Polygamy at Taxila, 162. 

Polyxenos, T a Bactrian king, 258. 

Ponani river, 476. 

Pontic era, 275 n. 

Pooli, a district of Keraja, 476. 

PSros, (I) gave information to Alex¬ 
ander, 42; ruled kingdom lie- 
tween the Hydaspes and Akc- 
sinSs, 64 n.: refused submission. 
66 : had army 50,000 strong, 67 : 
gave battle, 69: was defeated, 
73, 74, 119: taken prisoner, 74 : 
was granted territory of the 
Glausai,77: reinforced Alexander, 
78: was promoted, 93: was 
placed in charge of the Panjab, 
and (?) murdered by EudSmos, 
121: chariots of, 132 n.: (2) 
nephew of (1), 77. 

Porticanus, chieftain on Indus, 
106 n. 

Porti^ueso, called Hunn-s, 339 n.: 
at Tuticorin, 470. 

Po-ta, ? =>Bactiia, 294 n. 

Pounnata, beryl mine at, 461. 

Poura, capital of Gedrosia, 111 n . 

120 . 

Poy>>ala »Hoysala, q. v. 

Prabhakara-vardbana, Raja of 
ThanSsar, 349. 

Prahodka’Chandrodaya, drama, 408. 

Pradyota, king of Avanti, 39. 

Pracsti, tribe, 106 ». 

Praka4aditya, title of a Gupta lung, 
329. 

Prakrit, language, 174. 

Prasii (Prasioi), nations, 42, 45, 
132 n.. 217. 
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titlb of ]^bh&kara- 
rarah&&At 349 a. 

Fratihara-Porihir, q. v. 

Pratij^A, meaning of, 208 n. 

Prayaga, Hanha^ assembly at, 303. 

PriihMj-MisA, Hindu epic ^CKand- 
Adwd, 402 ft. 

Prithivl-raja, Chauhan, I, II, 402, 
403, 408. 

Pfilhivi-r&ja-vija^, poem, 402 ft. 

IMvy Council, Maurya, 14^ 

Priyadafiik&, drama, 356. 

Promo, kingdom of, 486. 

Proxenoi, Maurya officials corre¬ 
sponding to, 134 n., 253 n. 

Ptolemy, (1) son of Lagos, 13, 61. 
100 ft.: (2)Philadelpho8, 156, 193, 
207: (3) ge<^rapher. 232, 456, 
461 ft.. 463 ft., 468 n., 487 a. 

Pudukottm» town and state, 17,465, 
480, 492. 

Puhar»K&viri{»ddanam, q. v., 462. 

PuiakSiin, Ghalukya king, I, 441, 
453: 11, 363, 373, 441-3, 453, 
495, 496. 

Pulicat, town, 456, 465. 

Pulinda, tribe or nation, 193. 

Pulumayi, Andhra kinn, 220-3, 
231, 232. 

Punach, state, 368 a. 

Punch-marked coins, 66 ft. 

Punio war, 206, 207. 

Punnata, beryl mines at, 461. 

Puragupta, history of, 329, 346. 

Pur&na, coin, 149. 

Pftfdftas, eighteen, 11: value of, 12: 
date of, 22-4, 322: on Andhra 
dynasty, 230: ignore the South, 
467. 

Puranic lists, 12, 23, 31, 32, 41, 43: 
figures for duration of reigns, 51, 

: Hinduism, 359: pantheon, 

444. 

Puri, temple of Jagannath at, 
498. 

Purpa-varman, the last descendant 
of Asoka, 204, 360. 

Purnotsanga, Andhra king, 231. 

Pwro-pontf Fe»6a-jlfd/«», Tamil 
poem, 457 n. 

Purru-nannUrru, Tamil poem, 457 b., 
464 ft. 

Purushapura =» Peshawar, 63 n.: 
capital of Kanishka, 276. 

Pushkarapa (Pokuma), 307 b. 

Pushpamitra, misreading for Push- 
yaj^tra, q. v., 204, 208 ft. 

^shpapura »Pataliputra, q. t>., 38. 

^hyabhaU, ancestor of Hanha, 
358. 


Pushyagupta, Vaiiya, viceroy of 
Chandi^upta Mau^, 139. 

Pushyamitra, (1) SuAga king, 204, 
208-14, 219 ft., 228. 229: (2) 
nation, 326. 

Queen, of Bimbisara, 33, 37 : Kleo- 
phis of Massage, 58: of Maha- 
padmaNanda, 123: ofDevabhuti 
SuAga, 215 ft.: Tertia, of Maadai. 
247: Bhruva Dev!, of Viknma- 
ditya, 316: Ananda, of Kumara- 
gupta I, 329: Didda of Kashmir, 
380: Pandaia, 470. 

Queens, of Asoka, 200. 

QvestioMof MiUnda, Buddhist book, 
23, 239. 

Quetta route, 107 a. 

Quilon, annexed by R&jaraja Cho(a, 
485: church at, 260. 

date of, 321 n. 

lUt Jaipal, misreading for Rajya- 
paU, q. V., 398 n., 401 n. 

Rajadhiraja, ('hoja king, 448, 488. 

Mjddhirajarthi, Chandra-Gupia 11 
describe as, 320 ft. 

Raj&ditya, Cho|a king, 446, 485. 

Rajagfi^. ancient capital of Ma- 
gadha, 32 : first Buddhist council 
At. 283. 

' Raja Muriya ’, 219 ft. 

Rajanya - Kshatriya, 141 ft. 

Rajaraja the Great, Ohoja king, 
448. 474, 485-6. 

Raja^ekhara, dramatist, 299, 304. 

liajasufja, sacrifice, 212. 

MjataraAgini, <*hroniclo of Kash¬ 
mir, 10. 

Rajauri - Abhisara, 63 n., 92, 368 ft. 

Rajcndra ('holadova I, history of, 
412 ft., 486. 

Rajendra > Cho|a 11, KulottuAga, 
history of, 4^. 

Rajendra Parakeiarivarman, sue- 
cessor of Raj&dhiraja, 488. 

Raji, king of Kanauj, 396 n. 

Rajput, mns, 340, 422-31. 

Rajputana, Qurjaras in, 340, 393. 

Rajuvula, satrap of Mathura, 241 ft. 

Rajyapala, king of Kanauj, 397, 

^1 ft. 

RajynUri, sister of Harsha, 350. 

Rajya-vardhana, R&ja of ThanSsar, 
349, 350, 373. 

Ralpachan, king of Tibet, 378. 

lUmabhadra (j^madeva), king of 
Kanauj, 393. 

Ramachandra, Yadava R&ja, 452. 

R&machariiam, poem, 19, 416 ft. 
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Ramadatta, R&ja of Mathura, 241 n. 

Ramannade^a, antiquities of» 197 n. 

R&manuja, Vaiehuava, philosopher, 
461, 489. 

Ramapala, king of Bengal, 415, 416. 

Ram&yatsa, epic, 10. 

RameWaram, Adam’s Bridge, 301. 

Rampal, in Dacca District, 419. 

Rampurwa, pillars at, 176 a., 183. 

Rana Kumbber, rebuilt Jahl^pur 
fortress, 202 n. 

Rana4ura, chief, 412 n. 

RaAgamati, capital of Kar^u- 
varna, 3^ n. 

Rapti, river, 31, 167 n. 

R&pti, Little, river, 167 n. 

Hasena, Tomar Raja, 399 n. 

Rash^akuta, clan, 295, 396, 416: 
king India III, 395: dynasty, 
443-7: wars with the Fallavas, 
497. 

districts, 225. 

Rashtravarma, Raja, 462 n. 

Ras Malin, capo, 112. 

Ratanpur, capital of Eastern Ohedi, 
406,409. 

Rathikascna, 437. 

Rath5r, clan, 393, 399, 406, 429. 

Ratnavoli, drama, 356. 

Ratts, clan » Rashtrakuta, q. v., 440. 

Roverty, works of, 15 n., 97 n.: on 
Alexander's route, 89: on Mu¬ 
hammadan conquests, 397 n.: 
on foundation of Delhi, 399 n. 

Ravivarman, Cfaeia king, 479. 

Ravivarman, Kadamba king, cop- 
per-platcs of, 440 n. 

Rawalpindi, town and cantonment, 
65, 163. 

Ray, Prof., on flax, cotton, &c., 
102 n. 

Records, official, 356. 

Red Fort, at Delhi, 401. 

Reign, average length of, 47. 

Religion, Buddhism became a world, 
197: of the pundits, 319: Or¬ 
sha’s eclecticism in, .359: Jain, 
458, 472, 474, 475, 483, 496. 

Religious treatises, 31: centre in 
Magadha, 32: persecutions, 213, 
382. 

Republics, see Autonomous tribes. 

Rest-houses, described by Fa-hien, 
312. 

Reverence, duty of, 186. 

Rice, Bpigraphia Camatica, 18 n., 
467. 

Rig Veda, quoted, 96 n. 

Riihabhadeva, statue of, 209. 

RilH-samhara, date of, 321 n. 


Roads, in Maurya period, 142. 

Rock Edicts of Aroka, 166, 171 n 
I74~7, 181, 182, 206, 207. 

Rohtas, in Salt Range, 76 a. 
Roman aaret, 270: coins in ^uthern 
India, 461: empire and ^du, 
270, 272, 276, 294: estimation of 
bei^ls, 461. 

Rome, see Roman. 

Roxana, consort of Alexander, 103. 

122 . 

Rudradaihan, Western Satrap, 139 
140, 222, 231. 

Rudrasona, Western Satrap, 288 
308. 

Rudrastriiha, Western Satrap, 309. 

Rummind5i, inscription of Asoka 
at. 177. 

Rflpn&th, inscription of Asoka at, 
176 n., 181. 

Sabarcae, tribe, 104 n. 

Sabuktigln, Sultan, 397,406, 408. 

SacriOce, prohibited by Asoka, 185, 
204: revival of, 204, 320. 

Sadd^va mudr&, emblem of Sens 
dynasty, 435 n. 

Sagara, legendary king, 212. 

Sabasram, inscription of Asoka at, 
176 n.. 181. 

Saisunaga, dynasty, 9,32, 46-51. 

Saka dynasty. 290: era, 294,493 n.: 
religion, 361 n.: Satraps of 
Surashtr^ 153 a., 307, 319: tnl)o 
or horde, 225, 240, 264, 293, 340, 
425. 

Sakala Sialkot, not » SangaU, 
78 n.: capital of Mihirogula, 335, 
368. 

Sakambhart<=Sambhar, q. v., 400. 

^karauloi, tribe, 240 n. 

Sakastene-Sfstto, 220, 240. 

Saketam, in Southern Oudb, 210, 
227, 228. 

^akra, a god, 362. 

Sakta Hindus, 386. 

Sakya territory, 30: clan, 38. 

Sakyamuni, epithet of Buddha, 33 n. 

Claries, Maurya, 140. 

Salem, District, 461. 465, 477, 479. 

Sales, tax on, 135, 150. 

Sali4uka, Maurya king, 207, 228. 

^t Range, 83,84, 87, 263: crossed 
by Hiuen Tsang, 365: subject 
to Kashmir in seventh century, 
368. 

S&maAHapkala Sitra, referred to, 
36 n. 

Samantasena, 418, 432. 

Samarah, lake, 109. 
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Samar^nd « Sogdiana, 235: Arab 
conquest of» 377. 

Samatata, kingdom, 166 n. 

Sama Keda, Sungaa foliowera of, 
208 «. 

Sambastai, tribe, 104 n. 

Sambhar, Chauhan, dynasty of, 400. 
Sambos, chieftain on Indus, 106. 
{^ihkarshana, name of Krishna, 225. 
^ihmiriya, school of Buddhism, 
352, 359. 

Samprati, traditions of, 202, 458. 
Samudragupta, history and wars 
of, 6, 21, 297-306, 308, 309, 310, 
379: compared with Bhoja 
Pawar, 411: caste of, 423: at 
K5nohi. 463. 

Sananda Vikrama era, 44 n., 402 n, 
Sanohi, stupas at, 173: Mauryan 
(Aatiya-hall at, 128 n.: inscriDcd 
Asolm pillar at, 178, 183: relic 
caskets at, 199 n.: Gupta inscrip¬ 
tion at, 345. 

Sandanes, t Saka ofHcial, 226. 
^ndaruk, legendary city, 246, 247. 
Sahgala, destruction of, 78. 

Sangam, of Madura, 472. 

Sahgata, Maurya king, 207. 
Sahghamitra, legend of, 196. 
Sahgrama, king of Kashmir, 389. 
Sanjan, Pars! settlers at, 4^. 
Sahkarararman, king of Kashmir, 
388. 389. 

Sanskrit, allied to Prakrit and Pali, 
174: plays, 16, 356,402: revival 
of, 319. 

Santa-rakshita, Buddhist mission- 
ary, 378. 

San Tlioro^, shrine of, 249. 

Sapir Es6, 477 n. 

Sapor (Sbahpur) I, II, kings of 
Persia, 288, 290, 294. 

‘^aplaiatakat referred to, 220. 
Sarai-Kala, 65. 

•Sarapis, deity on Huvishka's coins, 
287. 

Sarasvati, goddess, 4U. 

Sarhind. 289 n. 

Simath, near Benares, 167, 169, 
178, 272 a., 326 n., 416 a.: in¬ 
scription, 294, 297 n., 330. 
Sarvastivadin, Buddhist school, 
283. 

Soianka, persccutod Buddhism, 
214 a., king of Central 

, Bengal. 360, 362, 360, 370 a. 
wigupu^SisikottOB, 62. 
gawanian dynasty. 289, 294, 339. 
baladhanvan, Maurya Idng, 207. 
Satadni »SutIaj river, q. v., 96 a. 


Satakarpi, name or title of Andhra 
kings, 219. 

Satovahana =■ Andhra dynasty, o. r.. 
204 a., 219. 

Satiyaputra kingdom, 171,194,404. 

Satputo families, 171 a. 

Satraps, Northern, of Taxila, 241. 

Satraps, Western, of Surashtra, 21. 
153 a., 307, 319. 

Satyamangalam, fortitied pass, 
194 a. 

SatyWrays, Chalukya kings, 448, 
4.53. 

Satyavrata, tho Mann, 194 a, 

Saubhuti Sophytes, q. v., 94, 263. 

Saunia, resembled Indian lance, 
131. 

>Saurashtra«>Surashlra, q. v. 

•Savatthi =$rava8ti, q. v., 31. 

•Sculpture, Indo-Greek, 255, medi¬ 
aeval, 371. 372. 

Scythia ^ tho valley of tho Lower 
Indus, 245. 

Scythian descent of Rajputs, 424. 

St', tribe -S5ake, q. 240. 

Selene, deity, on coins of Kanishka, 
281. 

Scleukidan era, 200: kings, 15.5. 

SdeukoB, (1) Nikator, contempo¬ 
rary of Chandragupta Maurya. 
21: rival of Antigonos and king 
of Syria, 124: invaded India 
unsuccessfully and cctled a largo 
part of Ariana, 12.5, 158-69, 233, 
253: dispatched Megasthenes as 
envoy, 126, 253: chronology of 
reign of, 206: son and grandson 
of, 234: Nieso’s theory about, 
12.5 n., 252: (2) brother of Anti- 
ochos Thcos, 234».: (3) Kalli- 
nikoa, 259: (4) Philopator, 2.59. 

Scmiramis in India, 52, 110. 

Semulla-=(/haul, port, 226. 

Sena dynasty of Bengal, 418-22, 
431-8. 

Septimus Sevcnis, Roman emperor, 
294. 

Seres - ChinMC, 237 n. 

Sovana (Seuna), tho Yadava terri- 
tory, 451. 

•Seven Pagodas, 4w. 

Shtthbatgarhi = Po-lu-sha, 63 a. : 
inscription of Asoka at, 177 n., 
182. 

Shahdheri, site of Taxila, 83. 

Shahiya kings, 398 a., 425. 

ShilhkSt. (!) Pass, 8! a.: (2) in 
Giijranwala District, 335 n. 

Shahpur, see Sapor. 

Shahr, capital of Bajaur, 6.5 a. 
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ShA4o-k»» mooaatery, 278. 

Sh&n, nation, 384. 

Sbe-hwang-ti, Chinese emperor, 50. 

Sh5rShah, rebuilt Patatipntra, 311: 
destroyed Kanauj, 391. 

Sher SOr. built by Sher Shah, 391. 

Shihab-ud-dln •• Muhammadof Qhdr, 
Sultan, wars of, 391, 399, 403. 

Ships, on Andhra coins, 223: in 
tne South, 481. 

* Shore Temple ’, 406. 

Shorkot, capital of Sibi country, 
97 n. 

Si, viceroy of Kadphises 11, 269. 

SiatkOti fortress, 77, 78 n., 85. 

Sibi*>Sivipura, country, 97 n. 

Siboi, tribe, 97. 

Sibyil 4 oe, satrap of Arachc^a, 
111 n., 122 , 126. 

Sick, Asoka'a care for, 192; Harsha’s 
care for, 358. 

Sidd&pum, Asoka's inscriptions 
near, 176 181. 

Sien-chi, Chinese general, 377. 

Sifur, legendary general, 247. 

Sigerdis, territory, 227. 

Sigiriya frescoes, 323. 

Sihw&n, ? = Sindimana, 106 n. 

Sikandar, Sultan of Kashmir, 80 n. 

Sikh religion, 382 n. 

Sikkim, state, 379. 

Siladitjm, ( 1 ) king of Mo-Ia.po, 
344: (2) title of Harsha-vardhana, 
349 n., 351. 

Siihhapura, kingdom « Salt Range, 
368. 

Siihhavarman, Pallava king, 49.3, 
499. 

Siihhavi 8 hi;iu, Pallava king, 494, 
497. 

Simuka, 6rst Andhra king, 218, 230. 

Sind, associated with Upagupta, 
199: changes in rivers of, 
95, 103, 246: capital of, 105: 
kingdom of, 368, 396: Muham* 
madan conquest of, 404. 

Sindhn, river in Central India, 211, 
300. 

Sindhuraja, king of Malwa, 411 n. 

Sindimana, ? *= Sibwan, 106. 

Singan-fu, old Chinese capital, 237 n. 

SiAghana, Yadava king, 451. 

Sipraka - Simuka, q. v., 2^. 

SisikottM^-Saiigupta, 62. 

Sutan, province, 2^, 240, 243, 
26^ 266 a., 289. 

Siiunaga-Sisunika, king, 32, 51. 

Sit&, river, 280 n. 

Siva, god, worship of in W. India, 
224: on Kush&n coins, 288: 


worshipped by Harsha and his 
anoestor, 282, 368, 364: Cho)a 
kings devoted to, 474, 486, 489; 
Pallava cult of, 499. 

SivajI, 462 n. 

Stvalakura, Andhra king, 231. 

Siva Skanda, Andhra king, 232 
(table). 

Siva Sri, Andhra king, 232 (table). 
Siva-Sri.S&takami, Andhra king. 
224». ® 

Siwalik mountains, 441 n. 

Skanda, deity, 287. 

Skandagupta. history of, 326-9, 
346. 

Skanda Purina, date of, 23. 

Skandaatambbi, Andhra Ung, 231. 

Skeirophorion, Attic month, 91. 

Skyiax of Karyanda, 40. 

Slavery in India, 105,187, 189,459. 

Socotra, Christians in, 249, 261. 

Sod&sa, satrap of Matthur&, 241 n. 

Sogdiana » Khanate of Bukhara, 
266, 267. 

Sogdioi, included in sixteenth sa 
trapy, 235. 

Sohgaura copper-plate, 17. 

SokratesScholastikos, cited, 247 n. 

Solank! clan « Chalukya, q. v., 426, 
430. 

Somaladevi, queen, 401 n. 

Somaiarman, Mauira king, 207. 

Somoivara I-IV, Chalukya kings, 
448. 456, 488. 

Somnath, sack of, 426. 

S5n, river, 127, 136 173. 

Song-yun, Chinese pilgrim, 27 n., 
277, 328 335. 

Sonmiysni, near Purali river, 109 v, 

Sonpat, seal of Harsha from, 349 v. 

Sop&ra, inscription of Asoka at. 
177 n.: harbour, 226. 

Sophagasenas ^Subhagosona, 237 n. 

Sophytes, king of the Salt Range, 
84.94.253. 

Southern India, deHned, 456: de¬ 
fective history of, 7, 468. 

Sovanabhumi »Pegii, 197. 

Spaliriscs, Indo-Partbian king. 244. 

Sravana Belgola, 154, 458. 

Sravasti, capital of Kosala, 31: site 
of, 31 n.: almost deserted in time 
of Fa-bien, 316: Vikram&ditya, 
king of, 347. 

Srenilra, king‘oBimbis&ra, 9 . e., 32. 

Srt-Chandm^ri, Andhra king, 224». 

Sr! Kakulam,ancient Andhracapital, 

21a 

Srimftl =>Bhinmal, q. v., 344 n. 

Srinagar capital of Kashmir, 170 n 
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dr! Purarabiya, battle of, 473, 497. 

drlpuruaha, Ganga king, 498. 

drlrahgam, town, 489. 

8rong-tsan.Gami)o, king of Tibet, 
366. 373, 375. 

Se&>ma-chien, Chinoso historian, U. 

Stadium, 142 n. 

Stamp on goods sold, 150. 

Staaandros, satrap of Aria and 
Drai^iana. 122. 

Stasanor, satrap of ilactria and 
Sogdiana, 122 

Steel, Indian. 102. 

Stbanu Ravi, Cliera king. 477 n. 

Sthai.)vttvara (Stbuncsvam)=Than* 
usar, 348. 

Sthavira, Buildhist Mahiiyana 
school. 304. 496. 

Sthiraniati, Buddhist teacher, 332. 

Sthulabhadra, Jain saint, 49 n. 

Stoic, Asoka n^cmblcd a, 199. 

Stone, inscriptions on, 16. 

Strabo, on Alexander's route, 84 7. 

Strato 1, II, Indo-Grcek kings. 241, 
258. 

Stipa^, ascribed to Asoka, 172. 
173: erected by ilarsha, 3.'>8, 
363. 

Subhagasena ^ Sophagasenas, 236, 
237 w. 

Sudar4ana, lake at Oirnar. 139. 

dudra, king of Sind, 368: castes, 
141 n.. 423 n. 

Sue Vihar, inscriiition from, 27.') n. 

Suhastin, 458. 

•Sujyesbths, dtinga king, 214. 

Sulmipa, Nandu, 41. 

Sukbehainpur, T ^Nikaia (2), 75. 

Sulaiman, merchant, 445. 

Sumatra, Hindu colonies in, 27. 

Sumitra, Sunga king, 214. 

Sun worship. 359, 364, 368, 387. 

Sunargaon, Gangotic i)ort, 197 
302. 

Sundara, a Parujyan royal name, 
475. 

duiiga dynasty, 204, 20S>I.5, 228. 

Suiishtra. annexed by Chandra- 
gupta II, 153 307: annexed 

by Menander, 210, 227: satraps 
of, 163307, 319: held by 
kings of Kanauj, 396. 

SQrat, animal hospital at, 102. 

Susa, Alexander's return to, 114, 
115, 120. 

Suiarman, last Kanva king, 216, 
217, 230. 

Sushkaletra, in Kashmir, 276 «. 

StMtma JUtaka. referred to, 65 «. 

Satlaj, river, 96, 97 it., 394. 


! Suearpa, a gold coin, 328. 

Snvarnabhuml »>QoldenCoa8t, 197a. 

Suvarpagiri » Golden Town, 157: 
hill, 172 n. 

Suvarparakha river, 436. 

Suwat, valley and river, 57 80, 

170:=Udyuiia, 377. 

Suyaias, a son of Asoka, 297 ». 

Snyya, a minister in Kashmir, 388. 

StsipnavAmiyidatUi, play, 39. 

Svarasvata-Panjab, 3.'i3«. 

Svetambara, Jain sect, 49 n. 

Swat, valley, »ee Suwkt. 

Syr J)arya, river ^Jaxarli's, 377 

Syria, embassies to India from, 12 : 
Asoka's mission to, 193. So 
Seleukidai) and Soleiikos. 

Si/rtan Church in India, 260. 

7'rt/«i4wt.t.iVdAiVr, history, 432. 

Tabari. Muhammadan hislorinn, 
442 n. 

Tnl)aristan, south of the Caspian, 
377. 

'Fagara, mart, 226. 

'FagbdumMsh Pamir - Tsungling 
range, 269, 278. 

Ta-hia, Chinese name for Bactrians, 
265. 293. 

Tak^k-ulliitd, by Alberunl, 15. 

Taila, II. Ill, Chalukva kings, 
410, 448, 449, 4.'>5. ' 

Tai-tsung, Chinese emperor, 365 
367, 373. 376. 

Takht-i-Baliai, inscription, 248 u. 

Takkosiia (Takshaiila) »• Taxila, 
q. V., 65 n. 

Takkola, battle of, 485. 

Takkolam (Takoka), port, 486. 

Taklamakan, desert, 263. 

Tnlas, in Turkestan, 377. 

Talawari. battle of, 403. 

Talent, value of, 40 w., 41 a. 

Tamil, hiatorhat (xiems, 19: king¬ 
doms, 171, 464: hostility to 
Ceylon, 196: country, 429 
439, 456: language and litera. 
tore. 457, 403, 467, 471, 480: 
religion, 468, 459: social con¬ 
dition, 459, 

Tamitakam, the Tamil country, 456. 

Tamluk-Tamrelipti, I7I, 315. 

Tamralipti^Tamluk, 171, 315. 

Tamraparpi, river, 469. 

Tando Muhammad Kh&o, si&pa 
found at, JOOn. 

T'aog, dynasty of China, 373, 375. 

Tanq^ur encyclopaedia, 4^. 

Tanjore, District, 196: groat temple 
at, 486. 492 n. 
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Tantric Buddhism, 381, 384. 

Tan, Green and White, 375. 

Tarai, piiiar inscriptions in, 176, 
177, 183: country, 879. 

Tarain, battle of, 403. 

Taranath, Tibetan historian, 167. 

Tarim basin, 276. 

Tara, Mr., on Hellenic influonoc, 
256 tt. 

Tuhkurghan, pass, 269. 

Tatta, see Thathah. 

Taxila, a great city, 54: submitted 
to Alexander, 63, 04: seat of 
Hindu learning, 162 * Bud¬ 
dhist stupas and monasteries at, 
85 n.: march from, 67, 82-9: 
Maurya administration of, 135: 
seat of a viceroy, 172: scroll 
inscription, 221: satraps of, 241: 
Parthian ruler of, 245 n.: ro- 
mainsof, 272 n.: subject to Kash¬ 
mir in seventh century, 368. 

Tolepbos, Indo-Greok king, 258. 

Tclugu, language and population, 
231, 439, 480. 

* Ten Tribes ’ (Tur^), country of, 
376. 

Tents, invention of, 354. 

Tertia, legendary queen, 247. 

Thaniwr Sthai^visvara, 348. 

Tharekhcttra » Kadaram, q. v., 
486 ». 

Thathah (Tatta), in Sind, 108. 

Theodore, in Suwat inscription, 
255 n. 

Tbeodotus, />ee Diodotos I, 236 n. 

Thcophilos, (1) Indo-Greek king, 
258: (2) missionary, 261. 

Thi-srong-de-tsan, Tibetan king, 
378. 

Tboas, satrap of Gedrosia, 111 n. 

Thomas, St., 245-50. 260-2. 

Thon-rai Sambhota, 375 n. 

Thracian troops of Alexander, 54, 
92, 103, 104 n.. 121. 

Tiastancs«Cha8htana, satrap, 232. 

Tiberius, Roman emperor, 293. 

Tibet, Kambojas of, 193: persecu¬ 
tion of Buddhism in. 214 n.: 
relations of India with, 374-9: 
Buddhism in, 378, 416. 

Tibetan affinities of Lichebhavis, 
33n.,37: traditions, 50 n.: alpha- 
bet, 375: defeat by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir, 386. 

Tigris, river, 114, 275. 

Tilaura Kdt^Kapilavastu of Hiuen 
Tsang, 167 n. 

Timber, in ancient Indian buildings, 
12S. 


Timitra, name on seal dia 
Besnagar, 255 n. 

Timmu, confluence of Ji 
Chinab at, 95. 

Tinnevelly, District, 157, 

469. 

Tipporah, district, 415 n. 
Tirauri, error for Tali 
Tarain, q. v., 403 n. 

Tirhut, province, 37, 367,! 

»llrabhukti, 405 n. 
Tirujninasambandar, saini 
Tinipathi, hill, 456, 465. 
Tiruvallava, Tamil poet, 
472. 

Tinivahji-kalam, an carl; 
capital, 477. 

Tishyara^hita, a Icgcndai 
of Asoka, 201. 

Tissa, (1) king of Ceylon, 1 
(2) Buddhist saints name' 
Titus, Roman emperor, 294 
Tivara, a son of .^oka, 201. 
Tocharoi, tribe, 240 a. 
Tokmak, in Turkestan, 377. 
Toleration, 187, 360. 

Tomara, clan, 400 401, 4 

Tomeros, river, 112. 
Toi;u][Aiman llantirayan, tra 
founder of Pallava dynas: 
T5^(jhiina<jlu, 473 n. 
T’ong-shc-hu, Turkish chief, 
Topra, inscribed pillar of 
from, 178 n. 

Toramai;ia, Hun chief, 335, 3 
Tortoise shell, 102 n 
Torture, judicial, 151. 

Tosali, city, 135, 172. 
Tradition, value of, 4. 
Traikutaka era, 409. 

Trajan, Indian embassy to, 
annexation of Mesopotam 
276, 294. 

Travancore, state, 456, 464 
468, 478. 

Travellers, Asoka's provisiot 
191: Harsha’s institution 
358. 

Tribal constitutions, 146 n. 
Trichinopoly, district, 487, 4 
404. 

Trilochanapala, (1) Raja of Kc 
398, 399 n.: (2) Shahiy 
Ohind, 399 n. 

TriparadeUos, partition of, 

121 . 

Tripura, Chedi capital, 405. 
IMvatdr (Tiruvattur), sculptun 
478. 

Truthfulness, duty of, 187. 
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VMh-kia, kinedom in Panjub, 368. 

or Iss^-kul Uko, 264. 
lltng-Unga mounlaina, 274. 

Mu (Tuluva) tribe, 138 n.: counti^r 
>iid language, 171, 466 n., 464, 
480. 

Tltfigabbadra, river, 439, 446, 448. 
488. 

9^an, in Turkoetan, 375. 

^rki kings of Kabul and Ohind, 
388, 426. 

fbrkomans, the Parthiana re¬ 
sembled, 234. 

Tbrks, destroyed Asiatic empire of 
the Huns; heirs of the Ephtha- 
plitos, 339. 

Grushka, king, 275 336 ». 

furuskka daf^a, tax, 400 n. 
Tbshaspha, Asoka’s Persian gover* 

, nor, 139. 

Tuticorin, Portuguese port, 470. 
Tyriaspes, satrap of the Pare- 
panisadai, 63, 103. 


Uriyi, people. 363 n. 
Uehkur-Hushkapura, 287. 
Uttiya, king of Ceylon, 196 «. 
U vd»(uja Domo, cited, 48 h. 
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lJd«bbitid«parii=Obind, q. v., 63 n. 
Ddaipnr, or Mowar, 431 r>. 

Udaya, king, 38. 61. 

Ddayagiri, (1) hill in Orisaa, 44»., 
219 «.: (2) hill in Malwa, with 
inscription, 320 346. 

Udayana, king of Vatsa, 39. 
Uddanijireura-Bihar town, 413. 
Udhita, Raja, 366. 

Udyana - Suwat (Swat), 376 n. 
Ugrabhuti, grammarian, 397 n. 
Ugraacna, king of Palakka, 301. 
Uhand-Ohind, q. v., 63 n. 

Uigur horde, 376. 

Ujjain, capital of Malwa, 30, 172, 
321: administration of, 136 
Asoka viceroy of. 163, 172 
Wital of Chaahtana, 232, 308 
Suaditya not king of, 344 
• Brahman king of, 344. 

■ H'K®"*’ Chinese pilgrim, 27. 

Uma, goddess, 467. 

Umarkdt, town, 109. 

Und-Ohind, q.v„ 63 n. 

United Provinces, 393. 

C^nttavanti. king of Kaehmir, 

^i^npta, teacher of Asoka, 167, 

(!’»»’»>') nWuf. 

Upjwr India, states of, 404,407,420. 

“Pital. 194, 

480, 481, 401. 

“ S'o**" district, 63 n., 92, 
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V&hika tribe, 141 «. 

Vaidyadeva, nunistcr. 410. 

Vaigai river, 8. 

Vaikkorai, port, 468 477. 

yatkuMtha Penimwl, temple, 497. 

\ hikhH •-Basuf and Bakhira, 31 w. 
Lichchliavi elan at, 33, 296. 386 
annexed bv Magadha, 37, 61 
visited by Wang-hiuen fse, 3tl7. 
taishijava, religion, 192 w.: philo 
sojiher, Ramanuja, 489. 
Vaisravana, deity, 279. 

Vaisya castes, 141 423 ». 

I'ajapft/a satrillie. 228. 

Vajheshka, father of Kanishka. 
278 n. 

Vajradnnmn, raptured Ciwuliur, 396. 
Vajrayana sect, 382 w. 

VftKayudha, king of Kanuuj, 387, 

Vakataka grant, 297 «. 

Vakpatiraja, poot, 392. 

Vakshu river « Oxus, 280 ». 

Valabbi, dynasty of. 342. 344, 346: 

conquered by Harsha, 354, 373. 
Valaiyanam, Naga king, 491. 
Valerian, Roman emperor, 294. 
Vailabha. royal title, 447. 
VallalaBcna=Balia! Sen, if. v. 
Vdmana, author, 347. 

Vanga « Eastern Bengal, 130 
302. * 

Vapiyamba^I, beryl mine at, 461. 
Vanji (Vafichi), ancient C'hera 
capital, 477. 

Varada, river, 211. 

Varagunavarman, Paudya kinu, 
473, 497. ** 

Varuhamihira, astronomer, 322. 
Varahamula-Bararaula, q.v. 
VanUnes^Bardanes, q. v. 
Vardhamana*:Mahavira, q. v. 
Varendra, province, 414 n., 4^ n. 
I'ama, defined, 141 n., 423 n. 

Vaaavi, mother of Ajatadatni, 37 n. 
Vasco da Gama bombarded Calicut, 
210 . 

Vdsishka, Kushan king, 140 n., 
271 n., 286. 

Va4isbtiputra, epithet of Andhra 
kings, 220-3. 231. 

Vosubandhu, Buddhist sage. 320 n.. 
326, 345-7. 

Vasudeva (Visudeva), (1) Kapva 
king, 215: (2) Kushan kings, 
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276 n., 288, 290, 291, 294: (3) 
cult of Kri8hn&, 225: (4) BhtMi 
cult of, 239 u. 

Vaaumitra, (1) Sunga king, 210, 
214: (2) Buddhist leader, 283. 

Vatapi>=>Badami, Chalukya capital, 
441-4, 496. 

Vatsa, perhaps »Kau4ambI, 136 n. 

Vatsaraja, Gurjara king, 413, 445. 

Vatsiputra, Buddhist It^er, 285 u. 

Vattoluttu, alphal)et, 478. 

Va^ Purava, date of, 11, 22-4, 
31 47-8, 50. 

Vedavati river, 156 n. 

Vellala easto, 492, 498. 

Vellaru, river, 464, 480. 

Vellura -Klura, q. 445 h. 

Ven (Venadu) “ South Travancoro, 
465, 469'»., 476. 

Veiigi, kings of, 301, 441, 445, 489: 
country, 493, 494. 

Venkata, hill, 456, 465. 

Vermin provided for, 192. 

Vespasian, Roman emperor, 293. 

Viocroys of Maurya dynasty, 136, 
172. 

Vidarbha-Borar, 211. 

Vidi4a»Bh!)sa, 210. 

Vigraha-raja (1) Chauhan (11). 
396 n.: (2) Chauhan (IV), 401. 

Vijaya, Andhra king. 223. 

Vijayaditya, ('halukya king, 453. 

Vijayalaya, Cbo|a Raja, 484. 

Vijayanagar, vast army of, 132: 
kingdom of. 452. 

Vijayapala, king of Kanauj, 397. 

Vijayasona, of Sona dynasty, 418, 
432, 434. 

Vijayaskanda-varmaii, PaKava king, 

4M». 

Viijana, Kalachurya king, 449. 

Vijnaneivara, iurist, 449. 

Vikrama, Choja king, 489, 498. 

Vikramaditya, title of Chandra- 
gupta II, 14,21,306: of Chandra- 
guptal, 347: of several Chaluk)ra 
kings. 443, 453, 455. 473, 484. 
488. 

Vikramahka, Chaliikya king, 448. 

Vikram&^ka^va-charita, of Bilhans, 
19. 449 M. 

Vikramailla monastery, 414. 

Vi|ivayakura I, 11, Aiidhra kings, 
231. 

Viliavar, tiibo, 457. 

Vinayaditya. (1) king of Kashmir, 
387: Culukya king, 453. 

Vindhya mountains, 6,171. 

Vindhyan forests, 3M. 

Vip&ia, river, 96 n. 


Vira, (1) kings of Assam, 434, 438 
(2) a Pa^ujya royal name, 475. 

VIra Ballala, Hoysala king, 451. 

VIrarajendra Cho|a, 488. 

Vlrasona, brother of Agnimitra'i 
queen, 209 n. 

Vir5<.lhaka, 38. 

Viwkba, deity, 287. 

Vi&tkba, town, 228. 

VIsaladova, Chauhan Raja of AjmSr 
397. 

Visbpu (1) deity, 309, 359, 499 
(2) Hoysala king, 451. 

VishnugOpa, Pallava king, 301, 4^ 
499 n. 

Vishnugupta » Chaqakya, q. i*., 45 
145 n. 

Vishnu Pttfd^o, date of, 11, 22-4. 

Vishouvardhana, Eastern Chalukye 
king. 441. 

Visvamitra, 217 a. 

Vihvarupasena, Sena king, 432 i 
copper-plates of, 437. 

Vitasta, river, 63 n., 82. 

VitclliuB, Roman cin)>eror, 293. 

Vizagapatsm, District, 456. 

Vondnes, Indo-Parthian king, 243, 
259. 

Vrihaspati, Maurya king, 202. 

Vrijjiaii confederacy, 30. 

VrUhasena, Maurya king, 202. 

Vultures, exposure of dead to, 
162. 

Vyaghm Raja, 300. 

Vyatb, river, 82 n. 

Waddell, Lt.-Col., on Pataliputra, 
128 ». 

Wages iixdl by authority, 133. 

Wahindah -Hakra, the ‘lost river', 
96, 103, 368, 394, 446. 

Wala-Valabhi, q.v., 342. 

Wang-hiuen-t’se, Chinese envoy, 
366. 367, 373, 376, 381. 

War, Asoka forswears, 165. 

Warda, river, 211. 

Wardak vase, 286 n. 

War-oflico of Mauryas, 132 n. 

Water, king owner of, 138 n. 

Water-rate, 139. 

Watters,On YuanCkmwfaTravtht 
26. 

Wawania, town, 109 «. 

Watirahad, town, 77 n., 85. 

Weapons, Indian, 70, 72, 131. 

Wei dynasty of China, 374 n. 

Weight of coins, 270 278, 

328. 

Weights and measures. 135. 

IKct-sAu, a Chinese work, 137 ». 
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Wells, constructed by Alexander in 
Sind, 109: constructed by Asoka, 
191. 

Wems Kadphises <■ Kadphises II, 
q. V., 267 n., 273 n. 

Wen-cheng, Chinese princess, 375, 

, 381. 

I West and East, 2, 254. 

WMtem Gangas, inscriptions of, 
498. 

Western GhaW» 441. 

Western satraps, 153 n., 221-3, 
232, 276, 307. 

Western Turks, 339. 

Whipping, seven kinds of, 151. 

White Huns, 334-40,346. 

Wima Kadphises » Kadphis^ 11, 
q. V., 267 n. 

Wine, forbidden, 314: Yavana, 
462. 

Wounding, penalty for, 137. 

Writing, art of, 28, 143, 176. 

Wu.Bun, hoide, 263-51. 

Wu*ti, Chinese emperors, (1) Liang, 
168: 11, Han, 293. 

Xandrames, king, 42. 

Xanthippos, legendary deacon, 247. 

Xathroi, tribe, 104. 

Xerxes, Indian soldiers of, 40, 41 n. 

Yadava dynasty, 451, 452, 

Yadu kin^om, 413. 

Yajha 8ri, Andhra king, 223, 22G, 
232 (table). 

Yakub-i-Tjais, Amb genera), 388. 

Yarkand (Yarkand), conquered by 
Kanishlu, 278: Mabayana in. 
280 n. 

IfaMbpala, Raja of Kanauj, 399. 


Yasin •Little Po-lu, 377. 

Ya4odharman, Rija of Central 
India. 337, 338. 

Ya^omati, queen, 349 a. 

Ya^ovarman, (1) lung of Kanauj. 
386, 392: (2) Chandel king. 406. 

Yaudheya, tribe, 302. 

Yavana, tribe or nation, 193, 208 n., 
290,413: opponents of Vasumitra 
211: Menander’s Greeks, 227: 
meaning of name, 339: • Roman 
soldiers, 462: colony, ships, and 
wines, 462, 463. 

Yon-kao-ebing •Kadphises U, q. v., 
267 n., 278. 

Yotas, tnbo, 428 n. 

Yozdigerd, king of Persia, 373. 

Yi-tsing • I-tsing, q. t’., 27. 

Yoginlpura** Delhi, 399 a. 

Yuan Chwang *=Hiuen Tsang, q.r. 

Yudhishthira, era of. 28 n. 

Yuc-ai, ombaMy to China of, 316 n. 

Yue-cld, migrations and empire of, 
263-70, 278, 293: Hinduizo<l. 
340, 426. 

Yvga-pur&i^a, 228 n. 

Yunnan, recovered by China, 374. 

Yusufzi country, 63, 01. 

KttWifAjo - Crown iWnco, 488 ». 

Zabulistan » Ghazni, 377. 

Zoin-ul-Akbar, history, 399 n. 

Zamorins of Calicut, 479. 

Zarangoi, nation, 104 n. 

Zeus, 81 n. 

Zirapi Tsudu, W«/)o, 170 n. 

ZoiloB, Indo-Gn^k king, 258. 

I Zoroastrian deOies, z58n., 262: 
j »SV*' Persian. 

, Zukur, village, 27.') n. 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION 


The task of revising this history for a fourth 
edition was entrusted to me in accordance with 
the wish of the author, who realized that he would 
not be spared to complete the work himself. For 
one who has not devoted the greater portion of 
a lifetime to careful study of the probleins in* 
volved, the task has been by no means easy. 
Fortunately, however, I was furnished with notes 
on various points recorded by Dr. Vincent A. 
Smith before his death; and with these and the 
help of reports, papers and essays on Indian 
history and antiquities, which have appeared in 
various publications since 1914, I have en¬ 
deavoured to the best of my ability to bring 
the work up to date. 

The excavations carried out at Taxila by the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India, and the researches of Indian scholars like 
Messrs. R. D. Banerji, K. P. Jayaswal, D. R. 
Bhandarkar and others, have necessitated the 
preparation of several additional notes, as well as 
chronolopcal and other amendments in the text 
and appendices of various chapters. 

As r^ards the problem of the (nigin of the 
Pallavas, which the author perforce left unsolved 
in the third edition, I have included in the text 
a theory advanced by a schohu' of Colombo, 



vl PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION 

based upon a tradition embodied in ancient Tamil 
literature. His suggestion as to the original con¬ 
nexion of the dynasty with Ceylon, which formed 
the gist of an article in the Indian Antiquary of 
April 1923, should be compared with a valuable 
paper on ‘ The Origin and Early History of the 
Pallavas of Kanchi ’ by Professor S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, which appeared in the Journal of Indian 
Hiitory (Vol. II, Part I) for November 1922. I 
much regret that a copy of the article, which Pro¬ 
fessor Aiyangar kindly sent to me, arrived too late 
to admit of my quoting or embodying his con¬ 
clusions in this edition. Those, however, who are 
interested in the early history of South India will 
do well to acquaint themselves with the Professor’s 
view of the problem, based as it is upon prolonged 
research and careful reasoning. 

It remains to add that the Index of the work 
has been revised and slightly enlarged, and that 
a few necessary alterations have been made in the 
maps and illustrations. 


S. M. £. 



EXTRACT FROM PREFACE TO 
FIRST EDITION 

The plan and limitations of this book have been 
explained so fully in the Introduction that little 
more need be said by way of preface. The room 
for difference of opinion on many of the subjects 
treated is so great that I cannot expect my views 
on controverted points to meet with universal 
acceptance; and the complexity of my undertaking 
forbids me to hope that positive errors, justly open 
to censure, have been avoided altogether; but 
I trust that critics will be prepared to concede 
the amount of indulgence which may be granted 
legitimately to the work of a pioneer. 

The devotion of a disproportionately large space 
to the memorable invasion of Alexander the Great 
is due to the exceptional interest of the subject, 
which, so far as I know, has not been treated 
adequately in any modern book. 

The presentation of cumbrous and unfamiliar 
Oriental names must always be a difficulty for a 
writer on Indian history. I have endeavoured to 
secure reasonable uniformity of spelling without 
pedantry. The system of transliteration followed 
in the notes and appendices is substantiaUy that 
used in the Indian Antiquary; while in the text 
long vowels only are marked where necessary, and 
all other diacritical signs are discarded. 



viii FROM PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

Vowels have values as in Italian; except the 
short a, which is pronounced like u in but, when 
with stress, and like A in America, when without 
stress. The consonants are to be pronounced as 
in English; and ch, consequently, is represented in 
French by tch, and in German by tecA ; similarly, 
j is equivalent to the French dj and the German 
dsch. The international symbol c for the English 
cA, as in church, which has been adopted by the 
Asiatic Societies, may have some advantages in 
purely 'technical publications; but its use results 
in such monstra horrenda as Cac for Chach, and is 
unsuitable in a work intended primarily for English 
and Indian readers. 
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